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-42,216 


of  our  typewriters  are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — many  thousands 
more  than  all  other  makes  combined* 


These  figures  have  been 
obtained  through  a  care- 
ful, thorough  and  exact 
school  census  Just  com- 
pleted by  us. 


This  isn't  assertion;  it  is  evidence.  It  means  that  the 
business  world  uses  so  many  of  our  machines  that  42,216 
of  our  typewriters  are  needed  by  the  schools  to  train  the 
operators. 

It  pays  every  pupil  best  to  learn  what  the 
business  world  demands 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(  Incorporated  ) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Nothing  Succeeds 
Like  Success 


Our  "20th  Century  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting" 

has  been  on  the  market  only  one  year.  As 
evidence  of  its  popularity  we  have  sold  the 
first  two  editions  and  practically  all  of  the 
third.  It  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the 
leading  business  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  and  is  now  used  in  more 
schools  than  any  other  bookkeeping  text 
on  the  market. 


If  you  haven't  selected  the  bookkeeping  text  to 
be  used  this  fall  would  suggest  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation at  once.  Will  send  complimentary 
supplies  for  this  purpose  upon  request. 


South- We^ern  Publishing  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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The  Fastest  Writing  Machine  in  the  World- 

Records  dictation  accurately — a  Avord  at  a  stroke 

The  Stenotype  has  enabled  the  business  office  to  handle  a  larger  volume  of  daily  correspondence  ;  it  has 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  stenographer  and  has  elevated  stenography  to  a  profession. 

Thousands  of  competent  Stenotypists  are  now  holding  excellent  positions  and  still  the  demand  of  pro- 
gressive business  houses  for  Stenotypists  far  exceeds  the  supply. 

Over  three  hundred  high  grade,  modernly  equipped  business  training  institutions,  located  from  coast  to 
coast,   train  ambitious  young  men  and  women  to  be  competent  Stenotypists. 

Enroll  as  a  Stenotypist  this  Fall 

and  be  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  will  take  the  course  which  leads  toward  success — STENOTYPY. 

There  is  a  Stenotype  school  located  near  you  which  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Stenotype  to  you,  without 
charge  or  obligation.      Name  given,  upon  request. 

THE  STENOTYPE  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :     INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Factories:    OWENSBORO,  KY.,  AND  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

CHICAGO 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH 

CINCINNATI 

ST.  LOUIS 


WATERLOO 

KANSAS  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Genuine  Stenotype  supplies  are  trade-marked    CTENDTYPF     ^^^  ^^^  carried  at  Stenotype  schools    and    leading  stationery  stores. 
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"The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

is  the  Eating."— renw«/c5. 

A  system  of  shorthand  may  best 
be  judged  by  the  way  it  wears. 
Sixty  years  of  continuous  nation- 
wide use  have  tested  out 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

in  every  conceivable  way  in  which 
a  shorthand  can  be  tried.  And  it  is 
the  standard  shorthand  system  of 
America  to-day — used  by  the  greater 
number  of  professional  reporters  and 
amanuenses — taught  in  more  schools 
than  any  other — the  favorite  system 
of  shorthand  amateurs. 

PubUihtd  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cincinnati.  ohio. 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

WEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  eotirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until  you 
have  examined  the  National. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW,    MICHIGAN. 


AUDITING^ 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
naring  hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.    Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 
Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and   Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get  Instruction  from  a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET,     PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BIND  YOUR 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 


B.  E.  BINDER 

■'  C.m't  you  furnish  me  a  binder  for  The  Business  Educator  ? 
Your  junrn:\l  is  too  good  to  be  disposed  of  after  reading,  and  if 
bound  the  volumes  would  become  very  valuable  as  the  years 
go  by." 

Words  like  the  above  have  been  coming  to  us  from  subscrib- 
ers for  a  good  many  years,  and  while  we  have  been  alert  in  our 
endeavors  to  lind  a  good  binder,  we  have  never  before  offered  to 
furnish  anything  of  the  kind  to  our  subscribers,  for  the  reason  that 
heretofore  we  have  never  found  a  binder  that  was  satisfactory  to 
us.  Now  we  think  we  have  it.  It  is  a  new  one  and  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  The  B.  E.  Binder  is  simple  in  construction  and 
operation,  requiring  but  a  few  seconds  to  insert  or  extract 
magazines.  No  punching  of  holes  is  necessary.  Just  a  slight 
slit  with  a  knife  where  the  journal  is  folded,  the  insertion  of  a 
metal  clip,  and  the  magazine  is  ready  to  be  dropped  into  place 
over  the  binding  rods,  which  are  swung  back  and,  with  a  slight 
movement  of  the  fingers,  securely  locked  in  the  solid  wood  back. 
There  is  no  chance  for  the  magazine  to  work  loose  or  uneven. 
This  binder  holds  more  than  a  dozen  journals  and  enables  sub- 
scribers to  bind  each  copy  as  issued.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  with  the 
name  of  the  journal  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover  and  on  the 
back.    It  will  last  indefinately  and  will  adorn  a  library  shelf. 


Better  order  one  now  while  you  think  of  it  and  begin 
your  journals.    Price,  $1,00  prepaid.    Address 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  DOUBLE  HEADER 

How  to  Shorten  Your  Course  and  at  the  Same  Time 
Increase  Its  Efficiency. 

Mg^gl^gWE   HAVE   MADE  A  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY  and    we   have   been   receiving 
^J^>^    K*       reports    from   scores  of   Business   Colleges  and    Thousands   of    Business    People 


L 


UaP^     4H[1     W       covering  several  years,  before  making  an  absolute,  unqualified  statement. 

^S«    ^^    W  ^^^^  'S  ^^^  statement.    We  have  discovered  through  those  who  use  our  book, 

Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency,  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  mental 
efficiency  of  a  student  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  in  three  months  as  a  result 
of  the  development  of  the  following  qualities:  Observation,  Concentration, 
Analysis,  System  and  Inspiration. 

Failure  to  think  right  is  the  greatest  cause  of  all  our  business  failures.  Failure  to  think  right  is 
due  to  the  student's  inability  to  analyze.  The  man  who  cannot  analyze  cannot  think.  Our  system 
teaches  the  student  how  to  analyze  and  therefore  how  to  think  better;. it  teaches  him  the  fundamental 
principles  of  mental  development  and  leadership.  It  arouses  him;  it  inspires  him  and  it  develops 
confidence  in  him. 

You  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  law  of  success  in  a  Business  College  is  to  get  in  the  lead 

and  stay  in  the  lead  or  be  forced  out.      The  School  that  is  using  our  book  "Salesmanship  and  Busi- 
ness Efficiency"  is  in  a  better  position  of  leadership  than  the  School  that  is  not. 

Read  what  some  of  the  men  who  use  our  book  have  to  say  about  the  results  : 

"The  book   is  of    great  value   to   business  students.     The 
business  world  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

W.  N.  Ferris,  Governor  of  Michigan. 


"  My  students  who  took  the  Salesmanship  and  Business  Ef- 
ficiency course  increased  their  mental  efficiency  20  per  cent." 
].  P.  Simon,  Pres.  New  Era  Business  College, 
Superior,  Wis. 

"You  have  by  far  the  best  book  on  this  subject   that   has 
ever  been  written.     It  will  win  wherever  used." 

B.  H.  Parrish.  Pres.  Parrish  Business  Schools, 
Jonesboro,  Ark. 


School  work  easier.  Our  students  will  complete  their  course 
quicker  with  Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency  included 
than  without  it." 

A.  F.  Gates.  Pres.  Waterloo  Business  College, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

"Your    work    merits   the    approval    of    every     Commercial 
School  in  the  country." 

B.  F.  Williams,  Pres.  Capital  City  Commercial  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

"After   a  year's  experience  I  believe  Mr.  Knox's  books  are 
the  best  in  the  field." 

H.  A.  Woodcock,  Educational  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


"  We  are  getting  great  results  from  the  book.     It  makes  our 

Here  is  the  list  of  lessons  in  the  book  :  "  Leadership,"  "  Personality  and  How  to  Develop  It," 
"Efficiency,"  "  The  Value  of  Time,"  "  Salesmanship  Analysis,"  "  Mental  Analysis,"  "The  Mental 
Law  of  Sale,"  "  The  Mental  Law  of  Sale  Applied,"  "Suggestion,"  "Will  Power,"  "  Human  Na- 
ture," "  Salesmanship,  Advertising  and  Oratory,"  "Analyzing  a  Retail  Business,"  "National  Cash 
Register  Selling  Methods." 

This  book  is  used  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  Canada  and  Japan. 

The  only  reason  you  are  not  profiting  by  it  is  because  you  haven't  had  a  chance  to.  This  is  your 
chance.  The  inefficient  man  is  satisfied  with  his  own  opinion  and  content  with  his  own  knowledge. 
You  are  not. 

The  Book  retails  for  $1.75.    Our  price  to  gou  is  $1.15. 

Order  today.     You  can't  afford  to  put  it  oflf.     You  can't  afiord  to  disregard  your  own  best  interests. 
P.  S.— Order  the  book.    Pay  for  it  in  thirty  days  or  return  it. 

Knox  School  of  Applied  Salesmanship 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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Progress  Toward  Standardization 

An  analysis  of  carefully  collected  data  shows  that  shorthand  is  taught  in  the  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
of  1470  cities  in  the  United  States.  Thirty-four  systems  or  textbooks  are  used.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  cities  in  each  state  teaching  the  five  leading  systems  : 

NUMBER  OF  CITIES  TEACHING 

STATE  Gregg      B.  Pitman    Graham    I.  Pitman      Munson 

Alabama 1  1  0  0  u 

Arizona  - 6  u  0  0  o 

Arkansas 3  0  0  0  o 

California 79  36  4  6  o 

Colorado.- 17  2  4  1  o 

Connecticut --  3  9  3  9  4 

Delaware -- 1  1  u  0  o 

Florida.--- 0  2  0  0  0 

Georgia -- ----  4  0  10  0 

Idaho- - 9  10  0  0 

Illinois 54  10  3  1  4 

Indiana - IB  9  5  1  i 

Iowa  - -- --  29  4  4  0  0 

Kansas 39  10  0  2  0 

Kentucky 3  7  2  0  0 

Louisiana -.- 4  10  0  0 

Maine - 6  3  0  4  1 

Maryland --- 32  1  0  0  o 

Massachusetts 22  34  10  ll  8 

Michigan-..- - 35  5  14  -i  i 

Minnesota  33  2  3  1  i 

Mississippi 0  2  0  10 

Missouri    - - 18  4  1  1  0 

Montana  - 12  7  0  0  i 

Nebraska 15  2  0  0  0 

Nevada 4  2  0  0  0 

New  Hampshire 9  4  0  0  0 

New  Jersey - ----  17  16  4  22  4 

New  York    .- 27  18  2  13  2 

New  Mexico 13  0  0  0 

North  Carolina - 5  10  0  0 

North  Dakota 18  3  0  o  o 

Ohio           27  27  3  1  0 

Oklahoma 12  0  2  0  0 

Oregon 12  4  1  0  0 

Pennsylvania  40  21  16  6  2 

Rhode  Island 4  3  0  10 

South  Carolina - 12  0  0  0 

South  Dakota 7  0  0  3  0 

Tennessee 7  110  0 

Texas - 3  2  0  0  0 

Utah--- - 13  10  0 

Vermont 2  6  0  11 

Virginia 4  3  0  0                   1 

Washington 19  0  0  1                   2 

West  Virginia - 9  2  0  0                   1 

Wisconsin - 43  6  8  0                  2 

Wyoming 8  0  0  0                    0 

Total 720  275  91  88  34 

NOTE:    29  other  Bj^stems  or  teitbooks  are  represented  in  the  202 
cities  not  included  in  the  above  list. 

Out  ol  1208  cities  in  wliich  the  five  systems  men-  upon  its  efficiency  for  its  place  in  the  community, 
tioned  are  taught,  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  The  public  school  has  no  pressure  brought  to 
72U  or  232  more  cities  than  all  the  other  systems  bear  upon  it  — and  naturally  moves  more  slowly, 
combined.  The  public  school  also  in  many  instances  is  tied 
The  predominance  of  Gregg  in  private  business  up  by  contract  for  several  years  to  one  of  the  old- 
schools  has   long  been   known;   but  it   is  not   so  time  systems. 

generally  known  that  it  leads  in  the  public  Therefore,  the  story  the  foregoing  table  tells  is 
schools  also.  all  the  more  significent.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  em- 
Gregg  Shorthand  predominates  in  the  private  phatically  in  the  lead  in  both  private  and  public 
schools  because  it  is  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  schools.  Each  year  it  hastens  the  progress  to- 
private  schools  to  teach  the  system  that  enables  ward  real  standardization.  Why  not  standardizehy 
them  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  private  adopting  Gregg  Shorthand  now  ?  Let  us  tell  you 
school  must  market    its    product— must    depend  how  easily  the  change  may  be  made. 

We  Greag  ^uSfis£in^  ^^^^^ 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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New  York  University  Introduces 


J^^Ci 


Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 


The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  the  New  York  University 
has  introduced  a  course  in  shorthand,  using  the  Isaac  Pitman  textbooks  in  this 
connection.  This  school  has  become  well-known  throughout  New  York  and  the 
East  as  one  of  the  most  practical  and  most  up-to-date  in  the  country,  and  it  is  al- 
ready offering  a  wide  range  of  courses,  including  the  Principles  of  Accounting, 
Accounting  Practice,  Commercial  Geography,  Finance,  etc.  This  school  accepts 
students  who  hold  a  Regents'  Qualifying  Certificate  or  a  diploma  of  a  four  years' 
high  school.  However,  business  men  without  such  credentials,  who  are  over  21 
years  of  age,  are  not  barred  from  attendance,  for  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  class 
without  examinations,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  faculty. 

The  new  course  will  include  not  only  instruction  in  advanced  Isaac  IPitman 
shorthand,  but  also  a  class  in  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject,  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  of  great  value  to  young  men  and  women  qualifying  for  positions  as  teach- 
ers. The  course  in  shorthand  has  been  carefully  arranged,  with  the  view  both  to 
helping  the  advanced  stenographer  and  training  teachers. 


Send  for  copy  of  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  on  the  Teaching 
of  Shorthand  in  High  Schools,  and  particulars  of  the  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
RoT+Jmi-fct-^    Arlnntc  "PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN 

oaiLlinore  rvuopis  touch  typewriting" 

After  due  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  various  systems  of  touch  typewriting,  the 
Department  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  adopted  for  use  in  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege and  other  schools  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting." 

A  SIGNIFICANT  FACT 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  the  World's  Championship  Records  are  held  by  typists  who  learned 
Touch  Typewriting  by  going  from  the  OUtside  keys  toward  the  center,  thus  correcting  the  want 
of  balance  in  the  fingers  of  the  untrained  hands. 

Charles  E.  Smith's  "Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  is  the  leading  exponent  of 
the  Balanced  Hand  Methods.  It  produces  winners  because  it  is  the  most  constructive  system  of 
typewriting  ever  devised.  It  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  so  that  students  become  rapid, 
skillful  typists  with  a  minimum  amount  of  effort.  It  trains  all  the  fingers  all  the  time.  The  fingers 
are  trained  first  on  those  keys  over  which  they  are  naturally  held  when  in  their  normal  jiosition.     It  is 

scientifically  and  pedagogically  correct. 


NOW  READY -ELEVENTH  REVISED  EDITION 


Sim  paper  covets,  50c.:  Cloth,  75c.     Teachers'  Examijialioji  Copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c. 
respectively.     Mention  School. 

Also  adopted  by  the  New  York  and  Boston  High  Schools. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  2  West  45th  St..  New  York 
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NUMBER    I 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colnnibns.  O..  Post  OlHoe  as  and  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zaner, 
E.  W.  Bloser, 
Zaner  &  m.o.-E 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O..  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  80 cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  anti  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  38 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
Itapred  in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress,-be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possit)le),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 
Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 
Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
10th  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertisinu  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

^  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


FOREWARD 

Another  school  year  is  at  hand  and 
it  promises  well  for  commercial  edu- 
cation. The  year  that  is  past  has 
been  a  fair  average,  and  perhaps  a 
near  record  breaker.  Considering 
that  it  was  a  so-called  presidential 
year,  it  was  uncommonly  good. 

We  wish  for  one  and  all  engaged  in 
our  line  of  endeavor  all  the  prosper- 
ity and  success  they  deserve. 
Schools  that  are  doing  good,  thor- 
ough, clean  work  in  the  commercial 
subjects  are  doing  as  much  for  hu- 
manity as  are  those  of  any  other 
class  of  citizerfs. 

And  there  is  no  education  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  trains  for 
efficiency,  and  although  efficiency  is 
now  a  much  used  term  and  an  over- 
worked expression,  it  is  an  old  con- 
dition in  commercial  training  for 
that  is  what  commercial  instruction 
has  always  stood  for.  Indeed,  be- 
cause other  courses  of  fifty  years  ago 
were  not  efficient  in  a  common,  ave- 
rage every  day,  bread-and-butter 
way,  the  business  college  became  a 
necessity,  as  its  progeny,  the  com- 
mercial high  school  of  today. 

Therefore  let  us  begin  anew  the 
year's  work  the  determination  to  ter- 
minate ahead  of  where  we  find  it. 
The  Business  Educator  is  an  in- 
strument in  that  endeavor.  Use  it 
for  any  message  for  betterment.  We 
shall  try  to  do  our  part  better  than 
heretofore. 

WHO'S  IT? 

In  other  words,  who  is  it  contrib- 
uting the  new  series  of  lessons  in 
Business  Writing  started  in  this 
number  of  the  B.  E.?  We  may  print 
the  names  of  the  successtal  guessers, 
or  we  may  give  a  specimen,  a  paint- 
ing, or  a  subscription. 


THE  PENMANSHIP  OUTLOOK 


More  and  more  interest  seems  to 
be  centering  on  penmanship  in  pub- 
lic and  high  schools.  And  it  is  well 
for  it  to  do  so  until  penmanship  is  on 
a  par  with  other  arts  and  subjects. 

So  long  as  writing  is  required  it 
will  have  to  be  taught  and  so  long  as 
it  is  taught  it  should  be  taught  right- 
ly. And  as  a  rule  it  has  not  been 
taught  as  efficiently  as  other  sub- 
jects. 

However,  many  communities  are 
making  amends  by  redoubling  the 
zeal  and  increasing  the  attention  un- 
til writing  is  now  receivng  more  at- 
tention in  many  schools  than  it  has 
ever  received,  and  better  attention  as 
well. 


TO  SUPERVISORS 

If  we  do  not  miss  our  guess,  super- 
visors and  teachers  of  writing  will 
find  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  con- 
tributions begun  in  this  number  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Jno.  O.  Peterson, 
Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the  Tacoma, 
Washington,  Public  vSchools.  Per- 
haps something  better  has  heretofore 
appeared,  but  if  so,  it  has  escaped 
our  notice.  Need  we  say  more  to  di- 
rect your  attention  to  a  good  thing? 


NAILED 


Edmonton,  Alta. 
July  31,  '13. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 
Columbus,  O. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  desire  to  warn  your  advertisers 
against  one  of  your  subscribers— one  A.  Ti- 
ginier,  No.  2030  N.  Kampart  St.,  New  Orleans, 
who  orders  penwork  liberally  with  request  for 
itemized  bill  for  the  action  of  his  lodge.  Orders 
tilled  are  acknowledged,  but  nothing  further 
can  be  heard  tron.  him.  I  understand  others 
have  been  victims  of  the  same  plan. 

Yours  truly, 
Mervin  A.  Albin. 
[It  might  be  a  good  plan  for  all  who  have 
been  similarly  dealt  with  to  notify  postal  au- 
thorities. Mr.  Tiginier  is  not  a  subscriber  to 
The  Business  Educator,  but  he  occasion- 
ally buys  a  number. 

The  Publishers.) 
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METHODS    AND    RESULTS  IN 
WRITING. 


The  Premise  or  Adjustment  of  Focus. 


TART  ONE 

The  purpose  of  this  series  of  contributions  is 
to  improve  results  in  writing  rather  than  discuss 
methods  of  teaching  writing.  How  to  get  tangi- 
ble, permanent,  desirable  results  following 
formal,  technical  teaching,  will  be  kept  upper- 
most in  mind.  In  other  words,  how  best  to 
secure  dii-iclenila  in  the  way  of  results  upon 
the  iiit'ostnicuis  in  the  form  of  teacliiiiK' 
will  constitute  our  endeavors.  How  well  we 
shall  succeed  will  depend  in  a  large  part  upon 
how  well  roa  interpret  the  message  and  carry  it 
out  in  practice. 

Correct  pedagogy,  correct  method,  correc. 
practice  is  fundamentally  essential  to  successful 
and  superior  results,  but  a  poor  method  well 
executeil  is  better  than  a  good  method  poorly 
practiced.  Right  methods  well  executed  is  the 
ideal  and  should  constitute  the  aim  and  end  of  all 
teaching. 

liut  it  is  some  very  real  rather  than  ideal  con- 
ditions we  have  in  mind  and  shall  disuss,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  ^OHr  r/ief^Jods  is  right  but 
that  for  some  reason. lOUr  res  h/<s  are  not  satis- 
factory. For  method  may  be  perfect  and  result 
may  be  poor.  And  as  a  rule  the  practice  is  not 
ai  good  as  the  theory,  although  it  is  possible  that 
results  may  be  superior  to  the  theory  which 
fostered  them. 

This  may  seem  parirtoxical  but  it  is  very  true 
.\o  matter  how  correct  a  theory,  method  or  sys- 
tem may  be.  unless  it  is  practiced  intelligenly 
and  siiftic/erjf/.i-it  will  not  produce  successful 
or  practical  results.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
though  the  ideal  may  be  mediocre,  if  it  is  en- 
thusiastically, persistently  and  faithfully  prac- 
ticed, tangible,  fairly  practical,  successful  results 
will  ensue. 

Thus  the  need  of  sufficient  application  in 
order  that  even  the  best  theory  or  method  may 
produce  successful  results.  The  better  the 
theory  the  less  the  effort  in  the  end  to  apply  it, 
and  the  poorer  the  theory  the  greater  the  effort 
to  practice  and  apply  it. 

Not  infrequently  tlie  writing  done  in  the  writ- 
ing lesson  is  well  done,  both  as  concerns  man- 
ner  and  results,  but  not  infrequently  the  writing 
done  by  the  same  class  outside  the  writing  les- 
son is  done  poorly  in  both  method  and  result. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  not  the  method  but  the 
application  is  at  fault.  The  bimethods  have  been 
inadequate  and  the  bi-practice  insufficient. 

This  well-nigh,  wholesale  misapplication  of 
method  is  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  do  not 
fully  comprehend  that  the  writing  lesson  crisis 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  indicating  how  all 
written  work  slioald  be  done,  and  giving 
the  pupil  the  intelligence  and  the  poirer  to 
do  it.  Any  thing  short  of  this  is  failure.  As 
well  teach  correct  Enplish  expression  in  the 
language  lesson  and  be  indifferent  and  obliv- 
ious to  its  practice  in  other  recitations  and  in 
common  conversation,  as  to  teach  writing  cor- 
rectly lifteen  minutes  a  day  and  accept  slipshod 
writing  the  balance  of  the  time. 

A  wide  awake  teacher  can  teach  one  subject 
well  and  be  conscious  of  other  things  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  is  what  a  competent,  con- 
scientious teacher  does.  Such  a  teacher  is  never 
fertile  in  excuses  for  herself  and  pupils.  But 
while  many  teachers  are  both  competent  and 
conscientious,  they  clo  not  as  a  rule  comprehend 
and  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  eternal 
vigilance  when  not  giving  formal  instruction  in 
such  a  manually  difficult  artificial  art  as  writing. 
One  teacher  will  say:  "I  try  to  teach  writing 
rightly  but  the  children  do  not  write  well  at  other 
times."    The  greater  the  effort  in  teaching  the 


greater  the  iiastefalncss  when  results  do  not 
show  up.  fut  the  pressure  on  some  where  else- 
where results  will  show  up,  that  is,  put  it  on  all 
written  work,  or  on  methods  of  doing  all 
written  work,  or  on  the  value  of  good  writ- 
ing, elc. 

Another  teacher  will  say :  "We  have  so  much 
writing  to  do,  we  can't  take  the  time  to  do  it 
well."  The  very  argument  for  teaching  them  to 
write  more  rapidly  and  well  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  other  subjects.  The  more  the  writ- 
ing that  must  be  done  outside  the  writing  lesson 
the  more  the  need  of  the  writing  lesson  and  the 
more  the  need  of  efficient  instruction  in  the 
writing  lesson  and  the  more  the  need  of  watch- 
fulness to  see  that  it  is  applied  at  all  times. 

And  still  another  teacher  says:  "While  I  am 
hearing  the  A  division  recite,  I  cannot  watch 
the  B  class."  The  fact  that  other  teachers  do  is 
the  best  answer  to  such  self-centered  oblivious- 
ness, and  it  is  these  "other"  teachers  who  deliv, 
er  the  goods  in  writing.  They  are  Srni  in 
their  reqnirenieats  rather  than  fertile  in 
their  excuses. 

In  the  next  installments  we  wish  to  discuss 
the  obstacles  or  stumbling-blocks  to  good  gen- 
eral results  in  writing. 


On  June  15,  1913,  Mr.  Frank  O.  Car- 
penter, of  the  Englisn  High  School  of 
Boston,  departed  this  life.  He  had 
asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  some 
inonths  before  and  was  supposed  to 
be  recovering  his  health,  and  his 
death  therefore  came  as  a  serious  sur- 
prise and  shock  to  his  many  friends, 
the  precise  cause  of  which  we  fail  to 
learn. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  class-mate  of 
Col.  Roosevelt  in  Harvard,  an  author- 
ity on  Commercial  Geography  and 
Law  ;  an  author  of  a  series  of  elemen- 
tary commercial  readers;  and  a  writer 
of  varied  and  marked  ability.  His 
articles  on  Commercial  Geography 
contributed  to  The  Business  Educa- 
tor in  1904-5  were  epoch-making. 

Mr.  Carpenter  possessed  a  person- 
ality far  from  common;  enjoyed  inti- 
mate companionship  with  a  few  and  a 
wide  acquaintanceship  with  many; 
and  leaves  a  wife  and  son  to  revere 
his  inner  life. 

On  last  Christmas  the  writer  re- 
ceived the  following  original  poem 
from  him  which  seems  the  most  ap- 
propriate possible  parting  word  to 
print  here: 


ALLAH  AKBAR 
"  God  is  Great  " 

"Allah  il  Allah,"  once  more  today. 
To  Allah  il  Allah  we  humbly  pray. 

He  shows  where  the  Howing  well-holes  are 
In  the  heart  of  the  Desert.    "Mashallah ! " 

He  leads  through  the  sand  storm's  tierce  alarms 
To  rest  in  the  shade  of  the  waving  palms. 

The  Dates  and  the  Camels  come  from  HIM, 
And  the  "Strength  of  Horses,"    "AUah  Karim." 

He  comforts  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
"Allah  Akbar,"  but  "God  is  Great!  " 

Friend,  may  thy  shadow  never  cease ! 
"Allah  Bismillah  !  "    Rest  in  Peace  1 

FRANK  O    CARPENTER 
Written  Dec.  24, 19H.  Boston,  Mass. 

(Allah  il  Allah  *  *  There  is  no  God  but  Allah. 
Mashallah  •  Wonderful.  Allah  Karmin  ■■'  *" 
God  is  Good.  Allah  Akbar*  *  God  is  Great. 
Bismilah  »  *  Peace  of  Allah.) 

Yes,  Brother,  "rest  in  peace"  and 
live  in  the  memories  and  esteem  of 
thy  friends. 

C.  P.  ZANER. 


THE  ART  OF  WRITING 


Writing,  the  Queen  of  arts,  without  whose  aid 
Life  had  been  void,  and  slow  the  progress  made. 
The  cowardly  miser  hoards  his  gold  with  care 
And  counts  his  riches  in  his  secret  lair, 
(jold  rots  the  soul,  Writing  with  wisdom's  power 
Brightens  the  years,  illumines  every  hour. 
High  in  achievement's  regal  liall  she  sits 
And  gives  us  statesmen,  poets,  kings  antl  wits: 
Records  the  Assyrian  days  antl  Egypt's  prime 
And  let  us  live  throughout  the  olden  time : 
Recounts  the  deeds  of  those  who've  ruled  the 

Earth 
And  tells  the  woven  story  from  its  birth : 
Sends  forth  Great  Freedom's  stern  appeals  that 

rend 
The  tyrant's  power  and  all  injustice  entl : 
I'plift  our  gaze,  brings  Heaven  within  our  ken 
And  makes  us  all  revere  the  sceptred  pen. 

Grapho. 


In  Porto  Rico 


Mr.  F.  E.Oneth  and  Mrs.  Rachael  B.Wood, 
recent  students  of  the  Zanerian,  are  training  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
through  them  the  pupils,  to  write  witli  the  arm 
instead  of  the  fingers,  having  gone  there 
the  early  part  of  July.  For  two  months  during 
the  summer  they  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
teachers  of  the  island,  who  had  been  called  to- 
gether for  institute  purposes  at  Pimce  and  Rio 
Piedras,  and  their  reports  of  the  work  are  en- 
couraging. During  the  winter  they  will  visit 
the  various  cities  and  educational  centers  and 
direct  teachers  and  pupils  and  inspect  their  work, 
under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, E.  M.  Bainter,  and  his  supervisors  and  prin- 
cipals. 

The  island  has  a  school  population  of  about 
175,000  which  means  that  Porto  Rico  is  not  as 
small  a  community  as  many  think.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  thus  placing  writing 
upon  a  movement  basis  in  the  island  means  that 
the  educational  work  there  shall  be  second  to  no 
other. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  COMMERCIAL  WRITING 

By    MR.    NO    NAME 

But   by  somebody   whose   identity   will   be  revealed    in   due   course  of   time.     See   page   9. 
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A  Starter 

September  is  the  first  month  of  the  school  year.  It  is  the  month  when  teachers,  students,  and  all  who  are  connected  with  school  work  in  any  way, 
'turn  over  a  new  leaf."  It  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  are  refreshed  (even  those  who  didn't  go  a-fishin'  are  in  pretty  good  humor)-when  we  feel 
and  say  "Oh,  I  am  going  to  do  better  this  year  than  last  year— I  am  going  to  try  to  get  a  hundred  every  day  in  spelling,  in  algebra,  in  geometry,  trial 
balances  in  bookkeeping  will  all  come  my  way,  shorthand  characters  will  iiow  so  easily  from,  my  finger  tips,  the  typewriting  pages  will  all  come  back 
(from  the  teacher's  desk  of  course,)  to  me  with  the  ever-welcomed  letters  O.  K.,  and  last  but  not  least,  I  am  going  to  learn  to  write,  too,  as  I've  just  ne- 
glected it  heretofore." 

Say,  didn't  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there  are  but  26  letters  in  the  alphabet,  26  capital  letters  and  28  small  letters,  making  a  total  of  52.  Then 
there-are  52  weeks  in  a  year.  Let's  learn  one  letter  a  week!  Sounds  easy,  doesn't  it?  Keniember,  however,  ease  is  the  result  of  forgotten  toil.  Now, 
if  you  are  really  in  earnest  and  will  put  forth  the  necessary  effort,  the  time,  thought,  work,  practice,  and  study  needed,  you  will  be  a  beautiful  writer 
in  the  not  far-distant  future.    Are  you  willing  to  pay  the  price  ? 

"The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  tries." 

Materials 

'The  best  is  none  too  good"  is  a  good  motto  to  follow  in  selecting  your  writing  material.  Some  of  the  best  materials  to  use  for  every  day  business 
writing,  and  highly  recommended,  are  as  follows: 

Pens— Gillott's  BOl  and  604,  Zanerian  Ideal,  Palmer's  Business  Pen,  Spencerian  No.  1  and  2. 

Ink— Blue-black  inkis  best  for  daily  work  and  class  use.  If  work  is  to  be  prepared  for  photo-engraving,  use  jet  black  ink  such  as  Zanerian  India 
and  Higgius'  Eternal. 

Holders— A  cork-tipped  holder  is  good.  Zaner  Method  is  better.    Many  writers  prefer  rubber-tipped  holders. 

Paper— The  paper  should  be  regular  letter-head  size,  8  J^xll,  the  lines  from  %  to  >^  inch  apart  with  "struck  or  stop"  one-half  inch  margins  on  both 
sides  of  paper. 

Position 

"Good  position"  in  penmanship  practice  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  It  is  the  "one  important  thing"  that  beginning  students  should  con- 
tinually think  about,  and  keep  thinking  about  until  an  easy,  natural,  healthful  position  is  acquired  and  has  become  a  fixed  habit.  Considerable  will 
be  said  about  position  in  the  drills  to  follow,  but  for  the  present,  please  observe  the  few  following  suggestions:  Sit  erect— lean  slightly  forward,  bend- 
ing at  the  hips— keep  the  backstraight— elbows  near  the  edge  of  desk— both  arms  bent  at  right  angles  at  the  elbows-end  of  index  or  forefinger  one 
inch  from  the  point  of  the  pen,  holder  points  at  shoulder  and  a  little  to  the  right,  nails  of  little  and  ring  fingers  slide  on  paper,  study  good  writing 
illustrations  in  this  magazine  and  elsewhere. 


First  Specimens 

In  order  that  all  concerned  may  know  just  what  improvement  you  are  making,  and  will  make,  during  the  school  year,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that 
all  students  write  three  copies  (specimen  below),  sending  one  to  the  publishers  of  The  Business  Educator,  one  to  be  given  to  your  teacher  or 
parents,  and  one  retained  by  the  student. 

N»me  of  School 


Your  Name— Grade  or  Age 


B 


D       E 


U 


H 


K 


M 


N 


O 


R 


Date 


13    3    4    6 


7    8    9    0 


1234567890 


I  am  very  much  interested  in  penmanship  and  will  do  mj'-  verr  best  to  make  great  improvement  in  writing  during  the  school  year.    I  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  I  win  a  U.  E.  Certificate  of  Proficiency,  and  a  good  handwriting  to  be  used  all  through  life. 

Yours  penmanistically, 
(Your  initials  here.) 
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DRILL  1 
Name  Kate  of  speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

(0-15-13— C.  D.) 

1  Direcf  Compact  oval  200  revolutions  a  min  —  -. — 

2  Piish-and-pull  exercise  225  revolutions  a  min  

3  Indirect  compact  oval  200  revolutions  a  min  .- 

Stuily  position,  movement,  slant,  and  (luality  of  line  while  practicing  these  exercises.    Do  not  attempt  any  other  exercise  or  drill  untd   niiinber 
one  is  mastered.    Learn  one  thing  at  a  time. 

DRILL  2 

Name                                                Rate  of  speed  Date  C)  K'd  and  by  whom 

1  Direct  retraced  oval  200  revolutions  a  min  

2  (In)direct  compact  oval  225  revolutions  a  min  

3  Indirect  retraced  oval  200  revolutions  a  min  

Make  seven  revolutions  for  each  retraced  oval,  using  a  light,  tree,  elastic  movement.    Be  satisfied  only  with  the  very  best.    The  "indirect"  oval  i 
made  with  the  rever-^e  movement— as  the  hantls  of  a  clctck  move. 


DRILL    4 

N'ame                                                Rale  of  speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1  Direct  compact  oval  225  revolutions  a  min  

2  Uetraced  one-space  exercise           225  revolutions  a  min  

3  Indirect  compact  oval  225  revolutions  a  min  

This  makes  a  very  pretty  drill,  if  made  well,  and  the  most  important  thus  far  given.    Ovals  are  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three— two-thirds 
i  wide  as  long.    Avoid  using  finger  movement. 


DRILL   5 

Name                                                   Kate  of  speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1  Push-and. pull  exercise  225  downward  a  minute  

2  Compact  one-space  225  revolutions  a  minute 

3  Push-and-pull  exercise  225  downward  a  minute 

Before  startnig  to  work  on  this  drill,  it  might  be  »  ell  to  review  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  lessons.    Compare  your  w  ork  with  the  copy  quite  fre- 
quently.   Learn  to  criticise  your  own  writing. 

mf'A 

DRILI,  6 

Name  Rate  of  speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1  Capital  O  tracer  20  a  minute  __ _.. 

2  Retraced  oval  and  letter  20  of  each  a  minute  

3  Capital  letter  O  70  a  minute  

In  the  t)  tracer,  make  the  oval  first  and  then  finish  with  the  letter.    Count  1-2-3-4-5-C-finish  !— raising  the  pen  while  the  hand  and   arm   is  in  mo- 
tion.   Getting  quite  interesting,  isn't  it? 

Til     /^  f  \i     /T  '^  .    /^f\     ^  (\     y  C^ 

"    '   '   '   '    '   '    '  I 


ocyo-aao^cycyaaa 
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DBir.1,  7 
Name  Kate  of  speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1  Capital  C  tracer  20  a  minute 

2  Ketnced  oval  and  letter  20  of  each  a  minute 

3  Capital  letter  C  70  a  minute 

Make  the  letter  first  and  then  the  exercise.    Say— 1-2-3-4-5-6-7.    See  that  the  first  loop   in  C  drops  half  way  down.      Write  the  same  number  OE 
line  as  given  in  the  copy.    Do  you  practice  in  good  position? 


eod  o a  o  e  o  e^odoe 


14  ^     f^Jf^ud^neU^^fAu^aUr^      ^ 

DRILL  8 

Name                                               Rate  of  speed  Date  O  KM  aid  by  whom 

1  Capital  A  tracer  20  a  minute  - 

2  Retraced  oval  and  letter  20  of  each  a  minute  

3  Capital  letter  A  70  a  minute  

Make  letters  same  size  as  in  drill.    The  first  stroke  starts  leftward  and  ends  below  the  baseline.    Reiiieniber:    Fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year  and 
52  letters  in  the  alphabet.    See  the  point! 

V 

y  y/  ^^  /^  ^  x^/    X7  X7.  /^  X7    x:/ xy 


DRILL  9 

Name  Rate  of  speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1  Capital  K  tracer  18  a  minute                                                                 

2  Retraced  oval  and  letter  18  of  each  a  minute                                                   

3  Capital  letter  E  50  a  minute                                                            _ 

Use  a  free,  rolling,  arm  movement  in  the  K  tracer.  For  the  letter  count— 1-2  3,— 1-2-3,  or  one-good- E, — one-good- E,  or  dot-round  swing.    Letter 
E  is  E-see! 

o  o  o  o 


DRILL   10 

Name                                               Kate  of  speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1  Capital  D  tracer  ISaminute  

2  Retraced  oval  and  letter  18  of  each  a  minute  - - 

3  Capital  letter  D  50  a  minute  .- 

Use  the  same  movement  in  making  letters  as  exeicises.    Study  as  well  as  practice  is  necessary  for  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time.    O,  C,  and  A 
are  each  made  by  the  count  of  two,  E  and  D  by  the  count  of  three. 
(At  the  end  of  the  10  drills) 

Address  and  date 

I  have  written  the  10  drills,  as  given  in  the  September  number  of  The  Business  Educator, times  and  I  am  now   ready   for   next   month's 

work.  — ' 

Sign  your  name  here 


f^e^fa/hed^^^/!fua^^       ^ 
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BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 

S.  O.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Teacher  and    Penm 
10  Clay  SK,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Semi  self  addressed  postal  with   speelme 
fnr  orltk-lBin  to  Mr.  Snilth. 

'I  'I ini— 


Honor  Roll 

It  is  diflicult  to  decide  just  which  ones  of  the 
penmen  mentioned  below  are  realy  doins  the 
best  work  because  of  the  fact  that  their  writing 
differs  so  much   in  style,  just  as  the  writing  of 


those  two  masters,  Mr.  A.  D.  Taylor  and   Mr.  L. 
Madarasz,  differs  so  in  kind  and  appearance. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  arrange  them  in  ortler 
of  merit.  Here  they  are,  the  coming  penmen  of 
America,  the  men  who  are  preparing  to  step  up 
and  take  the  places  of  our  present  leaders,  who 
must  sooner  or  later  lay  their  burdens  upon 
younger  shoulders  :  — 

Mr.  M.  J.  Coyne.  Minooka.  Pa. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Carr,  Middletown.  O. 

Mr  John  S.  (Jriffith,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Myers  Zimmerman,  Allentown,  Fa. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Spryer,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Reelhorn,  Corning.  Calif. 

Mr.  S.  H    Boese.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
N.  B.    If  you  think  these  young  men  are  not  do- 
ing professional  Business  Penmanship,  you  are 
cordially  invited  to  submit  work  to  see  if  you  can 
lead  the  list.    Are  you  game? 


MOST  IMPROVKMENT. 

Mr.  O.L.Sims,  Palestine,  W.  Va..  made  the 
most  improvement  of  those  submitting  work  on 
my  copies.  He  also  executed  the  finest  move- 
ment-exercise designs,  about  300  of  which  were 
sent  me  for  examination  and  exchange.  His 
perseverance  and  red  hot  interest  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

All  subscribers'  work  criticised  free. 

General  Instructions. 

The  copies  herewith  are  intended  for  a  month's 
practice.  Work  faithfully  upon  them,  doing  suf- 
ticient  upon  each  to  make  very  decided  improve- 
ment. This  may  require  two  or  three  pages  of 
the  more  difficult  copies.  Then  about  the  20th 
of  the  month  prepare  your  work  for  criticism, 
using  sheets,  not  slips  of  paper,  and  writing  on 
both  sides  to  save  postage.  Send  me  two  orthree 
lines  of  each  copy,  leavmg  every  sixth  or  seventh 
line  for  indicating  criticisms  or  suggestions. 

Let  the  good  work  continue. 


Instructions  for  Copies. 

1.  Feet  Hat  on  the  Hoor,  right  elbow  projecting  an  inch  off  the  desk,  wrist  up,  penholder  pointing  about  at  the  right  shoulder.    Make  about  six  o 
seven  revolutions  with  the  little  finger  sliding  lightly.    Watch  slant.  ■■ 

2.  The  pen  should  be  in  motion  before  it  comes  down  to  the  paper.    Keep  top  and  bottom  evenly  rounded.    Pen  should  be  lifted  from  paper  while 
still  in  motion.    Finishinz  line  turns  upward  and  is  short. 

3.  Close  the  small  letters  carefully.    Space  widely  but  evenly.    Keep  the  little  finger  sliding  easily  for  connecting  lines. 

4.  Try  to  get  round  turns  for  tops  of  ni  and  n,  also  on  base  line  after  m,  n,  i.  and  u.    Both  upper  and  lower  turns  should  be  even  in  roundness. 

5.  Keep  spacing  of  letters  antl  worils  uniform.    If  you  find  sentence  writing  difficult,  do  extra  work  on  word  and  letter  practice. 


6.  Begin  with  small  loop  and  s7an<l^  please.    Make  four  or  five  revolutions  and  swing  off,  raising  the  pen  while  still  in  motion.    Curve  down 

line  of  lotH>- 

7.  Remember  that  this  capital  is  oval  or  eliptical  in  form,  not  circular.    Try  to  avoid  getting  a  corner  at  arrow  by  curving  the  down  line  well  near 
the  top. 

8.  You  are  not  likely  to  curve  the  up  line  of  the  top  loop  enough.    Bend  it  well.    Keep  upper  loop  quite  narrow.    Study  proportion  closely. 

9.  Long,  rather  narrow  upper  loops.    Down  line  curved  well  all  wav  tlown  to  avoid  a  corner  at  arrow.     Watch  slant  of  finishing  loop  or  oval. 

10.  Make  the  five  without  lifting  the  pen.    Get  a  little  dot  or  very  short  downward  hook  at  top.    Freedom  covers  a  multitude  of  inaccuracies. 

11.  Now  show  me.    Watch  ending  lines.    Beginning  lines  are  optional.    Space  evenly. 


12.  Bound  turns  are  desirable  because  thev  produce  ease  with  legibility.    Keep  the  arm  rolling.    Write  the  word  without  lifting  the  pen  or  pausing. 

13.  You'll  have  to  slow  up  a  little  just  as  the  pen  approaches  the  small  letter  a.    Don't  give  up.    Compel  your  hand  to  obey. 

14.  The  best  capitals  have  the  upper  loop  narrow.     Watch  slant  of  the  two  loops  of  C  and  slant  of  1. 

15.  If  a  wor<i  gives  you  difficulty,  practice  it  by  itself  until  it  is  greatly  improved.    Then  try  the  sentence  again,  then  repeat  the  process  with  the 
poorest  word,  etc.    Perserverance  often  accomplishes  much  more  than  genius. 


>9/C7  ^  ^..-r7..<^  a^  xTn.-.-a-Lh'-tZ^ 


Id 


f^^^iO^i^dS^^^/iu^i/icr'       ^ 


10.  start  with  (lot  as  for  E.    Tip  the  little  center  lociuilownwanl  a  little.    Finisli  otf  strungly. 

17.  This  will  show  how  well  you  mastereii  No.  16.    Well  curved  at  arrows  to  avoid  corner  near  base  line. 

18'  These  lessons  being  for  intermediate  or  advanced  students,  you  should  be  able  to  make  six  or  seven  without  a  pause.    Curve  i 

19.  Same  finishing  loop  as  in  No.  0.    Keep  the  lines  paralleil  at  x  x. 


^y     fy     (Sy     &     C- 


^  B  S 

(S   (S   (S  d> 


(o    (o     (o 


6    (o     (p 


20.  Small  e  is  used  more  than  any  other  letter.    Keep  down  line  quite  straight,  and  the  connecting  line  running  along  base  line  with  little  finger 
sliding  easily. 

21.  Keep  loop  of  e  open.    Curve  the  down  line  of  s  well  and  finish  with  a  dot. 

22.  Write  the  small  letters  close  to  the  capital.    Last  stroke  of  t  should  be  short  and  as  high  as  the  minimum  letters. 

23.  Be  a  real  live  one.    Wake  up  to  the  opportunities  that  business  men  are  nnxious  to  put  in  the  waj-  of  the  bustler. 


'^yT^Jj'.-T--  ..^o^n^^t^ y%^f-v-t-i^-9^  .y(y(y-vn^     .xA^-^L^tAy  u-ynJti^-'7^-f--<dyha^^^ 


24.  The  down  line  is  bent  slightly  outwartl  from  center  of  capital.    Lower  loop   is  not  quite  flat  along  the  line  on  which  it  rests.    Keep  base  of 
letter  also  on  line  and  round  at  both  arrows. 

25.  Swing:  the  capitals  boldly.    Make  d  only  twice  as  high  as  a.    Close  body  part  and  watch  its  width. 

26.  Get  some  ginger  into  your  work.    Swing  out.    Guard  against  the  tendency  of  making  base  of  letter  too  wide  and  tops  too  pointed. 


"/)  JJ  fr  jT  jT 


27.  Keep  body  part  of  d  even  in  height  with  others  letters.    You  need  two  pages  of  this  at  least.    Of  course  it's  up  to  you. 

28.  It's  a  bully  word  to  practice.    Go  to  it  and  smile. 

29.  Be  confident  and  swing  at  the  capitals  strongly.    See  retrace  or  dot  on  v,  and  height  of  d. 

30.  Let  your  purpose  be  to  do  the  thing  before  you  whether  large  or  small,  in  the  very  best  way  you  can.    Try  it.    The  small  things  will  soon  become 
important  ones.    You'll  win  success  in  no  other  way. 


>1 
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33.  The  point  of  a  is  as  far  to  the  right  as  is  the  upper  right  point  of  u.    Close  the  letters  carefully. 

34.  Don't  make  the  first  larger  than  the  other  letters.    See  dot  or  hook  in  c. 

S.").    Yet,  its  in  the  dictionary.    Now  see  if  you  can  drill  it  into  your  muscles  by  careful  persevering  practice. 

30,    Devote  part  of  your  leisure  moments  to  getting  further  preparation  or  skill  in  your  chosen  line  and  you  will  be  suprised  at  your  advancement. 
37.    Curve  up  line  at  arrow  well.    Make  the  straight  line  tracer  quickly  and  go  to  the  oval  without  lifting  the  pen.    Retraced  parts  both  on  same 
slant,  please. 


30.  Like  No.  38  with  beginning  line  omitted.  Do  not  press  heavily  on  your  pen.  Space  your  letters  evenly.  Do  not  make  top  of  oval  higher  than 
top  of  stem. 

40.  Make  the  last  part  of  the  small  letter  by  retracing  the  down  line  as  instructed  for  the  capital.  Keep  the  point  of  the  little  oval  on  the  base 
line,— don't  turn  it  upward.    Curve  ire// at  arrow. 


f^^f^u^/n^dA^^^/iu^ii^      ^ 
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41.  As  a  result  producer,  this  copy  is  much  better  thar:  any  purely  movement  drill.    Smooth  lines  come  from  smooth  motions.    Study  form  closely 
tirst.  then  swing  at  them. 

42.  Keep  your  writing  on  the  line,  place  your  small  letters  close  to  your  capitals  and  try  for  smooth  light  lines. 

43.  Here's  some  wide  spacing-    Keep  the  letters  small.    You  may  space  as  widely  as  you  wish  if  you  space  evenly. 

44.  To  succeed  you'll  need  more  than  the  three  R's,  you'll  need  the  three  P's  too.     Be  plucky,  energetic  and  reliable. 

;'./2,-A^£^^     _J2^.fL^2^     ^/2./2/2/9  ^^^1/2/2 
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An  liighth  Grade  class,  Whittier  School,  Kearney,  Nebr.,  Miss  Julia  Johnson,  teacher.  J.  A.  Strj'ker,  Supervisor. 


.^^f3Bu^/ned^^(^ifu^i^^      ^ 
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SECONDARY  ESSENTIALS 

The  primary  essentials  of  writing— 
the  ones  which  make  for  legibility- 
are  angles,  turns,  retraces,  loops, 
straight  and  curved  lines,  and  ovals. 
These  are  common  to  all  styles  or 
systems,  and  are  the  real  fundamen- 
tals of  readable  writing. 

The  secondary  essentials  of  writ- 
ing^the  ones  which  make  for  good- 
ness or  sightliness— are  size,  slant, 
and  spacing  as  concerns  form,  and 
rate  of  speed  and  correlation  of  finger 
and  arm  action  as  concerns  move- 
ment. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  narrow  specialist,  or  the  super- 
ficial generalist  is  to  confuse  the 
primary  and  secondary  essentials, 
and  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
some  one  or  two  of  the  essentials, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  others.  Thus 
the  tendency  of  some  is  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of  slant,  or  of 
spacing,  or  of  size,  or  of  speed,  or  of 
movement,  or  of  turns.  And  where 
this  takes  place  some  other  equally 
important  quality  suffers. 

Not  until  we  can  comprehend  the 
value  and  place  of  each  of  these  vari- 
ous essentials  can  we  make  pedagogy 
and  practice  meet  harmoniously. 

To  such  extent  do  these  things  tend 
toward  extremity  that  devices  are  in- 
vented and  olanned  and  patented 
from  time  to  time  to  regulate  slant, 
or  size,  or  spacing,  or  motion  as  each 
conceives  that  particular  thing  to  be 
especially  important  or  difficult  to 
develop. 

If  we  were  to  take  them  all  serious- 
ly, for  one  has  as  good  argument  as 
the  other,  we  would  have  the  pupil  so 
hobbled  and  hedged  and  regulated 
that  he  could   scarcely  discover  that 


he  possessed  a  free  will   or  a  respon- 
sive body. 

What  we  desire  to  emphasize  or 
make  plain  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  things  which  enter  into  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  writing, 
each  of  which  is  as  important  as  the 
others,  and  that  the  liberal  specialist 
or  the  efficient  generalist  will  give  to 
each  and  all  their  proportionate  at- 
tention. 

This  will  mean  in  a  practical 
scheme  of  development  that  one 
thing  will  be  emphasized  at  one  time 
and  another  at  another  time,  but 
never  at  the  loss  of  other  equally  im- 
portant things.  Age  will  have  to  do 
with  the  relative  values  of  essen- 
tials, the  young  or  inefficient  pupil 
needing  emphasis  upon  the  primary 
rather  than  upon  the  secondary  es- 
sentials. 

The  rate  of  speed  or  gait  in  writing 
is  very  important,  as  is  also  the  rela- 
tion of  finger  to  arm  action. 

And  last  but  not  least,  the  broad- 
minded  specialist  recognizes  that  as 
an  end  there  is  no  one  way  for  all, 
but  that  there  is  for  each;  that  in  the 
beginning  there  needs  to  he  some 
one  general  plan  of  action  but  that  as 
the  work  progresses  it  needs  to  be 
modified  to  meet  each  individual 
need.  Generality  in  the  start,  indi- 
viduality in  the  end,  far-seeing  peda- 
gogy and  well-planned  practice  to 
lead  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Therefore,  the  need  of  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  and  appreciating  the 
importance  of  each  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development  in  order  to  avoid 
the  pit-falls  of  short-sighted  exagger- 
ation of  this  or  that  detail. 


Applied  Salesmanship 

Right  ill  the  midst  of  summer  we  received  a 
good  sized  list  of  subscriptions  from  the  Actual 
Business  College  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Walter 
Luke  sending  the  list.  Mr.  Luke  is  a  pupil  of 
that  Institution  and  a  member  of  theirSalesman- 
ship  Class,  antl  the  principal  of  the  school  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Luke  as  a  selling  assignment,  the 
task  of  giving  a  talk  on  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, and  the  list  above  mentioned  was  the 
result  of  that  talk.  We  wish  to  congratulate  the 
school  for  originating  the  idea,  and  Mr.  Luke  for 
his  successful  demonstration  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruction  received  and  delivered  in  that 
Institution. 


Mr.  Stewart 

Mr.  (j.  R.  Stewart,  of  Rochester, N.Y.,  advertis- 
ed in  the  April  and  May  numbers  of  The  Busi- 
NE,s.s  KiJUCATOR  and  for  some  reason  patrons 
have  been  unable  to  hear  from  him,  their  mail 
being  returned  and  he  having  moveil.  If  anv 
one  knows  of  his  present  whereabouts,  they  will 
confer  a  favor  upon  Mr.  Stewart,  ourselves  and 
our  patrons  by  notifying  us  of  his  address. 

Obituary 

On  June  16th  Mrs.  A.  W.  Kimpson,  formerly 
of  Amarillo.  Texas,  departed  this  life  at  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Our  sympathy  and  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  is  hereby  extended  to  the  four 
year  old  son  and  father.  Mr.  A.  W.  Kimpson, 
who  survive.         
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Professional  Edition 

Devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  busi- 
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THE  N.  C.  T.  FEDERATION 

Walter  E.  Ingersoll,  the  General 
Secretary,  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation,  is  doing 
more  than  his  part  to  make  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  next  holidays  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  indications  are  that  he 
is  succeeding. 

The  outlook  was  never  better  for  a 
rallying,  rattling  good  time,  and  a 
helpful  inspiring  one  as  well. 

The  location,  the  lapse  of  time 
since  the  last  meeting,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  commercial  education 
bespeak  a  revival,  renewal  and  in- 
crease of  interest. 

Let  all  plan  to  be  there  and  then  all 
go  who  can,  and  the  cause  will  have 
won  a  distinct  advance.  Better  still, 
all  send  on  their  money,  and  things, 
and  if  any  fail  they  will  get  more 
than  their  money's  worth  in  the  Re- 
port. 
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For  the  Mid-Summer    When  the    new  Declara- 
Get-Away  tion    of    Independence    is 

written,  let  us  hope  there  will  he  a  clause  assert- 
ing the  inalienable  right  of  everybody  to  a  vaca- 
tion. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  everybody 
has  a  right  to  his  vacation  at  his  employer's  ex- 
pense, but  that  is  not  really  the  point.  Rights 
are  moral,  spiritual  and  physiological  as  well  as 
legal.  A  man's  rights  are  based  on  his  needs, 
and  a  man's  body  needs  a  vacation,  as  also  cioes 
his  soul.  The  word  vacation  comes  from  a  Latin 
word  root  which  means  to  be  empty,  hence  a 
vacation  is  really  a  period  when  a  man  becomes 
a  sort  of  industrial  vacuum,  all  worriesand  work, 
business  and  b  "wailings,  having  been  emptied 
out  for  the  nonce.  It  is  a  period  of  recreation 
which  is  literally  re-creation— re-storing. 

The  active  working  human  being  who  does 
not  have  these  periods  of  quiescence,  will  wear 
out  and  go  to  the  scrap  heap  before  his  time. 
The  wise  old  Hebrews  decided  that  a  man 
should  rest  one-seventh  of  the  time,  and  so.  es- 
tablished the  Sabbath.  If  a  man  needed  to  rest 
absolutely  one  day  in  seven  in  those  easy-go- 
ing ol<l  days  when  most  people  did  nothing 
more  strenuous  than  to  watch  a  flock  of  sheep  on 
a  hillside,  how  much  more  does  he  need  this 
rest,  in  this  time,  of  whizzing  wheels  and  spin- 
dles, and  the  clickety-click  of  a  hundred  kinds 
of  machines,  that  keep  people's  nerves  and  mus- 


cles at  full  strain  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a 
day. 

A  few  days  ago  I  got  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
liest  business  school  hustlers  in  the  west,  who 
announced  that  his  school  doors  were  "going  to 
be  locked  for  at  least  six  weeks  during  July  and 
August  and  that  everybody  would  take  to  the 
woods."  Who  doesn't  know  that  the  whole 
force  will  come  back  in  September  re-charged 
with  vim  and  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  school 
and  everybody  connected  with  it  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  the  break  away  ? 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  all  sorts  of 
profits  and  compensations  will  be  measured  by 
the.rear  instead  of  by  the  week  or  month,  and 
that  this  year  will  include  at  least  one  month 
when  every  worker  shall  be  entitled  to  go  to  the 
woods,  or  to  the  mountains,  lakeside  or  seashore 
and  kick  up  his  heels,  without  a  fear  that  his 
pocket  book  or  liis  stomach  will  suffer  thereby. 

All  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  say  "aye." 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it.  Now,  get  busy 
and  liring  it  about  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Text-Book  The  political  blatherskite  is 
Bogy  ever  on  the  hunt  for  an   "issue" 

that  promises  an  opportunity  to  show  that  the 
"peepul"  are  being  robbed.  Just  now  the  p.  b. 
is  giving  his  especial  attention  to  the  question 
of  school  text-books.  As  a  result,  the  records  of 
various  state  legislatures  during  the  past  winter 
show  a  more  than  usually  abundant  output  of 
freak  legislati('n  on  school  book  matters.  In 
some  states,  these  fool  laws  threaten  to  handi- 
cap seriously  the  work  of  the  schools.  In  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  a  certain  tribe  of  agitators 
have  been  making  cheap  political  capital  by 
telling  how  school  patrons  are  being  "impover- 
ished by  the  cruel  exactions  of  the  Book  Trust," 
etc.  Like  most  outcries  of  this  sort,  there  is  just 
enough  truth  in  it  to  make  the  lies  sound  plaus- 
ible. It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  one  or 
two  of  the  big  book  publishing  companies  have 
frequently  been  guilty  of  various  sorts  of  disrep- 
utable methods  in  gettnig  business.  Sometimes, 
as  in  Missouri,  they  have  been  "caught  with  the 
goods"  in  attempting  to  bribe  members  of  the 
legislature,  while  anyone  who  has  had  much  to 
do  with  official,  county  and  state  text- book 
adoptions,  knows  about  the  "ways  that  are  dark 
and  the  tricks  that  are  (not  always)  vain,"  which 
are  practiced  by  the  trusted  manipulators  of 
these  big  moneyed  concerns.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  there  is  a  "trust"  in  the  school- 
book  business.  The  biggest  concern  in  the 
country  gets  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
school-book  business.  The  fact  is,  that  this  is 
about  ihe  only  domain  of  production  in  which 
there  is  not  a  trust.  It  is  a  further  fact  that  most 
of  the  bad  things  the  companies  have  done,  are 
directly  traceable,  not  to  combination,  but  to  the 
fierce  war  of  competition,  in  which  all  of  them 
are  engaged.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  retail  and 
wholesale  price  of  school  books  is  lower  in  pro- 
portion to  actual  cost,  than  is  that  of  almost  any 
other  product  that  the  people  consume. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  reckless  exaggeration 
too.  about  the  amount  the  people  pay  for 
school  books.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
tifty  cents  a  year  per  capita.  Compared  with 
what  the  people  pay  for  clothing  or  meat  or  to- 
bacco or  beer  or  amusements  or  automobiles,  the 
amount  paid  for  school  books  is  mere  pin-mon- 
ey. The  trouble  is  that  His  Majesty,  the  aver- 
age American  citizen,  .is  niggardly  when  it 
comes  to  spending  money  for  education.  He  will 
throw  down  a  dollar  for  a  pocket  full  of  cigars,  a 
round  of  drinks,  or  a  breakfast  beefsteak,  with 
cheerful  nonchalance,  but  if  Ethel  or  Tommy 
has  to  have  a  sixty-five  cent  arithmetic,  his 
pocket  nerve  gets  a  twinge,  and  he  damns  the 
Book  Trust  and  feels  abused. 

It  is  really  a  funny  old  world,  isn't  it  ? 

Lime  in  This  story  is  a  little  old,  but  it 

the  Backbone  makes  a  good  introduction  to 
what  1  want  to  say  in  this  particular  meandering. 
.\  meeting  was  once  being  held  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  one  of  our  great  universities. 
Some  obviously  needed  reform  was  in  process 
of  discussion.  The  venerable  chancellor  was 
present,  and,  while  he  believed  in  the  proposed 
reform,  opposed  action  on  grounds  of  "policy." 
It  was  then  that  a     disgusted   and  outspoken 


member  of  the  board,  blurted  out:  "O,  rats!  Dr. 
A.,  why  you  haven't  enough  lime  in  your  back- 
bone to  white  wash  your  old  bald  head !" 

I  am  often  reminded  of  this  story  when  busi- 
ness school  proprietors  tell  me  that  they  "do  not 
dare"  do  this  or  that,  for  fear  "the  students  won't 
stand  for  it,"  Constantly,  I  am  hearing  remarks 
like  the  following  : 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  stronger  English 
work  in  our  Shorthand  Department,  but  so 
many  students  don't  want  to  take  it." 

"I  am  sure  your  book  is  better  than  the  one  we 
are  using,  but  it  costs  twenty  cents  more, and  I*m 
afraid  to  ask  the  students  to  change." 

"Of  course,  it  is  a  great  nuisance  to  have  the 
students  constantly  visiting  over  the  telephone, 
but  there  would  be  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  if  I 
were  to  stop  it." 

"Confidentially,  I  don't  like  this  "actual  busi- 
ness from  the  start"  which  we  are  using,  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  largely  a  waste  of  time, and  I  would 
like  to  put  in  some  theory  work  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  our  students  seem  to  like  the  actual 
business,  and  I  am  afraid  to  make  a  change." 

A  school  with  a  timid,  weak-kneed,  policy- 
serving  manager,  carries  a  heavy  handicap.  It 
takes  a  combination  of  several  good  (lualitles  to 
make  a  successful  school  man.  but  not  the  least 
important  of  them  is  a  backbone  with  plenty  of 
lime  in  it.  The  students  of  a  school  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  they  come  to  school  to 
get  what  they  nred,  not  what  they  think  they 
like.  The  manager  of  the  school  is  the  one  to 
decide  what  these  things  are.  He  is  responsible 
to  tlie  students  and  their  parents  for  the  success 
and  value  of  the  scho<)l  work.  He  shirks  his 
duty  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
the  whims  of  his  students.  A  successful  school 
has  to  be  a  monarchy.  The  referendum  and  the 
recall,  are  as  out  of  place  in  it  as  they  would  be 
in  a  military  camp.  Woe  unto  a  school,  where 
the  man  who  is  supposed  to  run  it  has  a  rubber 
hose  in  lieu  of  a  vertebral  column. 

The    Petty    Are  Out  in  Kansas,  there  is 

the  Poisonous  a  summer  resident  pop- 
ularly called  a  "chigger."  I  believe  the  diction- 
ary spells  it,  "chigoe."  but  the  average  Kansan 
does  not  make  this  fine  distinction.  The  chig- 
ger is  a  blood  red  little  mite,  so  small  that  it 
takes  a  good  pair  of  eyes  to  see  it  without  a  glass. 
There  is  not  any  trouble,  however  about  know- 
ing that  Mr.  Chigger  is  around,  when  he  once 
selects  some  tender  area  of  your  epidermis  as 
his  feeding  ground.  Wherever  he  inserts  his 
microscopic  proboscis,  there  will  come  an  in- 
flamed spot,  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and 
that  burning,  itching,  little  circle,  will  give  you 
more  trouble  for  the  next  day  or  two  than  all 
your  other  griefs  combined.  Scientists,  with 
liking  for  comparisons,  have  calculated  that  if 
the  chigger  were  as  large  as  a  house  fly.  and 
poisonous  in  proportion,  his  bite  would  produce 
death  in  less  than  a  minute.  If  Victor  Hugo 
was  right  in  his  idea  that  nothing  in  nature,  no 
matter  how  insignificant,  could  have  been  left 
out  without  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole,  nature  has  surely  done  us  a  good  turn  in 
making  the  indispensable  chigger  so  small. 
She  has  kindly  followed  this  plan  in  herother 
departments  also.  The  poison  sumac  emits  but 
an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  its  deadly  toxico- 
dendric  acid.  If  it  gave  it  out  as  a  rose  gives 
out  its  fragrance,  everybody  within  a  mile  of  a 
poison  ivy  plant  would  die.  Also,  if  the  hornet 
were  as  large  as  an  eagle,  and  equipped  with  a 
proportionate  sting— and  his  present  disposition 
—one  colony  of  hornets  would  depopulate  a  . 
continent. 

There  is  the  same  happy  arrangement  as  to 
poisonous  humans.  The  venomous  ones  are 
little,  menially  speaking  just  as  vipers  and 
rattlesnakes  are  the  stupidest  of  the  serpents. 
"Criminals  are  mostly  fools."  observes  Lom- 
broso,  and  all  of  us  have  noticed  that  the  poi- 
sonous an<l  pestiferous  little  liars  and  scandal- 
mongers who  go  about  making  trouble,  are 
rather  feeble  folk  after  all.  Big  soiiJs  rareJr 
atiug.  They  may  rend  and  tear  when  enraged, 
but  there  are  no  poison  glands  at  the  base  of 
their  fangs,  (jreat  warriors,  savage  or  civilized, 
wield  clean  spears  or  swords.  It  is  the  pygmies 
that  shoot  the  poisoned  arrows.  Lucky  it  is  for 
the  world  that  the  poisonous  of  our  species  are 
not  often  Websters  or  Gladstones. 

( Co7ilinned  o?i  page  22). 
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Report  of  the 

N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION 

UNIQUE 


You  have  always  heard  that  word  but  I'll  wager 
never  with  the  reiteration  we  did  at  the  National 
Education  Association's  tifty-tifth  meetinR  at 
Salt  Lake  July  7  to  11. 

Take  the  City  itself.  This  is  what  they  told 
us. 

It  is  unique  in  having  so  many  unique  fea- 
tures 

It  is  unique  because  it  lies  cradled  in  a  valley 
so  full  of  beauty  and  interest  that  no  one  can 
name  its  e(|iial  in  all  the  world 

It  is  unique  in  having  an  all-year-ronnd  cli- 
mate that  is  nearest  to  the  ideal. 

It  is  unique  in  the  number  of  men  and  women 
of  talent  and  genius  that  it  has  produced  in  the 
arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  literature,  ora- 
tory and  the  drama. 

It  is  unique  in   having  the  lowest  death  rate, 
the  most  favorable  healtli  rate  and   in  excelling 
in  tonic  rate. 
It  is  unique  in  having  the  finest  water  supply. 
It  is  unique  in   being  the  place   where  irriga- 
tion was  first  practiceil  as  an  aid  to  agriculture. 

It  is  unique  in  having  the  most  beautiful  sun- 
sets. 

It  is  unique  in  the  surpassing  value  of  its 
thermal  springs. 

It  is  uniiiue  in  its  organized  charities  and  in 
the  young  people's  general  information  organ- 
izations. 
It  is  unique  in  its  wide  streets. 
It  is  unique  in  having  Old  Folks'  days. 
It  is  unique  in  having  the  tinest  Commercial 
Club  buildmg  and  the  largest  membership. 

It  is  unique  in  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
its  resources. 
It  is  unitiue  in  its  hospitality  to  strangers. 
It  is  unique  in  its  social  and  religious  features. 
It  is    unique    in    having    a  bathing  resort  in  a 
a  lake  so  salty  that  one  cannot  sink  in  it. 

It  is  unique  in  its  provisions  for  the  recreation 
and  amusement  for  its  citizens. 

It  is  unique  in  having  the  greatest  number  of 
pretty  girls  ami  beautiful  women. 

And  the  uniquest  of  all  the  uniques  is  that  the 
above  statements  have  been  so  carefully  consid- 
ered that  each  is  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge. 
They  are  backed  by  abundant  authority  too 
voluminous  to  introduce  here. 

As  we  write  shortliand,  the  best  commercial 
asset  we  have  ever  possessed,  excepting  perfect 
health  and  a  sense  of  humor,  we  "took"  conver 
sations  and  talks  here  and  there  and  are  sentling 
you  some  from  (Uir  notebook  for  your  scrapbook 
(or  waste  paper  basket.) 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  teachers  hope 
to  accomplish;  Help  forward  antl  direct 
especially  the  development  of  moral,  agricul- 
tural and  vocational  education;  secure  better 
recognition  of  the  teachers' calling,  and  to  that 
end  continue  to  work  for  better  salaries,  tenure 
and  pensions:  secure  better  recognition  of 
woman's  position  and  compensatifin  in  educa- 
tional work,  emphasize  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  moral  training  and  character  build- 
ing in  education  everywhere. 

The  uniform  school  must  give  place  to  the 
universal  and  various  school.  The  uniform 
school  is  the  prescriptive  school  that  ignores 
and  therefore  often  denies  and  even  defies  the 
nature  of  individuals.  But  as  an  engineer  of  so- 
ciety in  respect  both  to  its  economic  affairs  and 
to  its  ethical  concerns,  the  teacher  should  regard 
the  general  welfare.  He  should  not  prepare 
market  either  for  an  overloaded  labor  market  or 
for  a  profession  or  occupation  for  which  there  is 
not  need  or  beneficial  use.  Because  a  youth  has 
an  aptitude  for  organic  chemistry  is  an  in- 
sufficient reason  for  instructing  him  as  a  brewer 
of  malt  li(|uors  or  as  a  distiller  of  alcohol  even 
in  neighborhoods  where  there  is  an  economic 
demand  for  such  services. 

There  are  now  twelve  hundred  recognized 
gainful  occupations.  There  are  also  three  hun- 
dred recognized  lines  of  economic  activity  not 
directly  gainful  but  of  high  importance,  from 
housewifery  to  nonsalaried  management  and 
direction  of  eleemosynary  institutions,  great 
and    small.    By    preparnig    youth  this    *ay  or 


that  way,  the  teacher,  as  social  engineer,  pro- 
motes or  retards  the  progress  of  these  various 
occupations.  X'ocational  instruction  in  every 
line  halts  for  want  of  teachers  rather  thin  of 
public  approval.  The  teaclier  who  becomes 
fully  aware  of  tlv  nature  and  extent  of  his  infiu- 
ence  as  a  social  engineer  will  immediately  en- 
large his  own  usefulness. 

The  department  of  business  education  held  an 
interesting  session. 

President  Brecheen  gave  a  -'review  of  the  past 
anil  a  forecast  of  the  future  of  the  commercial 
training  in  the  high  schools."  He  traced  the 
significant  steps  of  development  in  the  com- 
mercial courses  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
President  Brecheen  said  that  the  greatest  de- 
velopment and  progress  made  during  this 
period  was  in  the  last  five  years.  President 
Brecheen  also  discussed  the  modern  equipment 
employed  in  the  business  courses  and  also  the 
requirement  of  this  branch  of  high  school  in- 
struction. 

Plain  business  talk,  straight  from  the  shoulder 
and  hitting  more  than  one  subject  for  later  dis- 
cussion, marked  the  meeting  of  the  department 
of  business  education.  Slipshod  methods  of 
teaching  Knglish  to  the  average  commercial 
student  and  carlessness  an<l  neglect  in  the 
teaching  of  plain,  ordinary  every  day  siielling 
were  the  chief  points  of  attack.  There  were 
enough  differences  of  opinion  to  make  the  ses- 
sion one  of  great  interest,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  efforts  of  the  speaker?  aroused  practical 
ideas  that  will  be  worked  out  in  many  of  the 
commercial  departments  of  the  country. 

In  arguing  the  necessity  for  more  thorough 
training  in  English  and  spelling,  Frances 
Eftinger-Kaymtnid,  Pacific  Coast  Manager  for 
The  (iregg  Publishing  Company,  said  that  the 
ordinary  successful  business  man  was  too  busy 
to  know  how  to  spell  and  punctuate,  and  the 
stenographer  was  paid  for  such  work  and  should 
be  able  to  do  it  if  she  earned  her  salary.  She 
urged  more  care  in  the  preparation  of  spelling 
lessons,  saying  that  the  pupil  who  missed  two 
words  out  of  a  hundred  ueetled  those  two  words 
as  much  as  did  the  pupil  who  missed  forty-nine 
out  of  a  hundred. 

Reginald  R.  Stuart,  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Jose,  Cal.,  high  school,  spoke 
on  "Specially  Prepared  and  Incidental  Busi- 
ness Training."    Among  other  things  he  said; 

"Business  training,  so  far  as  the  high  school 
feather  is  concerned,  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classts;  First  specially  prepared,  and, 
second,  incidental.  I'nder  the  first  of  these 
would  be  included  all  budgets,  .systems  and 
schemes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  arrange  make 
believe  transactions,  assignments,  etc.,  untler  as 
nearly  real  contlitions  as  possible. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  the  greatest  opptir- 
tunitj  for  business  training  may  be  found  in  the 
special  con<litions  which  govern  each  particular 
locality.  This  training  may  be  termed  inci- 
dental, for  usually  the  business  practice  is 
merely  an  important  by-product. 

The  great  object  of  our  work  is  efficiency,  and 
efficiency  means  prominence,  advancements, 
responsibilities.  It  often  means  much  more; 
Health,  virtue,  life  itself  depends,  oft  times,  up- 
(ui  the  ability  to  do  well  the  work  one  has  to  do. 
That  is  our  mission,  and  only  the  slums  of  a 
great  city  and  the  outcasts  of  eternity  realize 
how  great  it  is." 

We  commercial  teachers  are  so  afraid  our 
work  isn't  beautiful- here  is  what  my  luttes  tell 
me  was  said  by  two  highbrow  speakers. 

Europe  calls  us  commercial  and  we  are  com - 
meicial,  but  tiiat  need  not  necessarily  ciumote 
our  blindness  to  the  beautiful.  The  Japanese 
are  deservedly  called  the  "Yankees  of  the 
east,  but  their  lives  are  penetrated  by  the 
sense  of  beauty.  The  (ireeks  were  the  most 
commercial  union  of  the  distant  past  and 
they  left  the  Parthemui  and  memories  of  a 
ileathless  art.  Kembrandt's  etchings  show  a 
forest  of  masts  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  crowded 
with  squat  Dutch  merchantmen.  Titian  looked 
out  over  the  Kiva  and  saw  the  glowing  sun 
gild  in  its  setting  a  thousand  sails,  Venetian 
galleys  laden  with  argosies  from  Araby  and 
Ind. 

The  most  potent  infiuence  upon  American 
life  and  art  has  been  that  of  the  great  inter- 
national expositions.  Here  our  people  have  re- 
ceived   their   visual    education.      Standards   of 


duty  and  efficiency  have  been  set  before  them 
and  they  have  been  quick  to  absorb  and  learn. 
In  these  great  clearing  houses  for  thought,  in 
these  great  laboratories  where  the  fine  gold  is 
smelted  and  the  slag  refused,  in  these  great 
granaries  where  the  ephemeral  chaff  is  win- 
nowed. American  art  has  been  tested  and 
proved. 

The  appreciation  of  att  and  the  love  of  beauty, 
next  to  the  love  of  (jod,  are  the  greatest  safe- 
guards against  things  gross  anil  low  in  human 
life,  and  holds  out  to  well  ordered  beings  legiti- 
mate and  infinite  sources  of  happiness.  To  see 
beauty  and  love  it  is  to  possess  large  securities 
for  true  living.  The  best  educational  thought 
of  the  times  demands  that  proper  training  of  the 
child  must  liring  into  healthful  activity  not  only 
the  body  and  intellect,  but  also  the  emotional 
and  esthetic  faculties.  The  training  of  the 
school  must  fit  the  individual  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  as  well  as  its  maintenance.  In  the 
long  run  that  is  the  best,  most  practical  educa- 
tion which  prepares  one  for  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  in  life. 

The  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  the 
social  centers  of  the  community  life  and  this 
fact  doubles  the  importance  of  the  work  of  beau- 
tifying the  school  and  placing  within  them 
conditions  which  will  exalt  the  esthetic  and 
ethical  life  of  the  people.  In  hundreds  of 
schools  splendid  work  is  being  done  in  the  way 
of  school  decoration,  in  courses  in  drawing,  and 
in  arts  and  crafts,  as  well  as  by  the  efforts  of  art 
associations  in  placing  works  of  art  in  the  school 
rooms. 

Everybody  knows  big,  masterful  Superin- 
tendent Pearse.  of  the  Milwaukee,  schools— here 
is  some  of  the  things  he  said  about  the  continu- 
ation schools,  tireat  numbers  of  young  people, 
either  because  it  is  necessary,  or  because  they 
think  it  is  necessary,  will  Itave  school  before 
they  com.plete  the  minimum  of  ordinary  educa- 
ion.  They  leave  also  without  any  adequate 
preparation  for  the  business  which  they  choose, 
A  part  of  tlie  people  who  require  the  service 
of  a  continuation  school  are  yining  persons  un- 
der IK  years  of  age,  who  should  get  not  only 
more  of  general  education,  but  who  need  train- 
ing to  make  them  better  craftsmen  or  followers 
of  various  employments.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  will  be  a  great  number  of  persons  above 
18  years  of  age  who  need  to  continue  some 
general  studies  to  make  them  wiser  and  happier 
citizens.  They  need  also  to  get  more  training 
in  the  things  that  will  make  them  intelligent  in 
their  business. 

Different  kinds  of  continuation  schools  will  be 
required.  Among  these  will  be  the  half  time 
classes,  in  which  young  people  will  work  one- 
half  of  the  day  and  attend  school  one-half  the 
day  or  they  will  attend  school  one  day  and 
work  the  next  day ;  or  perhaps  they  will  work 
for  one  week  and  attend  school  one  week.  In 
each  of  these  arrangements  the  young  ijerson 
will  fill  one-half  of  a  job;  two  young  people 
will  fill  a  ilesk  at  school  continuously  and  the 
same  two  voung  people  will  fill  out  a  job. 

There  will  also  be  evening  continuation 
schools  for  persons  over  18  years  of  age;  young 
people  below  that  age  should  not  be  permitted 
to  attend  school  in  the  evening  after  they  have 
done  a  full  day's  work. 

For  boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age,  there 
will  also  be  established  classes  where  they  may 
attend  school  for  one-half  day  during  the  week 
following  some  regular  employment  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time. 

The  course  of  studies  for  these  schools  will 
differ  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students 
anil  the  amount  of  time  they  can  spend  in 
school.  The  younger  pupils  must  have  general 
studies.  They  must  have  those  subjects  which 
will  make  them  better  citizens. 

They  must  also  be  trained  in  the  business 
which  they  have  chosen.  The  older  people 
most  of  whom  are  trained  in  their  business  to  a 
reasonable  degree  may  also  wish  some  help  in 
this  direction.  They  will,  however,  be  inter- 
ested chiefly  to  increase  their  general  knowl- 
edge and  to  learn  those  things  which  will  make 
them  more  intelligent  citizens. 

The  '•plant"  for   these    schools    will  be  of  ne- 
cessity adapted  to  the  kind  of  instructitm  given 
— equipment  for  teaching  the    household  arts— 
for  teaching  the  use  of  tools,  for  giving  a  knowl- 
\  Cotttniucd  on  page  28.) 
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BOOKKEEPING  AND 
ACCOUNTANCY 

H.   F.   ROBEY, 
Eagaa  School  of  Business, 
HACKENSACK.  N.  Y. 
T  II — II  " —  ir 


BOOKKEEPING     AND    ACCOUNT- 
ANCY 


Dear  readers  of  The  Business  Ed- 
ucator and  teachers  of  "Bookkeep- 
ing and  Accountancy."  It  is  with 
great  pleasure,  yet  with  much  hesita- 
tion that  I  write  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing articles  that  will  appear  from 
month  to  month  through  the  columns 
of  The  Business  Educator  this 
coming  year. 

The  editor  suggested  that  I  devote 
a  part  of  the  articles  to  methods  of 
presenting  the  subjects  of  "Book- 
keeping and  Accountancy"  rather 
than  to  the  working  of  accounting 
problems. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  study  with  you 
some  things  about  the  Beginning 
Work  of  Bookkeeping. 

I  believe  that  teachers  and  school 
proprietors  might  not  be  averse  to 
hearing  some  views  as  to  hew  ele- 
mentary bookkeeping  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  beginning  student. 
The  right  beginning  of  the  elemen- 
tary work  in  bookkeeping,  in  my 
judgment,  is  in  many  respects  the 
the  most  important  part  of  the 
course,  because  of  the  far  reaching 
effects  it  has  in  securing  efficiency  in 
the  more  advanced  parts  of  the 
course.  Two  things,  then,  become 
necessary.  First.  Proper  subject 
matter.  Second.  The  best  method 
of  presenting  the  subject.  I  wish  to 
refer  particularly  to  the  latter,  be- 
cause a  wrong  presentation  at  the 
start  will  likely  lead  to  a  wrong  end- 
ing, while  a  right  start  promises  the 
right  ending.  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  our  first  effort  should  be  to  sim- 
plify the  students'  approach  to  the 
subject,  so  that  he  may  secure  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  debit  and  credit,  and 
that  we  as  teachers  and  school 
proprietors  should  adopt  all  means 
and  methods  that  will  contribute 
to  that  result  and  avoid  all  those 
that  will  interfere  with  it. 

Let  me  consider  with  you  for  a  mo- 
ment what  some  of  the  authors  have 
done  in  the  past  and  see  if  what  I  say 
later  will  not  appeal  to  your  common 
reasoning.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  teaching  accounts  and  their 
proper  debits  and  credits  by  using 
the  journal  as  the  medium  {or  record- 
ing business  transactions  attd  indicat- 
ing the  name  that  should  be  debited, 
and  credited,   seemingly   to   overlook 


the  fact  that  in  so  doing  we  are  vio- 
lating some  of  the  principles  of  peda- 
gogy and  universal  practice.  Every 
teacher  and  bookkeeper  knows  that 
the  journal  is  the  least  used  book  in 
any  business  and  is  never  used  ex- 
cept for  such  entries  as  do  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  other  books,  and  for 
closing  entries  at  the  end  of  some 
stated  period  of  the  business,  usual- 
ly once  each  month.  The  first  im- 
pressions that  a  student  receives  are 
likely  to  be  the  lasting  ones,  and 
we  must  see  to  it  that  he  receives  the 
right  ones.  In  our  present  day 
methods  with  our  loose  leaf  systems, 
no  business  man  would  journalize 
cash  receipts  and  payments,  pur- 
chases, sales,  etc.,  yet  we  have  in  the 
past  been  teaching  the  beginner  to 
do  just  such  things,  and  which  a 
little  later  on  we  tell  him  do  not  be- 
long in  the  journal,  but  should  be  en- 
tered in  either  the  cash  book,  pur- 
chase journal,  sales  journal,  etc. 

But  these  are  not  the  least  of  the 
pedagogical  mistakes  that  have  been 
made.  A  greater  one  is  that  we  have 
been  expecting  our  student  to  deter- 
mine the  debits  and  credits  arising 
from  a  particular  transaction  before 
we  have  taught  him  to  analyze  and 
classify  that  transaction,  which  is  a 
cardinal  pedagogical  sin.  Then  we 
have  been  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  use  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  c,  cquired  before  he  ever  came  to  us, 
which  is  another  violation  of  peda- 
gogy; and  then,  by  a  wrong  start,  we 
have  fixed  in  his  mind  an  entirely 
wrong  procedure  in  practical  book- 
keeping, which  is  another  evidence 
against  our  good  teaching  sense. 

As  it  has  well  been  said  that,  "This 
is  the  Eighteenth  or  Electricity  Cen- 
tury," it  is  then  necessary  to  be 
abreast  of  the  times.  Let  us  see  if 
there  is  a  better  way  of  presenting 
the  subject  of  bookkeeping  to  the  be- 
ginner in  a  way  that  will  not  violate 
well  established  principles  of  psy- 
chology, as  well  as  our  own  common 
sense.  In  the  first  place,  what  does 
the  student  know  when  he  comes  to 
us,  that  we  can  make  use  of  in  his  in- 
troduction to  the  subject  of  book- 
keeping? Well,  every  boy  or  girl 
knows  what  is  meant  to  receive 
money  and  to  pay  money,  to  buy 
something  or  to  sell  something,  and 
that  is  sufficient  to  build  on  as  we 
unfold  the  subject  to  the  student  by 
degrees. 


Although  the  student  may  have  a 
very  vague  and  indefinite  idea  of 
what  bookkeeping  really  is,  he  soon 
learns  that  bookkeeping  is  recording 
transactions  in  books,  and  then  we 
explain  to  him  what  a  transaction  is, 
i.  e.,  that  in  every  transaction,  there 
is  an  exchange  of  something  for  val- 
ue, and  that  it  is  either  a  completed 
or  an  uncompleted  transaction,  and 
that  the  commonest  transactions  are 
those  in  which  we  buy  something  or 
sell  something,  or  receive  cash  or 
pay  out  cash;  and  right  here,  mark 
you,  we  have  the  student  on  familiar 
ground,  because  he  already  knows 
the  difference  between  a  purchase 
and  a  sale  of  goods  or  a  receipt  and 
payment  of  cash,  which  make  up  the 
four  principal  and  most  important 
classes  of  transactions,  and  which 
occur  more  frequently  than  any 
other. 

Second.  The  next  step  in  the  stu- 
dent's progress  of  reasoning  is  that 
if  we  hand  him  a  bill  for  goods  pur- 
chased, he  understands  at  once  that 
it  is  a  purchase  transaction,  and  if 
he  is  informed  that  we  have  sold 
goods,  he  will  at  once  understand 
that  it  is  a  sales  transaction.  Hand 
him  currency  or  a  check  received  and 
he  knows  at  once  that  it  is  cash  re- 
ceived, while  on  the  other  hand  if  he 
is  instructed  to  issue  a  check  or  pay 
out  currency,  he  knows  that  it  is  a 
cash  payment.  Thus  you  see  he 
learns  how  to  classify  transactions 
as  they  are  presented  to  him,  and 
when  he  is  told  that  all  purchases 
are  entered  in  a  purchase  book,  that 
all  sales  are  entered  in  a  sales  book, 
that  all  cash  receipts  and  payments 
are  entered  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  cash  book,  he  forever  and  without 
the  least  difficulty,  is  able  to  deter- 
mine at  the  moment  he  sees  a  trans- 
action exactly  in  what  book  it  should 
be  recorded. 

This  disposes  finally  of  any  ques- 
tion there  might  be  of  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  teaching  beginning  stu- 
dents how  to  classify  transactions 
and  enter  them  in  the  proper  book  of 
original  entry  right  at  the  start.  It 
is  very  necessary,  then,  to  teach  deb- 
it and  credit  as  applied  to  business 
transactions  in  their  true  meaning. 
These  terms  are  derived  from  "Debt- 
or" and  "Creditor,"  meaning  "one 
who  owes"  and  "one  who  is  owed;" 
therefore  in  their  true  sense  they  are 
applicable  only  to  personal  accounts, 
and  as  applied  to  all  other  accounts 
they  simply  indicate  which  side  of  an 
account  is  meant.  The  arithmetical 
treatment  of  all  accounts,  other  than 
personal  accounts,  is  the  best  and  the 
only  treatment  that  does  not  violate 
the  simplest  process  of  reasoning. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  transactions  from  the  start 
and  recording  them  in  the  proper 
book  of  entry  greatly  simplifies  the 
( Covtinued  ow  p"ge  29.) 
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A    SCHOOLMASTER 

TO  HIS  FARMER  PUPILS 

C.  E.  BIRCH,  Prin.,    Haskell   Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 
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PERMIT  ME  TO  INTRODUCE— 

For  many  months  I  have  had  in 
mind  a  series  of  letters  such  as  a 
school  master  might  write  to  former 
pupils.  First  of  all,  I  tried  to  form- 
ulate in  my  mind  the  qualities  of  an 
ideal  schoolmaster.  The  one  I  now 
present  to  you  is  a  composite  of 
many  I  have  known.  He  is  a  man  of 
fine  Christian  character, sympathetic, 
broadly  experienced,  educated  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  efficient  in  his  work 
and  that  he  has  never  ceased  to 
grow.  He  is  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
help  the  young  people  who  come  to 
him  for  help.  He  has  talents  which, 
if  they  had  been  turned  into  channels 
of  trade  and  barter,  might  have  won 
him  fame  and  position  and  perhaps 
wealth.  He  has  turned  aside  from 
these  that  he  might  lead  a  life  of  help- 
fulness to  young  people.  He  is  hap- 
piest when  surrounded  by  a  class  of 
keen,  fresh  manly,  womanly,  enthu- 
siastic young  people,  eager  to  storm 
the  gates  of  the  castle  Success.  He 
is  content  to  win  his  laurels  by  proxy 
by  inspiring  Youth  to  do  the  things 
he  himself  might  have  done. 

Having  described  the  man  I  must 
introduce  him  by  name — I  have  al- 
ready given  the  real  introduction — 
John  Faithful,  Schoolmaster.  John: 
a  name  that  somehow  suggests 
strength.  Faithful  :  an  index  of  his 
character.  Schoolmaster  :  the  most 
honorable  title  to  which  man  may  as- 
pire. 
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The  schoolmaster  has  received  a  letter 
from  Edwin  Kichter,  a  former  pnpil  in  a  [; 
country  school,  asking  for  ad\ice.  Ed- 
win woukl  like  to  attenti  liie  business 
college  where  Mr.  Faithful  is  now  teach- 
ing, but  has  very  limitetl  means.  He  is 
willing,  he  says,  to  work  for  his  board 
and  thinks  he  can  raise  enough  to  pay  Jj 
liis  tuition. 
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Letter  Number  One 

Helpfulville,  Sept.  3,  191 — 
Friend  Edwin  : 

I  am  glad  you  wrote  me  the  letter 
which  1  have  just  received.  You  wish 
to  know  wheher  there  is  a  chance  for 
you  here.  You  have  not  much  money; 
but  you  have  a  burning  ambition  to 
learn  something  of  business  and  to 
fit  yourself    for    "increased   useful- 


ness." When  you  say  ijicreased  ust- 
ftilness  you  touch  upon  the  very  key 
word  of  education.  Education  is  not 
a  process  by  which  you  prepare  to 
live  easily  while  some  one  else  does 
all  the  work.  Keep  that  idea  of  in- 
creased usefulness  by  you  and  cher- 
ish it.  I  don't  know  how  seriously 
you  meant  it,  but  I  take  it  as  a  very 
hopeful  sign. 

How  much  grit  have  you?  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  you  played  a  good 
game  of  baseball  and  could  hold  your 
own  when  it  came  to  shocking  wheat 
in  the  harvest  field.  But  somehow  to 
pursue  the  course  you  propose  takes 
a  lot  of  hang-on,  bull-dog-like  quali- 
ties. You  say  you  have  enough  mon- 
ey to  pay  your  tuition,  but  that  you 
would  have  to  earn  your  board.  It 
can  be  done,  but  don't  try  it  unless 
you  are  willing  to  face  some  things 
which  will  make  you  wince.  You 
will  have  to  dress  cheaply,  hoard 
every  penny,  live  on  poor  meals  and 
work  longhours,  leaving  but  limited 
time  for  study— all  this  while  you  see 
about  you  other  young  folks  with 
money  to  throw  away  on  luxuries  to 
which  you  will  be  a  complete 
stranger. 

I  am  not  telling  you  these  things  to 
discourage  you,  but  rather  to  pre- 
pare you  for  the  fight  you  will  make— 
for  I  feel  sure  you  are  going  to  make 
it  I  think  you  have  the  stuff  in  you, 
but  when  you  come,  come  with  your 
jaw  set  and  your  upper  lip  stiffened. 

How  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  and 
go  fishing  down  on  Springer  creek 
one  of  these  lazy,  hot  days.  Remem- 
ber the  time  little  Bobbie  Wright  fell 
in  and  you  fished  him  out.'  And  how 
we  went  down  to  the  bridge  for  a  pic- 
nic the  last  day  of  school? 

I  know  that  folks  think  I  have  risen 
in  the  world  and  that  it  is  more  hon- 
orable to  be  a  teacher  in  a  school  of 
this  kind,  but  my  heart  goes  back  to 
that  little  district  school.  How  we 
decked  it  out  in  flowers  every  spring, 
and  do  you  remember  how  we  painted 
the  inside  walls  when  the  board  re- 
fused to  hire  the  work  done?  And 
how  we  worked  to  raise  money  for 
pictures  and  our  little  library  ? 

But  as  I  look  back,  I  can  see  so 
many  more  things  I  might  have  done 
for  those  boys  and  girls.  It  makes 
me  want  to  redeem  myself.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  I  believe  my 
boys  and  girls  need  me  here  last 
school  meeting  day  might  have  found 


me  trudging  out  a  country  road  to 
apply  for  a  district  school. 

If  you  decide  to  come,  you  can 
count  on  my  help  in  securing  a  place 
to  work  your  way.  Some  of  our  boys 
carry  a  paper  route;  some  wash  dish- 
es in  restaurants;  some  do  janitor 
work — we  can  surely  find  something 
for  you  to  do.  You  can  come  out 
with  me  for  the  present.  It's  a  long 
walk,  but  that  will  do  us  good. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Faithful. 


Marshall's   Meanderings  from  page  19. 

Think  About  Some  time  ago  the  writer 

It  of  an  article  in  an  esteemed 

contemporary  averred  that  spelling  is  all  a 
mere  matter  of  memory.  I  mildly  entered  a 
protest,  and  tried  to  give  some  reasons  for  my 
dissent,  with  a  few  illustrations.  Now.  comes 
back  our  writer,  admitting  that  there  is  a  reason, 
or  reasons,  why  words  are  spelled  as  they  are, 
but  arguing,  that  inasmuch  as  one  does  not  have 
time  to  stop  to  reason  out  the  spelling  of  a  word 
every  time  he  has  occasion  to  use  it.  he  might 
as  well  "pass  up"  the  reasoning  entirely  and  go 
to  "memory's  storehouse  and  get  the  word  with 
the  letters  properly  arranged."  (Jur  writer 
seems  profoundly  impressed  with  this  deep 
conclusitm  and  asks  us  with  an  air  of  linality  to 
"Stop  a  minute!  Consider.  Think  it  over." 
Well  I  have  stopped  several  minutes,  also  con- 
sideretl  and  in  my  weak  way,  thought  it  over. 
It  would  appear  that  our  friend's  method  ap- 
plied to  other  tilings  than  spelling,  might  re- 
lieve the  world  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
mental  wear  and  tear.  Why  bother  ab<)ut  the 
reason  for  anything?  Juststock  up  the  memory 
storehouse  with  everything  wanted,  and  then 
draw  on  the  stock  as  occasion  rei]uires.  The 
process  is  so  simple!  But  it  is  not  new.  It 
was  about  all  there  was  to  education 
before  the  days  of  Pestalozzi.  and  our 
memory  spelling  friend  supplies  evidence 
that  the  idea  still  persists.  However,  modern 
educational  thought  is  a  unit  on  the  proposition 
that  memory  is  a  pretty  weak  structure,  unless 
imbedded  in  the  solid  concrete  of  reason.  In 
its  application  to  word  study,  there  might  he 
more  tenability  in  our  friend's  position,  if  spell- 
ing alone  were  the  most  important  considera- 
tion. But,  reasoning  about  words  helps  us  im- 
mensely in  the  more  important  matters  t)f  their 
meaning  and  use.  To  know  the  structure  of  a 
word  not  only  helps  us  t<i  remember  its  spelling, 
but  it  helps  us  to  use  it  with  precision.  It  is  in 
the  spelling  class  that  this  whole  matter  should 
be  studied,  instead  of  letting  the  work  of  this 
class  be  a  mere  jabber  of  meaningless  memory 
spelling.  I  re-echo  our  friend's  question  and 
admonition.  "Is  not  this  true?  Think  about 
it"? 


NEWS  NOTES 

p.  Myers  Beiges,  of  Haddenfield,  N.  J.,  has 
been  appointed  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
East  Orange. iN.  J.,  High  School. 

Milton  K.  Roberts,  of  Greenville,  111.,  Col- 
lege, has  accepted  a  position  in  Wessington 
Springs,  S.  Dak. 

Miss  Rose  L.  Fichtner,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  contracteil  to  teach  with  the  Hurst  School, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y..  next  year. 

Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Hesley,  Iowa,  has  been 
chosen  :is  a  new  commercial  instructor  for  the 
Owttsso,  Mirh.,  Business  College. 

(j.  E.  Gustafson,  of  the  Inter-StateCommercial 
College.  Reading,  Pa.,  is  to  teach  in  the  The 
L.  L.  Williams  Kochester  Com'l  School,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y,,  his  position  in  Reading  being 
Hlled  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Brown. 

Arthur  Stuckenbruck,  of  Highland  Park  Col- 
lege. DesMoines.  Iowa,  has  been  assigned  to  a 
position  as  commercial  instructor  in  The  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  of  Westminister  College, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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O.    S.    SMITH, 
Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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ARTICLE  7 

There  are  numerous  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject  of  interest;  some 
methods  deserve  praise  and  some  do 
not.  The  aliquot-decimal  system  of 
calculating  interest  is  about  the  most 
satisfactory  in  results  and  about  as 
easily  learned  as  any.  We  speak  of 
the  aliquot-decimal  system  here  and 
use  it  as  being  synonymous  with 
what  is  frequently  called  the  "60  day 
rule"  of  interest,  or  the  ''6",,  rule" 
of  interest.  The  name  of  60- 
day  rule  or  6%  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied to  so  many  different  methods  of 
solving  interest  problems  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  what  is  meant  when 
anyone  speaks  of  the"60  day", or  "6",, 
rule"  of  interest. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  such  a  name  should  be  applied 
to  any  particular  method  of  calculat- 
ing interest  since  what  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  "60  day  rule",  is 
applied  exactly  the  same  when  70 
days,  100  days  or  any  other  number 
of  days  is  involved.  The  same  is 
true  concerning  the  term  "6%  rule" 
as  the  reasoning  applied  to  6,"o  will 
apply  to  any  rate  as  well  and,  fre- 
quently with  results  that  are  just  as 
satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

The  subject  of  interest  might  just 
as  well  be  taught  either  in  decimals 
or  perentage,  as  interest  is  a  deci- 
mal system  of  calculation.  It  is  giv- 
en in  nearly  all  text  books  as  an  ap- 
plication of  percentage,  and  percent- 
lage  is  based  entirely  upon  the  second 
decimal  place. 

The  use  of  aliquot  parts  is  also  in- 
volved in  interest  and  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  it,  and  that  is  why 
the  term,  "aliquot-decimal,"  method 
is  used. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  inter- 
est to  a  class  it  is  well  to  introduce 
it  with  a  few  questions  generally  as 
interest  laws,  the  philosophy  of  in- 
terest, and  its  practical  side,  A  copy 
of  the  interest  laws  of  the  state  can 
be  procured  by  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  asking  for  them. 
They  should  be  read  over  carefully, 
and  discussed  with  the  class  from 
time  to  time.  This  reference  to  the 
interest  laws  will  give  a  touch  of  re- 
ality to  the  work  that  is  not  obtained 
otherwise.  It  also  enables  the  class 
to  see  that  interest  is  not  an  abstract 
subject  like  most  of  them  believe  it 
to  be. 


It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  interest  calculations 
are  based  upon  360  or  365  days  to  each 
year,  but  if  a  copy  of  the  interest 
laws  is  used,  this  point  can  easily  be 
cleared. 

We  shall  assume  in  all  cases  here 
that  interest  is  calculated  upon  a  ba- 
sis of  360  days  to  each  year.  The  so- 
called  exact,  or  accurate  interest  will 
receive  attention  later.  For  introduc- 
ing the  subject,  we  will  also  assume 
6"„  as  the  rate  as  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  commonly  used  of  all  rates. 

Suppose  a  loan  or  a  note  is  made 
payable  in  one  year,  with  interest  at 
6','o  per  annum;  it  simply  means  that 
the  promisor,  the  maker,  agrees  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  principal,  a 
sum  equal  each  year  to  6-100  of  that 
principal,  and  for  a  less  period  of 
time  a  proportionate  amount.  T/if 
proportioti  is  determined  entirely  by 
time.  By  looking  at  the  diagram 
furnished  in  a  previous  article  we 
will  notice  that  in  interest  the  ele- 
ment of  time  comes  in  prominently 
for  consideration,  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  percentage  question. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
only  distinction  between  interest  and 
profit  or  loss  is  the  element  of  time. 
In  profit  and  loss  no  consideration  is 
given  to  time  as  the  rate  of  profit  or 
loss  is  based  upon  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  cost  and  profit,  or  cost 
and  loss.  In  the  discounts  discussed 
so  far,  time  is  not  an  element  at  all 
and  only  enters  as  a  sort  of  condition 
to  determine  whether  the  discount  is 
to  be  allowed  or  not  to  be  allowed. 
The  amount  of  the  discount  is  not  af- 
fected one  way  or  the  other  by  the 
time. 

Therefore  to  introduce  this  subject 
let  us  consider  first  the  relation  be- 
tween time  and  rate.  If  we  consider 
360  da.  to  an  interest  year  and  6%  as 
the  rate,  we  have  the  following  prop- 
osition: The  interest  for  360  da.  at  6",, 
equals  6-100  of  the  principal,  or  to  ab- 
breviate the  process,  we  find  : 
6%  =  360  da,  or  6-100  =  360  da. 

Therefore  1"„  -=  60  da,  or  1  100  =  60 
da. 

Then  the  general  rulefollows:  That 
the  interest  on  any  principal  at  6"„, 
for  60  da.,  is  equal  to  1-100  or  I  "„  of 
that  principal,  and  1%'  is  found  by 
moving  the  decimal  point  two  places 
to  the  left  in  the  principal.  Now  let 
us  apply  this  rule  to  the  following 
problem;    What    is    the    interest    on 


$376.40  at  6"f,  for  85  days?  By  observ- 
ing the  rule  stated  we  have  this  re- 
sult : 

3.76  40  =  Int.  at  6%  for  60  days 
1.254     =    "     "     "     "    20    " 
.313     =    5    " 

$5,331  =     "    85    " 

In  order  to  get  good  results  the  stu- 
dents should  be  drilled  on  getting 
the  aliquot  parts  in  days.  Take 
numbers  such  as  54,  48,  37,  28,  18,  etc., 
all  less  than  60.  These  numbers  will 
divide  into  factors  or  aliquots  of  60 
as  follows:  54=30.20,  4;  48=30,  15,3; 
37=30,  6,  1;  28=15,  12,  1;  18=12,  6. 
Then  take  such  numbers  as  90,  115, 
136,  197,  etc.,  all  larger  than  60. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  num- 
bers contain  multiples  of  60,  and  the 
class  should  separate  them  by  first 
taking  the  largest  multiple  of  60  con- 
tained in  the  number  and  then  take 
the  remainder  and  separate  it  into 
factors  of  60,  etc.,  thus,  90=60,  30;  115 
=60,  30,  20,  5;  136=120,  12,  3;  197=180, 
12,  5. 

Plenty  of  practice  in  separating 
these  numbers  should  be  given  as  the 
students  will  likely  have  more  trouble 
in  separating  the  number  of  days  in- 
to suitable  parts  than  any  other  work 
in  this  method  of  interest. 

When  the  subject  is  first  introduced 
the  drill  mentioned  above  should  be 
given  and  all  work  done  in  calculat- 
ing the  interest  should  be  written 
out  in  full,  like  the  illustration  given 
above,  until  the  students  are  reason- 
ably familiar  with  the  work.  Then  a 
gradual  process  of  elimination  of  ex- 
planations should  take  place.  No- 
tice the  illustrations  below  as  to 
what  may  be  omitted  in  order  to  save 
the  time  required  to  write  unneces- 
sary figures. 

What  is  the  interest  on  f463.81  for 
158  days  at  6»u  ? 

Explained  in  full  the  work  would 
be  as  follows  : 

4.63.81  =  int.  at  6%  for    60  days 

9.27.6  = 120      " 

2.31.9  = 30      " 

.46.33=    " '     3       " 

.15.44= 2       " 

12.21.2=  ' "    158 

After  the  student  has   learned    to 
apply  the  rule  well  and  to  eliminate 
all  useless  figures  this  same  problem 
would  appear  as  follows  : 
4.6381 
9.276 
2.319 
.463 
.154 

$12,212 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  if 
the  work  is  to  be  done  with  facility  the 
time  should  be  divided  into  aliquot 
parts,  mentally,  and  the  result  only  of 
each  calculation  written  down  in  its 
proper  place  ready  to  add. 

( Continued  in  October) 
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Mr.  F.  Stanley  Powles,  whose  portrait  appears 
above,  was  b"rn  of  excellent  parentage  at 
Union  (irove,  Wis.,  and  is  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  and  rising  young  men  of 
the  Kadger  State. 

Hu  otitained  his  education  in  the  Grammar, 
High  and  Normal  School,  of  his  state,  and 
while  teaching  in  the  High  School  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Racine  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, In  1904  he  was  chosen  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Spencerian  Business  College,  of  Milwaukee, 
where  his  influence  went  out  among  the  young 
people  of  the  State. 

In  1907  the  Milwaukee  School  Board  elected 
him  to  the  position  of  commercial  teacher  in  the 
the  West  Division  High  School  of  that  city,  in 
which  capacity  he  still  serves. 

During  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  Powles  has 
been  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Commercial 
High  School  Teachers'  Federation,  and  much  of 
its  present  strength  is  due  to  his  inspiration  and 
executive  ability. 

While  engaged  in  teaching  as  a  profession,  he 
is  also  active  in  church  circles,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  acting  pastor  of  the  Han- 
over Street  Congregational  Church,  of  Mil- 
waukee, where  his  messages  attract  large  audi- 
ences from  week  to  week.  He  is  also  connected 
prominently  with  Christian  Endeavor  work  of 
that  section  of  the  state,  and  of  the  whole  state 
as  well. 

Mr.  Powles  is  also  a  baritone  soloist  of 
ability  and  has  appeared  before  audiences  in  the 
leailing  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle  West.  In 
connection  with  his  other  duties,  he  has  devel- 
oped the  Male  Chorus  of  the  High  School  in 
which  he  is  teaching. 

It  is  pleasing  to  run  across  a  personality  big- 
ger than  a  profession  and  large  enough  to  find 
recognition  in  more  than  one  calling,  and  there- 
fore it  gives  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Powles  to 
our  many  readers  and  to  bespeak  for  him  suc- 
cess, onward  and  upward. 
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Mr  E.  H.  (joit,  of  the  Niagara  Business  Insti- 
tute. Niagara  Kails.  X.  Y.,  has  added  two  new 
teachers  to  his  staff.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Paul,  of 
the  Bowling  (ireen,  Ky  ,  Business  University. 

Mr.  W.  I..  Lillie.of  the  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.. 
High  School,  hasaccepteda  position  with  Adel- 
phi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  I,eo  W  (iould,  of  Big  Kapids,  Mich.,  is  to 
begin  teaching  in  September  in  the  Granite 
City,  111.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Frank  C  Phillips,  who  until  a  few  months 
ago  taught  in  the  Benninghton,  Vt.,  High 
School,  and  who  is  now  acting  as  private  secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  John  A.  Manning 
Paper  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  returned  to 
the  teaching  field  by  accepting  a  position  as 
head  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Derby 
Com'l  High  School. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Brubaker  hassigned  a  contract  with 
the  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane.  Wash. 
Mr.  Brubaker  is  to  have  charge  of  the  book- 
keeping department  of  that  school. 


A.  G.  Tittemore,  of  the  Concord,  N.  H.,  Busi- 
ness College,  has  arranged  to  take  a  position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Com- 
mercial School. 

Ivan  Mitchell,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  se- 
lecteil  as  the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Rawlins,  Wyo.,  High  School. 

Walter  A.  Goodrich  is  to  teach  commercial 
branches  in  Sherman's  Business  School,  Mt. 
\'ernon,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  McConnell,  who  has  been  reviewing 
commercial  subjects  at  Albion,  Mich,,  College 
recently,  is  to  be  with  the  Tri-State  College, 
Angola,  Ind.,  next  year. 

Miss  Edith  Bennett,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  has 
been  added  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Paul  S.  Messersmith.  of  the  Southeastern 
.State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

The  School  Board  of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
elected  Miss  Trautman,  of  the  Eagan  School,  as 
head  of  the  typewriting  department  in  the  West 
Hoboken  High  School. 

I.  E.  Grisso.  the  supervisor  of  penmanship  at 
Huntington,  Indiana,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  in  Anderson,  Indiana. 

The  position  as  head  commercial  instructor  in 
the  Decatur,  111.,  High  School,  formerly  held  by 
H.  E.  Kemp,  now  of  the  St.  Louis  High  School, 
is  to  be  held  next  fall  by  C.  W.  Alexander,  of 
Marquette,  Mich. 

J.  Everett  Jones  is  now  managing  Farmer's 
Business  College,  Greenville,  Texas. 

The  Messrs.  H.  L.  Renick  and  F.  L.  Groom 
are  now  conducting  the  Hastings,  Nebraska, 
Business  College. 

Miss  Mary  Laura  J.  Doyle,  of  St.  Marys,  Pa., 
has  been  selected  as  the  new  commercial  teach- 
er in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  High  School,  to  be- 
gin in  September. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Pedersen,  of  Madison.  Maine, 
High  School,  is  to  be  a  new  teacher  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Franklin,  Mass.. 
High  School. 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  O'Brien,  recently  of  Warsaw,  N. 
Y.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Watertown,  N,  Y., 
High  School. 

S.  E.  Ruley,  of  Springfield,  111.,  has  closed  a 
contract  to  teach  next  year  in  the  Winona, 
Minn.,  Business  Col.ege. 

Miss  Lida  E.  McKee,  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  Busi- 
ness College,  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Ideal 
Business  School,  Piqua,  Ohio,  next  year. 

A  new  commercial  instructor  in  the  Atchison 
Business  College,  Atchison,  Kans..  beginning 
next  fall,  will  be  C.  A.  HutT,  of  Bowling  Green. 

Miss  Ruby  A.  Craft,  of  Big  Kapids,  Mich., 
will  be  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  "Troy,  N. 
Y..  Business  College. 

Mr.  George  L.  Crisp  is  to  be  the  new  teacher 
for  the  commercial  department  to  be  mtroduced 
next  fall  in  Yankton,  S.Dakota  College.  Mr. 
Crisp  has  been  this  year  with  the  Mosher- 
Lampman  Business  College,  Omaha,   Neb. 

Miss  Sigrid  Olson,  of  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  will 
teach  commercial  work  next  September  in  the 
Florence,  Kansas,  High  School. 

Miss  Jennie  F.  Currier,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
High  School,  has  resigned  the  position  as  short- 
hand teacher  there,  to  go  to  the  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  High  School. 

G.  N.  Findley,  of  theSeymour,  Indiana,  Busi- 
ness College,  has  contracted  with  the  Troy 
Conference  Academy.  Poultney,  Vt.,  to  begin 
in  September. 

E.  N.  Gerrish,  for  some  years  at  the  head  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  Ponce,  Porto  Kico, 
H  igh  School,  has  been  appointed  as  head  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Rutland,  \'t..  High 
School  He  is  to  follow  M.  A.  Conner,  who 
next  year  will  teach  in  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Miss  Cora  P.  Ward,  of  the  Presque  Isles, 
Maine,  High  School,  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  High  School,  next  year. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Wigent  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Gregg  School,  Chicago.  III. 

The  position  as  head  of  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment of  the  Dyke  School  of  Busines.s.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  will  be  held  next  year  by  Mrs.  Janet 
Biller.  of  the  Spencerian  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Amy  E.  Bryant,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  as  assistant  commercial  teacher 
and  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  Orange, 
Mass.,  public  schools. 

Miss  Maude  E.  Breuer.  of  the  Mankato,  Minn., 
Commercial  College,  is  to  be  with  Link's  Mod- 
ern Business  College,  Boise,  Idaho,  next  year, 
as  a  shorthand  teacher. 

John  M.  Henry,  who  recently  completed  his 
course  at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Model  High  School,  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota. 

Miss  Lelia  N.  Wiggins,  of  Goshen,  Mass.,  is 
to  teach  commercial  branches  in  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  tirades  of  the  Central  (irammar 
School,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  beginning  next 
September. 

Miss  E.  M.  Hassenger,  of  McMinnville,  Ore- 
gon, has  been  appointed  as  a  commercial  teach- 
er at  the  Carrington,  N.  Dak.,  High  School. 

Miss  Margretta  C.  Jones,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  is  to  be 
a  new  commercial  teacher  at  the  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
High  School  next  year. 

Merle  L.  Copeland,  who  this  year  completed 
his  course  in  Hillsdale,  Mich  ,  College,  has  been 
selected  as  an  assistant  commercial  teacher  for 
the  Mills  School,  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  He  is  to 
teach  under  the  direction  of  R.  H.  Wallin,  who 
has  been  with  the  Mills  School  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Miss  Agnes  Picco.  formerly  a  student  in  the 
Wilson  Modern  Business  School,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  engaged  as  an  assistant  com- 
mercial teacher. 

A  new  commercial  teacher,  C.  A.  Bricker,  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  has  been  added  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Eastman-fjaines  School,  New 
York  City. 

Philip  J.  Palmer,  of  the  Windham  High 
School,  Willimantic,  Conn  ,  is  to  teach  commer- 
cial work  in  the  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  High 
School. 

W.  I.  Jordan,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Richmond,  Ky.,  has  been  selected  as  a  com- 
mercial instructor  in  the  Kinyon  Commercial 
College,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Miss    Xora   Buchanan,    of  Colorado   Springs,  ' 
Colo.,  has  been  elected  as  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  State  Business  College,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for 
next  year. 

A   D.  Marksbury,  of  Westfleld,  III.,  College. 

has  accepted  a  position  similar  to  that  which  he 
has  recently  held,  in  the  Elgin  Academy  of 
Northwestern  University,  Elgin,  III. 

M.  D.  Gmeiner,  of  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Scranton-Lacka- 
wanna  Business  College,  Scranton,  Pa. 

(j.  W.  Jones,  of  I'niversity,  N.  Dak.,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  as  a  new  commercial 
teacher  to  be  added  in  September  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Cass  Technical  High  School, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

There  will  be  two  new  commercial  instructors 
in  the  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Y.  W.  C.  A.:  Miss 
Carrie  L.  Comings,  of  the  Beverly,  Mass.,  High 
School  will  be  at  the  hea<l  of  the  department, 
and  Miss  Jessie  Fulton,  of  the  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will  act  as  an 
assistant. 

J.  Ogden  Candy,  of  Banks  Business  College, 
Philadelphia,  will  follow  Lelaml  P.  Symmes  in 
the  Winthrop  High  School,  as  teacher  ofcom- 
mercial  work  and  supervisor  of  penmanship  in 
the  grades. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  TREND  OF 
COMMERCIAL  WORK 

The  series  of  articles  that  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  columns  of  The  Bi'siness 
Educator  on  Commercial  education, 
have  been  prepared  largely  with  the 
end  in  view,  of  promoting  this  phase 
of  High  School  training.  The  histo- 
ry of  commerce  and  its  vaiied  activ- 
ities emanating  therefrom  is  as  old 
as  time  itself,  and  only  within  recent 
times  have  merchants  and  educators 
sought  to  devise  methods  or  systems 
that  would  cover  very  thoroughly  the 
many  lines  of  businesses  that  are 
engrossing  the  time  and  best 
thought  of  so  many  commercial  men 
of  our  day. 

This  is  a  distinctively  commercial 
age,  and  not  onlj-  must  we  prepare 
for  the  present  problems  that  con- 
front us  on  every  hand,  but  we  must 
also  be  on  the  alert  for  new  ideas, 
new  creations,  if  we  be  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  e.xigencies  that  are  rap- 
idly developing  along  business  lines. 
More  people  of  our  time  are  engaged 
in  business  and  its  intricate  ramifi- 
cations than  in  any  other  five  pro- 
fessions or  occupations  combined; 
hence  the  great  need  of  preparing 
the  growing  youth  for  these  immense 
problems  that  must  be  understood 
and  solved  correctly.  The  law  of  ev- 
olution we  cannot  escape,  and  what 
nobler  work  can  we  as  teachers  en- 
gage in,  than  in  the  training  of  our 
future  citizens  for  the  mastery  of  the 
multitudinous  details,  that  will  cer- 
tainly surround  them. 

I  hesitate  somewhat  in  portray- 
ing the  conditions  or  facts  that 
are  before  us  as  commercial  teach- 
ers, as  I  am  quite  aware  that 
our  experiences  vary  considerably, 
and  I  do  not  expect  that  all  will  con- 
done every  statement  that  is  made  in 
this  article.  Our  training  and  ex- 
periences are  influenced  by  many 
conflicting  conditions  that  arise  in 
different  times  and  localities.  My 
investigations  along  these  lines  have 
been  taken  from  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  school  room,  but 
surely  no  one  can  prescribe  an  anti- 
dote for  the  many  ills  and  conten- 
tions that  arise  under  certain  condi- 
tions. We  need  the  combined 
thoughts  and  helpful  suggestions  of 
our  fellow-men,  and  any  help  or  ad- 
ditional   information    or    justifiable 


criticism  that  can  be  accorded  the 
writer,  will  be  cheerfully  received. 
An  unbiased  treatise  or  exposition 
of  these  vital  matters  will  do  the  soul 
good,  and  promulgate  the  forward 
movement  in  our  chosen  calling  that 
is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy. 

In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  it 
was  a  simple  matter  to  get  in  touch 
with  any  line  of  business  as  it  was 
then  carried  on.  The  education  of 
the  5'oung  men  and  young  women 
was  very  meager.  A  knowledge  of  the 
three  R's  was  all  sufficient,  and  praise 
be  to  the  man  who  could  read,  write 
and  cipher  a  little  better  than  his 
brother  or  sister.  These  qualifica- 
tions were  all  in  all,  and  the  am- 
bitious young  man  would  go  into  an 
office  and  learn  the  rudiments  of 
business  without  any  trouble.  No 
thought  was  ever  given  to  previous 
preparation  before  entering  upon  his 
chosen  calling.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  day  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  for 
a  certain  period  of  time,  and  instead 
of  receiving  a  stipulated  salary  he 
either  received  none,  or  in  many  in- 
stances paid  his  lord  and  master  a 
certain  sum  for  the  rare  privilege  of 
sharing  the  employer's  pleasures  and 
trials  as  they  intermittently  came 
and  went.  Not  so  at  the  present  time. 
A  young  man  or  young  woman  must 
be  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  pre- 
requisites of  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion before  gracing  the  threshhold 
of  a  modern  20ch  Century  office,  and 
if  his  qualifications  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  requirements  of  that  p.irtic- 
ular  position,  he  is  told  very  kindly 
and  politely  that  some  one  else  has 
been  secured  for  the  place. 

Bookkeeping  methods  have  under- 
gone many  changes  since  they  first 
were  known.  The  science  of  account 
keeping  dates  back  to  about  the  12th 
century,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Italy.  The  Italians 
used  parchments  for  records  of 
transactions,  and  while  they  were  un 
wieldly  and  unbusiness  like  com- 
pared with  even  the  poorest  of  our 
day,  they  served  their  purpose  then, 
and  Bookkeeping  began  in  its  unique 
and  crude  way.  Accounts  were  very 
simple  and  only  personal  transac- 
tions were  kept,  hence  the  origin  of 
single  entry.  As  time  went  on  and 
problems  became  more  and  more 
complex,  it  became  evident  that 
single  entry  was  inadequate,  and 
lacked  the  necessary  features  of 
thoroughness.     In  1494,  LucaPaciolo, 


an  Italian,  after  considerable  experi- 
mentation, evolved  a  more  complete 
method  of  accounts  which  he  pub- 
lished in  bookform,  calling  it  double 
entry  bookkeeping.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  man  to  realize 
that  there  was  a  dynamic  force  in  the 
world  that  could  be  applied  to  book- 
keeping, inasmuch  as  one  action  in 
the  physical  world  needed  another  to 
counteract  it.  Using  this  theory  he 
worked  on  assiduously  perfecting  his 
work,  until  he  had  established  an  ac- 
counting system  that  was  wide 
enough  in  its  scope  to  fully  cover  the 
needs  of  that  day.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  all  double  entry  account- 
ing from  which  our  great  systems 
have  sprung,  that  are  now  in  gen- 
eral use  in  great  factories  and  mer- 
cantile corporations  after  many 
modifications. 

Commercial  training  in  our  own 
country  was  first  given  by  business 
colleges  and  academies,  that  sprung 
up  one  by  one  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  So  far  as  we 
know,  Dolbear's  Com'l  College  was 
the  first  one  which  began  its  work  in 
New  York  City  in  1835.  These  pri- 
vate institutions  were  as  one  would 
naturally  suppose  only  a  semblance 
of  those  that  exist  now.  The  equip- 
ment was  very  plain  and  crude,  and 
its  curriculum  was  not  so  complex  as 
to  necessitate  deliberation  and  won- 
derment on  the  part  of  the  happy 
student  to  decide  what  course  to  pur- 
sue. Writing,  Arithmetic  and  the 
elements  of  Bookkeeping  and  Short- 
hand were  about  the  only  subjects 
taught  in  those  pioneer  schools,  and 
for  the  most  part  superficially  at  that 
althought  they  afforded  the  very  best 
instruction  for  that  era.  This  type 
of  school  blazed  the  wa}'  for  better 
and  stronger  institutions  that  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake,  and  we  as  busi- 
ness educators  well  know  the  trend 
of  the  private  school  at  the  present 
time.  Some  are  well  established  and 
give  the  best  of  satisfaction,  but  we 
are  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
many  are  unworthy  of  the  name,  and 
are  nothing  more  than  a  depository 
for  the  dollars  that  find  a  temporary 
resting  place,  and  in  return  give  out 
chaf  and  grit  that  blind  the  eye,  kill 
high  hopes  and  aspirations  and  most 
pathetic  of  all  sow  seeds  of  incompe- 
tency, which  result  in  early  decay 
and  worthlessness.  Such  is  the  story 
that  many  a  young  person  can  attest 
to. 

The  business  college  has  a  mission 
that  it  has  and  can  rightly  fulfill  if  it 
will.  It  is  not  my  aim  in  this  article 
to  contrast  the  business  college  with 
the  public  high  school  with  the  view 
in  mind  of  either  extolling  or  dispar- 
aging one  or  the  other.  We  certain- 
ly have  the  worthy  as  well  as  the  un- 
worthy of  both  kinds.  Our  chief  aim 
should  be  to  work  together  indefatig- 
ably  for  the  good  of  both.  Each  has 
a  distinct  field  to  work  in,  and  where 
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we  find  harmony  and  good  fellowship 
existing  between  the  two  in  a  given 
locality  there  is  sure  to  be  found  a 
high  appreciation  by  the  peopU-  in 
general  for  this  kind  of  education 
that  inculcates  thrift  and  generosity 
in  its  citizens. 

Let  us  proceed  hurriedly  to  the  re- 
verse situation  where  we  find  rancor 
and  bitterness  permeating  the  very 
souls  of  the  contending  factions.  A 
business  college  or  two  in  a  growing 
young  city  determined  to  succeed, 
and  employing  methods  at  first  that 
are  honorable  and  above  all  criti- 
cism. Finally  the  high  school  de- 
cides upon  a  commercial  course  and 
installs  the  necessary  attributes,  em- 
ploys efficient  teachers,  and  the  work 
begins  for  the  first  year.  Everything 
is  well  for  a  time,  and  gradually  one 
or  the  other  or  both  imagine  that  its 
competitor  is  encroaching  upon  its 
work  and  discord  is  the  result.  In 
some  cases  the  feeling  is  well  found- 
ed, and  it  has  the  tendency  to  cheap- 
en and  belittle  the  good  that  has  been 
accomplished.  The  word,  "educa- 
tion," is  a  synonym  for  high  ideals 
and  holy  aspirations,  and  surely  no 
one  of  keen  intelligence  should  be 
guilty  of  stooping  to  villification 
along  these  lines  of  worthy  endeavor. 

This  matter  of  commercial  educa- 
tion is  a  growing  one,  and  the  work 
is  so  shaping  itself  that  the  future 
holds  in  store  many  bright  allure- 
ments. Very  little  data  and  history 
have  been  written  about  this  very  im- 
portant course  in  our  high  schools, 
because  it  has  been  established  only 
in  recent  years.  Even  ten  years  ago 
our  good  academic  brother  or.  sister 
pedagog  was  justified  in  belittling 
the  commercial  course  in  many  high 
schools.  It  was  usually  in  operation 
for  one  year  and  occasionally  two 
years,  but  not  so  now.  We  find  the 
work  well  organized  for  the  full  four 
years  in  the  best  high  schools,  and 
instead  of  teaching  the  main  subjects 
only  such  as  Bookkeeping  and  Short- 
hand with  their  allied  subordinates, 
the  full  quota  of  studies  are  taught 
now,  including  English,  Mathemat- 
ics, one  or  more  Modern  Languages, 
General  and  American  History,  Com- 
mercial Law  and  Geography  and  in 
many  instances  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  other  sciences. 

What  about  the  great  buildings 
that  are  going  up  all  over  this  fair 
land  of  ours,  that  are  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  commercial  training, 
and  in  many  instances  they  are  for 
that  purpose  only?  However  this 
tells  another  story  of  which  we  shall 
discuss  more  at  length  a  little  later. 

Any  information  of  import  that  can 
be  sent  the  writer  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. We  are  in  this  work  be- 
cause we  love  it,  and  our  optimism 
must  ever  be  paramount  to  insure 
that  success  that  comes  from  united 
effort,  well  directed. 
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LECTURE    X.X.XVIII 

The  Three  Sides  of  Business  —  Exec- 
utive, Production,  Selling. 

In  a  manufacturing  business  there 
is  the  Factory,  the  Sales  Force,  and 
the  Office,  the  producing,  the  selling, 
and  the  executive  sides  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  a  wholesale  business  the 
factory  is  replaced  by  the  Buyers, 
while  the  Sales  Force  and  the  office 
remain  the  same.  In  a  school  there 
are  the  Teachers,  the  Sales  Force  (if 
it  is  a  proprietary  school),  and  the 
Office  or  general  management. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  factory  to 
get  the  best  possible  goods  for  the 
least  possible  money,  and  systematic 
routine  is  the  prevailing  order  of 
work. 

The  work  of  the  Executive  is  to 
supply  the  necessary  capital,  pre- 
pare the  plans  of  campaign,  and  keep 
everything  moving  harmoniously. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Sales  Force 
to  educate  the  customers  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  goods,  and  bring  in  the  or- 
ders to  the  office.  The  salesmen  may 
go  out  and  see  customers,  talk  to 
them,  and  take  their  orders— that  is 
called  personal  salesmanship;  or 
they  may  sit  in  the  office  and  by 
means  of  advertisements  and  sales 
letters  cause  the  orders  to  be  mailed 
to  the  office— that  is  called  office 
salesmanship.  The  fact  that  two 
kinds  of  work  are  done  in  the  same 
office  should  not  cause  us  to  confuse 
the  Executive  with  the  Sales  depart- 
ment. There  are  executive  letters 
and  there  are  sales  letters,  and  they 
should  be  handled  quite  differently. 
Nevertheless  the  development  of  Of- 
fice Salesmanship  has  opened  the 
door  for  the  office  employees  to  enter 
the  selling  end  of  the  business— girls 
quite  as  much  as  boys. 

We  have  studied  the  personal  qual- 
ities required  for  success  in  all  de- 
partments alike,  the  factory,  the  of- 
fice, and  the  sales  force.  We  have 
seen  some  of  the  problems  of  busi- 
ness management,  the  work  of  the 
executive  end  of  the  business.  Now 
we  may  take  up  a  detailed  study  of 
the  selling  end  of  the  business. 

We  start  with  the  assumption  that 
the  firm  has  something  to  sell  which 
the  public  wants  and  really  needs, 
with  some  features  that  cannot  be 
found  anywhere  else,  and  while  peo- 
ple may  not  know  it,  they  would  be 
better  off  if  they  spent  some  of  their 
money  on  these  goods— or  at  least 
some  people  would.  Making  people 
take  what  is   not  for  their  best  inter- 


ests  we  have   already  called   "plun- 
der," not  salesmanship. 

LECTURE    .XXXIX 

The  Art   of  Dealing  With  Human 
Nature 

We  need  to  know  the  science  of  hu- 
man nature  so  as  to  make  ourselves 
efficient  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
big  personality;  we  need  to  know  the 
science  of  human  nature  so  that  we 
can  handle  employees  effectively  and 
get  out  of  them  the  best  there  is  in 
them;  but  above  all  we  need  to  know 
the  science  of  human  nature  so  that 
we  can  handle  customers. 

Selling  is  very  much  like  educating 
but  with  this  difference:  whereas  the 
teacher  has  his  pupils  so  they  can't 
get  away  from  him,  the  salesman 
must  educate  by  attraction,  without 
any  power  to  compel  responsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  he  is 
teaching.  In  short,  customers  are 
like  pupils  at  recess  when  they  are 
all  wrapped  up  in  their  games  and  do 
not  feel  any  obligation  to  give  atten- 
tion. Though  grown  up,  they  are 
much  like  children;  and  like  children 
they  are  very  hard  to  understand. 

Personal  salesmen  go  out  and  see 
their  customers,  and  can  keep  on 
studying  them  until  they  really  know 
them.  Office  salesmen  must  handle 
customers  they  cannot  see,  by  the 
power  of  imagination.  Obviously 
the  best  way  to  prepare  for  office 
salesmanship  or  advertising  is  to 
study  personal  salesmanship. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  the 
principles  of  personal  salesmanship 
as  applied  to  soliciting  enrollments 
for  a  commercial  school.  We  study 
that  because  all  the  factors  are  with- 
in easy  observation. 

NEWS  NOTES 

Mr.  \V.  L.  Weaver  is  the  new  man  at  the  helm 
of  Rnwe  College.  Johnstown.  Pa.,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Isenberg  having  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that 
institution.  We  wish  the  new  management  all 
of  the  success  it  deserves. 

Mr.  K.  K.  Dickinson,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Blair  Business  College.  Spokane.  Wash.,  suc- 
ceeds H.  L.  Darner  as  teacher  of  penmanship. 
Frc»ni  what  Mr.  Darner  has  had  to  say  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  make  good,  and  that  the  school  has  done 
well  to  thus  recognize  ability  in  itsown  Alumni. 

D.  E.  Knowles,  formerly  of  Douglas.  Ga., 
anil  recently  of  the  /Janerian,  is  the  new  teacher 
of  penmanship  in  the  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Business 
College.  No  one  in  our  profession  promises 
more  in  the  way  of  ability  than  does  Mr. 
Knowles. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Leslie,  for  several  years  the  teacher 
of  Penmanship  in  Eastman  College  of  Pough- 
keepsie.  N.  Y..  purchased  the  I.atrobe,  Pa., 
Business  College  and  is  now  locate<i  there.  Mr. 
Leslie  is  one  of  our  tinest  American  penman  as 
well  as  one  of  our  tinest  men.  anri  we  therefore 
wish  for  him  the  success,  his  manhood  and  his 
ability  merits. 

Mr.  \'.  L  Reynolds,  of  Union  City,  Tenn.,  a 
recent  Zanerian  student,  has  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
high  school.  Union  City,  Tenn.,  for  the  coming 
year. 
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THE  NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

has  rented  the  entire  second  floor  of  Hotel  Sher- 
man. Chicagro,  for  its  meeting  Debember  29.  30, 
31,  which  promisesfo  be  the  greatest  convention 
of  the  year.  Enroll  at  once  with;  Walter  E. 
Ingersoll.  (jeneral  Secretary.  1133  Broadway. 
New  York  City. 

How  the   Federation   Helps   Teachers 

(_)n  page  39  of  the  acJvertising  section  of 
tliis  magazine,  tiie  Federation  is  using  valuable 
space  to  tell  of  the  advantages  of  membership  in 
it.    Turn  to  that  page  now,  please  ! 

In  addition  to  the  ten  reasons  given  there, here 
are  a  few  others  : 

1.  The  Federation  is  starting  a  register  of 
teachers  who  are  contemplating  a  change  in  po- 
sitions. This  will  be  consulted  at  the  annual 
convention  by  school  managers  and  proprietors 
seeking  teachers.  It  is  specially  for  teachers 
who  cannot  attentl  the  meeting.  Write  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  for  a  registry  card. 

2.  The  Federation  has  printed  a  little  illustrat- 
ed newspaper  called  "Federation  Talk."  It  con- 
tains interviews  by  letter  with  well-known  com- 
mercial school  men.  several  of  whom  have 
been  in  the  National  Association  since  its  first 
meeting  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  These  inter- 
views are  interesting.  They  give  new  points  of 
view  on  the  advantages  of  membership  in  the 
only  NATIONAL  commercial  teachers'  organ- 
ization in  America.  There  are  other  good 
things  in  it,  too.  It  will  be  mailed  on  request  to 
the  Ceneral  Secretary. 

3.  The  Federation  also  maintains  a  book  and 
subscription  department  for  the  convenience 
of  commercial  teachers.  Professional  magazines 
are  to  commercial  teachers  what  newspapers  are 
to  the  citizens  of  a  town.  Teachers  shoukl  sub- 
scribe and  read  the  organs  of  their  profession. 
Many  teachers  prefer  to  subscribe  for  two,  three 
and  five  years  at  a  time.  Orders  for  these  mag- 
azines may  be  sent  in  through  the  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federation.  It  will  be  a  saving  of 
time  and  work  to  send  in  your  subscriptions  with 
your  Federation  dues. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  magazines,  alphabetical- 
ly named:  American  Penman,  Business  Edu- 
cator, Business  Journal,  (jregg  Writer.  Phono- 
graphic Magazine.  Phonographic  World,  Sten- 
ographer, etc.  By  arrajigement  with  the  pub- 
lishers, orders  are  alsci  taken  for  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  The 
Country  (Jentleman,  Woman's  World— in  fact, 
all  the  popular  weeklies  and  monthlies.    Owing 


to  its  location  in  New  York,  the  otlice  of  the 
general  secretary  of  the  federation  can  also 
place  book  orders  for  its  members  and  secure 
very  prompt  and  very  satisfactory  attention.  If 
there  is  any  book  in  New  York  that  you  want, 
order  it  through  the  F"ederation.  Simply  give 
the  title,  and  we'll  get  the  book  and  send  it  to 
you. 

Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  has  given  the  Federation  permission 
to  take  orders  from  commercial  teachers  for  his 
forthcoming  volume  of  miscellaneous  letters 
written  during  his  term  as  Mayor  of  New  York. 
The  Mayor  conducts  much  of  his  business  by 
letter,  and  his  methods,  originality,  wide  knowl- 
ei-ige  of  the  world,  and  his  fearless  expression  of 
his  opinions  have  made  him  famous  as  a  master 
of  the  dictated  letter.  The  New  York  papers 
have  published  many  of  his  letters  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  but  now  a  volume  of  them  is 
being  collected  and  edited.  The  stvle  is  breezy. 
The  Mayor  has  put  his  fighting  spirit  into  many 
of  the  letters.  Every  one  is  packed  full  of 
thought  and  truth.  That  a  man  in  public  life 
can  have  noble  feeling  is  evidenced  by  the 
pathos  of  certain  passages.  The  letters  are  worth 
reading  and  dictating  to  classes,  if  possible,  be- 
cause they  are  Mayor  Gaynor's  letters  and  no 
one  can  write  exactly  like  Mayor  (iaynor,  of 
New  York.  In  August,  when  this  was  written, 
the  Mayor  did  not  know  what  price  he  would  ask 
for  the  book,  but  it  will  be  very  reasonable  he 
assures  us. 

The  Federation  desires  in  every  way  to  help 
teachers  and  to  further  the  cause  of  commercial 
education.  It  hopes  in  the  future  to  publish  cme 
important  book  a  year— a  book  devoteil  to  some 
interesting  phase  of  commercial  education  on 
which  every  progressive  teacher  should  be  in- 
formed. The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America  last  year  published  a  book  on  advertis- 
ing for  sale  among  its  members.  The  profits  of 
the  venture,  amounting  to  over  three  thousand 
dollars,  were  used  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
association.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Feder- 
ation could  not  do  the  same  thing.  The  best 
books  could  thus  be  obtained  at  better  prices 
than  is  now  possible,  and  the  income  from  the 
books  would  give  us  money  to  undertake  plans 
to  improve  our  organization.  It  is  not  intended, 
of  course,  to  incluile  text  books  in  this  program. 
Until  the  Federation  can  help  its  memberi  in 
some  such  way.  and  depend  for  its  maintenance 
on  the  profits  it  earns  in  serving  its  own  people, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  highest 
mission.    Any  surplus  the  Federation  |might  be 


able  to  build  up  could  be  banked  at  a  substan  tia 
rate  of  interest  if  not  needed  for  immediate 
needs. 

The  possibilities  of  co-operation  among  the 
members  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  are  boundless.  There  is  a  feeling 
abroad  today  that  the  Federation  should  develop 
these  possibilities,  and  the  Chicago  meeting  in 
December  will  no  doubt  mark  the  advent  of  a 
new  epoch  in  Federation  history.' 

Those  who  serve  the  Federation  most  will 
profit  most.  The  makers  of  the  Chicage  con- 
vention will  be  graded  something  like  this  : 
Class  F,  those  who  do  nothing;  Class  E.  those 
who  do  10  per  cent  of  flieir  share;  Class  I), 
those  who  do  2,5  per  cent;  Class  C,  those  who 
do  50  per  cent;  Class  B,  those  who  do  75  per 
cent;  and  Class  A,  those  who  do  100  per  cent. 
The  dividends  are  in  proportion  to  the  invest- 
ment. 

You  can  invest  in  any  class.  Don't  wait  to  be 
asked;  don't  wait  for  some  Gabriel  to  wake  you. 
Help  yourself  by  helping  the  Federation. 

"Come  to  Chicago  Christmas  week!  Why  not. 
Harry?  (or  should  it  be  Harriet?") 

Walter  E.  Ingersoll. 
General  Secretary,  1123  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  

NEWS  NOTES 

Mr.  William  E.  Drake,  until  recently  Auditor 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  has  purchased  the 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Commercial  School,  and  will 
conduct  it  under  the  name  of  Drake  Commercial 
School. 

Miss  Fern  Frayer,  formerly  of  the  College  of 
Commerce.  Kenosha.  Wis.,  and  now  teaching 
for  Mr.  J.  F.  Fish,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  to 
a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  at  Grand  Kapids,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Reynolds,  who  has  been  directing 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  High  School,  is  to  have  a  similar  position  in 
the  Windham  High  School,  Willimantic,  Conn., 
beginning  in  September. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  TEACHERS 
AND  WRITERS  OF  SHORT- 
HAND 

An  "Author  List  of  the  Papers  Read  at  the 
Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Stenog- 
raphers' Association"  from  1876  to  1912  has 
been  compiled.  These  are  now  offered  at  the 
very  small  cost  of  25c  each.  Anyone  interested 
shouldapply  for  list  to  David  H.  ( J'Keefe.  Li- 
brarian and  Editor  of  the  New  "I'ork  State 
Stenographers'  Association,  170  Marcy  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


This  new  Jessup  W.  .Scolt  High  School  of  Toledo.  Mr.  Ralph  Demorest.  Prin..  is  now  being  occupied  for  school  use.  It  is  a  magnificent 
property,  costing  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  h.  E,  H.  Jaeger,  principal  of  the  commercial  department,  has  a  room  on  the  around  floor,  26x60 
leel,  and  there  is  a  double  room  for  shorthand  and  typewritsng,  24x45  feet,  indicating  that  the  commercial  work  is  being  appreciated  in  To- 
ledo, as  well  as  the  services  of  Mr.  Jaeger.    Another  building  like  it,  the  Waite,  will  be  completed  by  another  year  for  the  east  side. 
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Stenotypy 

THE  NEW  BUSINESS  COURSE 

In  almost  three  hundred  progressive  business 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  I'niteil 
States,  a  new  course  of  instructions  has  heen 
added  to  the  curriculum.  A  course,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  stenoj;- 
raplier  and  enable  him  or  her  to  command  a 
larger  salary. 

In  connection  with  this  course  a  machine, 
called  the  Stenotype,  is  used.  This  machine  re- 
sembles the  typewriter  in  appearance  only  and 
is  a  companion  to  it.  It  weighs  about  eight 
pounds,  is  simple  in  construction  and  is  as 
noiseless  as  a  machine  can  well  be.  The  key- 
lioard  of  the  Stenotype  is  composed  of  twenty- 
two  keys  and  two  or  any  number  may  be  touch- 
ed and  printed  at  the  same  time,  enabling  the 
()perator  to  use  both  hands  in  rec()rding  dicta- 
tion and  to  write  at  the  average  of  a  word  at  a 
stroke. 

Stenotypy,  as  the  theory  of  this  new  course  is 
calletl.  is  easier  to  learn,  easier  to  read  and  easier 
to  write  than  shorthand  because  plain  English 
letters  are  used  instead  of  hooks,  crooks,  curves, 
etc. 

Stenotype  notes,  being  composed  of  letters 
which  are  recorded  by  type  impression  through 
an  inked  ribi)on.  are  always  legible  regardless 
of  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  they  are  reci^rded. 

The  speed  possibilities  of  the  Stenotype  are 
almost  unlimited.  Experience  seems  to  have 
demonstrated  that  for  the  averasre  student  in 
schttol,  a  speed  of  from  12.5  to  150  words  per 
minute  is  as  easily  acquired  as  is  from  80  to  100 
in  shorthand,  while  expert  stenotype  operators 
write  200  words  per  minute  from  new  matter 
with  ease,  and  are  aole  to  read  back  their  notes 
without  hesitation. 

Modern  business  has  been  demanding  greater 
efficiency  from  the  stenographer  and  it  has  been 
didicult  to  meet  this  demand  at  all  times  owing 
to  the  difticulty  of  correctly  forming  intricate 
characters  by  hand. 

The  Stenotype  will  enable  the  prospective 
tjusiness  employe  to  qualify  for  the  very  best 
stenographic  positions  with  the  assurance  that 
tliey  will  measure  up  to  the  highest  require- 
ments, antl  as  the  best  salaries  are  paid  in  the 
l^est  positions,  Stenotvpists  can  demand  higher 
salaries  than  those  paid  to  the  average  stenogra- 
pher, proviiling,  of  course,  that  the  typist's 
Knglish  is  equal  to  high  grade  work. 

Any  invention  designed  to  relieve  the  hand 
from  drudgery  and  strain  should  be  welcomed 
because  it  will  increase  the  efiiciency  of  the 
head  bv  allowing  more  time  for  its  training. 


THE  WISCONSIN  MEETING 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Commercial  Kducators'  Association  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege. Wis.,  on  July  2  and  3. 

\  lacger  representation  of  the  schools  of  the 
state  was  present  than  at  any  previous  meeting 
and  a  much  livelier  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
elevation  of  standards  in  commercial  training 
was  shown.  Efficiency  and  co-operation  were 
the  keynotes  of  the  Convention. 

C.  L.  Trenary,  of  Kenosha,  in  discussing  the 
subject  "Longer  Courses  of  Study,"  showed  the 
great  need  of  thoroughness  and  breadth  in  the 
training  which  we  give  our  young  people  and 
asked  that  the  time  of  each  of  our  courses  be 
lengthened  considerably.  Such  subjects  as  Civ- 
il (jovernment.  Salesmanship  and  Advertising 
should  be  added. 

An  excellent  address  on  "Accounting  in  Com- 
mercial Schools"  was  given  by  Prof.  F.  H.  El- 
well,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  which 
he  called  attention  to  some  of  the  great  errors 
made  in  the  teaching  of  this  important  subject. 
He  criticized  especially  any  of  the  modern  text- 
books presentation  of  the  work. 

F.  E.  Uoty,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Civil 
Service  Commission  showed  the  Business  Edu- 
cators the  great  opportunities  presented  by  the 
State  Civil  Setvice  for  the  graduates  of  their 
schools.  The  State  had  raised  the  standards  re- 
quited and  found  that  greater  numbers  are  tak- 
ing the  examinations  for  the  government  ser- 
vice. 

The  Stenotype  occupied  an  important  place  iii 
the  discussion  and  much  interest  was  manifest- 
ed in  this  wonderful  machine.  J.  P.  Simon,  of 
Superior,  in  discussing  the  future  of  the  Steno- 
type expressed  the  belief  that  in  a  short  time 
it  would  displace  shorthand  almost  entirely  ami 
substantiated  his  belief  by  figures  from  his  own 
school.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  rapid- 
ity of  its  spread  is  largely  in  the  hantls  of  the 
schoolmen  who  are  introducing  it  Several  oth- 
er valuable  papers  on  ethical  questions  were 
discussed  by  John  T.  Bushey,  of  Appleton,  and 
H.  A.  Reneau,  of  Monroe. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  New  Era  Business  College,  Superior 
and  Prof.  Simon  is  holding  out  some  pleasing 
inilucements. 

An  inspection  Committee  of  three  members 
was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  schools  who  were 
members  of  the  Association  and  endeavor  to 
instruct  more  uniformity  of  standards,  proper 
equipment,  competent  instructors,  etc. 

An  entertaining  feature  of  the  Convention  was 
a  boat-ride  round  Madison's  beautiful  lakes, 
gi\'en  for  the  Association  members  and  their 
friends  by  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  rep- 
resented by  W.  O.  Davis,  of  New  York. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
— ().  E.  Wood,  Stevens  Point,  President;  F.  J. 
Jones,  tireen  Bay,  Vice  Presitlent;  W.  W.  Dale, 
Janesville,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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N.  E,   A.  Report  from  page  20. 

edge  of  mechanical  drawing— for  special  studies 
in  connection  with  business  employments.  All 
these  and  many  others  must  be  provided  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  different  classes  which 
will  be  taught  in  these  schools. 

The  selection  of  teachers  for  continuation 
schools  is  of  first  importance;  only  the  best 
teachers  can  be  used.  People  who  are  in  school 
only  a  few  hours  each  week  must  have  the  best 
which  can  be  given  in  the  way  of  equipment 
and  teaching ;  the  time  of  these  young  people  is 
precious. 

These  schools  should  be  organized  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  The  regular  school 
authorities  are  generally  and  must  universally 
be  interested  in  this  work.  It  will  be  a  mistake 
to  follow  the  plans  used  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries where  separate  boards  of  administration 
are  provided.  Under  such  a  plan  there  will  al- 
ways be  the  danger  of  developing  too  inde- 
pendent and  competing  public  school  systems. 

Some  principles  of  administration  require  that 
the  committee  or  boards  having  charge  of  these 
schools  should  have  control  of  their  funds;  that 
the  executive  officers  slrould  receive  general  di- 
rection from  their  boards,  but  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  professional  administra- 
tion of  these  schools  placed  fully  in  their  bands; 
schools  shoukl  at  all  limes  be  administered  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  attend  the 
classes  and  bring  to  them  the  greatest  good  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  most  need  help. 

It  is  not  difficult  lo  conjure  visions  of  the 
horror  with  which  modern  educational  methods 
would  have  been  regarded  a  few  decades  ago. 
The  adults  who  have  been  listening  as  one  after 
another  of  tlie  country's  leading  educators  have 
voiced  their  conceptions  of  the  teacher's  duty 
can  well  remember  days  when  such  views 
would  have  been  heresy.  Orthodoxy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  elementary  temple  of  learning  in 
the  past  consisted  largely  in  eschewing  the  for- 
binden  ground  of  encroachment  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  parents. 

Nowadays,  it  is  delightfully  evident  that  the 
work  in  the  school  is  fundamental  with  refer- 
ence to  learning,  and  does  not  profess  to  be 
merely  supplemental  to  the  work  of  the  parent 
in  hygiene,  cleanliness,  the  formation  of  char- 
acter and  the  other  important  concerns.  Once 
these  were  considered  exclusively  the  province 
of  the  home,  and  teacher  felt  himself  estopped 
from  interference  even  in  instances  where  it  was 
apparent  the  parental  duty  was  being  badly  ne- 
glected. Under  modern  methods,  the  teacher 
concerns  herself  with  every  phase  of  chiltl  life, 
and  intervenes  her  sway  and  direction  into 
whatever  influences  the  pupil. 

It  would  ha\e  been  surprising  if  education 
alone  had  remamed  in  the  rut  while  progress  is 
apparent  on  every  hand,  and  none  had  ex- 
pected it;  yet  the  manifold  activities  of  the 
teacher,  so  novel  to  the  observer  and  so  com- 
mon-place to  the  teachers  themselves,  have 
been  but  imperfectly  comprehended  even  by 
the  most  scrupulously  dutiful  parent.  Few 
fathers  and  mothers  of  growing  boys  and  girls 
inform  themselves  of  their  children's  education- 
al environment  as  carefully  as  they  shoukl. 

To  the  curious  observer,  the  new  light  is  more 
interesting  in  its  immediate  effect  upon  the 
American  home  than  upon  the  coming  genera- 
tion to  whom  these  advanced  methods  are  being 
liirectly  applied.  The  psychologist  delights  in 
noting  the  increasing  receptivity  ot  the  childish 
brain;  to  the  inquiring  economist  the  results 
these  advanced  modes  accomplish  in  the  home 
are  of  greater  interest.  The  child  often  molds 
the  parent. 

And,  after  all.  it  was  the  teacher  who  was  ad- 
vised, rebuked,  called  to  account  and  urged  to 
improvement  f<T  we  have  fountl  out  at  last  that  a 
monk  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago  should 
not  be  allowed  to  say  what  our  boys  and  girls  of 
the  twentietli  century  are  to  study,  and  I  shall 
close  with  the  last  extract  (rom  my  notebook; 

In  a  democratic  age  like  this,  education  is  the 
most  important  function  of  government,  and  in 
the  school  the  teacher  is  the  most  important 
asset.  All  school  work  depends  upon  the 
teacher.  Like  every  creator,  the  teacher  creates 
the  student  in  his  or  her  own  image.  Those 
words  in  the  Old  Testament  are  suiierfiuous.  for 
we  all  know  that  every  creator  creates  in  his  own 
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'mage.    The  thing  created  is  a  part  of  the  cre- 
ator. 

So  the  most  important  function  of  govern- 
ment is  education,  and  the  teacher  is  the  educa- 
tion. To  the  teacher  the  gravest  interests  of  the 
nation  are  unlimited.  On  educatit>n  the  future 
of  the  natitm  depends  and  tt)  have  education  we 
must  have  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  the  seed. 
We  teachers  are  the  seed  to  be  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  must  tomorrow  rule  the  na- 
tion, (iod  IS  never  mocked.  "What  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  The  men  of 
the  future  can  be  no  greater  than  tliose  who 
lead  and  direct  them  today.  If  we  are  wise, 
therefore,  we  should  look  to  it  that  the  proper 
kind  of  persons  are  put  into  the  teachers' po- 
sitions in  the  public  schools. 

Frances  Effinger-Kaymond. 


Accountancy — Continued  from  page  21 

mental  process  of  the  student  as 
compared  with  the  journalizing 
method. 

Now  that  the  classification  of  en- 
tries is  complete  the  next  step  is 
easy.  When,  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  the  various  books  of  entry 
are  footed  and  the  totals  are 
ready  to  be  posted,  the  student  has 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  understand- 
ing that  the  total  purchase  book  has 
a  charge  against  "Merchandise  Pur- 
chases" and  that  this  total  is  offset 
and  balanced  by  the  various  items 
credited  to  the  personal  accounts 
posted  from  the  purchase  book.  In 
a  like  manner,  the  sales  book,  cash 
book  and  journal  entries  are  posted 
to  their  proper  accounts. 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  keep  clearly 
before  your  mind  is  that  a  method  of 
first  classifying  transactions,  and 
then  enter  them  in  the  proper  book 
of  original  entry  right  from  the  start, 
is  not  only  good  pedagogy,  but  good 
practice— practice  that  the  student 
will  meet  with  as  he  enters  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  which  will  be  of  un- 
told value  to  him  as  he  daily  pursues 
his  business  routine. 

I  believe  if  you  will  give  careful 
thought  and  consideration  to  these 
arguments  you  cannot  help  realizing 
that  such  a  method  of  presenting  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping  to  the  begin- 
ner will  be  of  great  value  to  him  as 
he  pursues  his  course  to  completion, 
and  will  allow  the  teacher  more  time 
to  give  him  drills  of  different  kinds 
in  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 
that  is  so  necessary  for  the  student 
to  know  in  this  present  day  progress 
of  business  affairs. 
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Conner  T.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  re- 
centiy  a  substitute  teacher  in  the  Manasquan,  N. 
J..  High  School,  has  received  an  appointment 
as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Americus,  Ga., 
High  School. 

Miss  AlliceC.  Porter,  who  taught  fora  number 
of  years  in  the  Greenwich,  Conn.,  High  School, 
is  to  be  the  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Fitch- 
burg.  Mass..  High  School,  following  Miss  Jen- 
nie Currier. 


K.  L.  (jrady,  now  having  finished  his  course  at 
Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  has  signed 
a  contract  for  next  September  to  teach  in  the 
Watertown,  Wis..  High  School. 

F'rank  G.  Meredith,  of  the  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
High  School,  is  to  head  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Meriden,  Conn.,  High  School  next 
year,  following  A.  F.  Wallace,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounis  and  Fi- 
nance of  the  New  York  University,  has  just  in- 
troduced a  course  in  shorthand,  using  the  Isaac 
Pitman  text.  This  school  has  become  well 
known  throughout  New  York  and  the  Fast  as 
one  of  the  most  practical  and  up-to-date  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  already  otTering  a  wide  range 
of  courses,  including: 

Principles  of  Accounting,  Accounting  Prac- 
tice, Auditing,  Investment  Accounts,  Anal- 
ysis of  Corporation  Reports,  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, Corporation  Finance,  Panics  and  Depres- 
sions, etc.  This  Bchot)l  accepts  students  who 
hold  a  Regents'  Qualifying  Certificate,  or  a  Di- 
ploma of  a  four  years'  High  School.  However, 
business  men  without  such  credentials,  w  ho  are 
over  21  years  of  age'  are  not  barred  fri.»m  attend- 
ance' for  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  class 
without  examination,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
School  Faculty. 

Miss  Nina  O'Mealey,  of  Salt  F'nrkl.  Okla..  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  the  Newton. 
Iowa.  High  School  to  (each  commercial 
branch*  s. 

The  new  teacher  to  follow  Paul  Lomax  in  the 
Hannibal.  Mo..  High  School  next  year,  is  to  be 
C.  M.  Finegan,  of  K  rksville.  Mo. 

B.  C.  Bacon,  of  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  to  teach  in  the  S  lule  Com- 
mercial College,  New  Orleans.  La. 

The  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Milford,  Mass.,  High  School  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Helen  J.  Gilmore  recently, 
now  of  the  the  Central  F'all.  K.  I.,  High  School. 
is  held  by  Miss  Mae  Birmingham,  recently  of 
Cohasset. 

T.  C.  Martin,  of  Baker  University.  Baldwin, 
Kans.,  will  succeed  K.  W.  Manly  as  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Nevada,  Mo. 
High  School. 

Wood's  School,  of  New  York  Citv,  has  added 
to  its  soliciting  staff,  Mr.  Burt  Thompson,  of 
the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Business  College. 

L.  D.  Nation,  of  the  Mosher-Lampman 
Sch'^til,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  changed  positions, 
being  now  with  the  Central  Business  College, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Helen  O'Neil,  of  Freeport,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  is  to  be  a  new  commercial  teacher  at  the 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

One  of  the  new  commercial  teachers  in  the 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  High  Schoi>l,  next  year  is 
t<i  be  Irvin  B.  Waters,  of  Hamht.  N.Y.  Mr. 
Waters  formerly  taught  in  the  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
High  School. 

Mr.  G.  T  Wiswell,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  many  of  the  best  schools  as  a 
commercial  teacher,  has  been  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  the 
Knoxville.  Tenn  .  High  School.  For  some 
time  past  Mr.  Wiswell  has  been  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Kusiness  College. 

Mr.  \'.  \.  Keynolds  is  the  new  head  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  the  Union  City, 
Tenn..  High  School.  Mr.  Reynolds  believes  in 
The  Bi'siNESS  Educator,  and  is  therefore  a 
supporter  of  it. 

Mr.  Leslie  R.  Prior,  a  young  bank  cashier  and 
private  pupil  of  J.  A.  Stryker,  will  have  charge 
of  the  penmanship  department  of  the  Kearney, 
Military  Academy  next  year.  His  work  will  be 
in  the  evening.  His  lousiness  experience  and 
noble  character  will  make  of  him  a  successful 
teacher. 

R .  L.  Swanson,  formerly  of  the  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
Business  College,  now  has  charge  of  Miles 
College,  Chicago  Heights,  111.  Mr.  Miles  goes 
to  Chicago  where  he  will  engage  in  the  publish- 
ing business,  being  the  author  of  a  number  of 
text  books  of  commercial  subjects.    The  institu- 


tion is  in  a  flourishingcondition,  and  Mr.  .Swan- 
son  intends  to  exert  himself  to  the  continued  up- 
building of  the  school.  Mr.  Swanson  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  this  work  and  suc- 
cess no  doubt  awaits  him  in  his  new  held. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Moore,  of  Jersey  City.'N.  J.,  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  penmanship  in  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Moore  is  an 
enthusiastic  penman  and  we  doubt  not  but  that 
he  will  achieve  success  in  his  new  field  of  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Williams,  of  the  William  Business 
College.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  recently  purchased 
the  Marshfield,  Wis.,  Business  College,  which 
institution  was  conducted  by  A.  M.  Erling. 
This  school  will  be  added  to  the  chain  of  Wil- 
liams' Business  Colleges,  and  will  be  known  as 
the  Williams  Business  College,  of  Marshfield, 
C.  J  Runk.recentiy  with  the  Needham  Business 
College,  of  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  has  been  se- 
lected as  principal  and  manager  of  the  Marsh- 
field School. 

J.  H.  Minnick,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  goes 
with  S.  E  Leslie  to  the  Latrobe,  Pa.,  Business 
College,  making  an  exceptionally  strong  addi- 
tion to  that  institution. 

Harry  Houston,  Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  also 
been  appointed  Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the 
Normal  of  that  city.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
oversight  of  the  writing  in  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  of  the  state,  and  id  addition  does  con- 
siderable Institute  work  for  the  State  Board  of 
Fvducation,  and  directs  the  correspondence 
course  for  them.  Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Houston  is 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  our  profession,  and 
one  of  the  best  as  well . 

The  Burlington,  Vermont,  School  Report  con- 
tains a  brief  report  of  the  splendid  w(>rk  being 
done  in  the  Commercial  Department,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  Irving  V.  Cobleigh. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  having  outgrown 
its  old  location  at  32  .S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
III.,  has  leased  for  a  number  of  years  the  entire 
loth  Hoor  of  old  Montgomery-Ward  building, 
Madison  .St.  and  Michigan  Ave.,  being  now 
known  as  the  Tower  Building,  which  has  re- 
cently been  remodeled  and  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  structures  in  downtown  Chicago.  We 
wish  t'  1  congratulate  the  enterprise  of  the  Gregg 
Company  in  thus  outgrowing  old  quarters  and 
leasing  new  and  larger  ones. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Kring.  of  Westerville,  Ohio,  a 
recent  student  of  the  Zanerian,  is  now  supervis- 
ing writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Hazelton, 
Pa.,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  good  people  of  Hazelton  upon  her  em- 
ployment, for  she  will  bring  to  bear  upon  her 
work  a  combination  of  sympathy,  skill  and  en- 
thusiasm quite  uncommon  because  of  its  excel- 
lence. 

J  E.  Morris,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Ky..  Bus- 
iness University,  is  a  new  teacher  of  the  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  High  School  of  Lawton, 
( iklahoma. 

W.  E.  McClelland,  McAlester,  Okia..  is  the 
new  commercial  man  in  the  Topeka,  Kans.. 
High  School,  and  a  good  one  he  is  too,  having 
having  had  experience  both  in  teaching  and  in 
business. 

H.  O.  Thompson,  of  Albion.  Mirh.,  is  the  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Kearney,  Nebr., 
High  School. 

On  page  14  of  the  June  number  of  The  Busi- 
NESS  Educator,  we  accredited  to  the  Norwich 
Commercial  School  a  BasiNEss  Educator 
certificate  Winners  group,  which  should  have 
been  accredited  to  the  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
Business  College,  W.  E.  Canfield,  Proprietor. 

Kider. Moore  &  Stewart  College  Journal, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  a  first-class  product  from  a 
first-class  school. 

The  American  Book  Company.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  issues  a  catalog  of  80  pages,  4  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  a  list  of  the  Williams  and 
Rogers  Commercial  publications. 
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The  Proof,  is  the  title  of  a  mnnlhly  sheet 
which  comes  to  our  liesk  from  Duff's  College, 
PittsburRh,  Pa.,  and  it  is  always  filled  full  of 
practical  information  concerning  that  progress 
ive  institution. 

The  Monroe  Wisconsin  Business  Institute  re- 
cently issued  a  yearly  book  covered  in  blue, 
well  printed  and  illustrated  within.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Keneau,  the  President,  is  giving  to  that  institu- 
tion brains  and  energy  that  its  patrons  deserve. 

Spencer's  Booklet  is  the  title  of  one  of  the 
best  written  specimens  of  advertising  recently 
received  at  this  o  Rice.  C.  C.  Guyett,  the  prin- 
cipal, seems  to  be  putting  both  brains  and  ener- 
gy into  the  institution, 

Eldridge's  Business  .Speller  isone  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  \merican  Book  Company's 
large  list  of  commercial  publications. 

The  Latrobe  Business  College,  S.  E.  Leslie, 
proprietor,  is  greeting  its  patrons  with  a  well 
illustrated  eight  page  circular  bespeaking  suc- 
cess for  that  institution. 

The  LeMaster  Business  Institute,  Orange,  N. 
J.,  issues  a  high  grade  catalog  comprising  a 
combination  of  high  grade  plate  and  deckle- 
edge,  rough-surfaced  paper  which  makes  it  ar- 
tistic to  behold  and  pleasing  to  read. 

The  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  Business  Univer- 
sity, W.  L".  Wollaston,  Prop.,  sends  a  delight- 
JuUy  cool  breeze  from  that  summer  resort's  re- 
gion in  the  form  of  a  catalog  printed  on  green 
paper.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  well  written 
and  printed.  Mr.  Wollaston  has  built  up  a 
splendid  school,  and  deserves  the  prosperity  he 
is  enjoying. 

One  of  the  tine  catalogs  of  the  year  is  at  hand 
from  the  Gem  City  Business  College,  (.Juincy, 
III.,  representing  its  forty-third  year.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  most  interesting  material, 
and  indicates  that  the  three  sons  of  D.  L.  Mus- 
selman,  instead  of  resting  on  the  laurels  won  by 
their  father,  are  adding  new  life  and  increased 
efliciency  to  the  institution. 

The  Oklahoma  Agricultural  &  Mechanical 
College,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  issues  a  splendid  cat- 
alog descriptive  of  its  work.  In  it  we  find  six 
pages  devoted  to  the  division  of  commercial 
education,  presided  over  by  the  well  known 
penman  and  commercial  educator,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Bedinger. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Columbia  College,  Lake 
City,  Florida,  we  note  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Haddock 
has  charge  of  the  Commercial  work  in  that  in- 
stitution. 

The  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  Business  Institute, 
H.  A.  Reneau,  Principal,  issues  from  time  to 
time  attractive  advertising  under  the  general  ti- 
tle of  "OPPORTrNITV." 

The  LeMaster  Business  Institute,  of  Orange, 
N.  J., held  commencement  exercises  and  grad- 
uated a  large  class  J  une  20th.  Mayor  Frank  J. 
Murray,  of  that  city  presideii. 

Nickerson,  Kansas,  College  publishes  a  well 
printed  and  illustrated  catalog  in  which  we  find 
some  very  tine  pen  work  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Hausam. 
principal  of  the  commercial  department  and  di- 
rector of  advertising  in  that  institution.  The  in- 
stitution offers  a  varied  course  comprising  col- 
lege preparatory,  normal,  commercial,  agricul- 
ture, art,  etc. 

Remington  Notes,  New  York,  is  the  leading 
periodical  of  its  kind  received  at  this  office.  It 
is  well-nigh  perfection  in  composition,  illustra- 
tion and  printing,  and  reflects  the  things  that 
have  made  the  Remington  Typewriter  the  lead- 
ing machine  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Leslie,  the  well-known  penman,  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  Eastman  School, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  now  the  proprietor  of 
the  Latrobe  Commercial  College,  Latrobe,  Pa., 
havingrecently  boughttheschool  of  T.  A.  Mc- 
Lean. 

W.  L.  Prince,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn..  will  follow  H.  D.  Foote 
in  the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Commercial  College, 
Mr.  Foote  having  taken  a  position  as  head  of  the 
shorthand  department  of  the  Boise,  Idaho,  High 
School. 


The  principal  of  the  shorthand  department  of 
the  Central  Business  College,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  next  year  is  to  be  Miss  Sara  Maier. 

■John  R.King, of  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  is  to  teach 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
High  School  next  fall. 

A  new  shorthand  instructor  in  the  Maiden, 
Mass..  Commercial  School  to  begin  next  Sep- 
tember will  be  Miss  Frances  U.  Allison,  of  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

Miss  Mary  M.Smith,  of  Factoryville,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  as  a  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Manasquan,  N,  J.,  High  School. 

The  commercial  work  in  Jones  College. 
Perry,  Iowa,  is  to  be  in  charge  of  F.  M.  Fazel,  of 
Farragut.  Iowa,  next  year. 

Miss  Louise  H.  Scott,  recently  of  the  South- 
ingdon.  Conn.,  High  School,  has  contracted  to 
assist  in  the  commercial  department  of  the  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn .,  H  igh  School  next  year. 

J.  W.  Drye,  of  Stafford,  Kans.,  is  to  hold  the 
position  as  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Webster  Groves,  Mo,,  High  School  next 
year. 

Leo  J.  Kent,  of  Tobin  Academy,  Vinton, 
Iowa,  has  accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the 
Commercial  work  in  the  Kalispell,  Montana, 
Business  College. 

Alton  H.Perry,  recently  the  manager  of  the 
Newark,  N.  J..  Business  College,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  with  the  Becker  Business  Col- 
lege, Worcester.  Mass. 

Clifford  W.  Brown,  a  recent  graduate  of  Hills- 
dale, Mich..  College,  has  been  selected  as  the 
man  to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  McCook 
High  School,  McCook,  Neb. 

Miss  Bertha  Feinauer,  who  has  recently  at- 
tended Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  to 
teach  next  year  in  Bessemer.  Mich.,  in  the  High 
School. 

W.S.Seyler,  of  the  Iowa  Success  Shorthand 
School  ,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  is  to  act  as  manager 
of  the  Baraboo,  Wis.,  Business  College  next 
year. 

H.  O.  Thompson,  of  Albion  College,  Albion, 
Mich.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Kearney,  Neb.,  High  School. 

Oral  W.  Seipp,  also  an  Albion  Collegegradu- 
ate,  is  tobeacommercial  teacher  in  the  Luding- 
ton,  Mich.,  High  School  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber 

Chester  J.  Terrill,  recently  of  the  Englewood, 
N, J. .High  School,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Mr. C.  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa, 
is  the  new  principal  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  Jamestown,  N  D.,  College.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  isa  tine  man  who  will  give  to  that 
institution  high  grade  service. 

The  Phelps  Commercial  School  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Gallatin  County 
High  School  at  Bozeman.  Mr.  Phelps'  health 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  outside  the 
school  r..om,  he  having  served  continuously  as  a 
commercial  teacher  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
will  devote  his  time  as  a  traveling  salesman 
along  the  accounting  line  tor  eastern- firms. 

Miss  Blanche  Duvall,  who  has  been  at  Zaner- 
ian  College.  Columbus.  Ohio,  during  the  past 
months,  has  taken  a  position  as  supervisor  of 
penmanship  in  the  public  schools  of  Oswosso, 
Mich. 

A.  E.  Walk,  formerly  with  the  Ransomerian 
School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  to  teach  bookkeep- 
ing and  penmanship  in  Highland  Park  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  next  year. 

Mrs.  Marcella  Lang,  this  year  with  the  Pitts- 
burg. Kans.,  Business  College,  is  to  return  next 
year  to  Joplin,  Mo..  Business  College,  where 
she  taught  before  going  to  Kansas. 

A  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Atchison, 
Kans.,  Business  College,  will  be  Miss  Beulah 
Hulchinsop,  of  Lincoln,  Neb,      4 


Miss  Dora  C,  Pedersen,  of  the  Skowhegan. 
Me..  High  School,  will  follow  Miss  Bertha  Lew- 
is next  year  in  the  Warren,  Mass.,  High  School, 
handling  the  commercial  work  there. 

H.  E.  Alvis,  who  has  been  acting  as  principal 
of  Brown's  Business  College.  Cairo,  III.,  is  to 
enter  High  School  work  next  fall;  he  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Burling- 
ton. Iowa,  High  School. 

Congressman  (ieorge  F.  O'Shaunessy  and 
Lewis  A.  Waterman  were  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Child's  Bus- 
iness College,  Providence,  R.  1.,  the  last  of 
June.  The  exercises  were  full  of  interest,  the 
audience  was  large,  and  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates the  largest  this  institution  has  ever  put  out. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Keefover,  of  Corvallis.  Ore.,  is  this 
year  connected  with  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  High 
School,  the  High  School  that  is  almost  world 
famous  for  its  large  and  well  built  stadium. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Richmond  has  sold  the  Kankakee 
Business  College.  Kankakee,  111.,  and  is  retir- 
ing from  school  work  for  the  present.  Mr. 
Richmond  has  been  engaged  in  school  work  for 
a  number  of  years  and  is  well  and  favorably 
known.  We  wish  him  success  in  whatever  he 
mav  engage,  but  we  know  that  his  many  friends 
and  former  pupils  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
hack  in  high  school  work  again  before  long. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Musselman  of  the  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Ouincy,  111.,  who  received  his 
Bachelor  Degree  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois three  years  ago,  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
the  degree  Master  of  Arts  from  the  same  univer- 
sity this  year. 

Frank  P.  Andrews,  last  year  with  McCann's 
Business  College,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  will  be 
with  the  Merrill  College,  Stafford,  Conn.,  next 
year. 

Miss  Maude  Wherry,  the  successful  Supervis- 
or Writing  of  Elyria.  Ohio,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion to  go  to  California,  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Root,  a 
hustling  supervisor  of  Oberlin  and  Wellington, 
Ohio,  has  been  elected  to  the  Elyria  position. 
Few  cities  in  Ohio  turn  out  as  good  an  average 
in  writing  as  Klyria,  and  the  standard  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  under  .Mr  Root's  efficient  service. 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1913,  J.  A.  Caster,  of 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  purchased  of  C.  B.  Munson. 
the  Brazil,  Indiana,  Business  University,  Mr. 
Munson  going  to  Chicago  with  a  Business  Col- 
lege. We  wish  all  parties  concerned  increased 
prosperity  and  success. 

R.  M.  Conner,  Stratton,  Nebr.,  a  recent  Zaner- 
ian,  is  now  teaching  penmanship  and  commer- 
cial subjects  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

The  Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  probably  the  best  known 
firm  in  this  country  manufacturing  office  filing 
cabinets  and  business  systems,  is  erecting  a 
large  factory  building  in  tiates,  N.  Y..  a  suburb 
of  Rochester.  The  growth  of  this  progressive 
firm  demanded  more  room  and  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  purchase  more  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  factory  in  Rochester.  Heretofore  they 
confined  themselves  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  these  devices  in  wood,  but  now  they 
are  busily  engaged  in  bringing  out  a  new  line 
of  metal  furniture  which  is  expected  to  find  a 
wide  sale. 

Miss  Josephine  r)ou<»an,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is 
to  be  a  new  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  High  School. 

The  position  as  assistant  commercial  teacher 
in  the  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  High  .School  is  to  he 
held  next  year  by  Miss  Elizabeth-  Nagle. 
(jreenwich.  Conn. 

J.  H.  Cooper,  during  the  past  year  with  the 
Khode  Island  Commercial  School,  Providence. 
R.  I.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Business  Col- 
lege. * 

Karl  Fromm,  the  recent  head  of  the  commer- 
cial department  in  the  Clathe,  Kansas  High 
School,  has  been  selected  for  a  similar  position 
in  the  Huron,  S   Dak.,  College. 

Miss  Martha  Hulse.  of  the  Erie  Pa.,  Business 
College,  has  accepted  election  at  Shoshone, 
Idaho,  in  the  High  School  there. 
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It  is  not  expected  that  the  teacher  will  follow 
absolutely  the  outlines  for  each  lesson.  No 
teacher  does  her  best  work  when  following  ex- 
actly in  the  foot-steps  of  another.  t)n  the  other 
hand,  no  teacher  does  her  best  work  who  iloes 
not  have  on  hand  a  source  to  which  to  turn  for 
ideas.  These  lessons  are  outlined  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  writer  has  seen  them  success- 
fully taught.  It  is  hoped  that  the  methods  and 
manner  of  procedure  here  outlined  will  sugeest 
to  the  teacher  an  individual  metho  I  of  attaining 
the  same  resulis. 

For  convenience  in  reference,  and.  in  order  to 
make  the  directions  applicable  to  specific  les- 
sons, the  outlines  are  divided  into  weekly  units. 
With  a  writing  period  from  twelve  to  fifreen 
minutes  each  day  there  should  be  no  dirticully 
in  completing  the  work  as  specifically  outlined 

The  arrangement  is  such  that  it  also  permits  of 
individual  selections  by  the  teacher  for  practice 
and  review. 

THREE  STEPS 

In  working  frnni  these  outlines  three 
steps  sliould  lip  home  in  mind;  First, 
the  proper  form  must  he  presented  in 
order  that  the  pupil  max  liave  a  definite 
knowledge  of  tlie  motion  expected.  Sec- 
ond, lie  must  he  led  through  that  motion 
from  the  beginning  to  end.  Third,  he 
must  transmit  a  picture  of  that  motion 
to  the  paper  through  the  medium  of  his 
pen  or  pencil. 

PUPILS   IMITATE  THE  TEACHER 

A  most  valuable  asset  of  the  writing  teaclier  is 
the  tendency  of  the  pupils  to  imitate.  If  your 
own  writing  isuncertain.it  is  not  likely  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  your  pupils.  If  it  is  bold 
and  free,  your  pupils'  efforts  will  be  along  the 
same  line.  Freedom  and  boldness  in  writing 
are  the  result  of  knowing  just  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  before  you  attempt  to  do  it.  Let  your 
pupils  observe  as  much  as  possible  when  you 
write,  especially  in  the  writing  lesson.  Have 
them  follow  your  chalk  with  their  eyes  as  you 
execute  the  copy  before  them.  No  matter  how 
many  times  your  class  has  practiced  a  lesson,  al- 
ways freshen  their  memories  of  the  forms  before 
allowing  them  to  practice,  (jood  execution  is 
the  result  of  confidence;  confidence  is  a  result 
of  a  clear  concept. 

THREE  PERIODS  OF  GROWTH 

The  development  of  a  permanent  rapid  busi- 
ness hand  falls  easily  into  three  stages.  First. 
That  period  when  the  pupil  is  taught  the  right 
forms  and  the  manner  of  executing  them. 
This  period  extends  over  the  larger  part  of  the 
first  two  grades.  Second.  That  period  in  which 
his  writing  grows  on  a  pai  with  his  development 


in  other  studies.  Tliis  period  usually  extends 
over  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Third. 
That  period  in  which  his  hand  writing  is  devel- 
oped to  the  highest  stage  of  perfection  possible 
within  the  time  at  his  disposal.  This  period 
usually  extends  over  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teachers  in  the 
first  five  grades  to  bring  a  pupil  up  to  the  sixth 
grade  with  as  many  good  writing  habits  as  pos- 
sible. The  grammar  grade  teacher  should  aim 
to  perfect  the  pupil's  style  and  writing  habits  to 
such  an  extent  that  any  changes  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  growth.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  with  most  pupils  the  instruction  in  writing 
ceases  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade.  The  hand 
which  they  have  attained  at  that  time  is  the  hand 
which  will  serve  them  as  a  life  companion.  If 
their  training  has  enabled  them  to  write  neatly, 
accurately,  and  speedily,  it  will  be  of  benefit  not 
only  in  the  capacity  of  a  handwritmg,  but  the 
principles  of  this  training  will  be  found  applic- 
able to  other  things. 

Position  of  Body.  A  good  writing  posi- 
tion permits  of  two  things.  First,  it  permits  of 
the  normal  functions  of  the  vital  organs  in  an 
uncramped  and  unrestricted  manner.  To  this 
end  the  feet  should  touch  the  fioor  so  that  the 
weight  is  evenly  distributed  in  a  maimer  that 
does  not  disturb  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  limlis.  The  spine  should  be  kept  straight 
and  the  shoulders  well  up,  thus  keeping  the 
chest  normally  expanded.  Such  a  position  will 
keep  the  eyes  at  about  the  proper  distance  from 
the  paper  without  further  direction.  There  is  only 
one  piisition  which  permits  these  conditions  and 
that  is  the  one  sometimes  described  as  the  full 
front  position.  The  plan  of  having  puitils  turn 
sidewise  in  their  seats  is  pernicious,  inasmuch 
as  it  raises  one  hip  higher  than  the  other  and 
thus  causes  the  spine  to  remain  in  a  curved  po- 
sition. This  would  be  bad  even  for  an  adult  and 
in  the  case  of  growing  children  should  never  lie 
permitted,  much  les-i  taught.  The  second  thing 
that  an  efticient  position  accomplishes  is  to  per- 
mit free  and  unrestricted  play  of  the  writing 
muscles. 

Position  of  the  Hand.  The  essentials  of 
a  good  position  of  the  hand  are,  first,  a  support- 
ing point  or  center  of  control  near  the  elbow. 
This  is  accomplished  by  letting  the  arm  rest  on 
the  fleshy  part  just  below  the  elbow.  Owing  to 
the  limited  size  of  school  desks,  It  will  be  found 
a  good  plan  to  keep  the  right  elbow  on  or  very 
near  the  corner  of  the  desk. 

The  second  essential  is  a  freely  gliding  rest  or 
support  for  the  hand.  The  only  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  by  letting  the  hand  glide  either  on 
the  nails  or  on  the  sides  or  ends  of  both  of  the 
last  fingers  of  the  hand. 

In  order  that  this  rest  may  glide  freely  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  side  of  the  hand 
and  the  wrist  be  kept  clear  of  the  paper.  Such  a 
position  will  leave  the  penholder  pointing 
somewhere  between  the  right  elbow  and  the 
right  shoulder  It  maybe  said  that  position  in 
the  teaching  of  rapid  arm  movement  writing  is 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  battle.  1  hrough  the 
very  agency  of  a  position  which  permits  of  free- 
dom in  action  ;  freedom  in  action  is  sure  to  fol- 
low. Effort  to  teach  ease  of  motion  where  an 
efficient  position  is  not  maintained  always 
meets  with  failure. 

Materials.  Satisfactory  materials  are  need- 
ed in  the  performance  of  any  task  where  accuracy 
and  nicety  of  adjustment  is  to  be  acquired. 

Ink.  The  ink  should  be  of  dark  color  and 
should  fiow    freely.     By  this   is   meant  that   it 


should  not  be  gummy  or  thick  so  that  it  fails  to 
flow  when  the  pen  is  moved  rapidly  over  the 
paper.  Writing  fluids  of  fairly  dark  color  give 
the  best  general  satisfaction  as  no  matter  how 
rapidly  the  pen  is  moved  it  is  sure  to  give  a 
clear-cut  line. 

Pens.  Pen  holders  of  cork,  wood  or  rub- 
ber tips  of  at  least  one-half  inch  diameter  should 
be  used.  Cork  holders  are  preferable.  Some 
pens  are  harder  and  wear  longer  than  others. 
Medium  fine  points  should  be  chosen.  It 
is  a  common  tendency  in  public  schools  to  use 
the  pens  long  after  they  are  worn  out.  It  re- 
quires nice  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  see  that  all  pupils  are  supplied  with 
good  serviceable  pens  and  yet  see  that  they  are 
not  wasted.  When  pupils  first  begin  writing 
rapidly  some  of  them  will  be  very  much  harder 
on  pens  than  others. 

Paper.  The  paper  should  be  of  smooth  sur- 
face and  of  good  texture.  It  should  not  be  too 
highly  glossed  as  this  is  hard  on  the  eyes,  nor 
should  it  be  so  rough  that  the  pen  scratches  or 
picks  up  lint. 

Movement.  Movement  in  writing  means 
the  action  by  which  the  pen  is  propelled.  It  is 
a  "muscular  arm  movement."  Most  of  the 
driving  force  comes  from  the  large  fan  shaped 
muscles  which  are  spread  out  over  the  chest 
and  back  and  attached  to  the  upper  arm.  The 
motion  generated  by  thcic  muscles  is  carried 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  arm.  It  is  control- 
led largely  through  tiie  medium  of  the  cushion 
ot  muscles  on  which  the  arm  rests  just  below  the 
elbow.  The  motive  power  does  not  lie  in  this 
cushion  rest.  However,  these  muscles  play  a 
certain  part  in  controlling  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  movement  which  reaches  the  point  of  the 
pen.  The  play  of  the  arm  on  this  cushion  of  mus- 
cles some  times  gives  a  rolling  sensation  espec- 
ially in  the  rapid  execution  of  ovals.  This  has 
given  rise  to  the  expression,  "rolling  muscular 
movement."  Everything  considered  the  most 
acceptable  name  for  this  easy  writing  movement 
would  be  Business  Writing  Movement. 

Counting.  Some  form  of  counting  is  an  ab- 
solute essential  in  successfully  teaching  a  large 
class.  The  object  of  counting  is  to  establish 
the  speed  at  which  practice  work  is  to  be  done. 
The  rate  of  speed  for  each  exercise  should  be 
one  of  the  first  things  established.  The  most 
successful  writing  teachers  establish  the  speed 
and  have  the  class  make  the  exercises  as  well  as 
possible  at  that  speed.  This  rate  of  speed  is 
then  maintained  and  the  practice  continued  un- 
til the  form  is  as  accurate  as  is  desired  at  that 
time.  In  every  room  there  will  be  found  a  few 
pupils  who  have  a  tendency  to  go  faster  than 
forms  can  be  well  made.  These  need  to  be  held 
in  check.  There  will  also  be  those  who  have  a 
tendency  to  go  too  slowly.  These  should  be 
urged  to  speed  up.  This  is  accomplished  by 
any  of  the  various  ways  of  counting,  providing 
the  class  keeps  with  the  count.  Time  and  effort 
are  wasted  if  the  teacher  counts  and  the  pupils 
make  no  effort  to  keep  with  the  count. 

All  successful  penmanship  teachers  have  a 
repertoire  of  counts  which  prevents  monotony. 
It  may  be  the  repetition  of  one  count  as  1-1-1, 
down-down-down,  rounil-round-round.  over- 
over-over,  under-under-under,  or  anything 
which  expresses  the  object  tu  be  striven  for.  It 
may  be  tapping  a  pencil  on  a  book  or  desk. 
The  same  thing  may  be  accomplished  with  a 
musical  instrument.  Most  school  rooms  are 
now  equipped  with  a  phonograph  and  many 
records  are  available  in  which  the  rhythm  is 
well  adapted  to  penmanship  exercises. 


First  week  at  the  Blackboard 
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Third  week  at  the  Blackboard. 


Fourth  week  at  the  Blackboard. 


Aside  from  eytablishicg  the  rhythm  the  teach- 
er can  express  in  the  count  the  object  to  be 
striven  for  in  the  letter  exercises.  Suppose  for 
instance  the  class  is  practicing  the  aaa  exercise 
and  she  ifinds  several  in  the  room  who  are  ma- 
king the  a's  too  narrow.  She  drops  the  count  of 
1  2.1-2.  and  repeats  ""make  it  round,  make  it 
round."  Or  suppose  they  are  practicing^  the  "L" 
exercise  and  a  number  are  making  them  too 
tail,  keeping  up  the  same  rhythm,  the  teacher 
changes  the  count  to  "short  loop,  short  loop, 
short  loop."  Suppose  again  in  the  "h"  exercise 
she  finds  her  class  making  the  down  stroke 
curved  too  much,  at  once  the  attention  is  called 
to  this  error  by  a  change  in  the  count  which 
might  be  "make  them  straight."  "make  them 
straight."  Whatever  the  exercise  and  whatever 
the  error  the  wideawake  teacher  immediately 
finds  words  which  can  be  repeated  rhythmically 
and  which  call  attention  to  the  correction  to  be 
made.  Counting  should  bt  done  in  an  enthusi- 
astic, well  controlled  monotone.  There  is  a 
certain  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  which  comes 
from  a  whole  room  full  of  pupils  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time.  It 
produces  the  same  effect  as  a  column  marching 
to  music. 

When  to  Have  a  Writing  Lesson.  In 
arranging  the  daily  program  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  have  the  penmanship  period  come 
immediately  after  strenuous  exercise,  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  period  must  then  be  devot- 
ed to  steadying  the  nerves  and  muscles.  If  the 
writing  period  comes  when  the  pupils  have 
been  sitting  at  the  tiesk  for  some  time,  two  or 
three  minutes  of  physical  or  deep  breathing  ex- 
ercises should  be  given  before  beginning  to 
write.  The  best  work  is  done  when  the  writing 
period  comes  some  time  during  the  forenoon. 

Since  pupils  always  spell  when  they  write  and 
nearly  always  write  when  they  spell,  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  spelling  and  writing  lessons  in 
consecutive  periods.  The  best  plan  is  to  have 
the  spelling  lesson  follow  the  writing  period 
for  the  pupils  are  then  well  prepared  to  use  ap- 
plied movement.  It  is  further  suggested  that  in 
the  daily  writing  period  an  occasional  lesson  be 
devoted  to  rewriting  some  daily  written  work 
in  another  subject  which  is  to  be  handed  in. 

{.Grading  Papers.  In  grading  papers  it  is  well 
to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  etTort  and 
progress  that  the  pi  pil  makes  in  the  penman- 
ship lessons  but  also  the  etTort  and  application 
he  makes  in  his  daily  writing.  It  is  not  good 
teaching  to  allow  pupils  who  write  well  in  the 
penmanship  classes  to  scribble  carelessly  in  the 
preparation  of  other  lessnns.  Three  things 
should  be  considered:  The  legibility  of  the 
writing,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  written  and 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  The  best  way  is  to 
make  up  the  grades  from  the  pupils' daily  writ- 
ing. Since  this  will  show  his  application,  it  is 
onlv  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
legibility  and  ease  of  execution,  and  these 
should  be  given  about  equal  value. 

FIRST  GRADE  B 

When  pupils  enter  school  some  of  them  have 
never  held  a  pencil,  others  have  tried  to  write, 
after  a  fashion,  at  their  homes  sometimes  under 
the  instruction  of  their  parents  or  older  brothers 
and  sisters.  Whatever  knowledge  they  have  of 
the  process,  tht'ir  ideas  are  at  best  very  vague 
and  their  muscles  are  undeveloped.  Their 
movements  are  still  spasmodic  and  uncertain. 
To  assemble  these  pupils  and  to  train  them  to 
work  in  unison,  all  following  the  same  instruc- 
tions, doing  the  same  thing   in   the  same  man- 


ner at  the  same  time,  is  not  by  any  means  a 
slight  task.  Upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  ac- 
complish this  quickly  and  expediently  without 
intimidation  depends  her  success  in  teaching 
the  subject  of  writing  fully  as  much  as  in  other 
subjects. 

The  old  plan  of  letting  these  young  pupils 
take  a  pencil  and  imitate  form  from  a  given 
copy  without  guidance  or  instruction  while  it 
served  to  keep  the  pupils  busy  after  a  certain 
fashion  was  never  conducive  towanl  lasting 
results  in  easy  rapid  writing.  Here  in  the  pu- 
pil's first  efforts,  were  established  habits  that  all 
successive  teachers  were  often  unable  to  correct. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  writing  lessons  during 
the  first  term  are  the  most  important  in  the  pu- 
pil's school  career.  It  is  here  that  beaten  motor 
paths  are  established  through  which  the  im- 
pulses flow  and  thereafter  have- a  tendency  to 
flow.  There  are  many  plans  and  devices  by 
which  the  pupils  can  be  kept  busy  in  this  grade 
without  resorting  to  writing  for  busy  work. 
Some  of  these  plans  and  devices  are  outlined 
elsewhere. 

The  blackboard  lessons  which  follow  are  in- 
tended to  develop  the  writing  muscles.  By  the 
middle  of  the  term,  pupils  should  make  quite 
accurate  movements.  By  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  difficult  letters  should  be  made  with  con- 
fidence. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  pupil  should 
be  led  through  a  maze  of  intricate  movement  of 
designs  in  an  effort  to  develop  letter  forms. 
Many  of  the  movement  designs  intended  to  de- 
velop letter  forms  are  much  more  difficult  for  the 
pupils  to  master  than  are  the  letter  forms.  In 
this  series  of  lessons,  movement  designs  are 
kept  in  their  proper  place  which  is  to  develop  a 
movement  or  swing  which  will  carry  through 
the  entire  word.  Children  derive  fully  as  much 
pleasure  and  much  more  benefit  when  simple 
letter  forms  are  used  as  movement-  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  apply  ease  and  speed  in  making  a  rhyth- 
mic letter  form  as  in  a  complicated  exercised. 

It  is  the  aim  herein  to  develop  the  motion 
which  produces  the  form  before  attempting  td 
produce  the  form  itself.  From  simple  motions 
producing  simple  letter  forms  the  more  compli- 
cated motions  are  gradually  acquired.  Teachers 
should  bear  this  in  mind  and  the  pupil  should 
not  be  asked  to  write  a  letter  form  until  it  has 
been  definitely  fixed  in  his  mind  along  with 
the  process  of  producing  it.  For  convenience, 
reference  and  to  equally  distribute  the  practice 
work  the  lessons  are  assigned  by  weeks.  These 
weekly  outlines  should,  however,  be  considered 
somewhat  flexible. 

FIRST  WEEK  Train  your  pupils  to  take 
assigned  places  at  the  blackboard  without  con- 
fusion. It  is  best  to  have  them  do  this  in  re- 
sponse to  a  series  of  commands.  The  exact  na- 
ture of  these  commands  must  be  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  teacher  The  physical  training  ex- 
ercises and  commands  can  sometimes  be  util- 
ized in  getting  your  classes  to  and  from  the 
blackboard.  In  general  the  following  plan  will 
be  found  suggestive. . 

One:  Pupils  rise.  T»o:  Pupils  pass  to 
blackboard.  Tliree:  Pupils  face  the  board  and 
pick  up  chalk  in  right  hand  and  eraser  in  left 
hand.  Four:  Pupils  face  out  and  observe  in- 
structions and  illustrations  of  the  teacher. 
Five:  Pupils  face  board  and  hold  crayons  to 
place.  Write:  Pupils  begin  writing  and  con- 
tinue until  the  command  to  stop.  Stop:  Pu- 
pils cease  writing  and  face  out. 

The  blackboard  should  be  divided  into  a 
given  number  of  spaces  by  means  of  slanting 


lines.  The  slant  of  the  lines  should  be  the  same 
as  the  slant  expectetl  in  the  writing.  Each  pu- 
pil will  then  have  a  space  in  which  to  do  his 
work.  This  training  is  all  that  should  be  at- 
tempte.d  the  first  week. 


SECOND  WEEK  Place  an  oval  in  each  pu- 
pil's space  similar  to  Number  1  in  the  illustra- 
tion. This  oval  should  be  at  least  eight  inches 
high  and  the  middle  of  it  should  be  on  a  level 
with  the  child's  eyes.  March  your  pupils  to  the 
board  and  at  your  command  have  them  turn  and 
place  their  chalk  at  the  top  of  this  oval  slightly 
to  the  left.  At  the  command  One,  let  them 
starttracing.  All  should  start  downward  on  the 
left  side  of  the  oval.  By  the  time  you  count  two 
the  crayon  should  have  circled  an  oval  and  be 
passing  down  the  left  side  again.  Counting  at 
the  rate  of  about  thirty  down  strokes  a  minute 
will  establish  about  the  right  speed.  Do  not 
wait  for  your  pupils  in  the  counting,  but  rather 
have  them  strive  to  keep  up  with  your  count. 
(Gradually  you  can  increase  the  speed.  After  a 
little  the  pupils  can  count  in  unison  while  you 
help  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  grip  their 
chalk.  Strive  for  a  light  free  motion.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  let  the  pupils  trace  these  ovals  in  the 
air  a  few  times  before  letting  the  chalk  touch 
the  blackboard.  After  the  pupils  have  traced 
the  ovals  ten  or  fifteen  times  around,  it  will  re- 
semble Number  2  in  the  illustration.  It  should 
then  be  erased  and  the  pupils  should  make 
another  oval  of  their  own. 


THIRD  WEEK  Place  a  straig lit  liurizontal 
line  in  each  pupil'sspace.  Let  the  line  bt-  apcuit 
on  the  level  with  the  pupil's  eyes.  March  the 
class  to  the  board  and  have  them  place  their 
crayons  at  the  lett  end  of  this  line.  At  the  com- 
mand One.  trace  the  line  from  left  to  right  using 
a  bold  stroke-  Lift  the  chalk  while  bringing  it 
back  from  right  to  left  and  place  it  on  the  left 
end  again  ready  for  the  next  count.  Count 
about  forty  strokes  a  minute  tu  determine  the 
speed  and  encourage  boldness.  I'rge  each  pu- 
pil to  be  ready  and  waiting  for  the  next  count. 
After  counting  about  ten.  let  the  pupils  erase 
and  strike  a  similar  line  themselves  and  trace  in 
the  same  manner.  When  the  pupils  do  this 
readily  let  them  measure  (with  the  eye)  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  inches  below  this  line  and  strike 
another  parallel  to  it.    Retrace  in  the  same  man- 


ner 


{Concluded  on  page  22.) 
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ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP  BY  RENE  GUILLARD,   PENMAN,    ENGLEWOOD  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Instructions. 


Let  us  go  into  this  year's  wotk  with  these  three  weapons:  determination,  concentration,  perspiration.  Let  us  have  the  determination  that  we  are 
Roine  into  this  fight  to  win.  I  believe  it  was  Bonaparte  who  said  "Determination  can  conquer  the  world."  Certainly  no  one  could  be  better  authority  for 
this  than  the  wonderful  Corsican  who  made  Euprope  tremble  under  the  tread  of  his  marching;  lesions.  Concentrate  all  your  energies  on  that  one  coveted 
goal.  A  success,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  of  assembling  all  his  forces  at  one  single  point,  of  concentrating  his  energies,  and  bringing  to 
bear  the  weight  of  his  entire  being  upon  the  purpose  of  his  lite.  Determination  and  concentration  will  be  without  avail,  however,  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  get  down  to  "business."  Nature  did  man  a  great  good  when  she  compelled  him  to  work  for  what  he  got.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
worth  having  that  is  easy  to  get.  If  diamonds  were  as  plentiful  as  coal,  they  would  be  worth  probably  less.  I  believe  that  when  you  have  mastered  this 
beautiful  art  of  writing,  you  will  agree  with  Edison,  wlio  said  that  genius  is  not  inspiration,  but  perspiration,  and  with  Dumas,  who  said  "Nothing  suc- 
ceeds lilie  success." 

Materials— Let  us  use  the  best  material  to  be  had,  viz:  an  oblique  holder,  Zanerian  Fine  Writer  pens,  or  Zanerian  Ideal,  (I  prefer  the  last  named 
for  beginners),  Zanerian  10  to  14  lb.  paper,  and  a  bottle  of  Arnolds  Japan  ink.  I  believe  you  can  be  supplied  with  these,  and  have  your  pen-holder 
adjusted  by  the  publishers  of  this  magazine. 

Positions— The  position  is  the  same  as  for  business  writing. 

MovE.MENT— For  this  lesson  use  forearm  movement.    Don't  lift  the  arm  off  the  desk  while  making  capitals. 

The  work  sent  in  on  the  course  I  ran  during  the  past  year,  was  gratifying,  but  I  look  forward  to  even  better  results  this  year.  I  am  going  to  put 
forth  a  little  more  effort  in  preparing  this  year's  course,  and  I  trust  you  will  reciprocate  by  a  little  more  effort  in  pursuing  it. 

For  this  month's  lesson  I  am  giving  the  principle  movement  drills  that  are  applied  to  ornamental  penmanship.  A  few  principles  are  presented,  anil 
the  letters  in  which  these  principles  are  employed.    Any  of  these  principles  can  be  used  in  llie  several  letters  given  for  this  month's  work. 
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Public  School  Writing 


FOURTH  WEEK  Repeat  rapiilly  the  les- 
son for  the  third  week.  The  lines  shoulil  now 
be  traced  only  about  five  times.  Strike  a  slant 
line  through  the  left  enils  of  these  two  horizontal 
lines  and  letthe  pupils  trace  this  line  downward 
lifting  the  chalk  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Trace  ten  times.  Now  measure  (with  the  eye)  a 
distance  of  about  six  inches  to  the  right  and  re- 
peat the  tracing.  Count  for  each  down  stroke. 
Repeat  until  the  horizontal  lines  are  divided 
into  three  or  four  sections.  Do  not  expect  per- 
fection in  the  first  efforts. 


/f^ 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  AND  CHAFF 
BY  UNCLE  BEN 
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MISTAKES 

My  theme  is  a  great  one,  and  while  my  puny 
efforts  to  evolve  some  thought-starters  from  it 
may  be  likened  unto  driving  a  spike  with  a  tack- 
hammer,  I  may  possiljly  succeed  in  dropping  a 
few  germs  of  thought  in  some  richer  soil 
where  fruitful  results  may  follow. 

I  am  going  to  use  some  of  the  valuable  space 
in  The  Business  Kducator  (see  advertising 
rates)  in  discoursing  upon  the  subjects  of  IVIIS- 
TAKES. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind, from  the  days  of  coarse  barbarism  to  the 
more  refined,  but  no  less  cruel  and  inhuman 
sugar-coated  barbarism  of  the  present  day,  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  ever  existing  warfare  against 
mistakes. 

For  mistakes  in  every  form  and  application 
constitute  a  continuous  performance  in  the  ex- 
periences of  life.  Our  life  is  one  continuous, 
unvarying  round  of  mistakes. 

We  make  the  mistake  of  eating  too  much  or 
too  little;  of  using  the  right  or  the  wrong  kind 
of  food,  in  either  case  without  proper  prepara- 
tion for  the  digestive  organs.' 

We  dress  too  heavily  or  too  thinly;  we  work 
too  much  or  too  little;  we  take  life  too  seri- 
ously or  too  lightly— and  so  on  ad  infinitum— if 
you  know  what  that  is. 


In  our  political  system  some  of  the  parties 
must  be  mistaken  in  the  principles  and  policies 
they  advocate,  or  there  would  t^e  no  differences 
of  opinion,  antl  consequently  but  one  party. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  religious  beliefs  there 
must  be  many  mistaken  notions  of  religion,  or 
there  could  be  but  one  church. 

So  mistakes  abound  in  all  the  conditions  of 
human  life.  The  one  who  claims  he  never 
makes  a  mistakes  has  all  the  qualifications  for 
membership  in  the  Ananias  Club. 

A  young  man  made  application  to  a  business 
man  for  a  position  in  his  office. 

"Are  you  correct  in  your  work?"  was  the  first 
question  asked  him.  And  the  young  man  drew 
himself  up  proudly  and  with  a  complacent  smile 
answered:    ''I  never  make  a  mistake,  sir." 

"Indeed !"  observed  the  business  man.  "Then, 
young  man,  you  have  your  first  experience  in 
that  line,  for  you  have  just  made  a  great  mis- 
take." 

"How  so,  sir?"  was  the  astonished  reply. 

"Why.  in  making  such  a  statement  and  ex- 
pecting me  to  believe  it.  If  you  are  so  perfect 
in  your  make-up  that  you  never  make  a  mistake, 
this  earth  is  no  place  for  you— Heaven  is  your 
home,  and  your  proper  place  is  with  the  angels." 

And  the  young  man  departed  with  a  chunk  of 
wholesome  truth  to  Fletcherize. 

This  universal  weakness  of  humanity  in  mak- 
ing mistakes  is  recognized  in  the  fact  that  many 
large  business  establishments  are  built  up  by 
providing  mechanical  devices  for  correcting 
mistakes.  That  rubber  tip  on  the  end  of  your 
pencil  is  a  presumption  that  you  will  sometimes 
make  mistakes  which  you  will  have  to  erase. 

The  eraser  on  the  desk  of  the  bookkeeper 
shows  that  with  all  his  care,  mistakes  will  some- 
times be  made. 

I  presume  we  all  make  the  mistakes  of  abus- 
ing our  digestive  organsby  wrong  dietary  habits, 
and  follow  it  up  by  going  to  a  doctor  for  some 
corrective  dope,  instead  of  giving  the  abused 
organs  a  rest  and  the  opportunity  of  righting 
themselves  in  Dame  Nature's  own  reliable  way. 

As  to  the  mistakes  in  marriage— O,  go  out  and 
count  the  stars,  which  will  be  an  easier  task. 

When  the  mistake  Is  made  of  marrying  for 
money  or  social  position,  I  think  the  marriage 
ceremony  should  be  modified  so  as  to  proclaim  : 
"What  Mammon  has  joined  together  let  a  Reno 
judge  put  asunder." 

Mistakes  in  love  are  common  experience.  In 
my  case  they  commenced  at  a  very  early  period 
of  my  existence. 

I  think  I  was  fifteen  years  old  when  I  imagined 
myself  deeply,  madly,  passionately  in  love 
The  fair  captor  of  my  affections  was  a  few  years 
my  senior,  but  as  love  is  blind  I  did  not  notice 
the  disparity  in  our  ages.  I  remember  so  dis- 
tinctly when  my  love  met  with  a  violent  death. 
I  was  spending  the  evening  with  my  fair 
charmer,  trying.  O,  so  hard,  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  by  smart  observations  and  attempts 
at  wit,  which  were  I  to  repeat  now,  would  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  an  Irish  potato.  As  I  made 
my  parting  observation  she  placed  her  soft  hand 
on  my  head,  which  at  the  time  was  equally  as 
S{»ft,  and  ingenuously  remarked  to  an  innocent 
bystanders:  "Quite  a  precocious,  interesting 
child!    Is  it  weaned?" 

My  friends,  IT  was.  It  was  most  effectually 
weaned   from   the   golden   illusions  of  Love's 


young  dream.  Sadly  I  wended  my  way  home- 
ward  with  my  poor,  frost-bitten  heart.  Every 
blamed  star  in  the  firmament  seemed  to  wink  at 
me,  and  the  man  in  the  moon  had  a  derisive 
smile  on  his  ugly  face,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet— Shakespeare,  perhaps,  Zaner,  possibly. 

"I  never  told  my  love,  but  let  concealment, 
like  a  worm  in  the  bud,  feed  on  my  damask 
cheek." 

And  that  explains  what  has  so  long  been  a 
mystery  to  my  closest  friends,  why  I  have  so 
little  cheek  now. 

It  was  fully  three  weeks  before  1  had  recovered 
from  this  severe  injury  and  was  ready  for  some 
more  of  the  same  nauseating  dope— out  of  a 
different  bottle,  however. 

But  all  the  mistakes  of  life  are  not  necessarily 
serious  in  their  consequences. 

I  knew  an  old  bookkeeper  who  seemed  ecstat- 
ically happy  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 

"That's  fine!"  he  would  exultingly  exclaim. 
"That  reduces  the  number  of  mistakes  I  am  like- 
ly to  make  in  the  future;  for  this  one  will  never 
occur  again.  Every  error  I  make  now  is  a  help 
to  me  in  my  future  work. 

Fortunate  for  us  if.  after  having  made  a  mis- 
take, we  can  make  it  serviceable  to  us  in  our 
work. 

A  man  bought  a  piece  of  land  for  a  country 
home,  but  discovered  that  a  stream  from  a  hid- 
den spring  ran  thrugh  it  with  such  persistent 
force  that  it  could  neither  be  diverted  nor  con- 
trolled. He  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
his  purchase,  but  he  had  a  resourceful  mind,  and 
he  soon  saw  a  way  of  converting  a  nuisance  into 
a  valuable  help. 

He  ceased  to  dam  the  spring  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  proceetl  to  dam  it  in  a  scientific  way. 
He  harnessed  the  power  that  had  been  making 
itself  a  nuisance  and  going  to  waste,  and  made 
it  operate  a  dynamo  which  furnished  light  for 
the  house  and  premises,  sprinkled  the  lawn, 
irrigated  the  garden  and  provided  power  to  take 
the  place  of  human  muscles  wherever  power 
was  needed.  He  had  in  that  stream  a  faithful, 
reliable,  tireless,  efticient  servant,  and  what 
seemed  at  first  a  mistake  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
resource. 

Now  my  young  friends,  while  your  I'ncle  Ben 
would  admonish  you  to  make  as  few  mistakes  as 
possible,  don't  let  your  proneness  to  make  mis- 
takes now  and  then  tend  to  discourage  you. 

Why,  ifis  even  said  that  the  Ltird  himself  once 
admitted  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  allow- 
ing to  be  created  and  exist  such  a  punk  bunch  of 
humanity  as  he  found  peopled  the  earth,  so  he 
corrected  his  mistake  by  drowning  the  whole 
outfit,  except  a  chosen  few,  just  as  we  do  when 
we  discover  a  mistake  in  addition  in  the  case  of 
a  family  of  undesirable  kittens. 

Remember  that  every  effort  you  make  in  cor- 
recting a  mistake  or  in  utilizing  it  for  yourbene- 
ht  makes  you  that  much  stronger  and  more  ser- 
viceable in  your  work. 

It  IS  said  that  the  first  mistake  is  an  error,  but 
the  repetition  of  it  a  crime. 

So  long  as  you  have  in  you  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  you  are  liable  to  make 
mistakes.  But  don't  let  your  mistakes  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  worry  to  you. 

If  they  have  served  their  purpose  in  their  help- 
ful influence,  and  are  of  no  further  use  to  you, 
then  do  as  the  doctors  do  with  their  mistakes- 
bury  them. 


The  /.aneria 
and  one  foreign 
July  fourth. 


LMininn    111.1  Convention  im  the  Capitol  steps,  Columbus,  ().,  July  2,  1913.    Persons  were  in  attendance  from  twenty-seven  states 
intry.    The  interest,  fellowship,  and  enthusiasm  were  unusual  in  spite  of  the  hot  wave  which  blanketed  the  country  the  week  of 
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SHOW  CARD  WRITING 

and    Shading    Pen    Lettering    taught    by    mail. 
Specimens  5c  and  up.     Send  for  Circulars. 

T.  H.  MILLER.  Shading  Pen  Artist 
Box  7  Charleston.  Mo, 


PENMANSHIP 

BY 

MA 

L 

1 

It  yon  want  to  write  better,  a 
me  know.    Pen  written  copies  sclen 
write  for   particulars   and    free   s 
conrse  desired. 
15  Cards  for  26c. 

least 
tiflcal 
ample 

expense,  let 
y  prepared: 
H.      Meutlou 

Lock  Box  12«8  C__A-^^7^ 

^ 

6^ 
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Waco.Texas        Vl_J^ 
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ii) 

Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship 

Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  and 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages,  25c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.  B.  LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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RESIDENCE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS.  I  have  had  en- 
graved six  of 
my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Resolutions 
and  Memorials,  prints  of  which  (6x9 
inches)  I  am  pleased  to  offer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO, 


Scranton»  P«.. 


MR.  SCHOOLMAN 

You  wish  your  pupils  to  make  rapid 
advancement  in  penmanship. 

Tintslope  paper  will  save  months  of 
practice  work  for  them.  It  gets  the 
right  slant,  the  right  location  of  paper 
and  correct  margin  at  once. 

$1  per  ream. 

.")  reams  5%  discount. 

10  reams  lO^o  discount.. 

Cash  to  accompany  order. 

TINTSLOPE  PAPER  CO. 

PERTH    AMBOY,   N.  d. 


CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 
Home    Study  —  Free    Tuition 

HOME  STUDY  MAGAZINE  :  Send  to  us  25c 
ill  stamps  for  a  6  months'  trial  subscription  to 
New  Education— a  •iO-page  monthly  education- 
al magazine  devoted  to  home  study.  Address 
Carnegie  Collese,  Koeers,  Ohio. 

TYPEWRITERS:  Send 
to  us  for  our  prices  and  terms 
on  all  the  latest  makes  of 
typewriters  sold  by  us  at 
students'  rates  of  only  $3.00 
per  month  without  interest. 
Royals,  Olivers,  L.C.  Smiths, 
Smith  Premiers,  and  Rem- 
ingtons, I'nderwootls,  and 
all  other  standard  machines. 
Addeess,  Typewriter  De- 
partment, Carnegie  College, 
Rogers,  Ohio. 
FREE  TUITION 

PR.  liAI.HKEATIl,  ITes.  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Carnegie  College  of  Rogers,  Ohio,  will 
grant  to  you  a  "  Free  Tuition  Scholarship" 
for  a  complete  course  by  mail.  Matriculation 
Fee  85.00— Tuition  free.  Apply  at  once.  Do 
not  delay.  Send  your  name  and  address  today, 
COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Normal  Penmanship  Bookkeeping 

High  School  Typewriting  Agrlenltnre 

FrofesBlonal  Shorthand  Civil    .Service 

Physleal  Cnlture  IJomestlc  Science  Drawing 

Engineering  Lay  Real  Estate 

Over  100  Branches  from  which  to  Select 
"Free  Tuition  Scholarship"  granted  to  the  first 
applicants  from  each  post  ofTice.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address-now— today— tomorrow  maj; 
be  too  late.  It  costs  you  nothing.  "Do  it  now.' 
Aililress,  Free  Tuition  Department. 
CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  ROGERS,  O. 


M 

I  t-an  make  a  good   penman  of  you   kt 
home  during  spare  time.     Writ©  for  my 
free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.     Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp, 

C2^..^ 

THE  GMEINER  OBLIQUE  PEN-HOLDER,         A  PEN  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  "GRIP." 

iiatiirHllN  h.tuecn  tlinmb  anil  t.ire  linger,     S.-lentlllcally  moKied  to  conform  t..  shape  of  lingers.     Held  wltlion 


F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  40S  Meyer  BIdg..   Kantai  City.    Mo. 


It's    A    Ne-w    Ofie 


SS^a^ 


Here  is  a  working  drawing  of  the  Borron  Improved  Pen-Holder,  a 
new  invention.  It  ejects  the  old  inky  pen  from  the  holder  when  you 
wish  it.     All  you  need  to  do  is  "  push  the  button." 

The  Borron  Improved  Pen-Holder  is  a  hand-made  article  of  mahog- 
any, steel  and  German  silver  (non-corrosive).  Its  triangular  shape  pre- 
vents rolling  on  the  desk,  thus  avoiding  disfigured  letters  by  reason  of 
pen-holder's  roving  disposition. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  this  Foxy  Ouiller  is  like  just  send  Mr. 
Borron  Fifty-Cents  and  he  will  mail  you  one  of  his  pen-holders  in  a 
smart  gray  box. 

Mr.  Borron  makes  a  Paper  Knife  which  is  a  companion  to  the  pen. 
The  blade  is  of  highly  polished  brass.  You  have  your  choice  of  Mahog- 
any, Ebony,  Rosewood  and  Cocobola  woods  for  the  handle.  The  price 
of  this  Paper  Knife  is  Fifty  Cents,  postpaid. 

EARL  BORRON,      EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

"HE    MAKES  QUALITY   GOODS" 
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COAST     COLLEGE     SYSTEM     OF 
SHOW  CARD  WRITING 


(BY  E.  S.  LAWYER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COAST 
COLLEGE  OF  LETTERING.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.) 


'Free  Hand'  and  'Flat  Brush'  Method. 

LESSON   NO.  1. 

In  oriier  to  be  .-i  successful  Show  Card  Writer, 
you  will  h.'ive  to  liecome  familiar  with  both  the 
Brush  (Red  Sable  Kigger)  ami  the  Pen.  (Soen- 
necken  Broad  Point.) 

The  demand  for  good  Show  Card  Writers  is 
becoming  greater  every  day  and  at  a  good  sala- 
ry, and  I  might  sav  that  Show  Card  Writing  is 
practically  in  its  infancy.  This  is  a  good  time 
for  you  to  begin.  So  here  is  your  opportunity. 
Especially  j'ou  penmen,  my  advice  is  take  up 
Brush  Lettering  and  add  greatly  to  your  earning 
capacity.    It  will  be  easy  for  you. 

MATERIALS.  POSITION,  ETC. 

A  lengthy  description  of  the  above  subject  is 
unnecessary  and  as  the  space  in  The  BUSINESS 
EntTCATOR  is  so  valuable  for  other  fields  I  shall 
endeavor  to  tell  you  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
the  best  up-to-date  materials,  the  professional 
Card  Writer  is  using. 

First  it  is  very  essential  to  have  good  ma- 
terials, especially  the  brush  and  color.  I'se 
nothing  but  a  Red  Sable  (square)  Rigger  (me- 
dium length  hair).  Do  not  attempt  to  do  work 
with  a  camel  hair.  You  might  as  well  try  to  do 
ornamental  writing  with  a  stub  pen.  See  cut  of 
brush.    (No.  1.) 

Be  sure  that  the  chisel  of  the  brush  is  held  on 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  so  that  the  stroke  will  be 
same  wiiith  in  making  a  parallel  or  a  perpendic- 
ular stroke  withctut  turning  the  brush.  Do  not 
try  the  old  fashioned  way  of  working  with  a 
pointed  brush  by-outlining  letters  and  then  fill- 
ing in. 

For  color  use  dry  paint  which  you  may  pur- 
chase at  any  drug  store,  or  paint  shcip:  put  in  a 
jelly  glass  and  mix  with  mucilege  about  five 
parts  color  to  one  of  mucilege.  Add  water  to 
make  a  thick  paste,  stir  until  it  becomes  smooth 
and  adii  water  again  until  about  the  consistency 
of  thin  cream.  You  may  also  use  Coast  Brand 
colors  which  are  already  prepared  in  dry  form 
and  which  need  no  preparation  except  just  to 
add  water. 

Life  is  too  short  to  try  to  mix  color  with  a  pal- 
let knife  on  a  rrarble  slab  or  plate  glass,  just 
mix  up  in  a  small  glass  of  any  kind  and  stir 
with  a  stick. 


Now  you  are  ready  for  position.  Do  not  try 
to  work  on  a  flat  surface;  any  old  table,  box  or 
board  will  do  just  as  long  as  you  have  same  on 
an  incline.  Some  card  writers  use  10  degrees, 
some  20  degrees  and  others  30  degrees  slant. 
I  use  about  a  20  degree  slant,  but  I  have  my  ta- 
ble adjustable.  Several  of  mylpupils  have  taken 
an  old  kitchen  table  and  loosened  the  top,  put 
hinges  on  the  front  and  attached  a  notched 
stick  to  the  back  for  adjustment.  This  is  better 
than  anything  1  know  of  and  is  inexpensive. 

For  your  practice  work,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
purchase  one  color,  blue,  green  or  black,  and 
but  fme  size  brush  (No.  10  or  No.  12).  Practice 
on  most  any  kind  of  a  surface  paper.  In  fact  it 
is  better  to  use  ditTerent  surfaces  in  order  to  be- 
come familiar  with  (hem.  I  find  newspaper  a 
very  good  surface  to  work  on  as  it  has  about  the 
same  pull  to  the  brush  as  mat  board.  Also  use 
manilla  wrapping  paper  which  has  the  same  sur- 
face as  rail-road  board. 

Now  take  up  the  first  alphabet  (The  Coast  Col- 
lege Alphabet)  and  begin  practicing  on  the 
principals.  Rule  lines  for  principals  and  small 
letters  ^4  of  an  inch  wide,  and  for  capitals  one 
inch  wide.  Do  not  scatter  your  practice  work, 
but  take  up  the  tirst  principal  and  make  a  num- 
ber of  them  in  succession  before  stopping,  then 
principal  No.  2.  and  make  a  number  of  these, 
and  so  on  until  you  have  gone  over  the  princi- 
pals several  times;  then  take  up  letter  'a'  and  go 
through  the  whole  alphabet  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  making  each  letter  a  great  many  times. 
Do  not  expect  to  learn  lettering  by  jumping 
from  one  letter  to  another  and  by  Irving  to  make 
show  cards  the  tirst  day.  but  stick  to  the  method 
closely  and  ft)llow  up  a  regular  system  of  prac- 
tice as  these  lessons  are  arranged  very  scientific- 
ally and  by  doing  so  you  may  become  a  Show 
Card  Writer,  otherwise  you  will  become  a 
'wood  bee'  or  a  wood  chopper. 


Remember  never  to  change  the  angle  of  the 
chisel  of  the  brush,  always  maintaining  45  de- 
grees.   (See  No.  1). 

We  have  chosen  this  for  the  beginnmg  alpha- 
bet as  it  is  the  easiest  to  make,  requiring  the 
least  skill.  The  chisel  of  the  brush  is  never 
turned  from  the  45  degrees  in  making  any  of 
the  strokes.  This  alphabet  is  one  of  my  own  in- 
vention, having  taken  it  from  several  alphabets 
and  putting  together  the  letters  that  go  to  make 
up  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  legible  one;  I  also 
kept  in  mind  the  best  shape  letter  to  maintain 
the  'free  hand'  and  flat  stroke'  itlea. 

Practice  this  lesson  thoroughly,  going  over 
and  over  the  principles  and  letters  repeatedly. 
This  alphabet  is  used  quite  a  Ultle  by  our  pu- 
pils in  regular  work,  but  was  constructed  more 
for  a  movement  drill  and  to  obtain  the  desired 
result,  that  of  chiseling  the  brush.  We  must  ac- 
complish this  chisel  of  the  brush  in  order  to  be 
able  to  quickly  make  the  Egyptian  or  larger  let- 
ters which  are  used  for  the  prominent  or  feature 
wording  of  a  card,  and  also  that  they  might  be 
executed  with  as  few  strokes  as  possible. 

To  this  alphabet  we  give  the  greatest  credit 
for  the  success  of  pupils  of  the  Coast  College  of 
Lettering,  in  learning  lettering  so  quickly  and 
being  able  to  handle  the  best  positions  in  our 
largest  department  stores.  Therefore  get  a  good 
foundation  by  mastering  this  alphabet  and  you 
will  be  well  equipped  for  the  lessons  to  follow. 

Don't  miss  the  next  lesson  as  I  will  show  you 
how  to  execute  the  Modern  Roman,  which  is 
the  most  used  alphabet  among  the  pessionalros 
up-to-date  Show  Card  Writers. 

Lest  you  forget.  I  want  to  impress  on  your 
mind  to  use  a  good  No.  10  or  No.  12  Red  Sable 
(square)  Rigger.  Have  your  color  justthe  right 
thickness.  You  can  do  this  with  careful  study 
and  practice  in  mixing,  and  do  not  roll  or  turn 
the  brush  in  making  any  of  the  letters  or  princi- 
ples of  this  alphabet,  always  retain  the  one 
slant,  of  the  chisel  of  the  brush,  that  of  45  de- 
grees. 


•JIST  Wll.M 

THE  IDEAL 
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Ave.  CLEVELAND,   O. 
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FOR  SALE  Morethan2500addresses  of  Busi- 
ness Training  ychools  in  the  U.  S. 
The  only  "99  per  cenl  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.DAWSON. 
1235  Northwood  Street,  Chicago,  111' 


nds    and   fully   eqiilpiied 

816. WW.     Personal  reason: 
lesB  V'nlverslty.careBnsIni 


AUTUMN  VACANCIES 

Get  in  line  for  the  large  list  of  Antumn  vacan- 
cies. We  have  direct  calls  from  all  parts  of  the 
Northwest.  Free  enrollment  to  Coiuniercial, 
Manual  Training  and  other  specialist   teachers. 

NORTHWEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

T,  B.  HANNA.  A.  M.,  Mgr.     NORTH  YAKIMA.  WASH 


CIVIU  SERVICE 


CIVIL    SERVICE    CORRESPO.NDENCE  SCHOOL' 

TRENTON,   N.   J. 


A  GOOD  SCHOOL 

would  sell  part  interest  to  live  younc  man. 
forced  sale,  lo  be  had  for  a  song:  simply  a 
chance  for  some  hustler  to  help  a  hustler  in  a 
that  will  pay  both  of  us  better  than  either  oi 
now  paid.  Mean  business  or  save  postace.  R 
ences  required.  Address  Hustler,  Care  Bus 
Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


WRITE  TODAY 

PENMANSHIP 

Lessens  by  Mall, 

PRICES   RIGHT 

253  W.  66  ST  CHICAGO.  ILL 


OWN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

FOR  SALE-A  well  established  Business 
School  in  live  city  in  Eastern  States.  Centrally 
located  in  fine  building. 

This  is  a  Good  opening  foralive  man.  Busi- 
ness Growing.  For  sale  at  inventory.  Satisfac- 
tory reasons  of  a  private  nature  for  selling.  Half 
interest  might  be  bought.  Immediate  posses- 
sion given.    ABargain--write  for  particulars. 

Why  work  for  some  one  else? 
"A<kiress    "YOUK  CHANCE,"  Care  Business 
Educator,    Columbus,  Ohio. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  IMPROVE 

your  school  work  in  punct- 
uation at  a  small  cost?  It  is 
a  weak  point  in  all  schools. 
$5.00  will  give  you  material 
for  fifty  students,  giving 
them  48  lessons  each.  Key 
for  teachers. 

W.  J.  TRAINER 


"Good  Teachers  Por  Good  Schools" 

Weare  stniitu     in    iir.,l,.l    ,niiiin.T.i,,l  and  flM.rl 

handtcal-liors       r,,Mt  l.m- 1  i-l,>d  1  rn„,  C.asl  l,,l '..ast.     May 

UNION  TEACHERS  BUREAU 
Tribune  BIdg.,    (Established  in  1877)     New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE  SOLICITOR 


Jan  teach  per 
jes.     Assist.   Vttn 
liting.     Address. 


an  Shorthand. 


SOLICITOR, 

Care  of  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O, 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  equinment  of  Yellowstone 
Business  College  at  Livingston,  Montana. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  parly. 
For  particulars  address, 

T.  M.  SWINDLEHURST, 
LIVINGSTON,  MONTANA 


FOR  SALE 


Be 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 


proposition  ever  offered.  A  business  col- 
ee  with  an  enrollmenl  of  over  100  students,  and  lo- 
tted in  a  city  of  about  35.000  inhabitants,  havine  a 
;ry  prosperous  community  surrounding  it,  for  sale 
taken  up  immediately.  No  liabilities  or  encum- 
rances.  Reason  for  wanting  to  sell  is  that  owner's 
terests  elsewhere  demand  his  attention. 

Address  communication  to   F.G.J,  care    THE 
USINESS  EDUCATOR.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


Under  School  Mdnagement 

A  Specialist  in  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

national  Scnool  &  Teactiers'  Bureau 

4810   LIBERTY   AVENUE, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


POSITIONS  FOR  PENMAN 

We  need  more  commercial  teachers  who 
are  good  business  penman  to  recommend. 
We  have  the  vacancies  and  are  getting 
others  daily.     Write  for  our  FREE  litera- 


THE    INSTRUCTORS'S  AGENCY, 
MARION,  INDIANA 


We  have  many  excellent  openings  in  the  leading  HIGH  SCHOOLS  and 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  all  over  the  United  States,  and  new  positions 
coming  in  daily.     Le  us  place  your  name  on  our  "Opportunity  Register." 
Free  enrollment. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorporated)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


I 
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OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 


H.  A.  Keetov 


tor 
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Editor.  Ameri. 

the    creal    Tacoma.    Washincton. 

Hich  School,  with  its  faculty  of 
over  60  members  and  about  2000  students.  George  H.  Zimpfer,  Chairman 
Executive  Comndttee,  Gregg  Shorthand  Association,  and  Gregg  Gold 
Medal  winner,  heads  the  Shorthand  Department  of  ihe  superior  Rhode 
Island  Commercial  School,  Providence.  R.  1.  Scores  of  good  positions 
tilled  .     Emercency  vacancies  open  now.     Write  us. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT.   Mgr.  WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 

spEGA^rf 


Fl.     B.    I.    TRAINING     SCHOOL     ,\nollR-r    large    Summer   School   Teachers 

FOR  COMIVIERCIAL  TEACHERS  berenrollMl,  lia;  Sbdes  represented:  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  .Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Utah;  also  Manitoba, 
Canada. 

.\  st'ore  or  more  of  this  class  enrolled  early  enongh  tn  the  school  year  to  complete  the  commercial  texts  tje- 
lijff  tin-  SiiinnitT  Siiioo!  opened.  They  are  well  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  year's  preparation,  and  regard  the 
[ilan  .in  Mral  t.n..,  Ilicrc  are  many  others  who  read  this  aflvertisement  who  conld  just  as  advantageously  adopt 
tills  nliuL  h.r  I'.il  I       11  /■//'  h:  IIS  iihoitl  ft  iif-day.    Fall  term  opens  September  "2. 

ROCHESTER    BUSINESS   INSTITUTE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TTti^  .KT^tiointil  d'is8Sf=Crosss 

This  ad  is  written  July  24.  Many  more  good  things  will  have  happened  before  you  read  it.  1 
far  this  month,  we  have  sent  teachers  from  California  to  Oklahoma ;  Michigan  to  Montana;  Mary 
to  New  York;  Iowa  to  Massachusetts;  Kansas  to  Arkansas;  Ohio  to  Pennsylvania;  Massachusetl 
Delaware;  Ohio  to  South  Dakota;  and  Minnesota  to  Rhode  Island,  not  to  mention  '  intra-state  ( 
merce".  Still  National,  you  see-  In  emergency,  telegrams  are  telephoned  to  us  at  any  reasonable  h 
day  or  night,  Sunday  or  weekday.     We  want  to  help  you.     ''No  position,  no  pay"  is  our  motto. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMIVIERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

) 

E.    E.    GAYLORD.    Mana 
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THE  ZANERIAN  REUNION. 

The  reunion  of  the  graduates  and  students  of 
the  Zanerian,  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  school,  was 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  14,  1913.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
\'irginia  Hotel,  which  was  also  the  official  head- 
iiuarters  for  the  reunion. 

One  of  tne  most  important  results  of  the  re- 
union was  the  effecting  of  a  permanent  organ- 
ization, to  be  known  as  the  Zanerian  Penman- 
ship .\ssociation,  which  will  meet  each  year 
during  the  week  of  July  4.  The  object  of  this 
Association,  as  stated  in  the  Constitution,  "shall 
be  to  stimulate  a  closer  fellowship  between  its 
members,  to  promote  progress  in  the  teaching 
of  penmanship,  and  to  create  a  desire  for  further 
study  of  penmanship  both  among  its  members 
and  those  outside  of  the  Association." 

The  first  step  toward  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion was  taken  Tuesday  morning,  when  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Doner.  E.  W. 
Stein,  R.  E.  Wyatt,  and  Misses  Alice  E.  Curtin 
and  Ellen  K.  Kinsel,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  such  an  organization.  At 
the  session  on  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  E.  W, 
.Stein,  of  Pittsburgh,  delivered  a  stirring  address 
on  the  subject,  "Zanerian  Fellowship."  After 
showing  that  the  tendency  in  business,  in  gov- 
ernment, and  in  international  relations  is  toward 
fellowship— toward  "gettmg  together."  He  said 
that  "the  time  is  ripe  now  for  us  to  melt  this 
great  Zanerian  into  one  body  of  fellowship. 
There  are  two  qualifications  necessary  for  fel- 
lowship, character  and  efficiency.  I  believe  that 
we  possess  these  two  qualities  in  a  larger  degree 
than  is  necessary  for  a  successful  organiza- 
tion, and  in  a  larger  degree  than  most 
organizations  have.  Then  isn't  the  time 
ripe  right  now  for  us  to  have  closer  fellow- 
ship between  individuals?  Some  day  the  people 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  Zanerian 
spirit  will  go  to  sleep;  and  it  lies  with  us  to 
carry  that  spirit  on.  If  we  are  willing  to  give 
only  a  little  bit  of  our  time,  a  little  bit  of  our 
talent,  the  result  will  be  fraught  with  possibilites 
such  as  none  here  has  ever  thought  of." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Stein's  stirring  speech,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  was 
read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Doner,  the  chairman.  The 
report  recommended  that  a  permanent  organ- 
ization be  formed.  Accordingly  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Doner,  E.  G.  Miller 
antl  E.  W.  Stein,  was  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  and  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 
This  committee  reported  later  in  the  evening, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year  : 

President— R.  G.  Laird,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-President— C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Secretary-Treasurer  —  Ellen  E.  Kinsel,  Al- 
toona,  Penn. 

Executive  Committee— E,  H.  Fearon,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.:  Laura  J.  Breckenridge,  Lafayette, 
Ind^  and  K.  E.  Wyatt.  Los;Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  appointed 
Wednesday  morning,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing persons:  E.  H.  Fearon,  Pittsburgh ;  Miss 
M.J.  Hutchinson,  Pittsburgh,  and  K.  G.  Laird, 
Boston.  This  committee  reported  appropriate 
resolutions,  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Zan- 
erian students  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Shawan,  superinten- 
dent of  the  public  schools  of  Columbus,  fur  his 
address  of  welcome:  to  the  management  of 
Olentangv  Park  for  the  entertainment  given; 
and  to  the  management  of  the  Virginia  Hotel 
for  the  excellent  accommodations  afforded 
there:  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Zaner  and  Bloser 
and  the  many  pupils  and  friends  who  have 
given  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  this  re- 
union a  success. 

Zanerian  students  are  found  in  all  walks  of 
life,  but  many  of  them  are  teachers  in  business 
colleges  and  public  schools.  Those  whose  work 
is  in  the  public  schools  as  .Supervisors  of  Pen- 
manship were  quite  prominent  in  the  conven- 
tion, as  the  following  list  of  topics  will  show: 

Mr.  C.  K.  Doner,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  teacher  of 
penmanship  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  at 
Framingham,  Bridgewater  and  Salem,  Mass.. 
told  "How  I  Conduct  Writing  in  the  Normals." 
Mr.  Doner  finds  it  a  good  plan  to  have  his 
pupils  present  a  lesson  sometimes.  He  has 
them  make  notes  on  the  lesson  as  presented  by 
the  teacher,  and  then  when  presenting  the  les- 
son themselves  "to  get  somewhere"  in  the 


short  time  allowed  them.  Not  merely  to  teach 
for  fifteen  minutes,  but  to  develop  a  letter  or  an 
exercise  in  that  time. 

Wednesday  morning  Mr.  R.  B.  Moore,  super- 
visor of  writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Massil- 
loD,  Ohio,  told  "How  I  Secure  Attention  and 
Maintain  It."  Mr.  Moore  described  some  of  the 
devices  he  uses  to  encourage  the  pupils,  such 
as  showing  them  how  t(t  perform  certain  feats 
which  seem  impossible  at  first  trial,  but  are  easy 
enough  when  the  "how"  is  explained.  He  also 
showed  how  to  correlate  penmanship  and  spell- 
ing by  beginning  the  spelling  lesson  with  prac- 
tice on  movement  exercises,  and  making  the 
conditions  for  spelling  favorable  for  writing. 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Kinsel,  supervisor  of  writing  in 
Altoona,  Penn.,  had  for  her  subject  "Brains 
Plus  Enthusiasm  in  Teaching  Writing."  Miss 
Kinsel  believes  these  are  the  two  great  essen- 
tials in  all  teaching,  and  that  skill  is  a  great 
means  of  arousing  enthusiasm. 

Miss  Laura  Jane  Breckenridge,  supervisor  of 
writing  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  told  us  "How  1 
Start  Little  Tots  on  the  Road  to  Good  Writ- 
ing." She  uses  the  blackboard  a  great  deal  in 
the  first  grade,  spending  much  time  in  teaching 
the  proper  position  at  the  board,  and  how  to 
hold  and  use  the  chalk.  "It  pays  to  make  haste 
slowly  in  teaching  the  first  grade  to  write." 

Thursday  morning  Mr.  A.  S.  Gregg,  super- 
visor of  writing  in  Lorain.  CJJiio.  read  a  very  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  subject.  "How  I  Handle 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  in  Writing."  Mr. Gregg 
first  showed  that  "Man  is  what  he  does;"  and 
that  "Character  is  simply  muscle  habits."  This 
being  true,  writing  has  a  very  important  place 
in  education,  apart  from  its  usefulness  as  a 
means  of  expressing  thought. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Root,  supervisor  of  writing  in  Ober- 
lin,  Elyria  and  North  Amherst,  Ohio,  told  us 
"How  1  Supervise  and  Teach  in  Towns."  By 
carefully  planning  the  work  for  the  grade  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Root  has  been  able  to  secure  excellent 
results  in  the  schools  of  these  three  towns.  He 
believes  in  planning  special  features  to  arouse 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils. 

A  Round  Table  discussion  of  public  school 
writing  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  with 
Mr.  E.  G.  Miller,  supervisor  of  writing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  the  chair. 
The  first  topic  was  that  of  teachers'  meetings. 
Mr.  O.  L.  Rogers,  supervisor  of  writing  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  holds  meetings  for  first  and 
second  grade  teachers;  other  meetings  for  third 
and  fourth;  for  fifth  and  sixth;  and  for  seventh 
and  eighth.  A  showing  of  hands  indicated 
that  six  supervisors  present  have  been  holding 
teachers'  meetings,  and  eight  have  not.  In 
many  places  conditions  are  such  that  meetings 
for  penmanship  are  almost  impossible,  Mr.  R. 
B.  Moore,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  did  not  hold 
meetings,  but  asked  the  teachers  to  have  pupils 
practice  twenty  minutes  each  day.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Race,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  held  meetings,  at 
which  the  attendance  is  voluntary. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Sawyier,  supervisor  of  writing  in 
Norwood.  (Jhio,  has  the  pupils  in  the  first  grade 
do  the  work  on  the  blackboard  first  before  tak- 
ing it  up  on  paper.  Mr.  Race  insists  that  pupils 
shall  write  with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  on 
the  paper  from  the  first. 

Miss  Jessie  A.  Peterson,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
spoke  on  "Correlation  Problems  in  Primary 
Writing."  She  suggested  the  use  of  alphabet 
cards  in  the  first  and  second  grades  as  a  substi- 
tute for  writing  in  providing  "  Busy  Work," 
The  amount  of  writing  in  the  first  four  grades 
should  be  greatly  reduced,  The  difference  be- 
tween the  teaching  in  the  Kindergarten  and  in 
the  first  grade  should  be  bridged  by  bringing 
the  kinderg.irten  plays  up  into  the  first  grade 
other  than  t)y  bringing  the  work  of  the  first  grade 
down  into  the  kindergarten. 

Mr.  James  D.  Todd,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
spoke  on  "Penmanship  Conditions  in  England." 
He  reported  that  writing  as  taught  in  most  pub- 
lic schools  in  England  is  slow  and  crude,  as 
compared  with  writing  in  this  country.  A  style 
similar  to  Roundhand  is  generally  used,  and 
pupils  use  paper  with  a  head  and  base  line, 
resulting  in  finger  movement  and  cramped 
writing. 

Friday  morning  Mr.  T.  C.  Sawyier,  supervisor 
of  writing  in  Norwood,  Ohio,  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  subject,  "Drawing  an  Aid  in 
Teaching  Writing."  Mr,  Sawyier  has  found 
that  drawings  may  be  used  to  show  the  shapes 


of  letters,  and  thus  to  help  pupils  to  make  them 
correctly.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  prim- 
ary grades.  He  has  also  made  drawings  to 
illustrate  the  correct  position  of  body,  arms, 
hand  and  paper. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  supervisor  of  writing 
in  Elmwood  City,  Penn.,  had  for  his  subject 
"Making  Yourself  Useless."  He  believes  that 
the  work  now  done  by  the  supervisor  of  writing 
could  in  most  cases  be  done  by  the  grade 
teacher  if  she  were  as  well  trained  in  writing 
as  she  is  in  other  subjects.  Therefore,  the  work 
of  the  supervisor  should  be  to  train  the  teachers, 
and  thus  to  make  himself  useless. 

The  teachers  in  business  colleges  and  high 
schools  were  also  much  in  evidence.  On  Fri- 
day morning  Mr.  Fred.  Berkman,  of  the  high 
school  in  Pittsburgh,  told  "How  to  Enliven  the 
Writing  Lesson  in  the  High  School."  Mr. 
Berkman  gave  an  outline  of  the  practical  meth- 
ods he  uses  in  teaching  writing  to  high 
school  pupils,  and  showed  how  he  develops 
letters  from  movement  exercises.  The  interest 
in  his  address  was  indicated  by  the  large 
number  of  tjuestions  which  were  asked  at 
the  close. 

At  the  same  session  Mr.  E.  W.  Stein,  of  Duff's 
College,  Pittsburgh,  spoke  on  "The  Teaching 
of  Penmanship  in  the  Business  College,"  He 
finds  it  a  good  plan  to  give  a  review  each  Fri. 
day,  using  the  exercises,  words  and  sentences 
given  during  the  week,  and  then  from  a  careful 
examination  of  these  papers  to  determine  the 
work  to  be  given  the  following  week.  Also  he 
goes  right  on  with  letters,  words  and  sentences, 
and  the  work  on  movement  exercises  is  dis- 
tributed through  the  term  instead  of  being  all 
gi\'en  at  the  first. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  P.  W.  Frederick, 
principal  of  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Business  Col- 
lege, reail  a  forceful  paper  on  "Dope  Discour- 
agement." Mr.  Frederick  takes  time  to  ques- 
tion the  students  when  entering  his  school 
about  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants,  and  if 
he  finds  that  either  or  both  are  used,  be  points 
out  the  dangers  of  such  use.  He  made  a  strong 
plea  for  total  abstinance  from  any  form  of 
"dope"  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Rene  Gnilard,  of  the  Englewood  Business 
College  of  Chicago,  told  us  "Some  Things  I 
Have  Found  Out  While  Learning  to  Write." 
He  has  found  that  confidence  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  teaching  writing. 
Confidence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  begets 
confidence  in  the  pupil. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownfield,  of 
the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  Institute, 
called  to  the  front  seats  the  pupils  in  the  Zaner- 
ian who  expect  to  teach  in  business  colleges, 
and  had  a  talk  addressed  to  "The  Beginner." 
He  first  showed  by  blackboard  illustrations  how 
he  classifies  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  according 
to  the  movement  used.  Then  he  gave  soms  ex- 
cellent advice,  of  which  the  folloi-ing  is  typical : 
Everyone  must  be  educated  to  the  "try"  meth- 
od. Make  it  look  so  easy  that  they  will  forget 
their  nerves.  Students  must  be  seen  at  work  to 
correct  their  faults.  Also  teach  them  to  watch 
your  position,  the  movement  of  your  arm,  and 
how  you  take  care  in  starting  a  letter. 

Mr.  W,  C.  Wollaston,  of  the  Fort  Huron, 
Mich.,  Business  College,  thinks  that  "What  a 
Penman  Needs  Besides  Skill"  should  include 
Inspiration,  Courage,  Knowledge  of  the  Pupil, 
and  Knowledge  of  How  to  Teach.  The  ability 
to  inspire  the  pupil  is  very  important.  The 
pupil  will  do  much  more  when  he  is  working 
enthusiastically  than  when  he  is  working  list- 
lessly. To  secure  enthusiastic  work  he  uses  the 
Business  Educator  Certificates.  As  soon  as 
one  pupil's  work  is  up  to  the  Certificate  standard 
his  specimen  is  sent  in.  If  he  succeeds  in  secur- 
ing a  Certificate,  his  success  will  inspire  other 
students  to  try  also.  Success  gives  courage.  The 
better  the  pupil  succeeds  the  more  he  will  work. 

Other  phases  of  penmanship  besides  teaching 
were  not  overlooked.  Wednesday  evening  Mr. 
Zaner  gave  a  very  interesting  talk,  in  which  he 
sketched  the  early  history  of  the  Zanerian, 
Thursday  morning  Mr.  G.  W.  Harman,  of  the 
Commercial  High  .School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
spoke  on  the  topic,  "How  to  Make  Money  Out 
of  Engrossing  as  a  Side  Line."  Mr.  Harman 
had  some  interesting  experiences  while  in  New 
Orleans  some  years  ago,  and  the  audience  was 
particularly  interested  in  his  account  of  en- 
grossing resolutions  for  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
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Let  the  Federation  Help  YOU 

Its  atmosphere  is  one  of  mutual  helpfulness,  its  objects  are  more  efficient  and  better  paid  teachers,  improved 

equipment  in  the  class  room,  promotion  of  commercial  education,  greater  recognition  of  the  teacher's 

rights  and  influence,  aiding  teachers  to  positions,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

is  the  largest*  most  powerful,  most  representative  (and  the  only  national)  organization  of  commercial  teachers  in  the  world 


Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  where  "A  Big  Surprise" 

awaits  Commercial  Teachers. 

DECEMBER  29,  30.  31.  1913. 


1.  Its  published  reports  of  proceedings  are  encycloped- 
ias of  information,  ideas,  e  .periments.  inspiration,  on  leach- 
ing Shorthand.  Typewriting.  Penmanship.  Bookkeeping,  etc 


5.  In  ils  membership  are  some  of  the  wealthiest,  n 
successful  and  most  influential  commercial  teachers 
educators  in  America 


membership   insures   the   largest    possible    attendance    of 
teachers  and  managers  at  its  annual  convention. 

7.  It  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  teachers  and  man- 
agers together  and  securing  excellent  positions  for  hun- 
dreds of  instructors 

8.  The  annual  official  roster  consists  of  nearly  fifty  care- 
fully chosen  officers  and  directors  who  plan  and  stage  the 
educational  feast. 

9.  tldany  teachers  and  managers  have  been  members  o( 
the  Federation  ever  since  its  organization  eighteen  years 
ago.  some  of  them  have  attended  every  meeting,  and  Mr.  C. 
A.  Faust  of  Chicago  has  been  its  treasurer  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

10  The  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  will  be  held  in 
the  convention  hall  of  the  beautiful  Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago, 
December  29,  30.  31.  1913, 


YOUR  standing  as  a  teacher,  YOUR  success  in  the  school  room,  YOUR  pay, 
YOUR  promotion,  are  all  favorably  influenced  by  membership  in  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation.  The  immense  organization  of  the  Federation  is  ready 
to  help  you.  All  it  asks  is  a  small  annual  fee  in  ("eturn.  Admission  is  $1.50;  annual 
dues  thereafter  $1  .SO.  Opinions  of  well-known  teachers,  and  explanatory  literature, 
will  be  mailed  on  application.  Be  good  to  yourself  and  your  future  prospects  by  send- 
ing your  membership  today  to 

WALTER   E.   INGERSOLL3  General  Secretary, 
1123  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


the  death  of  JelTerson  Davis  and  his  difticulty 
ill  securing  as  large  a  price  as  Col.  Soule  thought 
would  be  right  for  the  work. 

Friday  morning  Mr.  H.  G.  Burtner,  teacher  of 
writing  in  the  high  schooi  of  Pittsburgh,  spoke 
on  ''Engrossing  as  a  Side  Line  for  Penmen," 
He  advised  the  penman  who  wishes  to  learn 
engrossing  to  spend  his  time  on  Roundhand 
and  Old  English  until  he  can  make  them  well, 
rather  than  to  learn  a  number  of  styles  indif- 
ferently well. 

E.  W.  Stein,  of  Pittsburgh,  spoke  of  "The 
Work  of  the  Expert"  in  detecting  forgery. 
After  showing  how  the  expert  is  needed  to 
establish  truth  when  the  crook  has  tried  to  make 
a  falsehood  appear  as  truth,  he  took  up  some 
of  the  means  of  itientifying  handwriting.  How 
the  expert  analyzes  the  genuine  writing,  so  as 
to  find  the  characteristic  writing  habits  of  the 
author,  and  then  compares  the  results  with  the 
analysis  of  the  disputetl  writing,  was  shown  in 
a  very  interesting  manner.  Mr.  Stein  believes 
that  the  teacher  of  writing  has  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  that  he  should  make  a  competent 
expert. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Super- 
intendent J.  A.  Shawan,  of  theColumbus  public 
schools,  and  the  response  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Fearon, 
of  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  banquet  at  the  V'irginia  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day evening  addresses  were  made  by  the  toast- 
master,  Mr.  R.  G.  Laird,  of  Boston;  Mr.  R.  A. 
Wyatt.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Miss  Lena  F. 
Neall,  of  Lynn,  Mass.;  Mr.  C.  S.  Chambers,  of 
Covington,  Ivy,;  Mr.  E.  G.  Miller,  of  Pitts- 
burgh; Mr.  C.P.  Zaner:  Mr.  A.  M.  Adams,  of 
Marietta,  Ohio;  Mr,  W.  C.  Brownfield,  of  Bow- 
ling Green,  Ky.;  M.  H.  G.  Burlner,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Mr.  W.  C.  WoUaston.  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  An  anniversary  poem  was  read  by  Miss 
Jeanette  Krebs,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio;  an  acrostic, 
"Zanerian,"  by  Miss  Emily  W.  Gettins,  of 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  and  an  "Ode  to  K,  W. 
Bloser,"  by  the  same  author,  were  read  by  Miss 
Laura  J.  Breckenridge.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  how  well  these  acquitted  themselves,  anil 
how  much  the  auflieii^e  enjoyed  the  aiitiresses, 
as  well  ag  the  eatables,    It  was  a  delightful  oc- 


casion when  everyone  seemed  bent  on  giving 
everyone  else  a  good^time. 

During  the  reunion  letters,  postcards  and  tele- 
grams of  congratulations  were  read  from  many 
formes  pupils  and  friends. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  pupils'  specimens 
from  various  cities  was  shown  in  the  Zanerian. 

The  convention  was  probably  the  largest  pure- 
ly penmanship  gathering  ever  held,  the  attend- 
ance being  upward  of  one  hundred  and  tifty. 

Music  was  a  part  of  every  program.  With  Miss 
Lynch  at  the  piano,  those  present  sang  ".Amer- 
ica," "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  anil  other 
familiar  songs,  as  well  as  two  songs  composed 
especially  for  the  Zanerian,  with  the  same 
whole-heartedness  they  use  in  teaching  or 
practicing  penmanship.  These  added  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  meetings. 

On  Thursday  evening  there  was  an  informal 
program,  at  whicfi  we  were  favored  with  the 
following  music:  A  piano  solo  by  Mr.  Zaner 
Ebright.  the  son  of  one  of  the  early  students; 
vocal  solos  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  L. 
M.  Newgard;  a  mandolin  solo  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Sawyier.  and  a  vocal  duet  by  Messrs.  Newgard 
and  Frerichs. 

The  students  in  the  Zanerian  this  summer  had 
also  prepared  and  practiced  some  special  yells, 
a  la  Yale  or  O.  S  U.  These  were  given  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  Altogether,  there  was  a  goodly 
amount  of  enthusiasm  displayed,  and  all  were 
made  to  feel  that  penmanship  is  a  great  art,  and 
that  the  Zanerian  is  a  great  school. 

The  feelings  of  all  those  who  attended  the  re- 
union were  well  expressed  by   Miss   Laura  J. 
Breckenridge  in   a  poem  composed  during  the 
banquet,  and  recited  at  the  close : 
We're  a  band  of  loyal   penmen,  from  various 

states  we  come. 
To  enjoy  the    anniversary  celebration  of  our 

beloved  college  home. 
We've  had  a  royal  welcome  from  hearts  both 

big  and  grand, 
From  our  dear  Zaner  and  Bloser,  the  finest  in 

the  land. 
We  have  had  a  feast  of   wisdom,  and  lots  of 
humor,  too. 


With  oodles  of  inspiration  from  our  Zanerians 
true  blue. 

We've  had  college  yells  most  rousing,  and  some 
sweet  songs  we've  sung. 

With  roasts  and  toasts  and  juggling,  a  high- 
class  vaudeville  we've  swung. 

We  had  our  pictures  took,  eats  and  treats 
galore. 

Could  we  possibly  ask  for  more  ? 

Is  there  anything  that  has  been  left  undone? 

How  eagerly  we'll  wait  for  the  sessions  to 
come ! 

Long  live  the  Zanerian  !  May  all  that  is  bright- 
est and  fairest  be  thy  share ! 

Be  happy-  God's  blessings  attend  thee  !  is  ever 
my  wish  and  my  prayer. 


BE    A    BANKER 

Splendid  opportnnitles  for  comm 
teachers  and  stndents.  Pleasant 
short  hoars,  all  holidays  o(T,  yearly 
tion  with  pay,  goodsalary.     Diploma 
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Mr.  M.  L.  Harris,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  editor's  course  in  roundhand  recently 
favored  us  with  tome  of  his  specimens  in  this 
style.  The  work  is  very  uniform  and  graceful 
considering  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harris  never  had 
any  personal  help.  If  he  keeps  up  his  practice 
for  a  few  years,  he  will  umioubtedly  be  one  of  the 
very  finest  in  his  line. 

Well  written  specimens  have  been  received 
from  the  students  of  Crystal  Falls,  Mich.,  public 
schools,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Mary 
Ellison.  F'or  the  first  year's  work  Miss  Ellison 
has  secured  excellent  results.  Flighteen  of  her 
pupils  won  Certificates.  This  speaks  well  for 
Miss  E.,  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  examine  specimens  like 
those  which  we  received  from  W.  C.  Masters,  of 
The  Fitchburg.  Mass..  Business  College.  All  of 
the  speciinens  wpre  up  to  the  Certificate  Stand- 
ard, 
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A  copper  plate  greeting  from  the  generous  heart,  thoughtful  head  and  skillful  hand  of  F.  W.  Martin,  a  Zanerian  pupil  of  1896. 
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FINE  PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman- 
ship. .Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  Yc  u  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, there  is  money  in  this  work  for  vou. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulacs  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  hue  Pen  .\rt  Work.    Address, 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 

JUNCTION    CITY.    OHIO 


THE  mmil  BOOK 


Continues  to  inspire,  instruct,  and  interest  pen- 
manship experts  and  aspirants.  If  you  are  am- 
bitious to  have  the  best  and  be  the  best  in  pen- 
manship, you  need  this  book  of  80,  %\  x  lU  plate 
paper  pages  from  the  hand  and  pen  of  L.  Mad- 
arasz,  who  could  do  more  high-grade  writing  in  a 
day  than  any  other  man.  You  therefore  get  the 
combined  product  of  the  beautiful  and  practical 
as  no  other  pen  could  fuse  them.  Just  to  turn  the 
pages  causes  one  to  aspire  to  do  better  than  ever 
before— ambition  firing  seem  to  be  the  message  of 
the  Madarasz  touch  and  swing  and  symmetry. 

Paper,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $2  00:  Half  Morocco,  de- 
luxe edition.  $3.00;  Full  Morocco,  deluxe  Me- 
morial edition,  royalty  to  Mrs.  Madarasz,  $5.00. 

An  extra  quarter,  half  dollar,  or  dollar,  will 
bring  you  an  original  specimen  just  as  it  fell  from 
the  pen  of  Madarasz  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and 
the  best  year,  too,  in  spice  of  his  failing  health  and 
suffering     (  This  entire  amount  goes  to  Mrs.  Madarasz.) 

ZaneR  &  BLOSER3  Publishers 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


By  E.  H.  Mclihee,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Well-known,  Zanerian,  Penmanship  Teacher,  H.  E-  Moore, 
Temple  College,  Philadelphia,  cartoon  sketch  by  W.  D. 
Sears,  Drake  College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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BRUSH  WORK  AND  LETTERING  BY  P.  W.  COSTF.LLO,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

This  represents  his  rough  and  unfinished  style  such  as  he  is  capable  of  turning  out  in  about  a  half-day.  The  lettering  is  simple  and  rapid. 
The  border  is  outlined  in  waterproof  ink,  as  was  the  palm  and  laurel  leaves,  which  leaves  were  shaded  with  Hooker's  Green,  No.  2,  and 
Payne  s  Gray  tnixed.  The  background  was  made  of  Payne's  Gray  and  Lamp  Black  mixed.  Shading  on  the  display  lines  of  lettering 
was  done  with  the  same  tone  and  hue  of  green  as  the  leaves. 
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This  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  Green,  a  second 
grade  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  and  the  above  is  a  specimen  of  his  penman- 
ship. As  will  be  seen,  he  has  no  hands,  having 
lost  them  by  taking  hold  of  an  electric  wire  of 
high  tension.  He  was  out  of  school  one  year 
because  of  the  accident,  this  being  his  seiond 
year  in  school.  The  illustration  shows  how  he 
holds  his  pencil.  No  one  can  accuse  him  of 
using  his  fingers.  This  specimen  ought  to  con- 
vince and  encourage  any  one  concerning  arm 
movement  writing. 


Miss  Annie  Lou  Shouse 

Mr.  Percy  P.  Freeman 

Married 

Wednesday,  the  second  of  July 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

At  Home 

Centreville,  Tennessee 

Will  be  at  home 

after  July  the  fifteenth 

Seventy  Westland  Street 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Freeman  graduated  from  the  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  receiving  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science.  He  has  had  six  years'  ex- 
perience in  Public  School.  High  School  and 
Business  College  teaching.  He  is  an  all-around 
Commercial  and  Shorthand  teacher  and  is  now 
with  the  well  known  Huntsinger  Business 
School,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Nicholson 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Ellen  Elizabeth 

to 

Mr.  Ashton  Ernest  Smith 

on  Wednesday,  the  eighteenth  of  June 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halvor  Lognvik  Olson 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Anna  Emilie 

to 

Mr.  John  Rudolph  Stoltenberg 

Wednesday,  June  eleventh 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

At  Home 

3501  Pleasant  Avenue 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  David  Bemiss 

announces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 

Florence  Rose 

to 

Mr.  William  Ernst  Haeseler 

on  Wednesday,  June  the  eighteenth 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

Spokane,  Washington 

At  Home 

after  September  fifteenth 

Spokane,  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Fasnacht 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Eva  Ruth 

and 

Mr.  John  Alvin  Blair 

on  Wednesday,  May  twenty-eight 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

McPherson,  Kansas 


At  Home 
After  September  1 
McPherson,  Kansas 


Richard  Winfred  Long 

and 
Vera  Kathleen  Somes 

Married 

Tuesday,  July  fifteenth 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Stauffer 

announce  the  marriage  of 

their  daughter 

Emma  Elizabeth 

to 

Mr.  Martin  D.  Zimmerman 

on  Thursday,  June  the  fifth 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

East  Earl.  Pennsylvania. 

At  Home 

58  Broadway 

Taunton,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Richards 

announce  the  marriage  of 

their  daughter 

Coral 

to 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Don 

on  Tuesday,  June  the  Seventeenth 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen 

Laurium,  Michigan 

At  Home 

after  July  15th 

500  Florida  Street 

Laurium,  Mich. 
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"Before  and  After"  taking  penmanship  medicine  from  J.  A.  Stryker,  penman,  Kearney,  Neb., 
State  Normal  School,  by  Ray  Miller. 
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EXPERT  CARD  WRITING 
BY  THE  WORLDS  CHAMPION-JAY  TRUITT 

235  Penna.  Ave.  n.  w.,  Washington,  d.  c. 


GRAND  PREMIUM  OFFERS 


call  your  specia 


PRICE  LIST 


A  — le  plain  or  Artistic  Name  Cards.  25  ets.:  24  cards  40  cts.;  fiO  cards  7fi  ets.'-  100. 
%\:ih.  with  MiirJl  Premtnm  Deer  free,  to  frame. 

It  r."  mtlt'rent  Combinations  (Yonr  Name)  60  ets.,  or  Sr»  cards  for  II.  written  in 
grm-fliil,  ilasliy  style.  World's  Best,  otf  hand  work,  with  free  'lb  Historical  Colored 
\'U'ws  of  W'rtsliliigton,  the  most  beaatlfal  city  In  the  world. 

r  P.;  Comic  Cards  for  funny  people,  or  Bird  Scroll  Carua.  with  Name  (verv  bestJ 
T.^its.    ■ir>forM.35;  with  Set  of  Ornamental  Capitals  (noegnait.  free. 

I>  Vi.  ■■Elite."  Society  Style,  very  flnest  (no  equal ).  %\.  :  2r>  cards  82  :  100  for  %h  : 
will]  our  Fancy  Set  Ornamental  Capitals  (value  50  ets.)  and  onr  II  Preniluni  Deer 
Klourlsh.  free. 

10  rj  Fancy  Artistic  Name  Cards,  white  ink  on  blue  or  black  enamel  plate  finish 
.■an  Is  (Verv  Ktne:^t  i,  fiO  rts  ;  'l\>  fur  81  :  with  Large  Bird  Flourish,  free. 

F-4  dozen  I  lour  .orders  from  yonr  friends),  offer  "B,"  12  different   co 
earli  imine  Ki  inillatsi  %'l.  v\lth  large  Floorlshed  American  Kagle.  decorated  In  colo 
extremely  beautiful.  'i>l  by  2K  inches  (valne  85).  free.     "A  Great  Bargain." 

G— Set  "World's  Best"  Ornamental  Capitals  In  colors,  decorated.   81.      These  a 
pronounced  the  most  perfect,  graceful  and  dashy  off  hand  Professional  Set  ever  p 


H— Large  beautilal  "Floarished  Horne."  colored  Inks  85.  Horse  in  gay  playful 
position,  on  card  22  by  28,  ready  to  frame,  for  home,  office,  or  schoolroom  Free 
with  Horse.  20  packs  Washington  Colored  Views  (26  different  subjects)  to  sell  your 
friends  at  50  ets.  each,  or  present  your  students  as  areward  for  merit,  etc.  Yon  get 
your  money  back  and  make  $5.  We  buy  at  wholesale,  to  advertise  our  location  ■ 
hence  the  offer. 

I— "The  Penman's  Dream,"  consists  of  a  large  Deer,  Horse,  and  Bird  Scroll  Flour 
ish,  in  fancy  colors  ;  all  on  card  22  by  28  Inches.  Something  grand,  for  ottice  or 
schoolroom,  for  Gallajits  to  present  their  sweethearts,  or  Penmen  to  win  a  Prize  at 
the  County  Fair,  fancy  border,  to  frame.  810.  With  oilr  $10  course  (50  lessons)  in  or 
namental  Writing  (embracing  20)  different  sets  of  "Flue  Capitals."  with  In 
1  the  pen  for  your  scrap  book.      This  Is 


r  regular  school  < 


"The  World's  Master 


J— Large  "Prize  Winners  '  6  by  9  feet.  Deer  in  Water  Colo. „. ^  . 

Piece,"  81.000.    All  hand  work,  orders  fined  In  6  months.  8500  deposit  with  order.. 

AGENTS  WANTED— Send  25  ets.  fon  'Free  Sample  Cards.  "  One  card  agent  cleared 
8238.  last  yeor  in  New  Orleans.     My  work  sells  Itself. 

Boys,  learn  to  write?  Mall  course  free!  After  I  graduated  I  began  Card  Writ- 
ing In  Oakland.  Cal..  and  In  three  weeks  deposited  8100  in  the  bank.  (In  Old  Em- 
porlnm  Department  Store)  San  Francisco,  made  high  as  84  hour.  $20  day  880  week 
or  83000  for  2  years.  More  experience  would  be  interesting.  People  will  watch  me 
for  hours  chase  curves  in  the  air.  A  dozen  of  my  Hepatation  Cards  or  a  Set  of  Capi- 
tals i  at  81)  will  cure  the  "Exaggerated  Ego"  of  all  ■'Wizzards"  or  "World  Prize 
Winners."  for  a  820  Gold  Piece.     Get  l>usv  !     Order  now  ' 


JAY  TRUITT,   EXPERT  TEACHER  AND  PENMAN 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 
Los  Angeles*  Cal. 

('e  teach  the  following  branches  by  mail  : 
SHOW  CARD  WRITING 


Business  Writing 
Ornamental  Writin 
Round  Hand 
Pen  Lettering 


Engrossing 
Pen  Drawing 
Automatic  Pen  Letten 
Flouristiing 


SHOW  CARD  WRITER'S  SUPPLIES 

The  famous  Eberhard  Brashes. 
Coast  Brand  of  Dry  Adhesive  Colors. 

(Just  mixed  with  water) 
Coa.1t  Manual,  Text  Book  for  the  Sign  and 

Show  Card  Writer.  $3,00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  School  and  Supplies, 


Script  Illustrations 

prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookkeepings  texts. 
Correspondence  texts,  etc.,  in  a  superior  style  of 
writing, 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 

with  inferior  writing.    It  cheapens  yourproduct. 
For  high  grade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 


S.  E.   LESLIE, 


LATROBE,  PA. 


Teachers!    Students! 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Adams' 
hand  book  of  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic.  It 
makes  Rapid  Calculation  interesting  and 
easy.    Send  25»  today  for  a  copy. 

F.  B.  ADAMS 

503  Donaghey  BIdg.  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


rmiDTNFV  Helps  You  to  a 
LUUHmLY  higher  Salarv 


nri  ralBes  salaries. 
Itlng  also  taagbt 


Francis  B.  Courtney,  Box  G,  492,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

1  he  best  blank  and  printed  (.-oinlo  and  bird  cards  greatly 
reduoed  In  prk-es.  Mv  latest  e-ln_'ular  tells  how  to  send 
.  anlw  bv  Parcel  Post.    Send  fur  It  and  tramples. 

3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West  View  Borough.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


FOR  <5AI  F  A  High  Grade  Commercial 
run  «"■-■-■  College  in  Ohio.  Good  op- 
portunity for  thorough  school  man  or  for  two 
wide-awake  young  men.  Worth  easily  $2000. 
Can  be  bought  for  less.  Draws  from  about 
80,000  population.  Established  five  years, 
and  well  known  for  its  thorough  work. 

Address,   '  MAD  ANTHONY" 
Care  Business  Educator,      Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Hootman. 

"Writings  of  a  Roadman,"  Volume  Two,  by 
G.  W.  Hootman,  Eureka,  III.,  price  81.50,  is  the 
title  of  a  substantial,  cloth-bound  volume  of  141 
pages,  6x9  inches  in  size.  It  comprises  a  collec- 
tion of  selected  letters  and  poems,  some  of 
which  were  iirst  printed  in  the  Woodford  Coun- 
ty Republican,  Eureka,  III.  Mr.  Hootman  is 
not  only  a  seller  of  books,  but  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  poet  and  student,  and  the  chapters 
in  this  book  touch  upon  many  phases  of  life  and 
concern  many  people.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Hootman  will  take  much  delight  in  reading  this 
book,  and  a  stranger  will  derive  quite  as  much 
profit  as  well,  for  the  moral  tone  is  evident  be- 
tween the  lines  of  logic,  humor  and  rhyme. 


Certificate  winners  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  High  School,  Ashton  E.  Smith,  penman.  Com'l  teacher 
and  supervisor  of  writing. 
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DESIONIMCI         L 

And 

ENOBOSSINO 

By 
E.  L.  BKOWM. 
Rockland,  Me. 

Send  self-addressed 

postal  for  criticism, 

and  stamps  for  return 

of  specimens. 

ir- 
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This  design  contains  nianv  practical  ideas  for 
the  ambitious  pen  worker,  and  we  hope  it  may 
be  studied  with  proHtable  results.  This  lesson 
will  not  be  found  too  diflicult  for  the  beginner 
as  it  contains  Old  English  and  Kngrossing  texts 
most  commonly  used  in  engrossing,  and  no  dif- 
ficult outline  letters. 

Study  the  form  and  general  character  of  the 
scrollwork  very  critically,  and  do  not  be  con- 
tent until  you  have  obtained  a  s.itisfactory  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  Plan  to  devote  a  good  deal 
more  time  to  the  pencil  drawing  than  you  do  to 
the  pen  work  or  tinish.  See  that  the  curves  are 
full  of  symmetry  and  grace,  and  if  you  have  dif- 
ficulty in  making  your  design  "hang  together" 
erase  and  begin  anew.    It   pays  to  be  particular. 

The  lines,  "Lettering  and  Scroll  Work"  may 
be  penciled  with  care  before  inking,  but  the 
rest  of  the  lettering  can  be  marked  in  freehand 
after  it  has  been  laid  off  in  pencil  for  the  spac- 
ing. Stump  in  the  Old  English  with  a  No.  1 
broad  pen,  leaving  the  initials  "S"  and  "VV", 
which  should  be  outlined  and  tinted  with  a 
common  pen.  The  line  Study  and  Practice  is 
lettered  in  a  style  of  our  own  and  was  first 
stumped  in  with  a  broad  pen  and  retouched  with 
a  common  pen.  Use  a  No.  3  Soennecken  for  the 
smaller  lettering  and  retouch  with  a  fine  pen. 
Aim  for  regular  size  and  spacing. 

Stipple  background  of  initial  "L"  striving  for 
even,  well  blended  tones.  Make  dots  smaller 
and  farther  apart  for  the  lighter  tone.  Add  the 
little  ornaments  carefully  and  sparingly,  remem- 
bering that  a  few  are  better  than  many.  Who 
will  send  us  the  best  copy  ? 


Kollowing  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  "Speech 
of  Hon.  David  J.  Lewis,  of  Maryland, "issued  by 
the  Phonographic  Institute  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, (J.,  comes  the  "Speech  of  Hon.  Herbert  S. 
Bigelow,  in  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention, 
March  27.  1912,  on  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum." Like  its  predecessor,  this  later  book  is 
written  in  the  reporting  style  of  Phonography. 
A  printed  key  is  included  in  the  volume,  which 
contains  twenty-six  pages.  The  retail  price  is 
fifteen  cents,  and  a  single  copy  for  examination 
will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  of  shorthand  or  any 
school  officer  for  eight  cents,  postpaid. 

"The  Book  of  Business"  by  Elbert  Hubbard 
published  by  the  Roycrofters,  East  Aurora,  New 


YorR.  price  S2.00.  is  the  title  of  a  leather  cover- 
ed, beautifullN'  printed  volume  of  162  pages, 
written  in  the  style  that  has  made  the  name  of 
Hubbard  a  synonym  of  virility  and  excellence 
in  ideas  and  Knglish.  This  volume  is  filled  to 
overfiowing  with  ideas  and  suggestions  that  are 
helpful  to  every  teacher  and  every  student,  and 
doubly  so  to  those  interested  in  and  qualifying 
for  business.  There  are  many  single-line  sen- 
tences worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  author 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  because  he 
knows  what  it  is  to  "Look  a  pay-roll  in  the 
face,"  and  to  provide  for  it  from  year  to  year. 
The  chapters  are  short,  and  the  text  thought- 
provoking,  stimulating,  ambition-arousing  and 
practical. 


"The  Phonographic  Monthly,  Al.  Munro 
Peebles,  Editor,  The  Phono  Co.,  Publisher.  El 
gin,  Scotland,  is  the  title  of  a  Pitmanic  Short- 
hand Magazine  of  1(5  pages  of  engraved,  short- 
hand characters  without  type,  except  for  head- 
itrgs.  It  is  well-printed  and  splendidly  en- 
graved and  is  therefore  of  special  value  to 
phonographersof  the  British  Isles. 

"Read's  Self  Holder  for  Pens  and  Pencils,"by 
Charles  Read,  1909  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  name  of  a  device  intended  to  slip  over 
the  holder  or  pencil,  as  well  as  over  and  around 
the  first  joint  of  the  first  finger.  It  is  designed 
to  discourage  finger  movement  and  encourage 
arm  movement  on  the  part  of  children  in  learn- 
ing to  write,  but  it  is  also  designed  to  relieve 
writer's  cramp,  as  it  is  possible  to  write  with  but 
little  of  the  usual  pen  gripping  or  pressure  of  the 
thumb.  It  is  manufactured  in  two  sizes  for 
small  and  large  fingers,  and  appeals  to  us  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  best  aids,  if  not  the  best,  to  re- 
lieve writer's  cramp  we  have  seen.  It  is  manu- 
factured neatly  and  attractively.  Price,  5  cents; 
by  the  gross,  $4.00. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Writing,  by 
Mary  E.  Thompson.  12  mo.  Cloth  Illustrated 
128  Pages  $1.25.  Published  by  Warwick  & 
York,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  resume  of 
the  researches  and  experiments  bearing  on  the 
psychology  and  pedagogy  of  writing,  and  to 
show  the  practical  bearing  of  these  upon  the 
teaching  of  writing.  Numerous  books  are  to 
be  found  upon  this,  that  or  the  other  svstem  of 
penmanship,  but  it  remains  for  the  present  one 
to  suggest  and  interest  the  readers  in  a  larger, 
deeper,  more  scientific  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  writing  and  in  the  new  psychology  still 
in  the  formative  stage. 

By  permission  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  his 
scale  of  handwriting,  originally  printed  in 
Teachers'  College  Record  is  included.  This 
scale  is  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  quality 
of  handwriting.  It  is  the  first  attempt  of  its 
kind,  and  its  application  ought  to  appeal  to 
every  teacher  of  writing. 
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"Standard  Legal  Forms,"  by  PMward  T.  Lee. 
A.  B.,  LL.  B..  nean  of  The  John  Marshall  Law 
School,  Chicapro,  published  by  American 
School  of  Corresponrience,  Chicago,  III.  price 
82.00,  is  a  volume  of  150  pages,  7x10  inches, 
containing  100  general  forms  in  use  by  business 
men  and  commercial  houses;  and  70  pleading 
forms  used  in  common  law,  code  and  equity 
pleading  by  practicing  attorneys.  Printed  on 
heavy  book  paper:  substantially  bound  in  law 
buckram,  with  red  and  black  pasted  labels. 
These  170  forms  enable  any  man  to  draw  up  as- 
signments, contracts,  deeds,  mortgages,  notes, 
wills,  etc.,  as  prescribed  by  law;  and  give  the 
approved  forms  for  declarations,  pleas,  com- 
plaints, bills,  demurrers,  etc.  Each  example  is 
accompanied  by  an  explanatory  note,  which 
sets  forth  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  form,  and 
gives  any  variations  permitted  by  circumstances 
or  required  by  differences  in  State  Statutes.  A 
careful  index  affords  ready  access  to  any  partic- 
ular form.  The  following  table  of  contents 
gives  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  material 
condensed  into  this  volume  :  GKNEKAL 
FOKMS-Acknowledgments.  Affidavits,  Arbi- 
tration. Agents.  Assignments.  Bonds,  Con- 
tracts, Contracts  of  (iuaranty.  Corporate  Forms, 
Deeds,  Landlord  and  Tenant.  Loans.  Morlgage 
and  Trust  Deeds,  Notes,  Partnership  Agree- 
ments, Releases,  Separate  Maintenance,  Sub- 
scriptions, Trusts.  Wills.  COMI^K)N-LAW 
PLEADIXG— Declarations,  Demurrer.  Dilatory 
Pleas.  Pleas  in  Bar.  Replications  to  Pleas.  Re- 
joinder, New  Assignment,  Habeas  Corpus. 
CODE  PLEA  DING -Complaints.  Answers, 
Plea  of  Confession  and  Avoidance,  EQIITY 
PLEADLNG- Bills,  Demurrers,  Pleas,  Ans- 
wers. The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  aid  the 
student  and  layman  in  the  drafting  of  common, 
legal  instruments,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
author  and  publishers  have  (lone  their  work  ex- 
ceptionally well.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  com- 
mend the  book  highly  to  students  and  all  peo- 
ple who  wish  a  handy  volume  for  suggestion 
and  guidance  in  the  writing  of  legal  papers. 

Historic  Americans,  is  tha  title  of  a  neat  set  of 
four  books,  each  of  which  contains  the  life  and 
public  services  of  a  President  of  the   United 


States  whose  administration  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  American  republic. 

The  four  Presidents  whose  lives  are  included 
in  the  set  are:  Washington— founder  of  the  na- 
tiod:  Jefferson— expander  of  the  nation;  Lin- 
coln, preserver  of  the  nation,  and  McKinley, 
promoter  of  the  nation  to  a  world  power. 

The  lives  are  written  in  an  entertaining  and 
popular  style  by  the  noted  American  authors, 
Eugene  Parsons.  Edward  S.  Ellis.  Robert  Dick- 
inson Sheppard,  D.  D..  and  Edward  Thomas 
Roe,  LL.  B. 

These  books  will  make  a  splendid  afldition  to 
public  and  private  libraries  and  will  prove  in- 
valuable for  supplemental  reading  in  the 
schools.  Each  volume  is  profusely  and  appro- 
priately illustrated.  The  books  are  substantially 
bound  in  cloth,  with  special  cover  design 
stamped  in  colors.  Price  for  set  of  four  In  hand- 
some box.  S2.50;  single  volumes,  75  cents  each. 

Press  of  Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago. 

"Rapid  Calculator  and  Lessons  in  Penman- 
ship." by  F.  R.  Burden,  Eureka,  Calif,,  is  the 
title  of  a  60  page  book  devoted  to  the  sub- 
jects implied  in  the  title,  the  first  six 
pages  being  ilevoted  to  Rapid  Calculation, 
and  the  balance  to  Penmanship  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  a  well  graiied,  splendidly  executed 
lessons  in  business  penmanship. 

"Speech  of  Hon.  David  J.  Lewis,  of  Mary- 
land" is  the  title  of  a  24  page  booklet  issued  by 
The  Phonographic  Institute  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati, t>hio,  in  the  reporting  style  of  Ben  Pit- 
man Phonography.  It  is  uniform  in  style  with 
the  booklets  issued  regularly  by  this  Company, 
and  of  course  is  a  model  of  excellence  in  en- 
graving and  printing.    Price,  25c, 

"Simplis  Shorthanrl"  published  by  Churchill 
Business  Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  the 
title  of  a  well  printed,  written  and  illustrated, 
gray  colored  booklet  of  ,32  pages  published  in 
the  interests  of  this  new  claimant  of  public  favor 
in  the  shorthand  line.  Of  its  merits  we  know 
nothing  except  that  its  author  seems  to  have  the 
usual  faith  in  its  merits  and  possibilities  as  indi- 
cated in  its  sub-title:  "TWICE  THE  SPEED 
IN  HALF  THE  TIME." 


Moto-Sensory  Development,  by  George  V.N. 
Dearborn.  12  mo.  Cloth  215  plus  vi  Pages 
Frontispiece  81.50.  Published  by  Warwick  & 
York.  Inc.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Few  subjects  are  of  greater  interest  to  the  pa- 
rents of  young  children  or  to  school  teachers 
with  the  truly  scientific  spirit  of  their  profession 
than  the  evolution  of  a  child's  mechanism  of  ef- 
ficiency. To  the  psychologist,  and  to  a  less  ex- 
tent to  the  physiologist,  acquaintance  with  the 
average  course  of  this  human  unrolling  is  clear- 
ly a  technical  necessity.  All  these  surely  should 
welcome  every  competent  new  account  of  the 
first  three  years  of  human  life. 

This  book,  as  its  name  implies,  discusses,  both 
the  motor  and  the  sensory  development  of  an 
average  child.  It  consists  of  careful  observa- 
tions of  the  steps  in  individual  evolution,  with 
the  add  it  ion  of  numerous  notes  and  brief  theoret- 
ic discussions  of  the  obser\ations.  The  chief 
emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  beginnings  of 
voluntary  movement  and  on  the  forerunning 
phenomena.  These  are  considered  from  both 
the  physiologic  and  psychologic  points  of  view. 

The  effective  side  of  child  development  is 
more  fully  treated  than  are  the  purely  intellect- 
ual procesees,  although  the  moto-sensnry  evo- 
lution of  ideation  as  exhibited  in  learning  to 
talk  is  as  amply  considered  as  circumstances  al- 
lowed and  as  was  expedient. 

The  student  of  shorthand  cannot  have  too 
much  reading  practice  in  the  form  of  accurately- 
edited  and  well-engraved  phonographic  notes. 
One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  Ben  Pit- 
man system  is  that  its  publishers  are  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  of  this  sort  of  matter. 
Thoreau's  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  is 
the  latest  to  be  added  to  the  series,  and  fine 
reading  it  is,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  shorthand  notes.  It  sells  for  twenty- 
five  cents  retail  and  a  single  copy  for  examina- 
tion will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  of  short- 
hand or  any  school  officer  for  twelve 
cents,  postpaid.  The  young  phonographer  who 
wants  a  key  can  have  one  at  little  expense 
by  obtaining  No.  27  of  the  Riversitle  Literature 
Series. 
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IT'S  RIDICULUS" 


to  graduate  students  who  cannot  spell  any  better  than  the  fellow  that  wrote  the  above. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  the  brains,  but  anyone  having  even 
a  limited  supply  of  gray  matter  can  be  educated  to  spell  correctly  by  the  use  of  PRAC- 
TICAL SPELLING. 

The  heads  of  the  educational  department  of  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis  evidently 
think  we  have  a  superior  spelling  book  for  they  decided  recently  that  it  should  be  used 
for  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  high  schools,  the  initial  order  being  for  about  2,000 
books.  It  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  send  an  agent  to  get  the  order  either,  their  ex- 
amination of  sample  copies  being  sufl&cient  to  decide  the  matter. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  information  of  some  of  the  good  points  of  our  PRAC- 
TICAL SPELLING,  and  remember  this  is  only  one  of  our  complete  series  of  books 
for  commercial  schools,  all  equally  PRACTICAL. 

Orders  should  be  placed  soon  for  books  needed  for  the  coming  school  year. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  18TH  STREET 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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for  16  cents. 

I    wilt    give   (r«e    a   pack    of 
samples  and    send   terms  to 
BKeots  wiib  each  order. 

agxhts  wahteb 

Dl  AilU  PA  one  '  ^^y^  the  very  beat  blank 
DLnnlV  l/MnUO  carde  now  on  the  market. 
Hand  cut.  Come  In  17  dltlerent  colorB.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  15c.  1,(KX)  by  express,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red  itamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  UK  'LifZrJ. 

UK)  postpaid,  2.'ic  l.eHh  for  more.  iBk,  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Beat  White,  15i-.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er, loc.  Ulllotfe  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  do«.  Lefsons  In 
C»rd  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


/(iSSor^  /r\  /Ac  ^p//GiJ'ior\  o/^ 

/^/n/j'/y/no^  Gou/vtz.ftpr paj\/r\a/\. 
/7-xLjh-fro/7\-yO<u\  oofiiitf  b\y/yue. 

efrzof pe-rifr\<zj\. orjy  sfi^"^ 

—fA..Pk.AUB>\U—— 

Mc7a^/sh  S>xj^//\^^s-  Go//<2^cy 

Edmonton.  Alberta, <=am. 


FOR  SALE 

Established  Business  College;  g:ood  equip- 
ment; free  of  debt;  excellent  opportunity;  pop- 
ulation about  25,000;  no  competition  ;  ideal  lo- 
cation ;  Southwestern  state ;  personal  reasons 
for  selline:.  Will  sacrifice  if  taken  at  once. 
Address.  "OPPOKTrNITY."  care  of  Business 
Educatf)r,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript    for   Estimate 

Twelve    Years  Experience   Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


MIGIi  GRADE 


DIPLOMASams 

Certipicates. 


-*.3^>  — 


We  furnish  Diplomas,  stock  and  special  de- 
signs, for  all  kinds  of  schools.  Best  qualily  at 
the  lowest  cost.  Catalog  of  stock  designs  and 
booklet  of  special  designs  mailed  free. 

Art  Entfrossinrf,  Orders  solicited 
for  engrossing  Kesolutions,  Memorials,  etc. 
Strictty  highest  grade  workmanship,  prompt  de- 
livery, reasonable  price.  Illustrated  booklet 
free. 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ENGROSSING DIPLOMAS 


ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


.By  \V.  D.  Sears,  Principal  Drake  College.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


,|ETEnNBLINK 
(EHimOSWINK 


CPEDCERIAD 

\ILYERED 
UTEELPEn>S 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,  40,  41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  S  SS$SS$$$ 

By  lettering  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAK-CUT  LETTIRIHG  with 
our  inisroved  Letterlnc  Fens 

|L  PRACTICAL  LETTERING  OUTFIT  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  to- 

^^\     gether  witli  two  shades  of  Lettering  Ink.    sample  Show  Card,   instructions,   tigures    and 

.#^yj   I  '      1       \    J        I       .'        I  'I       aU)halH-ts.  sent  |jri'|iaiil  at  the  special  Introductory 


WRITE  EVCRLASTINULY  BLACK 


Thk  Etkknal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aOc.) 
The  Kngrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(a  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
These  intcB  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  star  black  forever ;  proof  to 
age,  air,  BDKBhlne.chemlcaU  and  Are. 
IS  your  d6a\tr  doe*  not  »upply 
the*e  inks,  aend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfii  , 
271  Ninth  St.  Biaotra,  N.  Y. 


COLOR-PLATE  COMPENDIUM,  73  pages,  8x11, 
complete   instructor  for  the   Lettering  Pen,  pre- 
paid, $1.00.     Modern    Show    Card  Lettering,  De- 
ns, Ktc,  144  pages.  6x9  forlPen  and  Brush,  Prepaid,  $1.00.     All  goods  guaranteed  first-class  and 


TRADE    MARK 


eliable.    Complete  catalogue  free.    Atldress, 

NEWTON  AUTOMATIC   SHADING  PEN  CeMPANT,     Dept.   F,  POHTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe:ns 


"  Bur  to  writs  with, 
COERECT  DESIGN 


. —  Hard  to  use  up. 

UNIFORM  TBUFBR        DURABILITY 


150    STYLES 


Al   PROFBSSIONAL  TBXT  WHITBKS  453  BUSINESS  AND    COI/LBOl 

pointed  and   elai-    Made  in  8  widths  and  with      With  fine  and  extra  fine 
lone  point  to  both  left  points.    Elastic  and 

and  rif  ht  smoot'b  writine 


ine  pointed  and   el 
tic  for  card  writinfi 


ESTERBROOK    STEELr    PEN    MFG.    CO. 

26  JOHN  ST..  M.  T.  CITT  CAMDEN.  NE^  JERSEY 


ijii.ii».uitu.i.i.Lijjj]LyiMi.ijimi.u.i!*ijjiMi.iiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiii»i{fBroMT^ 


Gillotts  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 

PRINCIPALITY     PEN,     No.    1 
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DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillott'i  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  testa  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Kxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillott's  Pen« 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gilloit  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  m.  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 
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^E  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESf 
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reproduced  from 
PENNANSHIPa^ 
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Teri^yEng.O 


DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRflTORS 
(^LUMBU5.  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thinsr  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zaner  Method  ot  Ann  Movement 
Writing  Complete  Manual,  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
$1.00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Manual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc.,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  144  pages.  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities. 

Modern  Business  Penznaaship.  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35c. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  81.00. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The    author  has  taught    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable    points.    Postpaid  25c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  288  pages,  and  1000  illustrations. 
Bound  in  boards.   Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionarj'  or  Word 
Book,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship  students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words 'containing  the  small  letter 
"s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  combina- 
tions, sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  New  Education  in  Penmanship,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  514x7',-^, 
bound  in  boards.      Postpaid  81.00. 

Tlie  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc..  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
8^x113'^  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  bmding  81.00,  cloth  82.00.  half  morocco 
83.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  New  Spencerian  Compendium  ot 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  theie 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
60c.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  82.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  by  C.  C.  Canan,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drawing.  Mr. 


Canan    was  known    as    a    penmanship    genius. 
50c  postpaid. 

New  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  81.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.00. 

Zanerian  .'Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P, 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  IS  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
$2.50  postpaid. 

The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature, 
byC.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  62  pages  8'ox9.  Over 
fifty  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  8%xll5/8  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  81.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  8100.00.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 60c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  8500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  5oc. 

Afldress  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  O 
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OUR  BUSINESS  IS  EXCELLENT  0 

When  this  ad.  was  written  early  in  August  we  were  already  busy  filling  orders  for  the  opening 
of  schbols,  September  1,  with  every  mail  bringing  us  word  of  new  adoptions  of  our  books. 

Wc  have  some  new  books  coming  on  which  will  be  published  during  the  year,  that  will  be  of 
exceptional  interest. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

is  surely  eoming  into  its  own  this  year. 

RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

is  a  big  seller,  doubtless,    because   of  the   reaction   against  the  too   difficult 
and  complicated  texts  which  have  appeared  recently. 

OUR  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETICS 

are  more  than  holding  their  own  and  our  entire  list  shows  a  steady  increase. 
This  is  all  very  gratifying  to  us. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  made  their  selection  of  commercial  texts  for  fall  use  should  correspond 
with  us  immediately.  Please  remember  that  this  is  the  quality  publishing  house.  If  you  do  not 
want  the  texts  showing  the  very  latest  and  best  practical  and  pedagogic  treatment  ours  are  not  the 
books  you  want  to  examine. 

-T^T.  J-r.>j^7r5>o^So.     -^s-     BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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The  Two  Largest  Bookkeeping 
Adoptions 

in   the  country   this  year  are 

The  City  of  Chicago  for  four  years, 
The  State  of  Oregon  for  six  years. 

Both  of  these  were  for  Lyons  Bookkeeping,  and  in  each  case  the  adoption  was  for  exclusive  use 
and  by  unanimous  action  of  the  board  of  education.  The  Utah  State  adoption  also  went  to 
Lyons'  Bookkeeping. 

The  Chicago  City  adoption  and  the  Utah  State  adoption  both  include  our  advanced  bookkeep- 
ing sets.  Utah  also  adopted  our  Lyons'  Commercial  Law.  Chicago  also  adopted  our  Modern 
Business  English. 

The  State  of  Indiana  adopted  our  Modern  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

All  over  the  country  are  coming  notices  of  adoptions  both  large  and  small  of  our  commercial 
texts— Signal  testimonials  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the  strongest  and  most  complete  line  of  commer- 
cial texts  published.     Let  us  supply  you. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York     L 
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The  Best  Asset 

in  the  way  of  a  business  education  is  a  skilled 
knowledge  of  shorthand  and  the  operation  of  the 

Remington 

Typewriter 

Knowledge  of  the  Remington  is 
an  asset  as  good  as  ready  money  to 
those  who  have  it.  You  can  "real- 
ize" on  it  always;  not  simply  here 
and  there,  but  anywhere. 

Remember  that  there  are  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  Reming- 
tons in  service.  These  machines 
need  operators.  More  Remington 
operators  are  always  needed,  because 
there  are  more  Remington  Type- 
writers. 

That's  the  reason  that  most 
schools  teach  the  Remington,  and 
most  students  are  Remington- 
trained.  Experience  teaches  that 
Remington    instruction    pays    best, 

both   for  the    school   and   the 

pupil. 

Remington 


Typ»ewriter    Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York 

and 
Everywhere 
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It  is  not  permitted  to  the  most 
just  of  men  to  judge  his  own 

cause. — Pascal. 

No  system  of  shorthand  can  be  judged 
aright  by  its  author.  No  matter  how  just 
he  may  be  in  his  intentions,  natural  hu- 
man partiaHty  will  make  him  sure  to  over- 
rate it.  Distrust,  therefore,  the  self-lauda- 
tion of  the  shorthand  author  or  promoter. 
If  you  are  choosing  a  system  take  one 
that  has  the  approval  of  the  greatest 
number  of  disinte  rested  persons  who  have 
had  experience  of  the  kind  that  fits  them 
to  know  what   they   are  talking  about. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

is  recommended  by  thousands  of  short- 
hand reporters,  shorthand  amanuenses, 
shorthand  teachers,  and  shorthand  ama- 
teurs who  have  tried  and  tested  it  in  the 
sixty  years  of  its  lifetime. 

//  you  want  to  see  what  they  say  about  it  write  to  the 
publishers. 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cincinn.\ti,  ohio. 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 
Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and   Finance,    Business  La'w,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  sxaminations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get  Instruction  from  a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1423  ARCH  STREET,     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


THANKS 


We  take  this  occasion  to  thank  our 
many  friends  for  their  generous  orders 
received  this  fall.  At  present  our  busi- 
ness is  far  ahead  of  [any  previous  year 
which  is  evidence  that  the  "20th  Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping  and  Account- 
ing" is  making  good.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  it  is  the  only  bookkeeping 
text  published  which  presents  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  accountancy  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  can  understand 
them. 

Teachers  interested  in  an  up-to- 
date  course  should  investigate  at  once. 
A  complimentary  copy  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

South- Western  Publishing  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


-/     V. 


Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  tfie  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Wiiy  not  m&ke  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS  SYSTEM   OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until  you 
have  examined  the  National. 


Tlie  F.  H.  Biiss  Publisliing  Co., 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN. 
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PROGRESSIVE   BUSINESS   MEN 


dictate 
their 
letters 
to 


STENOTYPISTS 


BECAUSE 

Stenotypists  take  the  dictation  of  the  most  rapid 
dictators  without  hesitation  or  interruption. 

Result— Forceful  Letters. 

Stenotypists'  notes  are  printed  in  plain  type. 

Result — Accurate  Letters. 

Stenotypists    are    assisted    by    a    machine — the 
STENOTYPE. 
Result—  More  Letters. 


THE  STENOTYPE  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 

FACTORIES: 
OWENSBORO,  KY.  and  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES  : 
New  York         Pittsburgh 
Waterloo         Boston 

Cincinnati         Kansas  City 
Chicago  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 
Representatives  Everywhere. 


ARE  YOU 

Keeping  up  with  progress  ? 

Are  you  earning  all  you  are  worth  ? 

Could  you  earn  more  ? 

STUDY  STENOTYPY 

— the  fastest  method  of  writing  in  the  world.  It 
will  qualify  you  for  the  best  stenographic  and  secre- 
tarial positions. 


FREE   TRIAL   LESSON 


THE  STENOTYPE  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Gentlemen:     Please  send  me  FREE  Trial 
Lesson. 


MAIL   THIS   COUPON 
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XHe    President's     StenograpHer 


^ew  Whiie    House  5-feno^rtik.phei' 


Mr.  Swem  occupies  the  most  important  stenographic  position 
in  the  world — personal  stenographer  and  official  reporter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Every  word  the  President  utters 
for  publication  passes  through  the  medium  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
written  by  Mr.  Swem.  In  addition  to  this,  the  translation  of  the 
President's  official  cipher  message  is  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Swem  was  selected  after  he  had  passed  through  the  crucial 
test  of  reporting  all  the  President's  campaign  addresses.  He  is 
one  of  the  speediest  shorthand  writers  of  the  world,  having  won 
speed  certificates  from  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation for  KI2  words  a  minute  on  straight  matter,   237   words   a 


minute  on  jury  charge  (exceeding  the  previous  world's  rec- 
ord ten  words  a  minute),  and  2ti8  words  a  minute  on 
court  testimony.  He  holds  the  world's  record  for  accuracy 
on  straight  matter  at  high  speed — Og.d",,  perfect— made  in 
competition  with  the  fastest  writers  of  the  world,  court 
reporters  with  from  two  to  five  times  his  experience. 


Mr.  Swem,  who  is  but  twenty  years  of  age,  began  the 
study  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  a  night  school  five  years  ago. 
The  remarkable  records  of  this  young  man  and  his  rise  to 
a  position  of  such  responsibility  in  so  short  a  time,  furnish 
an  inspiration  to  every  ambitious  young  man  and  young 
woman.      Send   for   a  copy   of  "  What  a  Boy  Did" — free. 


^e  Gregq  ^uSfisRn^  ^^^^SL 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Again  Triumphs 

At  the  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest  held 
at  Chicago,  August  20,  1913,  under  the  auspices  of 

hand  Reporters'  Asso- 


the  National  Short 
elation,  Mr.  Nathan 
man  writer,  ivoti  for 
and  pertxianeni 
Writer  Cup,  with  an 
acy  of  98*3  per  cent. 
280  words  per  minute 
a.11  previous  rec 
other  contestant  qual 


NATHAN  BEHRIN 

Champicin  Sliorhaiul  Writer 
of  the  World  and  Holder  of 
the  World's  Speed  and  Ac- 
turacy  Record. 
AN  ISAAC  PITMAN  WRITER 


Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pit- 
the  third  iinve 
ly,  the  Shorthand 
siversige  accur' 
in  the  200,  240,  and 
tests,  bresikLing 
ords.  Only  one 
ified  —  writing  Pit- 


manic  Shorthand — with  a  percentage  of  accuracy  of  91.11.    Mr. 
Behrin's  record  for  accuracy  in  1912  was  97.01 . 

TKIs  reoord  a^aln  establishes  the  unquestionable 
superiority  ^  the  Isaac  Pltnvan  Shorthand. 

Write  for  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for   Teachers,  and  a  copy  of  "W/iich  System." 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 


Barrett's  Book  of  Homonyms 


The  work  was  written  from  a  practical  rather  than  from  a  theoretical  viewpoint,  and  all 
the  exercises  have  been  given  repeatedly  to  the  author's  classes  during  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  and  writer  of  English, 
of  every  amanuensis,  and  especially  of  every  writer  of  phonography,  who  often  finds  the 
similarity  of  conflicting  outlines  so  perplexing  and  confusing.  The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  coyer  a  field  not  heretofore  exploited  by  any  other  text-book.  It  is  not  a  grammar  nor 
a  spelling  book,  but  is  supplemental  to  both,  and  contains  information,  not  elsewhere  fur- 
nished, that  cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  every  person  who  uses  the  English  language. 


"  The  work  is  written  froin  a  practical  standpoint  and  covers  a  field  not  heretofore  exploited  by  any  other  text  book." 
—Boston  Times. 

"To  students  of  stenography  this  is  an  especially  valuable  book.  It  contains  just  such  information  as  will  help  any 
stenographer  to  see  what  the  top  looks  like."— Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"Every  teacher  of  English  knows  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the  correct  use  of  homonyms  with  rules  and  definitions. 
This  book  presents  nearly  six  hundred  homophonous  and  homogeneous  words  and  their  definitions,  and  gives  four  com- 
plete exercises  with  each  set  to  illustrate  their  use.  These  consist  of  a  paragraph  for  dictation,  a  group  of  sentences  to  be 
described,  examples  of  incorrect  usage  and  a  letter.  Commercial  classes  in  high  schools  and  business  schools  will  find 
the  book  most  useful  in  both  shorthand  and  language  work. 

The  appendix  contains  rules  for  spelling,  hyphenated  and  contracted  words,  divided  words,  punctuaton,  and  otiier 
difficulties  of  language  not  usually  treate<l  in  the  ordinary  grammar  or  rhetoric. 

The  book  is  of  unusual  merit  and  deserves  wide  use."— AniericHn  School  Board  Journul,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

192  Pag^es,  Cloth,  Gilt,  75  Cents. 
Teachers'  Examination  Copy,  Postpaid,  50  Cents.     Mention  School. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
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Entered  at  Colarabus.  O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zaner. 
E.  W.  Bloser, 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30 cents  extra  :  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition.  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  tlignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  tlie  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  jcnirnal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  vou  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  anu  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

■^  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


Statement  of  Ownership,  Management, 
Etc. 

Of  the  Business  Educator,  published 
monthly,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912. 

Editor,  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Managing  Editor,  E.  W.  Bloser,  Columbus.  O. 

Business  Managers,  C.  P.  Zaner  and  E.  W. 
Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Publishers,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Owners,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Signed,  C.  P.  Zaner. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this   16th 
day  of  September,  1913. 
[Seal]  L.  F.  Sater,  Notary  Public, 

Franklin  Connty,  Ohio. 


Those  Prizes. 

In  the  December  and  January  num- 
bers of  the  B.  E.  last  year  we  offered 
a  specimen  of  pen  work  to  the  school 
securing  most  B.  E.  certificates  be- 
tween January  1  and  June  1,  and  a 
water  color  painting  to  the  one  send- 
ing the  most  subscriptions  within 
those  dates.  Mr.  W.  F.  Hostetter,  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  High  School,  and  O.  M. 
Stiffney  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Business  College,  captured  the  first 
two  and  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Collins,  of  the 
Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
captured  the  third. 


TEACHERS    OF    WRITING 
WANTED 

We  need  twenty-six  teachers  of  writing  to 
rtiake  up  one  of  the  numbers  on  the  prograro  of 
the  Penmanship  Sectioii  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation,  next  Christmas 


week,  at  Chicago.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  this  section  has  planned  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  beneficial  programs  ever  present- 
ed to  a  teacher  of  writing.  You  cannot  afford  to 
miss  it,  no  matter  how  well  you  can  teach,  as 
you  will  be  able  to  do  better  work  after  you  have 
attended  this  meeting  and  seen  exemplified  the 
real  delivery  of  the  goods.  Every  teacher  of 
writing  in  the  Business  College.  Grammar  and 
High  Schools  that  expects  to  be  at  this  coming 
meeting,  is  asked  to  write  us  of  the  fact.  We 
will  do  the  rest.  If  there  is  anyone  letter  that 
you  think  you  can  teach  better  than  the  "other 
feller",  name  it. 

As  it  will  require  much  time  to  arrange  our 
program,  we  solicit  your  prompt  reply.    We  al- 
so desire  you  to  state  your   wishes  regarding 
what  you  would  like  to  hear  discussed  and  we 
will  try  and  carry   them  out.    Address    C.    A. 
Faust,  chairman,  1024  N.  Robey  St.,  Chicago. 
C.  A.  Faust, 
Miss  Julia  Bender, 
S.  E.  Leslie, 

Executive  Committee. 


Penmanship  Exchange 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Aug.  8,  1913. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:— Do  you  not  think  that  a  Corres- 
pondence or  Card  Exchange  among  the  Sub- 
scribers of  The  Business  Educatob  would 
be  interesting  ? 

It  would  cost  you  nothing  but  the  trouble  of 
printing  a  list  of  the  members,  which  could  be 
sent  with  the  magazine, and  the  membership  fee 
would  settle  that  small  addition. 

Kindly  give  your  opinion  of  this  suggestion 
in  the  September  number  of  The  Business 
Educator. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  a  great  pen- 
manship, study. 

Yours  truly, 
A  Subsckiber  and  Certificate  Winner. 

(How  many  favor  the  suggestion.  What  sug- 
gestions have  you  to  offer  to  further  the  project? 
How  best  to  do  it  advantageously  ?—Klditor| 


"As  a  man  thinketh.  so  is  he"  means  thai  thought  produces  motion,  and  therefore  every  little 
thought  has  a  product  peculiarly  its  own.  Guard  your  thinking  if  you  would  control  youracting. 
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BY-METHODS   AND  RE 
StJLTS  IN  WRITING. 

OBSTACLRS   AND    STUMBLING- 
BLOCKS. 

Part  Two 

Teachers  will  struggle  womanly, 
which  usually  means  conscientious- 
ly, fairly  efficiently  and  heroically, 
during  the  writing  period  to  incul- 
cate right  writing  habits,  seeing  that 
materials  are  of  the  kind  which  make 
good  writing  possible,  but  too  many 
"let  down"  with  writing  require- 
ments as  soon  as  another  subject  is 
attacked. 

In  the  arithmetic  lesson  or  in  the 
written  language  work  pupils  are  al- 
lowed to  labor  with  pencils  one  and 
two  inches  long,  whereas  in  the  writ- 
ing lesson  and  in  other  occupations 
outside  of  the  school  room,  tools  are 
considered  vitally  important  for  effi- 
ciency. 

Sometimes  this  "penny-wise  and 
pound-toolish"  policy  is  the  result  of 
a  superintendent  who  has  not  made 
uniform, desirable  materials  possible, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  due  to  utter 
disregard  of  hygienic  and  economic 
requirements  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er. Pupils  will  be  allowed  to  bring 
and  to  use  small,  hard,  short  pencils 
when  the  school  board  provides  free 
large,  soft,  long  pencils  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  all  written  work. 

A  first-class,  high-grade  pencil 
may  soon  be  wasted  and  reduced  to  a 
mere  stub  by  wasteful,  slipshod 
senseless  sharpening  by  hand  or  in  a 
machine  when  intelligence  is  not 
used.  The  better  the  grade  and  the 
more  suitable  the  kind  of  pencil  used, 
the  more  need  of  intelligence  and 
skill  in  its  sharpening  and  use. 

A  short,  hard  pencil  does  more  to 
corrupt  good  habits  and  tear  down 
good  practice  in  writing  than  any 
other  one  thing  outside  an  indiffer- 
ent, sloven  teacher.  No  teacher  who 
appreciates  and  values  as  she  should 
the  resulls  of  her  own  service,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  even  greater  _value  of 
the  fruits  of  her  multiplied  service  at 
the  hands  of  her  two-score  or  more 
pupils,  will  allow  stubs  of  pencils  to 
undermine  her  efforts,  corrupt  the 
fair  art  of  written  speech,  and  cripple 
life-long  habits  of  defenseless  chil- 
dren. 

Pencils  have  a  destructive,  while 
pens  have  a  constructive,  influence 
on  writing,  therefore  pens  should  be 
used  as  much  as  possible  where  ma- 
terials will  permit. 

Next  to  short  or  hard  pencils,  tab- 
lets or  pads  and  books  defeat  or  neu- 
tralize good  writing.  And  it  is  not 
the  nature  or  construction  of  the  tab- 
let that  is  so  much  at  fault  as  the 
poor  use  made  of  it.  As  a  rule, where 
materials  are  not  supplied  by  the 
school  board,  tablets  or  pads  are  an 


Frdper  location  and  angle  of  tablet  for  writing 

economic  necessity.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
pads  versus  flexible  backed  books 
which  open  flat  or  loose  leaf  paper, 
but  to  indicate  how  tablets  and  pads 
should  be  used. 

The  tablet  or  pad  should  be  located 
rightly  on  the  desk  which  is  on  the 
right  half  near  the  ink  well,  in  order 
to  provide  room  for  one  or  more 
books  on  the  left  side  of  the  desk. 
And  it  should  be  turned  at  the  right 
angle  in  order  to  encourage  freedom 
up  and  down  as  well  as  across  the 
page. 

Finally,  it  should  be  placed  well  to 
back  of  the  desk  so  as  to  provide  a 
rest  for  the  forearm  muscle  a  couple 
of  inches  foreward  for  the  elbow  near 
the  corner  of  the  desk. 


Leaves 
rolled 
around 
and  of 
tablet. 


As  a  rule,  or  all  too  frequently,  the 
the  cover  of  the  tablet  is  not  retnoved 
but  folded  back  over  and  under,  to- 
gether with  other  pages  after  one 
side  has  been  written  upon,  until 
more  paper  is  folded  or  rolled  around 
the  end  and  under  the  tablet  then  re- 
mains flat.  Not  only  does  it  thus  be- 
come bulky  and  cumbersome,  but  as 
a  rule  it  forces  the  fore-arm  rest, 
which  is  used  as  a  control  in  writing, 
off  of  the  desk,  thus  forcing  the  pu- 
pil to  use  the  fingers,  for  if  the  pad 
be  not  shoved  up  or  back  on  the  desk 
the  fore-arm  must  be  drawn  back- 
ward as  the  writing  approaches  the 
bottom  of  the  tablet  or  pad. 

To  obviate  this,  covers  should  be 
torn  off,  and  each  sheet  as  well,  as 
soon  as  the  fore-arm  rest  is  being 
crowded  off  the  desk.  This  usually 
occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  tab- 
let. At  this  point  the  sheet  should 
be  torn  loose  at  the  binding  or  per- 
foration and  pushed  up  over  the  back 
of  the  desk  so  that  the  position  of 
the  forearm  may  be  retained  in  an 
advantageous  position. 


/''-^ 

■—-1 

Tablet 
I)laced 

A 

wrong  at 

I 

angle. 

r 

l\ 

K?: 

^ 

Back 

1 

twisted. 

H 

Arm  off 

H 

desk. 

1 

A  majority  of  pupils,  finding  the 
fore-arm  rest  being  crowded  off  the 
desk,  turn  the  tablet  lengthwise  with 
the  desk  and  place  it  near  the  center, 
at  the  same  time  turning  leftward  in 
their  seats,  thus  throwing  the  right 
arm  upon  and  the  left  arm  off  the 
desk,  thereby  elevating  the  right  and 
lowering  the  left  shoulder,  creating  a 
curvature  of  the  spine.  For  not  only 
will  the  upper  end  of  the  spine  be 
curved,  but  the  lower  end  as  well, 
because  most  seats  are  curved  and 
the  right  hip  will  be  as  much  higher 
than  the  left  as  the  front  side  of  the 
seat  is  higher  than  the  rear  side. 

This  position  is  not  only  unhealth- 
ful,  but  it  usually  leaves  little  room 
on  the  desk  for  another  book,  and  as 
a  rule  it  forces  the  pupil  to  face  the 
light  where  he  gets  the  reflected  light 
from  desks  and  papers. 


When!  O  when!  will  physical  direc- 
tors begin  to  give  attention  to  sitting 
as  well  as  standing?  For  pupils  sit 
more  than  they  stand  and  are  injured 
more  by  unhygienic  postures  in  sit- 
ting than  in  standing.  Until  then  we 
as  pentnen  must  teach  hygiene  as 
well  as  efficiency,  and  you,  faithful 
teacher,  need  to  "take  it  from  us"  in- 
stead of  from  the  physical  director. 
May  you  be  big  enough  to  grasp  the 
duty  and  strong  enough  to  safeguard, 
the  health  and  the  efficiency  of  your 
pupils. 


r- 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  COMMERCIAL  WRITING 

By    MR.    NO    NAME 

But   by   somebody   whose   identity   will    be   revealed    in   due   course  of   time.     See   page   9. 


Name 

1.  Small  compact  oval 

2.  "  push-and-pull  exercise 

3.  "  I  and-u  exercise 

4.  "  n-and-m  exercise 

5.  "  compact  oval 


Drill  11 

Rate  of  Speed 

250  revolutions  a  minute 
250  downward  a  minute 
12  sections  a  minute 
12  sections  a  minute 
250  revolutions  a  minute 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


.^ 


Sit  erect— feet  Hat  mi  tlie  Hoor— both  eyes  same  ilistance  from  the  line  of  writing— cheer  up  ! 
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Drill  12 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.    Small  o  exercise  18  groups  a  minute  _ 

K(ir  this  exercise,  count  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  910:  or  1-glide,  2-glide,  8  -glide,  4-glide,  5-glide.  The  letter  o  is  made  the  same  in  height  as  the  oth- 
er vowels  and  minimum  lettters.  They  are  as  follows:  a,  c,  e,  i,  m.  n,  o,  r,  s.  u,  v,  w,  and  x.  The  r  and  s  may  be  made  one-fourth  space  higher. 
REMtMBKK— Position,  movement,  form. 


Date  O  K'd  and  bv  whom 


Drill  13 

Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.   Small  i  exercise  16  groups  a  minute  

This  principle  is  used  more  than  any  other  in  small  letter  writing— straight  line  joined  to  the  right  curve— and  therefore  should  receive  careful, 
painstaking  study  and  practice.  Careless  practice  is  worse  than  no  practice  at  all.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  or  1-curve,  2-curve.  3-curve,  4-curve,  5-eurve. 
Make  the  downward  as  light  as  the  upward  strokes.    Watch  the  spacing— distance  between  letters. 


10 
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Name 


Drill  14 

Rate  of  Speed 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


1.    Small  u  exercise  1-1  groups  a  minute  

Fill  five  lines  and  then  turn  the  paper  and  write  across  the  lines.  Avoid  usnig  linger  movement.  Hold  the  pen  with  the  lingers  lightly,  and  "let 
the  arm  lio  the  work."  Space  wide  fteriree/i  letters,  but  not  within  the  letters.  Say  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8.  Write  easily  and  gracefully.  Keep  down 
strokes  parallel.    Slide  and  you'll  get  there. 


Name 


Drill  15 

Rate  of  Speed 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


1.    Small  n  exercise  14  groups  a  minute  - 

Use  the  same  count  as  given  in  the  preceding  lesson.  Study  and  practice  the  first  stroke  particularly.  See  how  it  curves  and  joins  tothe  straight 
stroke— just  the  reverse  of  the  principle  used  in  i  and  u.  Make  it  round  on  top.  Letters  n  and  m  are  often  misread  because  they  are  made  too  pointed 
at  the  top— looks  too  much  like  1,  u,  and  w.    Push  on  the  up  strokes.    Be  systematic.    Be  sure. 


Name 


Drill  16 

Rate  of  Speed 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


\.    Small  m  exercise  12  groups  a  minute  - 

Use  an  over-motion  in  the  parts  of  the  letter  and  an  under-motion  for  the  finishing  strokes.  Make  the  three  parts  in  each  letter  the  same  in  size,  in 
height,  in  width,  in  slant.  For  the  m  exercise  count  1-2-3,  1-2-8;  or  m-m-m.  Aim  to  make  all  downward  strokes  on  the  same  slant.  Learn  to  criti- 
ise  your  own  work. 


Name 


Drill   17 

Kate  of  speed 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


1.    Business  figures  100  a  minute  

Figures  are  even  more  important  than  letters.  Learn  to  make  them  easily,  rapidly  and  plain.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  in  large  concerns  are  lost 
annually  because  of  the  inability  of  employes  to  make  gooil  figures.  Figures  B  and  8  may  be  made  a  little  higher  than  the  others,  and  7  and  9  extend 
below  the  line.    The  a  and  3  begin  alike,  and  B  ends  like  3.    Make  them  unmistakable. 
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-jT  C  7  r'  f  o  /     Z 

i,  7  S^  9  O  /  2    3 

7  S^  9  o  /  X  3    ■^ 

F^  9  o  /  X  3  -^   S' 

ip-  o  /  X  3  -^  -3~  (^ 

o  /  X  3  -^  ^  6,    7 
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Drill  18 

Name  Rate  of  Speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

Rolling  e  exercise  15  exercises  a  minute  

This  is  a  good  exercise  to  develop  ease,  motion  and  freedom.  Watch  position  at  all  times.  Does  the  holder  point  at  the  shoulder  as  you  write  ?  Do 
not  use  fiiiser  movement  whatever  in  this  drill.  Say  1-2-3-1-5-6-7-8-9-10  Always  get  daylight  in  every  letter.  Turn  the  page  around  and  write  on 
the  line,  when  you  have  filled  Sve  lines.    Success  to  the  worker. 


Name 


Drill  19 

Rate  of  speed 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1.  The  word  union  15  words  a  minute 

2.  Thewordmine  18  words  a  minute  

Count  hy  naming  each  letter— u  n-i-o-n.  This  makes  an  excellent  review  lesson.  R  EMEMBER— Wide  spacing  between  letters,  but  not  in  the 
parts  of  each  letter.  Turn  the  page  and  write  the  word  mine  across  the  lines.  Emphasize  the  over-motion  as  well  as  the  under-motion.  Better  pro- 
gress will  be  made  later  if  these  first  lessons  are  thoroughly  mastered.    Haste  makes  waste  in  writing  as  in  other  work 


Name 


Drill  20 
Rate  of  Speed 


Date  O  KVl  and  by  whon 


1,  The  word  minimum  0  words  a  minute  - 

2.  Thewordnine  20  words  a  minute  

Watch  turns  and  angles  closely  in  the  word  minimum.  Use  a  free,  easy  arm  movement,  and  keep  the  spacing  wide  between  letters.  Count 
m-i-n-i-m-u-m.  Let  the  arm  work  easily  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve,  and  glide  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  freely  on  the  nails.  Each  letter  should  be 
made  clearly  and  distinctly  by  itself.    A  B.  E.  certificate  will  soon  be  looming  up  in  the  distance  if  you  get  all  these  copies  O  K'd. 

(At  the  end  of  the  20  drills) 

Address  and  date 

I  have  written  the  10  drills,  as  given  in  the  October  number  of  The  Business  Educator times  and  I  am  now  ready  for  next  month's  work. 


Sign  your  name  here 


12 
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BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 

S.  O.  SMITH. 

Commercial  Teacher 

d  Penman.  10  Clay  St.. 

Hartford.  Conn. 

•ml  velf  ailrlres<ed  stampeil 


Ul, 


Make  Use  of  Your  Copies 


At  the  close  of  one  of  mv  regular  classes  last 
year,  a  bny  who  was  greatly  interested  in  his 
penmanshiiN  broueht  his  practice  work  to  my 
desk  and  asked  this  question— 

"Why  is  it  [that  the  first  two  capitals  1  ma<ie 
are  better  than  any  others,  though  I  practiced  a 
whole  page  of  the  letter?" 


It  does  look  discouraging,  doesn't  it?  Evi- 
dently ijractice  doesn't  h^lp.  It  is  this  very 
thing  that  discourages  thousanils  of  penman- 
ship students  every  year.  Let  us  see  why. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  it. 

Kcforethis  boy  was  allowed  to  start  his  prac- 
tice, he  had  been  shown  the  correct  form  of  the 
letter  friiUi  the  lilackboard,  and  had  been  warned 
against  the  common  errors.  The  important  part 
is  that  he  had  formed  a  clear  image  or  mental 
picture  of  the  letter.  Hence  the  tirst  two  letters 
im  his  practice  page  were  good. 

WHY    HE  FAILKn 

He  did  not  keep  a  clear  and  accurate  mental 
Ijicture  of  the  letter.  The  tirst  two  letters  were 
repriuluctions  i  f  the  mental  picture  of  the  letter 
he  obtained  by  examining  the  blackboard 
copies  They  were  good,  thoueh  not  perfect. 
Now  wat-h  him.  Instead  of  looking  back  at  his 
copiesonthe  blackboard  to  revise  the  image  of 
the  letter,  he  modeled  tlie  next  letters  after  the 
lirst.  the  second  line  after  the  first  line,  the  third 
line  from  the  second,  etc.  Hv  the  lime  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  page,  his  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  letter  was  rather  distorted,  and  since 


your  writing  is  hut  a  reproduction  of  let- 
ter iniHgesM'^s  letter  forms  were  also  distorted. 
The  same  tendency  is  noticed  in  the  old  stvie 
copy  book.  The  student  would  pattern  the  first 
line  after  the  accurately  engraveti  copy  then  he 
would  use  his  hrst  line  as  a  model  for  his  sec- 
ond.—and.  of  course,  his  own  writing  would  not 
be  perfect— as  a  model  for  his  third  line.  When 
he  hail  finished  the  paee.  leaned  back  and 
viewed  his  work,  he  would  see  the  inevitable 
result,— apparentlv  he  h.ad  not  unproved  but 
grown  worse.    Why,  then,  should  he  practice? 

A  SURE  CURE 

If  vou  are  using  a  copy  slip,  keep  pulling  the 
copy  down  so  that  it  is  kept  just  above  the  line 
of  WTiting.  Then  you'll  likely  use  it  for  a  mod- 
el. If  vour  copy  is  not  written  on  a  slip,  keep 
_TOiir  image  of  tjie  copy  clear  and  fresh 
hr  slndring  the  inKtrnctiniis  and  exam- 
ining the  copy  after  each  line  jon  do. 
You'll  make  more  progress  ami  use  less  paper. 

By  your  work  I'll  know  your  method.  The 
revised  version  of  the  old  sayine  goes  thus, 
••Intelligent  practice  makes  perfect." 


Instructions 

This  being  intended  for  intermediate  or  senior  students,  few  movement  exercises  will  be  given.    If  your  writing  is  free,  you  waste  time  if  you 
nore  than  five  minutes  a  day  on  movement  drills. 
Make  it  both  ways  around.    For  the  copies  to  follow,  the  indirect  or  reversed  oval,  as  given,  is  most  important. 
Keep  the  ends  even  in  size,  a  space  in  width,  and  don't  break  its  back,  or  yonr  own  either.    Keep  j-oiirs  straight. 


48.     Keep  the  edges  of  the  first  half  even.    In  last  half,  stick  till  you  can  make  four  or  five  revolutions  and  still  leave  white  paper  in  the  little  loop  . 
Curve  well  at  x's. 

40.    Bend  the  beginning  line  well.    Make  the  letter  without  lifting  the  pen.    Stop  your  pen  firmly  on  the  paper  for  the  finishing  <lot. 

50.  Keep  it  well  curved  at  the  arrows.    Make  the  little  loop  point  upward  a  little  and  keep  the  stem  as  high  as  the  oval  parts. 

51.  Kather  quick  movement  is  desirable  for  capitals.    .Slow  up  a  little  for  small  letters.    Study  the  dot  of  r  and  last  stroke  of  k. 


"^    y?  ^3  ^   -J5  -M  ^   -^   ^^ 
"/S~  /S   ^  e   /2   S  S    B  /2  ^  B  ^ 

"M^QM^:-^'nJ-^' B^l&^^r-^^^^^  Br^^5^r-^'.^^' 


.^^^iO/n^^^/iu^i^i^       ^ 


52.  Up  lines  are  curved,  down  lines  straight.    Do  not  make  the  last  part  too  wide,  nor  too  sharp  on  the  base  line.    Maintain  a  dot  or  retraced  tinisli. 

53.  Try  to  get  all  loops  alike  in  height,  width  and  slant,    tio  letters  should  ever  be  a  whole  space  high. 

54.  Write  the  whole  word  without  lifting  your  pen.    Close  the  last  part  of  p,  but  do  not  turn  it  up.    Keep  it  on  the  line  at  arrow. 

55.  Opportunities  come  by  doing  well  the  thing  at  hand.    Your  opportunity  is  that  sentence. 


C^V^-^-^^-T^ 


^  -  ,  r 


€>-^lh''^2-iTy-^-^<yC-^^^ 


56.  Make  it  with  a  curved  up  line  as  in  copy  49  if  you  prefer.    Close  the  little  loop  in  to  the  stem.    Avoio  a  liatiiess  at  the  arrow. 

57.  You  should  do  several  pages  of  this.    Keep  your  image  of  the  copy  clear,  then  the  more  you  work  the  more  skill  you  acquire. 

58.  Make  the  retrace  at  the  top  as  long  as  the  shoulder  and  keep  the  latter  narrow.    You'll  have   to   watch   the  down  line  with  both  eyes   or  it  wil 
fool  you.    Keep  it  on  main  slant. 

59.  You're  up  against  it  unless  you  mastered  58.    Dot  the  i,  watch  letrace  on  both  the  r's  and  the  v.    Nfiw      work.. 


J.''   /I 


e  e  B  ^  ^  ^  e^  e^  ^  ^- 


60.  Wide  spacing  please.    Keep  top  turns  round.    Up  stroke  retraces  the  down  line  about  •;;  of  the  distance.    Make  the  dot  carefully,  leaving  part 
of  up  line,  as  shown  by  arrow,  not  retraced. 

61.  Change  your  pens  frequently.    Get  round  turns  and  easy  movement. 

62.  Don't  be  easily  satisfied.    Review  everything  frequently,  even  instructions  tor  maintaining  good  position. 


/iJ',^/-r  .y^-. / ^^-^  ---;iC^-^<^^ 


'■-;n.^^----<i^C'i:^-t:..jL^<£-jzi 


63.    Begin  first  part  of  the  copy  with  the  little  loop,  and  finish  with  five  revolutions   in 
last  half. 


ctiiui  of  the  long  i 


Even  edges  and  light  lines  for 


84.    Keep  beginning  loop  on  same  slant  as  the  down  line.    Unite  wide  at  x.    Stop  your  pen  on  the  paper  in  lini'hing. 

65.    Unless  you  are  walehful,  you'll  be  deceived  by  this  exercise.    Keep  the  parts  narrow  and  high.    They  look  wiiler  anil  j-hoiter  Ihnn  Ihey  are. 

^Q.    Curve  the  finishing  line  anil  lift  the  pen  before  it  stops.    End  i^hortly  below  line.    Bon  't  shade. 
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f^^3Su^i/n^d4/^/iuai(^       ^ 


67.  Skim  riglit  along,  150  down  strokes  per  minute.    Parts  should  be  at  least  as  high  as  they  are  wide.    Two  pages,  please. 

68.  Join  capital  and  small  letters  without  a  pause.    Don't  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  width  of  these  letters.    Down  lines  parallel. 

60.  Keep  last  part  of  p  even  with  the  other  letters.    Watch  that  you  get  turns,  not  angles  on  the  base  line  after  the  letters.    Two  pages.    Thank 
u. 

70.  Talent  is  not  the  important  factor.    Success  goes  to  the  one  who  perseveres.    Don't  stop  at  the  first  ache. 


.^yT^yyT^^T^j^-yT^yy^i^y  y^r)<y7^?oo-rrr?70'?^riy'  yr7<K?-70''?9'?9'7'7zy  y^?-^)00^70'r7^rxyrrny /Tl^ 


71.  See  instructions  for  65.    In  last  half  of  the  copy,  keep  the  parta  narrow  aad  liieh  and  see  that  the  top  turns  are  round. 

72.  See  instructions  for  66.    Make  the  2nd  part  a  little  shorter  than  the  1st  and  the  3rd  shorter  than  the  2nd. 

73.  Round  turns  on  t()p  and  on  the  line  after  each  letter.    Can  you  do  two  pages  without  losing  your  smile?    Try  it. 

74.  Close  the  a  and  o.    Keep  all  the  letters  even  in  height. 

75.  Little  loop  of  capital  on  the  same  slant  as  the  down  lines.    To  make  the  final  g,  stop  the  pen  firmly  on  the  paper  before  lifting  it. 

76.  Don't  w.aste  sympathy  on  yourself  and  you  can  be  a  champion  too.    It's  work,  sometimes  called  training,  that  mades  winners. 


7J 


^     ^     ^    ^     ^     ^ 


77.  To  make  a  erood  stem,  the  pen  must  be  brought  to  a  stop  on  the  paper  at  the  base  line.    Light  lines,  please. 

78.  Curve  well  at  arrow  and  keep  the  two  parts  quite  close. 

79.  Top  of  loop  round  please.    Curve  the  up  lines  well  at  the  arrows.    Do  not  make  heavy  down  lines. 

80.  Join  them  briskly.    Reverse  your  page  and  see  if  they  make  good  y's. 

^] 

77/ 


^f^jf   %  Y  ^  7f  T 


V    V    ")     V 


Keep  all  lines  light  and  the  last  part  of  h  even  with  other  letters. 

Try  wider  spacing.    Loop  letters  must  never  be  a  whole  space  high. 

Try  for  uniform  loops.    Don't  hurry  too  fast  over  the  dot  of  b. 

Master  each  word  separately  if  you  would  completely  master  this  sentence. 


---^n^^^^yyi  ,JC-fJ'^ 
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A  spelling  lesson  that  shows  good  articulation  with  the  pen.  (iood  spelling  and  good  penmanship  are  to  written  speech  what  good  pronunciation 
and  enunciation  are  to  articulate  speech.  This  writing  is  free  and  systematic  without  being  scrawly  and  uncertain,  showing  both  command  and  contro). 
From  the  Spokane  Public  Schools. 


.^^^iO/n^U^^i/iu^i^fr       ^ 
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By  Miss  Lily  Yale,  ccimmercial  student  Heidleberg  University,  Tiflin,  O., 
A.M.  Reichard,  penman. 


First  grade  writing,  Manistee,  Michigan,  Miss  Pearl  Stewart,  Suptrvisor 
of  Writing.   Form  and  movement  combined  admirably. 


A  pleasing  arm  movement  bouquest  by  Minnie  Samu 

lovitch,  pupil,  Spencer's  Bus.  College,  Schenectady, 

N.  Y.,  C.  C.  Guyett,  teacher. 


Secoiul  eraOe  class,  b,dison  School,  Tacoma,  \Vn., 

gSat,  ■ ,         ;v„„a  M.  Fargeman,  teacher,  J.  C).  Peterson,  supervisor. 


f^^^fained^^4/iu:a/fr       ^ 
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By  F.  A.  Kaczmarek,  Prairie  Du  Chein,  Wis.,  Sacred  Heart  College 


By  W.  C.  Hall,  student,  Mountain  State  Business  College,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


-^yJ-SJ^ 


By  Miss  Lila  Harrington,  pupil,  Fertis  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  G.  W.  Collins,  instructor  of  writing. 


This  blackboard  writing  exercise  is  from  the  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  public  schools,  furnished  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  NefT,  the  Supervisor  of  Writing.  It 
represents  regular  practice  an<l  was  not  rewritten,  the  pupils  not  knowing  it  was  to-be  photographed.  Each  space  is  numbered  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Supervisor  who  does  not  know  the  names,  and  the  regular  teacher  criticises  by  number  rather  than  name,  thereby  minimizing  the  embarrassment 
before  the  school. 

Splendid  progress  is  being  made  in  writing  in  the  Atlantic  City  schools,  the  blackboard  practice  being  but  preliminary  to  practice  upon  paper. 


M^^u^^/neU^^fUu^a^      ^ 


EDITOR'S  PAGE     H 

Penmanship  Edition 
A  foram  for  f-he  expression  of  convtc- 
Monii  relating  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  the  art  of  writing 
OUR  platform:  form  AMD  FREE- 
DOM FROM  FIRST  TO  FINISH 
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VOCATIONAL  PENMANSHIP 

Years  before  vocational  training 
or  vocational  education  were  formu- 
lated as  such,  and  consequently  be- 
fore the  day  it  became  a  popular 
whim  or  fad  or  reform  or  movement 
which  ever  you  prefer  to  call  it,  de- 
pending upon  your  point  of  view,  we 
discerned  or  observed  the  fact  that 
handwriting  had  a  tendency  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  needs  of  distinctive  call- 
ings. Thus  the  editor,  whose  writ- 
ing was  done  in  a  rush  and  read  by 
some  one  familiar  with  it,  had  a  ten- 
dency toward  reckless  illegibility; 
the  bill  clerk's  hand  was  bold,  free, 
and  barely  legible;  the  lawyer's  hand 
a  rather  doubtful  quantity  due  to  the 
fact  that  thought  was  centered  upon 
facts  of  law,  plausible  argument,  and 
concise  statement;  and  the  account- 
ant's hand,  a  legible,  concise,  form- 
al, unvarying  hand.  The  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  the  laborer,  each  averaged 
a  cramped,  careful,  legible  hand, 
crude  in  execution  but  usually  plain. 

In  other  words,  the  editor  and  bill- 
clerk,  the  ones  who  had  lots  to  write 
in  a  brief  time,  wrote  with  reckless- 
ness compared  with  the  accountant 
or  mechanic,  who  are  precise  work- 
ers rather  than  rapid  thinkers. 

The  accountant's  hand,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  most  distinct,  be- 
cause its  service  is  one  of  perma- 
nence rather  than  passing  moment, 
and  because  the  accountant  dwells 
with  values  and  facts  of  no  small  im- 
portance. 

Then,  too,  the  accountant  is  lim- 
ited in  his  penmanship  activity  to 
prescribed  limitations,  oftentimes 
very  limited  indeed  in  both  height 
and  width.  For  of  all  writers,  aside 
from  engrossers,   indexers,    and   re- 


cording clerks,  the  bookkeeper  is 
hedged  both  vertically  and  laterally 
in  a  very  literal  and  real  way,  both 
mentally  and  manually,  for  his 
amounts  are  specific  and  his  rulings 
definite. 

And  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
business  colleges  have  been  and  are 
guilty  of  teaching  the  most  scrawl- 
ing, space-consuming  styles  of  writ- 
ing. Were  their  methods  of  instruc- 
tion as  unskillful  as  their  style  of 
writing  has  been  un-accounting-like, 
they  would  not  be  noted  for  the  good 
penmanship  they  produce.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  average  hand 
of  the  average  pupil  is  scrawling- 
like  rather  than  accounting-like  in 
appearance. 

Commercial  schools  will  do  well 
to  teach  a  more  concise,  sure,  un- 
changeable hand.  One  that  will  not 
"spill"  itself  outside  of  the  box  it  is 
supposed  to  fit  into  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  when  the  elbow  is  off  the 
desk  and  when  the  little  finger 
should  serve  as  the  fulcrum  of  con- 
trol. Indeed  the  average  bookkeeper 
depends  quite  as  much,  and  even 
more,  upon  the  little  finger  as  a  base 
of  control  in  figures  and  letters,  as 
upon  the  muscle  in  front  of  the  el- 
bow. 

Those  schools  having  standing 
desks  or  counters  and  large  books 
for  pupils  to  write  upon  help  the  pu- 
pil to  discover  some  of  the  problems 
in  applicatioti  before  it  is  too  late  to 
be  humiliating  and  costly. 

Commercial  schools  will  do  well  to 
cultivate  more  and  more  a  style  de- 
void of  unnecessary  curlycues  and 
beginnings  and  endings.  No  essen- 
tial part  of  a  letter  should  be 
abridged,  but  much  can  be  done  in 
the  shortening  of  loops,  in  the  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  capitals, 
in  the  omission  of  some  initial  and 
final  strokes,  and  in  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  strokes  in  capitals. 

The  accountant's  hand  needs  to  be 
plain,  compact,  neat,  and  shorn  of 
superfluous  effort.  Many  commer- 
cial schools  are  noted  for  such  pen- 
manship, and  many  more  are  falling 
into  line. 


Paul  Henry  Meub,  weighing  7',41bs..  marie 
his  advent  July  28th  into  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Meub,  at  Seymour,  Wis.  Mr.  Meub 
is  the  hustling  commercial  teacher  and  a  fine 
penman,  of  Lajunta,  Colo. 

Six  weeks  later  Paul  Henry  departed  this  life 
and  our  sympathy  is  hereby  extended. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

Of  ttie  Professional  Edition  of  the 
Business  Educator  for  Oct.,  I9I3. 

Marshall's  Mental  Meanderings, 
Carl  C.  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Accountancy.  H.  K.  Robey,  Eagan 
School  of  Business,  Hoboken.  N.J. 

Arithmetic,  O.  S.  Smith.  Cass  High 
School,  Detroit,   Mich. 

English,  C.  K.  Birch,  Prin.  Haskell 
Institute.  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Business  Success,  Sherwin  Cody,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Commercial  High  School  Work,  J. 
A,  Snyder,  Woodward  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

News  Notes,  Etc. 

Convention  Announcements  and 
Reports. 
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EDITOR'S   PAGE 

Professional  Edifion 

Devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  busi- 
ness education  and  dedicated  to  the 
expression  of  conscientious  opinions 
upon  topics  related  thereto.  Your 
thoughts  are  cordially  invited. 


DC 
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THE  ART  OF  WRITING 


If  the  Stenotype  can  do /o;- Short- 
hand what  the  Typewriter  has  done 
for  Penmanship,  it  will  mean  much 
for  humanity.  For  the  typewriter 
has  relieved  many  aching  fingers, 
hands  and  arms,  and  multiplied  sev- 
eral times  over  written  expression. 

If  the  .Stenotype  can  do  to  Short- 
hand that  which  the  Typewriter 
aimed  to  do  to  Penmanship,  i  e.,  put 
it  out  of  existence  through  superior 
service,  humanity  will  be  still  better 
served.  But  who  can  now  forsee  its 
future?  Will  it  help  or  will  it  dis- 
place shorthand? 

The  Phonograph  promised  to  put 
Shorthand  out  of  piactice  in  short  or- 
der, but  somehow  it  has  not  done  it 
to  any  appreciable  e.xtent.  Apparent- 
ly it  is  the  ideal  mode  of  expression 
and  record,  but  practically  it  does  not 
win  as  one  would  suppose. 

As  a  consequence,  longhand  is  still 
in  demand,  and  its  teachers  are  mul- 
tiplying very  rapidly  because  of  the 
increased  demand.  The  emphasis  is 
on  the  method  of  teaching  and  writ- 
ing rather  than  upon  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. 

With  shorthand,  stenotypy,  and 
phonography  ("the  mechanical  re- 
cording and  reproduction  of  sound  or 
speech")  all  seeking  service  in 
thought  expression  and  record,  pen- 
manship, outside  of  school  life,  will 
be  used  less  and  less  each  year,  ex- 
cept for  signature  writing,  and  mem- 
orandum purposes,  and  for  art  as  in 
engrossing.  But  its  diminution  will 
be  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  notice- 
able for  many  years,  and  it  may  be 
many  decades. 


THE  CHICAGO  MEETING 

Verily,  the  next  meeting  of  The 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, holiday  week,  in  Chicago, 
promises  to  be  the  liveliest  yet  held 
and  by  all  odds  the  largest. 

With  the  two  organizations  of  com- 
mercial teachers.  Business  College 
and  High  School;  with  the  Short- 
hand Association  and  its  System  sec- 
tions; with  the  Penmanship  teachers, 
public  and  private;  with  the  two  Pri- 
vate School  organizations;  and  with 
all  combined  into  the  Federation  it- 
self a  big  time, a  helpful  time,  and  in- 
spiring time  is  assured. 

Are  you  planning  to  oartake  of  the 
professional  and  social  feast  ? 


This  is  the  psychological  moment 
and  meeting  place  for  commercial 
educational  enthusiasts;  the  central- 
ized arena  where  the  latest  ideas  are 
aired;  where  progress  steps  forward 
and  upward. 

Come,  let  us  meet  for  the  good  of 
our  souls  and  the  souls  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  in  our  teaching. 

Hotel  Sherman  is  the  place. 


FIRST  PRIZE— $35  IN  GOLD 
SECOND  PRIZE— $15  IN  GOLD 

"Why  a  Business  Education  is  the  best  prep- 
aration for  a  successful  career  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury." 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion will  give  S35  in  gold  for  the  best  essay  sub- 
mitted, and  815  for  the  second  best  essay  on 
the  subject,  "Why  a  Business  Education  is  the 
best  preparation  for  a  successful  career  in  the 
20lh  Century." 

The  essay  to  consist  of  not  over  2,000  words, 
anfl  to  be  written  in  simple,  convincing  busi- 
ness English.  The  essays  to  be  submitted  to 
the  General  Secretary  on  or  before  December 
2U,  1913.  The  competition  to  be  open  to  all 
commercial  teachers  who  are  now  (ir  may  be- 
come members  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation. 

The  essays  awarded  the  prizes  to  become 
the  permanent  property,  with  copyright  privi- 
leges, of  the  N.  C.  ■!".  F.  Five  judges  to  be  ap- 
pointed—one  by  each  of  the  presidents  of  the 
tive  affiliated  associations  of  the  Federation, 
and  the  president  of  the  Federation  shall  be  the 
sixth  member  of  the  committee  of  judges. 

An  examination  fee  of  fifty  cents  must  accom- 
pany each  essay. 

For  further  information,  address, 
Walter  E.  IngersoU.  General  Secretary,    1123 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  GOOD  THING 


The  Meadville,  Pa..  Commercial  College  is 
giving  its  students  a  free  lecture  course  from 
its  own  leading  successful  citizens.  Some  of 
the  topics  handled  are  as  follows  : 

"What  the  Business  Man  Expects  of  the  Com- 
mercial School  Graduate." 

"Office  Help  and  the  Golden  Rule,  or  a 
Square  Deal  for  the  Employer." 

"Why  are  we  Here-What  Shall  it  Profit  Us?" 

"Opportunity." 

"The  Rewards  of  Thrift." 

"The  \'alue  of  True  Accuracy." 

"Pleasing  Manners  a  Valuable  Asset." 

"High  Types  of  Citizenship." 

"A  Bank  and  Its  Customers." 

"Law  Points  in  Banking." 

"The  Need  of  Many  Sided  Preparation  for 
Modern  Business  Pursuits." 

"Speed  vs.  Accuracy  or  What  Constitutes 
Real  Speed." 

"Common  Sense  in  Business." 

"Little  Details  of  Big  Import." 

In  order  to  show  how  full  of  interest  and  help- 
ful suggestions  a  talk  may  be,  just  read  what  Mr. 
J.  H.  Young  has  to  say  under  the  subject  of 
"OPPORTUNITY" 

Among  other  things  he  said  that  the  mind  of 
every  ambitious  young  man  or  young  woman  is 
often  filled  with  rosy-hued  pictures  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  each  one  feels  that  if  he  only  gets  the 
right  opportunity  he  can  carve  his  name  high 
up  in  the  hall  of  fame;  but  as  he  dreams  there 
come  to  him  memories  of  people  he  has  known. 
There  are  many  who  have  failed  to  fulfill  their 
youthful  hopes,  and  only  one  here  and  there 
who  has  made  a  marked  success.  This  causey 
him  to  think  with  a  certain  amttunt  of  misgiving 
of  this  i|uesti(in  of  opportunity  in  his  own  case. 
Of  tlie  successful  one  he  will  remember  of  hear- 
ing it  said.  "He  has  wonderful  opportunities," 
while  those  who  have  failed,  in  most  cases  have 
said.  "I  never  hatl  an  opportunity."  Some  say 
that  opportunity  knocks  only  once  at  each  man's 
door." 


The  teiulency  of  all  this  is  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  opportunity  is  a  vague,  mysterious 
something  which  will  single  out  a  certain  lucky 
individual  and  give  to  him  magic  power,  which 
will  permit  him  to  obtain  whatsoever  he  desires 
while  it  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  oth- 
ers. Since  opportunity  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  determining  our  future,  we  will  do  well 
to  find  opportunity  and  how  we  may  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Intelligent,  thinking  men  and  women  are 
learning  more  and  more  that  back  of  every  re- 
sult there  is  in  the  laws  of  Nature  a  cause,  and 
things  don't  "just  happen"  nearly  so  often  as 
some  are  Inclined  to  think.  In  the  business 
world  a  man  is  chosen  for  a  big  position.  Some 
will  say  this  is  a  piece  of  good  luck,  but  if  we 
could  know  all  the  inside  facts  we  would  find  in 
99  cases  out  of  100  it  is  because  this  man  has 
worked  hard,  studied  his  business  and  developed 
himself  to  the  point  where  he  is  the  logical  man 
for  the  place. 

( )pportunity  is  not  a  matter  of  "securing  good 
jobs."  but  rather  of  "making  good"  in  those 
jobs.  Opportunities  are  not  found  or  discov- 
ered nearly  as  often  as  they  are  created.  The 
formula  is  to  mix  equal  parts  of  grey  m,atter  and 
industry.  In  doing  your  work  you  find  that  an 
opportunity  has  been  createti. 

In  every  community  and  in  every  business  of 
any  size  we  find  some  who  are  continually 
knocking  the  management.coraplaining  of  hard 
work,  poor  pay  and  no  opportunities.  But  oc- 
casionally we  find  one  whose  eyes  are  not 
blinded  to  the  fact  that  his  opportunities  are  in 
direct  jiroportion  to  his  ability  to  do  efficient 
work  and  make  himself  useful  to  his  firm.  By 
giving  the  best  of  himself  to  his  work,  he  pur- 
chases for  himself  and  has  aright  to  expect  the 
best  the  business  has  to  offer. 

We  have  always  associated  opportunity  too 
closelj' with  good  luck,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  many.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  when  men  complain  that  they  "never  had 
a  chance  and  that  luck  has  always  been  against 
them,"  they  have  no  more  right  to  expect  the 
better  and  bigger  things  of  life  to  come  to  them 
than  the  farmer  would  to  expect  a  corn  crop 
without  planting  and  cultivating. 

To  reap  success,  we  must  sow  the  proper  seed, 
which  is  knowledge— knowledge  of  our  special 
line  of  work  and  knowledge  of  the  business  we 
will  enter. 

Let  us  get  entirely  away  from  the  idea  of  luck 
and  get  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  the  fact  that 
we  will  get  only  and  always  what  we  pay  for, 
and  let  us  replace  the  vague  idea  of  opportunity 
which  causes  men  to  wish  for  things  with  a 
definite  realization  of  the  law  of  compensation, 
whicii  will  cause  us  to  work  in  an  intelligent, 
systematic  manrer.  for  these  same  things,  and 
in  this  way  will  come  to  each  that  one  big  op- 
portunity of  his  life. 
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When  Success      Can   you    imagine    a 
is  Penalized  man  losing  his  job 

because  he  does  his  work  too  well  ? 
Paradoxical  is  it  not?  And  yet  I  know 
a  number  of  cases  in  the  commercial 
teaching  profession  where  exactly 
that  thing  has  happened.  The  facts 
are  about  the  same  in  each  case.  A 
bright  and  ambitious  man  is  put  in 
charge  of  the  "Commercial  Depart- 
ment" of  a  high  school  or  college,  or, 
perhaps  he  is  called  on  to  organize 
such  a  department.  Knowing  his 
business,  he  proceeds  to  have  the 
school   rooms    equipped  with  model 
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offices,  adopts  a  line  of  up-to-date 
books,  and  soon  has  in  operation  a 
high- grade  and  effective  department. 
The  work  is  interesting  and  practical 
and  promises  a  training  that  will  en- 
able those  who  receive  it,  to  make 
good  in  paying  business  positions. 
The  new  course  becomes  popular  and 
students  begin  to  desert  theclassical, 
literary  and  scientific  courses  and 
soon  the  class-rooms  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  are  over-flowing. 
Naturally,  this  state  of  aflfairs,  is 
anything  but  pleasing  to  the  teachers 
in  other  departments  whose  classes 
are  thus  depleted.  Soon  there  is  a 
pathetic  plaint  to  the  effect  that  "the 
school  is  being  converted  into  a  bus- 
ness  college",  and  a  combination  is 
formed  that  is  distinctly  inimical  to 
the  poor  chap  who  has  offended  by 
making  his  work  too  good.  There  are 
not  wanting  commercial  teachers  who, 
in  such  a  situation,  are  canny  enough 
to  avoid  offense,  and  who  allow  the 
Commercial  Department  to  jog  along 
in  such  a  harmless  way  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  rival  departments. 

My  own  sympathies  go  out  to  both  — 
to  the  ambitious  and  sincere  teacher 
who  strives  to  make  his  department 
as  good  as  it  can  be,  regardless  of  re- 
sults, and  to  the, prudent  chap  who 
saves  his  job  by  slowing  down  the 
machinery.  At  the  same  time,  with 
regard  to  the  relative  success  of  dif- 
ferent school  departments,  1  approve 
the  general  sentiment  expressed  by  a 
dear  old  lady  1  used  to  know  in  years 
agone,  who  was  fond  of  observing  : 
"Well,  as  the  Bible  says,  every  tub 
had  orter  stand  on  its  own  bottom." 
Putting  Business  With  nothing  in 
Into  the  Farm.  the  way   of   bell 

ringing  or  horn-tooting,  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  is  effectively  pushing 
a  movement  that  seems  to  me  to  offer 
more  to  the  farmer  than  anything  in 
the  way  of  organization  that  has  yet 
been  thought  of.  This  organization 
is  known  as  the  "Crop  Improvement 
Committee."  The  unit  is  the  county, 
and  the  plan  is  to  get  the  live-wire 
bankers,  editors,  merchants  and  farm- 
ers, of  each  county  together  in  the  in- 
terest, not  only  of  improved  crops 
and  marketing,  but  of  country 
life  in  general.  In  its  member- 
ship and  workings,  the  organiza- 
tion is  a  sort  of  county  commercial 
club,  rather  than  an  exclusive  body 
of  farmers.  The  broad  idea  is,  that  in 
most  counties  in  our  agricultural 
states,  farming,  being  the  most  impor- 
tant interest,  everybody  should  boost 
for  it.  Each  county  has  a  superintend- 
ent or  "Agent",  who  gives  all  of  his 
time  to  the  Association.  The  fields  of 
activity  are  various  and  interesting. 
The  associations  cooperate  with  the 
(rovernment  bureaus,  and  State  de- 
partments in  thematter  of  disseminat- 
ing all  sorts  of  good  ideas  in  the  mat- 
ter of  seed,  soils,  cultivation,  market- 
ing, etc.      The    individual   farmer  is 


also  aided  financially  when  desirable. 
For  instance,  a  small  farmer  may 
badly  need  a  silo,  but  can't  spare  the 
necessary  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars to  build  it.  The  county  associa- 
tion steps  in,  on  the  advice  of  the 
agent,  and  backs  him  for  the  money. 
A  fine  feature  is  the  attention  given  to 
boys  and  girls.  There  are  carried  on 
interesting  contests  in  corn,  potato 
and  onion  raising  and  the  like,  also, 
contests  in  seed  testing,  flower  rais- 
ing, etc.  Another  interesting  feature, 
is  the  matter  of  account-keeping  and 
cost  records.  The  young  farmers  are 
urged  to  study  this  subject  and  apply 
it  practically  on  the  farms.  The  As- 
sociation is  planning  to  work  with 
the  local  business  colleges,  in  having 
a  farm  accounting  course  offered  in 
these  schools.  Already  a  number  of 
western  business  schools  are  getting 
in  line  with  the  movement.  "Keep 
books  and  know  what  you  are  doing'' 
will  be  the  constant  advice  of  the  As- 
sociation to  its  members. 

Already  more  than  200  counties  are 
organized  and  the  movement  may  be 
depended  on  to  be  a  "go"  from  now 
on,  especially  in  the  big  agricultural 
states  of  the  Northwest.  Anyone  in- 
terested can  get  full  information  by 
addressing  Mr.  Bert  Ball.  Room  L, 
Chicago,  Board  of  Trade,  who  is  head 
pusher  of  this  fine  new  movement.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  delightful  visit 
with  Mr.  Ball  recently.  He  is  about 
the  livest  wire  1  have  ever  encounter- 
ed—as full  of  vim  and  energy  and 
snappy  sparkle  as  a  hundred  horse 
power  dynamo.  It  is  men  like  him 
who  make  the  world  go  round. 

Another  Job  for  The  American 
the  Muck-raker  people  have  be- 
come watchful.  Twenty  years  ago,  a 
hundred  forms  of  political  and  ad- 
ministrative corruption  were  com- 
mon, that  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant  today.  The  fight  for 
official  faithfulness  and  the  abolition 
of  graft,  has  been  carried  on  fearless- 
ly and  unceasingly  by  the  popular 
magazines,  like  Colliers,  and  Every- 
bodys  and  McClures,  by  earnest  re- 
formers of  various  types,  and  by 
strong  and  earnest  and  honest  public 
men  from  the  President  down. 

There  has  been  nothing  finer  in  our 
history  than  this  double  decade  of 
political  and  governmental  house- 
cleaning  It  has  been  a  big  job,  but 
it  isn't  all  done  yet.  Although  some 
of  the  rankest  forms  of  thievery  and 
graft  have  been  done  away  with, 
lesser  forms  may  still  be  found  lurk- 
ing around  in  odd  corners  of  the 
body  politic.  One  department  that 
has  thus  far  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  reformer,  is  the  petty  graft  that 
is  so  common  in  connection  with  the 
selection  and  supply  of  text-books  to 
the  public  schools.  For  instance,  it 
is  a  common  thing  for  textbook 
companies  to  influence  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  in   all   sorts   of  im- 


proper ways.  One  of  these  is  to  give 
the  teacher  a  pleasant  and  paying 
job  during  the  vacation  months  as  a 
"salesman."  During  this  employ- 
ment, he  may  get  some  extra  busi- 
ness for  the  company,  but  in  some 
cases,  the  main  consideration  is  that 
he  will  see  to  it  that  the  sale  of  the 
company's  books  is  not  disturbed  in 
the  town  where  the  teacher  lives. 
Many  of  the  book  companies  make  a 
business  of  securing  positions  or 
promotions  for  teachers  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  books  of  the  company 
that  gives  the  boost.  Few  people, 
not  on  the  inside,  have  any  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  "personal 
favor"  system  is  worked,  especially 
by  the  big  book  companies  who  have 
so  much  to  gain  by  the  "loyalty"  of 
the  influential  teachers  whose  sup- 
port they  have  bought  by  various  fa- 
vors. The  graft  is  rarely  so  gross  as 
to  come  under  the  head  of  plain 
bribery,  but  it  is  no  less  effective  be- 
cause it  is  indirect.  A  teacher  who 
owes  his  job  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  popular  or  influential  book  man, 
or  who  has  been  put  in  the  way  of 
earning  an  extra  hundred  or  so  dur- 
ing his  vacation,  or  who  receives  a 
commission  for  book  adoptions  se- 
cured in  other  cities  by  his  influence, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
book  matters  in  his  own  school  in  fa- 
vor of  the  book  company  from  whom 
he  nas  received  the  benefits. 

Now,  it  hardly  needs  arguing  that 
a  teacher  should  not  have  a  pecun- 
iary interest  in  the  selection  of  books 
for  use  in  the  school  where  he  is  em- 
ployed. He  is  paid  a  salary  to  con- 
duct his  school  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  and  for  him  to  accept  pecun- 
iary favors  from  a  book  company 
whose  interests  are  involved  by  his 
decision  as  to  text-books,  is  as  mani- 
festly improper  as  it  would  be  for  a 
city  councilman  or  a  street  commis- 
sioner to  have  an  interest  in  a  street- 
paving  contract,  the  giving  of  which 
depends  on  his  official  action. 

In  the  larger  cities  where  school- 
book  contracts  and  adoptions  are 
especially  valuable,  the  big  book 
men  often  bring  a  different  sort 
of  pressure  to  bear.  They  give 
a  "retainer"  to  some  lawyer  who  is 
politically  influential,  and  this  poli- 
tician then  proceeds  to  work  on  the 
members  of  the  school  board  or  the 
Superintendents  in  the  interests  of 
hii  "clients."  He  lets  it  be  known 
that  his  political  influence  will  not 
be  given  to  any  board  member  who 
advocates  the  adoption  of  other 
books,  and  that,  if  the  Superintend- 
ent tries  to  "start  anything,"  a  board 
will  very  likely  be  chosen  at  the  next 
election  which  will  be  favorable  to  a 
change  in  Superintendents.  In  one 
city  I  know  of,  the  head  agent  of  the 
book  company  who  "controlled"  that 
city,  made  regularly  a  generous  con- 
{Couctnded  on  page  2S) 
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"Balancing  and  Closing." 

In  this  article  I  wish  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  "balancing  and  closing." 
These  two  terms  need  to  be  studied 
in  close  connection  with  one  another 
both  with  reference  to  their  definition 
and  to  the  processes  to  which  they  re- 
late. By  balancing  is  meant  the 
bringing  of  the  various  accounts  to  a 
balance— that  is  to  say,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  amounts  that  are  requir- 
ed, whether  on  the  debtor  or  creditor 
side,  to  be  entered  in  order  to  make 
the  two  sides  foot  up  the  same 
amounts.  An  account  is  said  to  be 
balanced  when  the  additions  of  both 
sides  have  been  made,  the  difference 
between  them  taken,  and  this  sum 
written  on^one  side  or  the  other— read- 
ing when  on  the  debtor  side  "To  bal- 
ance  $"  and  on  the  creditor  side 

"To  balance |."    The  balancing 

of  any  given  account  is  thus  a  com- 
parativelylsimple,  almost  mechanical, 
operation. 

But  the  balancing  of  the  books  as  a 
whole  is  more  difficult  both  theoretic- 
ally and  practically.  As  we  all  know, 
the  day  book  is  [merely  a  record  of 
transactions  and  the  sum  total  of  its 
columns  is  nothing  more  than  the 
sum  total  of  all  operations  performed 
or  of  all  operations  belonging  to  the 
particular  class  or  group  of  opera- 
tions to  which  a  section  of  the  day 
book  is  devoted.  When  we  come  to 
the  journal  or  ledger  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. In  double  entry  bookkeeping 
the  transactions  are  there  arranged 
in  double  columns  with  a  view  to 
making  them  ready  for  the  ledger. 
These  debtor  and  creditor  columns  in 
the  journal  should  therefore  total  the 
same,  inasmuch  as  under  the  theory 
of  double  entry  every  debtor  is  offset 
by  a  creditor  entry  somewhere. 

In  the  journal  every  debtor  entry  is 
immediately  offset  by  a  creditor  entry 
or  a  series  of  entries  recorded  close 
at  hand  in  the  parallel  column.  The 
balancing  of  the  journal,  therefore,  is 
affected  by  merely  totaling  the  col- 
umns of  the  book  and  ascertaining 
that  the  debtor  totals  equal  the 
creditor  total.  In  the  same  way,  it 
should  be  true  in  ,  the  ledger  the  to- 
tals of  all  debit  items  "should  be  the 
same  as  the  total  of  all  credit  items. 
This  would  mean  necessarily  that  the 
total  of  all  debtor  balances  in  the  ac- 
counts should  equal  the  total  of  all 
creditor  balances  in  the  accounts. 
The  first  step  in  balancing  and  clos- 
ing books  is  usually  an  effort   to   test 


the  correctness  of  the  work  by  draw- 
ing off  what  is  called  a  "trial  bal- 
ance." This  is  done  by  writing  down 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  name  of  each 
account  with  the  total  of  its  debtor 
postings  in  a  column  headed  Dr.  and 
the  total  of  its  creditor  postings  in 
a  column  headed  Cr. 

When  this  has  been  done  for  every 
account  in  the  ledger  and  the  sum  to- 
tal has  been  added  the  two  columns 
should  present  exactly  the  same  to- 
tal. If  every  transaction  has  been 
passed  through  the  journal,  the  total 
of  the  debtor  entries  in  the  journal 
should  be  the  same  as  the  total  debt- 
or entries  in  the  trial  balance  while 
the  total  creditor  entries  in  the  jour- 
nal should  be  the  same  as  the  total  of 
the  creditor  entries  in  the  trial  bal- 
ance, the  two  being,  of  course,  equal 
to  one  another.  When  the  result  has 
been  arrived  at,  the  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  the  book- 
keeping has  been  afforded.  It  is  then 
possible  to  go  on  and  complete  the 
process  of  "closing."  This  may  be 
defined  as  simply  the  completion  of 
the  accounting  process  by  transfer- 
ring those  balances  which  show  re- 
sults of  the  business  process  to  the 
nominal  accounts  (profit  and  loss,  and 
capital)  to  which  they  related,  are 
thereby  rendering  possible  an  idea  of 
the  result  of  the  operations  for  the 
fiscal  period. 

THE    TECHNIQUE    OF    CLOSING 

But  how  is  this  "closing"  carried 
out.'  In  the  case  of  the  retail  busi- 
ness which  I  have  selected  as  the  ba- 
sis of  our  reasoning,  the  process  of 
closing  consists  of  the  two  main  op- 
erations: (1)  The  completion  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account;  and  (2)  the 
transfer  of  profit  and  loss  results  to 
capital  account.  The  latter  step  is 
taken  in  order  to  show  what  addition 
to  the  net  worth  of  the  business  or 
what  subtraction  therefrom  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  transaction  of 
the  fiscal  period. 

The  process  of  completing  the 
profit  and  loss  account,  which  I  have 
referred  to  as  the  first  step,  involves, 
however,  one  or  two  antecedent  oper- 
ations. What  is  necessary  in  order 
to  complete  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count? If  there  had  teen  accounts 
like  rent,  ta.xes,  insurance,  etc.,  in 
which  the  entries  are  all  on  one  side, 
namely,  debtor  entries,  these  ac- 
counts can  be  balanced  only  by  "en- 
tering" a  corresponding  creditor  en- 
try in   the    opposing  column   merely 


for  the  sake  of  formally  "closing," 
and  then  "transferring"  the  balance 
to  profit  and  loss.  In  profit  and  loss 
it  appears  on  the  debtor  side  as  a 
"loss,"  being  simply  entered  there 
under  the  head  of  the  account  from 
which  it  is  drawn.  The  debtor  col- 
umn of  profit  and  loss  is  thus  noth- 
ing more  than  a  summary  of  the 
debtor  totals  in  the  various  expense 
accounts,  as  rent,  taxes,  insurance, 
etc. 

If  the  business  is  simple  these  en- 
tries will  have  been  written  up  in  the 
profit  and  loss  account  direct  from 
time  to  time  as  the  expenditures  have 
been  made.  But  if  the  items  have 
been  numerous  so  that  they  have 
been  kept  under  separate  headings  in 
the  way  just  indicated,  they  appear 
simply  as  subdivisions  of  profit  and 
loss  account  and  in  that  event  the 
process  of  transferring,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  is  necessary.  If  this 
has  been  done  and  if  all  other  ac- 
counts have  been  previously  bal- 
anced as  indicated,  the  only  thing 
that  remains  uncertain  is  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  or  property  remaining 
on  hand. 

This  can  be  ascertained  only  by  di- 
rectly finding  out  what  it  amounts  to 
—a  process  which  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness is  described  as  "taking  inven- 
tory." The  goods  account  (or  trad- 
ing account)  when  originally  opened 
of  course  carried  on  its  debtor  side 
the  total  amount  of  goods  that  had 
been  brought  into  the  business.  If 
less  than  the  total  amount  of  goods 
has  been  sold,  then  the  sales  items 
(which  have  been  entered  on  the 
creditor  side)  will  be  less  than  the 
total  amount  of  the  goods.  By  ascer- 
taining the  original  cost  value  of  the 
goods  remaining  on  hand  and  enter- 
ing this  on  the  creditor  side  along 
with  the  sales,  the  two  sides  of  the 
goods  account  will  deal  with  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  goods. 

The  debtor  will  show  the  amount  of 
goods  bought  at  their  cost  value, 
while  the  creditor  side  will  show  the 
amount  of  goods  sold  at  their  selling 
value  plus  the  goods  remaining  on 
hand  at  their  cost  value.  The 
creditor  side  would  then  be  greater 
in  its  total  than  the  debtor  side  by 
precisely  the  excess  amount  over 
cost  that  has  been  realized  on  those 
goods  that  have  been  sold.  If  these 
goods  have  been  sold  for  less  than 
cost,  the  debtor  side  will  be  greater 
than  the  creditor  side  and  this  would 
mean  a  loss  to  the  business  instead 
of  a  gain. 

It  should  be  added  in  many  busi- 
nesses, stocks  of  goods  kept  on  hand 
deteriorate  in  value,  and  that  in  tak- 
ing inventory  it  may  be  better  to  rep- 
resent the  goods  at  their  cost  less  de- 
preciation; that  is,  if  they  are  vege- 
tables and  some  have  rotted,  they 
may  be  represented  at  cost  minus  a 
( Continued  on  page  28. ) 
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Ralph  Freeman  has  written  to  Mr 
Faithful  that  he  does  not  think  it  is 
worth  while  to  return  to  school  to  fin 
ish  his  course.  He  is  (iiscouraged 
and  fears  he  may  not  pet  a  position 
after  he  gets  through.  He  also  states 
that  he  believes  a  good  many  men 
succeed  about  as  well  without  educa- 
tion as  do  those  with  it. 
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Letter  Number  Two 

Helpfulville,  Oct.  5,  191— 

My  dear  Ralph:  "I  am  just  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  favor"  as  we  should (or 
.should  not)  say  in  the  dictation  class. 
It  is  an  inconsistent  sort  of  letter 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  why  it  is  so. 
You  say  in  the  first  paragraph  that 
you  do  not  care  to  continue  your 
course  here  with  us,  as  you  are  not 
at  all  certain  you  could  get  a  position 
even  if  you  did  finish,  and  since  it  is 
not  a  sure  thing  you  are  going  to 
quit. 

In  a  paragraph  lower  down  you  say 
that  a  good  many  men  succeed  with- 
out education.  Now,  you  are  going 
to  quit  school  because  you  are  afraid 
you  will  not  succeed  after  getting 
an  education,  and  you  justify  your- 
self by  saying  that  you  think  you  will 
stand  a  good  chance  to  succeed  with- 
out it! 

You  are  trying  to  manipulate  some 
half  truths  to  fit  your  pessimistic 
views  of  things.  Before  you  receive 
this  letter  I  think  it  likely  that  your 
fit  of  blues  may  have  passed  away, 
but  if  not  let  me  tell  you  a  story  that 
ought  to  help  you  : 

A  boy  of  twelve  had  never  attended 
a  Sunday  School  in  his  life  until  the 
day  of  this  story,  neither  had  he  ever 
been  very  far  from  home.  He  was  a 
bright  boy  but  his  advantages  had 
been  few.  The  lesson  on  this  partic- 
lar  day  was  about  the  creation  of 
man.  After  he  got  home  he  found 
that  he  must  wait  until  the  second 
table  to  get  his  dinner,  as  there  was 
company  at  the  house.  He  went 
down  to  a  pond  in  the  pasture  near 
by,  and  pondering  over  the  lesson  of 
the  morning,  he  half  unconsciously 
began  to  fashion  a  man  out  of  the 
mud  at  his  feet.  After  he  had  the 
man  about  half  finished  he  heard  the 
call  for  dinner.  Hastily  dropping 
one  more  chunk  of  mud  on  top  of  the 
figure  he  ran  to  the  house,  expecting 


to  return  after  dinner   and  complete 
the  job. 

While  he  was  at  dinner  an  older 
boy  of  waggish  disposition  came 
along  and  noticed  the  work.  Guess- 
ing something  of  the  motive  behind 
it,  he  threw  the  mud  back  into  the 
pond  and  then  fashioned  a  large  set 
of  tracks  leading  from  where  the  mud 
man  had  stood  off  across  the  pasture. 
When  the  boy  came  back  he  gazed  in 
wonder. 

The  very  next  day  the  boy's  father 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  near-by  town 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  this 
lad  was  permitted  to  go  along.  Pass- 
ing down  the  main  street  the  boy 
spied  the  smallest,  sawed-off  man  he 
had  ever  seen.  Rushing  up  to  him 
the  boy  exclaimed  :  "Why  didn't  you 
wait  until  I  had  you  finished  ?  Now 
see  how  you  have  to  go  around  the 
rest  of  your  life!" 

Don't  you  see  that  if  you  quit  now 
you  will  be  like  the  little  man  and 
will  have  to  go  around  with  a  much 
smaller  mental  stature  than  you 
should  have?  Men  who  succeed  with- 
out education  such  as  schools  afford 
do  so  because  of  some  ijiherent  dis- 
position to  make  the  most  of  every 
shadow  of  an  opportunity  and  they 
are  the  last  to  belittle  the  advantages 
of  thorough  school  training.  Many 
have  bewailed  the  fact  that  it  was  de- 
nied them. 

You  are  young  and  have  good 
health.  Stay  with  the  game.  Don't 
be  a  quitter. 

I   want    to    hear    from    you,  and    I 
should  like  much   better   to  see  you. 
Why  not  answer  this  letter  in  person? 
Your  sincere  friend, 

John  Faithful. 


"BETWEEN  OURSELVES." 

Editor,  Kl'Siness  Eijucatob; 

1  had  occasion,  two  years  ago,  to  borrow- 
some  money  on  my  I-,ife  Insurance,  and  each 
time  when  I  have  receive^l  notice  of  the  ap- 
proa^'hing  maturity  of  the  interest,  I  have  re 
ceived  with  that  notice  a  remarkably  tactful  cir- 
cular from  the  Life  Insurance  Company,  indi- 
cating their  feeling  that  those  insured  ought  not 
to  retain  their  loans  any  longer  than  necessary, 
and  yet  giving  the  intimation  in  so  delicate  a 
way  as  not  to  offend. 

The  circular  this  year,  entitled  "Between  Our- 
selves," is  so  remarkably  diplomatic  a  piece  of 
composition  that  it  seems  to  me  worth  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  of  Commercial  Eng- 
lish, as  a  finished  specimen  of  a  letter  from  a 
creditor  to  a  debtor.  1  have  obtained  ttie  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Massacluisetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  to  the  reproduc- 


liiiii  of  this  little  circular.  If  you  can  use  it,  I 
shall  W  glad  to  have  y(ni  write  a  brief  introduc- 
tion, showing  the  purpose  of  the  circular,  and 
tlien  quote,  saying  frankly  that  it  is  issued  by 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  those  who  borrow  money  on  their 
policies. 

If  you  should  prefer  to  have  me  write  the  in- 
troduction, I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  it. 

[The  foregoing  letter  from  a  friend, 
who  has  the  welfare  of  the  commer- 
cial teacher  at  heart,  and  its  en- 
closure, are  both  given  because  both 
are  splendid  examples  of  English 
composition— Editor.] 

If  we  were  makers  of  automobiles,  vacuum 
cleaners,  or  other  utilities,  and  you  were  one 
of  our  customers,  and  we  saw  you  handling  the 
machine  in  a  way  that  Hijg-/it  prevent  your 
getting  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  it,  our 
interest  in  you  as  a  customer  and  in  the  machine 
that  we  had  taken  pride  in  making  would  cause 
us  to  call  your  attention  to  it.  And  you  would 
not  be  displeased,  even  tliough  you  thoroughly 
understood  what  you  were  doing  and  the  ma- 
chine was  in  no  danger. 

We  are  makers  of  life  insurance,  and  our  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  life  insurance,  pol- 
icies are  frequently  so  used  as  to  lessen  the  use- 
fulness of  the  insurance  and  sometimes  to  wreck 
it  completely.  And  so  it  is  our  practice  to  tell 
our  members  of  the  possible  danger.  We  refer 
to  loans  made  on  policies.  The  policyholder 
has  the  right  to  borrow,  and  we  neither  question 
his  right  nor  ijresume  to  criticise  or  comment  on 
his  exercise  of  it.  Policy  loans  have  many  and 
legitimate  uses.  Their  bad  feature  is  that  a  very 
large  number  are  not  repaid.  If  a  loan  is  un- 
pait]  when  the  policy  becomes  a  deatl)  claim,  its 
amount  is  deducted,  and  this  reduces  the  sum  to 
be  paid  to  the  beneficiary.  Also,  if  the  loan  is  a 
large  one,  the  interest,  when  added  to  tlie  pre- 
mium may  become  such  a  burden  to  the  in- 
sured that  he  will  drop  his  insurance  rather  than 
continue  payments. 

This  is  merely  a  statement  of  a  condition.  It 
is  not  a  request  for  the  repayment  of  your  loan. 
That  is  your  atTair  exclusively.  We  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  rich,  or  tolerably  well-to- 
do,  or  burdened.  To  one  and  all  we  send  this 
word.  And  we  add  that  a  policyholder  need 
not  delay  repayment  until  he  can  conveniently 
remit  the  full  amount  of  the  loan,  for  we  gladly 
accept,  as  a  willing  service  to  our  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  Company,  partial  payments  in  such 
amounts,  however  small,  as  they  ilesire  to  send. 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 
Springlield,  Massachusetts. 


Catalogs  and  Circulars 

The  new  77-page  catalog  of  ".'School  Books 
and  Publications  by  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  Chica- 
go i.'i:  Kew  York  contains  a  surprisingly  large 
list  of  books  for  public  and  private  schools  on 
snelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  commercial  sub- 
jects, bookkeeping,  etc..  etc.,  etc.  If  you  have 
not  seen  it,  von  can  scarcely  guess  the  number 
of  books  published  by  this  firm  and  handled  by 
it. 

"The  Budget  "  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the  H. 
M.  Rowe  Co.,  is  about  the  livest  wire  in  the  way 
of  indirect  advertising  that  conies  to  our  desk. 
If  yxiu  are  a  Commercial  teacher  you  need  to 
get  your  name  on  itsfiee  list  of  readers. 

"On  the  Trial  of  a  (iood  Position"  is  the 
timely  title  of  a  catalogue  from  the  Drake  Busi- 
ness College,  Jersey,  N.  Y. 
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ARITHMETIC 

O.    S.    SMITH, 
Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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ARTICLE  7 

Continued  from  Sept.  Nutnber. 

There  are  some  few  general  rules 
to  learn  in  applying  this  method  of 
interest.  The  parts  of  time  taken 
should  be  the  largest  obtainable  so 
that  as  few  processes  as  possible  are 
necessary.  It  is  advisable,  if  possi- 
ble to  get  aliquots,the  denominations 
of  which  are  expressed  as  tenths, 
fifths,  halves,  fourths,  etc.,  and  the 
numerators  of  which  are  always  ex- 
pressed by  one.  Numbers  that  would 
result  in  2-3,  3-4,  5-6,  etc.,  should  not 
be  used,  as  the  very  essence  of  this 
method  of  interest  is  to  avoid  frac- 
tions, except  the  most  simple.  The 
secret  of  good  work  here  is  to  drill 
along  the  lines  suggested  until  the 
students  learn  to  do  most  of  the  work 
mentally  then  several  additional  fea- 
tures may  be  added. 

On  small  numbers  of  days  the  ba- 
sis of  calculation  might  be  six  days. 
If  the  interest  on  any  principal  at  6'Vi 
for  60  days  is  l-IOO  of  that  principal, 
it  follows  that  the  interest  for  six 
days  at  6%  would  be  1-1000  of  the 
same  principal.  Therefore,  we  have 
but  the  following  difference  :  That 
the  decimal  point  should  be  removed 
three  places  to  the  left,  instead  of 
two,  to  get  the  interest  at  6"ij  for  6 
days.  Let  us  take  a  problem  and  see 
how  the  last  rule  works. 

Find  the  interest  on  $612.47  at  6% 
for  18  days. 

6.12.47  =  Int.  at  6%  for60  days 
.61.24=    "      ' 6     " 

1.83.72=    "      "    "     "    18     " 
This  rule  applies  to  any  number  of 
days  that  is  a  multiple  of  6,  but  noth- 
ing is  to  be   gained  in   particular  un- 
less the  number  of  days  is  a  multiple 
of  6,  such  ^s  12,  18,  24,  30,  36,   42,  etc. 
By  applying  mental  work  to  the  prob- 
lem given  above  we  can  shorten  the 
number  of  figures  used,  to  the  follow- 
ing only  : 
.61247 
1.837.2,    then   read  the  result   as 
$1.84  interest. 

If  we  wished  the  interest  on  the 
same  principal  at  6%  for  36  days  the 


following  figures  are  all  that  are  nec- 
essary : 
.612.47 
3.674.4  then  read  the  result  as 
$3.67  interest.  This  is  but  the  appli- 
cation of  a  decimal  principal  all  the 
way  through  and  will  operate  as  well 
where  the  number  of  days  are  large 
and  too  many  processes  would  be 
necessary  with  60  days  as  a  basis. 

If  the  interest  on  any  principal  at 
6;',;  for  60  days  is  1-100  of  that  princi- 
pal it  follows  that  the  interest  on  the 
same  principal  at  6%  for  600  days 
would  be  1-10  of  it.  Let  us  take  the 
principal  given  above  and  apply  the 
last  rule  to  it. 

6.12.47  =  Int.  at  6%  for  60  days 
61.2.47   =    "      "    "     "  600    " 
Now,  if  we  wish  the  interest  for  175 
days    we    have    the    following    work 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary  : 
61.2.47 

15.3.11 
2.5.51 

$17,862 

Problems  which  will  make  the  use 
of  these  different  basic  numbers 
(6,60,600)  necessary  should  be  given 
until  the  student  can  do  the  problems 
without  hesitating  as  to  which  num- 
ber to  use.  A  great  deal  of  board 
work  is  very  beneficial  as  the  teacher 
can  see  just  how  the  student  does  his 
work  and  if  he  uses  too  many  figures 
he  should  be  corrected  at  once. 

To  those  not  accustomed  to  calcu- 
lating interest,  in  this  manner,  it  will 
seem  long  and  complicated  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  neither  and  stu- 
dents will  soon  understand  it.  Many 
of  them  will  need  no  more  than  the 
first  explanation  to  get  a  good  under- 
standing of  it. 

When  using  the  time  expressed  in 
months  and  days  the  same  principles 
may  be  applied  as  above,  except  that 
the  interest  is  based  on  two  mnnths 
instead  of  60  days.  This  prevents 
changing  time  from  months  to  days. 

Kind  the  interest  on  $864.70  at  6% 
for  5  months,  27  days. 

8.64.70  =i  Int.  at  6%  for  2  mo. 

8.64.7  = '     "   2    " 

4.32.3    =    "     "    "     "   1    " 
2.16.1    = '     "  15  da. 

1.72.8  =    ' 12   " 


(All  explanations  should  be  omitted 
and  nothing  but  results  given.) 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  two 
months  is  considered  the  same  as  60 
days  and  this  is  generally  correct  in 
calculating  interest,  since  in  many 
states  the  interest  laws  declare  one 
month  as  the  twelfth  part  of  a  year 
and  one  day  as  the  thirtieth  part  of  a 
month. 

Here  we  have  the  fiirst  great  diffi- 
culty arising  in  the  question  of  inter- 
est. In  order  to  avoid  confusion  let 
us  remember  that  a  "calendar  year" 
and  an  "interest  year"  are  two  differ- 
ent things  entirely.  One  has  365  days 
and  the  other  has  only  360  days, 
though  presumably,  they  both  cover 
the  same  space  of  time.  There  is  no 
reconciliation  between  the  two,  and 
any  attempt  to  reconcile  them  is  use- 
less. We  must  deal  with  them  as  we 
find  them  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Yet  where  the  time  is  given  in 
months  and  days,  the  days  will  have 
to  be  considered  as  SOths  of  one 
month,  and  the  months  as  12ths  of  a 
year.  This  brings  problems,  having 
time  expressed  in  mofiths  and  days,  in 
harmony  with  the  rule  where  the  time 
is  given  in  days  only. 

Where  the  rates  are  S%,  7%,  8%, 
etc.,  it  is  advisable  in  most  cases  to 
get  the  interest  at  6"u  for  the  required 
time  and  then  either  add  or  deduct 
enough  to  bring  the  interest  to  the 
required  rate. 

Suppose  the  interest  is  $25.51  (The 
interest  in  the  last  problem)  at  6% 
and  we  wish  to  get  it  at  5,%,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  deduct  \%,  or  1-6 
of  the  interest  at  6%.  To  get  the  in- 
terest at  7%,  add  1%,  or  1  6  of  the  in- 
terest at  t)%;  to  get  8"-o,  add  2%,  or 
1-3  of  the  interest  at  6%. 

Fractional  rates  are  generally  as- 
easily  dealt  with  as  integral  rates. 
Suppose  we  wish  to  get  42%.  When 
the  interest  is  obtained  at  6"„,all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  deduct  Ij'.'o,  or  \  of 
the  interest  at  6''.:.  Sometimes  a 
smaller  fraction  is  necessary  such  as 
5i,  45,  4i,  or  51%.  These  rates  will 
give  but  little  more  trouble  than  in- 
tegral rates,  or  fractional  rates  in 
halves. 

Suppose  the  interest  is  $25.51,  as 
above,  at  6%,  and  we  want  the  inter- 
est at  5',%,  the  following  calculation 
will  produce  it: 

25.51  =  interest  at  Q% 
4.25=       "  "IX 


21.26  = 
1.96  = 


5% 


125.506  = 


5  mo.  27  da. 


22.32  =        "  "  5\% 

Of  course  explanations  should  al- 
ways be  left  off  the  work  and  nothing 
but  the  results  should  be  written. 
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COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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Beginning  of  Present  Era 


In  the  September  number  we  dis- 
cussed the  early  and  unique  origin  of 
Commercial  work,  its  gradual  fruit- 
age, and  touched  upon  the  present 
outlook  and  future  possibilities  that 
were  involved  in  commercial  training 
along  the  right  lines. 

Antedating  the  working  out  of  the 
commercial  courses  in  our  high 
schools,  there  naturally  had  to  be  a 
demand  for  this  specific  kind  of 
training.  We  all  know  that  this  is 
an  age  of  great  discoveries,  great 
ideas,  and  along  with  these  two  para- 
mount factors  and  many  others  there 
had  to  be  of  necessity,  great  econ- 
omy. The  evolution  of  the  times  is 
very  significant,  and  especially  so 
has  this  been  true  of  the  broad  Amer- 
ican commonwealth.  We  are  proud 
of  our  heritage,  and  we  are  not  slow 
in  pointing  out  our  finger  of  pride 
back  to  our  ancestral  forefathers, 
who  braved  the  many  storms  and 
hardships,  on  that  bleak  New  Eng- 
land coast  now  nearly  three  centuries 
ago.  From  that  little  colony  sprung 
strong  men  and  women  physically, 
mentally,  morally  and  spiritually, 
and  these  very  admirable  qualities 
are  more  or  less  constituent  in  the 
fibre  arid  sinew  of  the  present  gener- 
ation. True  it  is  that  this  great  ex- 
panse of  territory  has  undergone 
many  changes,  especially  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  so  have  the  conditions 
that  have  brought  about  remedial 
legislation  in  the  way  of  new  laws 
curbing  certain  powers  that  tend 
toward  absolute  control. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  American 
Bankers'  Ar.sociation  of  Boston,  got 
together  for  the  express  purpose  of 
investigating  thoroughly  the  value  of 
Commercial  education.  They  were 
very  much  surprised  after  hearing 
all  the  discussions,  to  learn  that  a 
field  was  just  opening  up  that  to 
their  minds  meant  a  great  revelation 
along  business  lines.  Their  enthusi- 
asm prompted  them  to  take  definite 
steps  toward  solving  the  problems 
that  they  saw  looming  up  in  the  near 
future.  Accordingly,  they  chose  cer- 
tain representatives  who  understood 
the  situation,  and  sent  them  to  Eu- 
rope to  get  all  the  information  ob- 
tainable. This  was  practically  the 
beginning  of  the  reconstruction  pe- 
riod of  business  administration,  and 
the  broad  ideas  and  new  theories  ad- 


vanced by  these  men  upon  their  re- 
turn from  foreign  shores,  furnished 
the  stimulae  and  comprehensiveness 
that  have  served  all  interests  well. 
Of  course  the  early  part  of  this 
period  received  a  great  setback  dur- 
ing the  awful  struggle  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  as  we  all  know  no  crisis  is 
so  great  that  we  cannot  rise  to  the 
emergency  in  time  of  need.  Since 
then  the  American  people  have 
worked  unceasingly  to  better  condi- 
tions, and  the  present  status  of 
affairs  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  se- 
vere struggles  and  unlooked  for  tri- 
umphs, a  part  of  which  is  not  quite 
commendable  in  all  its  aspects.  Op- 
timism is  a  great  asset  in  this  par- 
ticular, but  let  not  dollars  and  cents 
warp  the  whoof  of  legitmate  under- 
taking, to  the  extent  of  undermining 
the  good  faith  of  an  honest  people. 
Training  of  Young  People 

The  early  history  and  rise  of  Com- 
mercial Colleges  and  Academies 
have  already  been  depicted  in  a  pre- 
vious article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  have  done  a  noble  work,  and 
are  still  iloing  a  peculiar  duty  that  is 
rightly  theirs.  The  times  are  rapid- 
idly  changing,  and  while  public 
moneys  are  beingexpended  more  and 
more  in  developing  courses  that  shall 
serve  the  largest  number  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  the  private  in- 
stitution of  high  standing  with  its 
short  but  centralized  and  boiled 
down  information,  will  continue  to 
flourish  for  those  very  reasons  of  ex- 
pediency. The  other  class  poorly 
financed,  ill  managed  and  given  to 
rash  promises,  is  one  by  one  going 
to  a  premature  grave,  but  a  just  one 
nevertheless. 

The  call  of  the  times  is  for  pre- 
paredness on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
spective business  man.  Great  cor- 
porations and  trusts  must  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  contemplate  en- 
tering its  unlimited  field.  How  then 
can  they  prepare,  and  when  shall 
they  find  just  the  training  that  in- 
structs, builds  character  and  crystal- 
lizes stamina  for  the  reserve  that 
must  be  drawn  upon  later?  Unhesi- 
tatingly the  answer  is  "The  Public 
High  School."  Why  should  tax  pay- 
ers swell  the  general  fund  to  pro- 
mote certain  municipal  enterprises, 
and  leave  out  of  all  consideration  as 
has  been  in  the  past  in  many  locali- 
ties, the  need  of  this  kind  of  training, 
that  is  so  practical,  so  beneficent  and 
so  cultivated?    It  has  become  a  mat- 


ter of  disillusionment  among  the  so- 
called  aristocracy,  that  the  word 
"Commercial,"  implies  practical  or 
utilitarian  only,  and  they  cry  out 
that  they  want  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  get  wisdom  and  culture,  and 
develop  aesthetic  taste.  Why  give 
them  the  bread  and  butter  founda- 
tion? Such  vauntings  come  from  the 
prejudiced  and  uninformed.  If  the 
complete  four  years'  course  of  Eng- 
lish, Mathematics,  Language,  Liter- 
ature and  Science  in  conjunction 
with  Bookkeeping  and  .Stenography 
is  not  cultural,  pray  tell  me  what 
substitution  can  be  offered?  In  most 
of  our  large  cities  the  commercial  de- 
partment is  far  outstripping  the 
other  courses  in  point  of  attendance, 
and  what  greater  criterion  of  its  ex- 
cellence can  we  demand,  when  we  re- 
alize that  only  about  three  per  cent 
of  our  boys  and  girls  go  beyond  the 
high  school?  How  many  upon  grad- 
uation from  other  courses  are  ready 
for  responsible  positions,  and  what 
is  the  remuneration  compared  with 
those  positions  that  the  graduates 
from  the  School  of  Commerce  secure 
after  finishing  the  prescribed  course? 
Statistics  state  the  graduate  from 
any  of  the  academic  departments  will 
average  in  salary  from  $.5.00  to  JilO.OO 
per  week  to  start,  while  those  from 
the  commercial  department  get  from 
19.00  to  $16.00  per  week  to  start. 
Does  this  not  furnish  ample  proof 
that  the  business  training  subjects 
are  fulfilling  a  great  need?  Take  up 
this  discussion  if  it  can  be  called 
such  from  another  standpoint.  If  the 
young  man  upon  entering  high  school 
has  no  idea  of  ever  entering  the  uni- 
versity or  college,  but  changes  his 
mind  the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  ad- 
justment can  be  easily  made  by  tak- 
ing one  or  two  subjects  extra,  that 
will  give  him  the  necessary  credits  to 
enter  higher  school  of  education. 
Thus  provision  is  made  for  certain 
emergencies,  that  affect  the  individu- 
al student. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when  the  best  universities  will  ad- 
mit the  commercial  graduates  from 
accredited  high  schools  without  dis- 
qualifying them  in  any  way,  or  com- 
pelling them  to  take  entrance  exami- 
nations. Of  course  the  high  school 
must  make  ample  provision  for  its 
work,  and  that  is  the  great  duty  that 
confronts  it  at  the  present  time.  Both 
classes  of  schools  should  keep  their 
standards  high,  ever  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  as  a  nation  we  must  push  on 
and  up,  to  justify  the  high  plans  on 
which  we  have  been  placed  by  our 
brothers  and  sisters  beyond  the  seas. 
We  lead  the  world  in  education  and 
other  acquisitions  as  well.  Allow  no 
people  to  point  to  us  as  shams  and 
fossils,  and  let  us  retain  the  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  that  other  na- 
tions accord  to  us  as  true  "Amer- 
icans." 
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LESSON  I 
The  Four  Factors  of  a  Sale 

Mr.  Sheldon  states  the  four  factors 
of  a  sale  as  follows  : 

The  salesman, 

The  customer, 

The  thing  sold,  and 

The  sale,  or  the  meeting  of  the 
salesman's  and  the  customer's  mind 
in  agreement,  with  the  resultant  ac- 
tion. 

If  you  as  a  salesman  are  going  to 
sell  scholarships  for  this  school,  you 
must  first  ask  yourself  whether  you 
have  the  personal  qualities  required 
— whether  you  are  strong  enough,  re- 
liable enough,  of  sufficiently  pleasing 
personality,  etc.  Especially  you  must 
ask  yourself  if  you  can  talk  well,  for 
that  is  the  spe.cial  gift  that  a  sales- 
man must  have. 

Then,  to  what  class  of  persons  are 
you  goingto  sell  scholarships?  There 
are  thousands  of  people  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  them  have  no  need  of 
scholarships  in  this  school;  they 
could  not  use  one  if  they  bought  it. 
To  such  it  would  be  a  crime  to  sell 
one.  Who  would  be  especially  bene- 
fited? That  is  the  person  you  must 
try  to  sell  to. 

Then,  do  you  know  what  good  a 
scholarship  in  the  school  would 
really  do  that  person,  do  you  know 
all  about  what  a  scholarship  involves 
and  promises?  You  havt?  had  one 
and  ought  to  know;  but  can  you  ana- 
lyze the  points  so  that  you  can  tell 
another  ? 

On  the  fourth  point,  the  sale,  you 
are  just  learning  the  art  of  bringing 
the  mind  of  the  customer  into  accord 
with  your  own. 

LESSON  II 
An  Analysis  of  the  Sale 

There  are  four  steps  in  the  making 
of  a  sale — 

Getting  favorable  attention. 

Creating  desire  in  general. 

Developing  interest  in  your  offer- 
ing. 

Closing  the  sale,  or  bringing  about 
decision  and  action. 

Let  us  see  how  these  work  out  in 
soliciting  for  an  enrollment  in  a  com- 
mercial school. 

You  have  on  your  list  Miss  H,  .a 
stenographer  in  a  business  office. 
You  call  to  interest  her  in  an  evening 
post-graduate  course  in  business. 
She  is  very  busy,  and  tells  you  blunt- 
ly she  can  not  listen  to  you.  If  you 
persist   she    begins    to    dislike    you. 


Unless  you  get  favorable  attention, 
you  have  not  so  much  as  made  a 
start.  You  ask  if  you  cannot  call  at 
her  house  in  the  evening,  she  says 
she  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you, 
and  when  you  call  you  find  you  have 
secured  her  favorable  attention. 

You  begin  by  telling  her  you  have 
called  to  show  her  how  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  position  as  private  secretary 
at  $18  a  week  instead  of  the  $12  a 
week  she  is  now  getting  as  a  stenog- 
rapher.    This  arouses  her  interest. 

You  describe  to  her  in  detail  just 
how  certain  other  girls  took  post- 
graduate courses  and  a  few  months 
later  got  their  salaries  raised  a  dollar 
or  two  a  week,  and  then  still  more 
till  one  is  now  getting  $18,  anoth- 
er is  getting  $16,  and  another  is 
getting  $15.  When  she  sees  the  possi- 
bility of  really  accomplishing  that  in 
which  you  have  aroused  her  interest 
she  begins  to  desire  the  thing  that 
will  produce  the  result,  namely,  the 
scholarship. 

Still,  she  reflects  that  she  can't 
spare  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  she  is 
too  tired  to  go  to  a  school  in  the 
evening,  she  may  get  married  before 
long  anyway  and  will  not  need  a  bet- 
ter position. 

You  find  you  still  have  the  hardest 
part  of  your  work  left,  to  get  her  ac- 
tually to  sign  the  contract.  You  ans- 
wer all  her  arguments,  and  bring 
fresh  proof.  At  the  right  moment 
you  lay  the  contract  before  her,  place 
a  fountain  pen  in  her  fingers,  and  tell 
her  to  sign.  If  she  were  a  man  you 
probably  would  get  her.  Being  a  wo- 
man, she  rebels,  refuses,  and  the  best 
you  can  do  is  to  extract  a  promise 
that  she  will  come  around  to  the 
school  some  time  and  see  the  princi- 
pal. 

LESSON  III 

Whom    to  Solicit    for    a    Commercial 

School 

With  the  general  plan  of  our  work 
laid  out,  let  us  go  back  and  study 
our  problem  from  the  beginning 
thoroughl}'. 

As  we  are  in  a  commercial  school 
we  ought  to  know  what  it  is,  but 
probably  we  shall  find  we  haven't  an- 
alyzed the  situation  very  thoroughly. 

First  let  us  consider  who  ought  to 
take  a  commercial  course,  so  we  can 
make  up  a  good  list  of  the  right  per- 
sons to  solicit.  This  means,  who  will 
benefit  sufficiently  to  justify  not  only 
the  expenditure  of  money,  but  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  in  taking  thecourse. 


Often  that  sacrifice  of  time  is  the 
the  most  important  investment  of  all, 
and  we  must  show  that  sacrificing  it 
will  pay  in  the  end. 

The  elementary  course  in  a  com- 
mercial school  teaches  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  with 
some  collateral  studies.  A  post-grad- 
uate course  teaches  salesmanship, ad- 
vertising and  oflfice  systems,  with 
some  collateral  studies. 

None  of  these  courses  appeal  to 
factory  workers  or  mechanics;  though 
indirectly  they  would  benefit  from 
them. 

They  do  appeal  most  strongly  to 
those  who  intend  to  go  into  office 
work,  or  who  would  go  into  it  if  their 
attention  were  called  to  it  strongly 
enough. 

The  elementary  course  does  not  ap- 
peal to  personal  salesmen,  but  part  of 
the  post-graduate  work  does  appeal 
to  them  very  strongly. 

None  of  the  courses  appeal  to  per- 
sons under  fourteen  years  of  age,  as 
they  are  not  old  enough  to  specialize 
nor  to  hold  positions  after  graduat- 
ing. Such  persons  need  courses  for 
the  development  of  personal  power 
and  general  knowledge,  such  as  the 
public  schools  are  specially  organ- 
ized to  give.  The  commercial  school 
may  give  these  things  incidentally, 
but  it  would  be  foolish  to  compete 
with  schools  that  specialize  on  these 
things. 

The  elementary  course  appeals  most 
strongly  to  those  who  in  general  are 
qualified  to  enter  business  offices  by 
age,  previous  general  education  etc., 
and  wish  to  prepare  to  make  a  be- 
ginning. 

The  post  graduate  courses  appeal 
particularly  to  those  who  have  actu- 
ally entered  business,  either  in 
the  office  or  the  sales  force, 
and  wish  a  scientific  system  for  ac- 
complishing their  work  in  the  best 
way.  Such  persons  will  learn  so 
much  iTiore  rapidly  than  beginners 
that  it  ought  to  be  much  easier  to  ap- 
peal to  them. 

Of  those  already  in  business  who 
might  profit  by  these  courses  there 
are  two  classes,  those  beginning  a 
business  life  and  those  who  have 
been  in  it  for  some  years.  The  latter 
have  learned  a  great  deal  by  general 
experience,  but  need  to  know  the 
modern  scientific  systems.  They 
could  profit  by  such  information  to  a 
vastly  greater  extent  in  the  begin- 
ning than  the  beginners,  but  the  be- 
ginners would  probably  profit  more 
in  the  end,  because  they  have  more 
years  and  opportunities  before  them. 

The  older  ones  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
perience already  acquired  would  have 
to  make  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  time 
which  might  run  into  many  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  dollars.  They 
would  not  care  to  waste  that  time  in 
going  into  classes  with  beginners. 
Obviously  for  them  correspondence 
courses  are  best.  If  the)'  did  go  into 
classes  they  would  probably  spoil  the 
work  for  the  beginners,  who  could 
not  profit  by  the  advanced  instruction 
they  would  require. 

Who  then,  should  be  on  the  list? 
Describe  each  class  very  minutely  as 
to  age,  general  training,  personal 
ability,  and  present  position. 
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GREGG  SHORTHAND  ASSO     ^ 
CIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Convention    at   La  Salle     Hotel, 
"        Chicago,  August  11-15,  1913.        ^ 


Officers  for  ini:M4.  I'resiiieiil— Paul  G. 
Duncan.  Quincy,  III.  First  Vice-President— J. 
A.  Williams.  Council  BlulTs,  Iowa.  Second 
Vice-President.  Miss  Hattie  L  Cook,  Cedar 
Kapids,  Iowa.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Pearl 
A.  Power,  Chicaso,  111.  Secretary  of  Ever-Cir- 
culator,  Miss  Kitty  Dixon,  Chicago.  111. 
MONDAY 
In  the  cool,  comfortable  Roof  Garden  on  the 
luth  floor  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  the 
eighth  convention  of  the  G.  S.  A.  assembled 
promptly  at  two  o'clock,  Monday  afternoon, 
August  11.  The  forenoon  had  been  given  over 
to  registration  and  to  getting  acquainted,  and 
when  Geo.  K.  Zimpfer.  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  stepped  forward  and  announced 
the  opening  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  convention, 
the  delegates  were  not  strangers  in  a  strange 
town.  Although  they  came  from  20  states  and 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Canada,  they 
met  in  a  common  cause,  with  mutual  interests 
and  ideals.  They  realized  too  that  there  were 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  their  co-workers  in 
the  "Forward  Movement"  present  in  spirit, 
though  absent  in  person.  Circumstances  kept 
away  many  pioneers  in  the  movement,  but  they 
sent  greetings  and  expressed  their  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  be  ilresent. 

Optimistic,  bustling,  progressive  Chicago 
welcomed  the  writers,  teachers  and  reporters 
tbrough  one  of  its  well-known  school  men  and 
convention  orators,  Morton  MacCormac.  Gregg 
School  extended  a  wariu  welcome  to  the  teach- 
ers through  Henry  J.  Holm,  Its  principal,  and 
H.  A.  Hagar,  for  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com- 
pany, spoke  of  the  objects  which  brought  to  the 
convention  the  teachers  and  writers  from  many 
states  and  Canada,  declaring  that  it  seemed  su- 
perfluous for  him  to  say  they  were  welcome,  as 
the  bonil  of  fellowship  was  too  strong  to  need 
that. 

Greetings  were  received  from  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Mr.  L,  Gilbert  Dake,  of  the 
Jefferson  High  School,  Portland,  Oregon,  said 
the  entire  PaciHc  Coast  was  celebrating  the  Sil- 
ver Jubilee,  althougli  the  representation  at  the 
convention  was  not  large.  Mrs.  T.  E.  Cullen, 
of  Cleburne,  Texas,  in  behalf  of  the  Southern 
States,  conveyed  the  greetings  of  the  writers 
and  teachers  of  the  South.  Mr.  Paul  G.  Duncan, 
of  the  (iem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, delivered  the  good  wishes  of  the  Central 
states.  Mr.  Francis  Dobson,  of  Wilkes- Harre, 
Pennsylvania,  responded  for  the  Eastern  states, 
declaring  that  he  was  there  to  enter  into  the  full 
spirit  of  the  meeting. 

These  speeches  broke  the  social  ice  and  filled 
the  audience  with  enthusiasm.  The  teachers 
and  writers  from  many  states  and  Canada  moved 
more  freely  in  their  chairs,  smiles  were  exchang- 
ed, and  the  real  jubilee  spirit  animated  the  as- 
sembly. 

Fred  H.  Gurtler  then  made  the  President's  ad- 
dress. It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting,  help- 
ful and  carefully  prepared  addresses  ever  deliv- 
ered to  a  convention.  It  was  a  very  appropriate 
Silver  Jubilee  oration.  He  reviewed  the  record 
of  achievements  of  the  (jregg  System  and 
prophesieil  an  increasing  field  of  usefulness  for 
the  Association.  He  made  a  number  of  impor- 
tant recommendations  for  extending  the  work 
of  the  organization  and  increasing  its  member- 
ship. He  was  enthusiastically  applauded  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  able  effort.  Mr.  CJurtler  is  one 
of  the  very  successful  reporters  in  Chicago,  and 
his  marked  enthusiasm  and  progressiveness  of 
mind  was  clearly  reflecteii  in  his  address. 

About  250  attended  the  reception  Monday 
evening  in  the  Red  Room  of  the  Hotel  where 
music,  speaking  and  refreshments  were  present 
in  abundance.  Mr.  Gregg  presented  diplomas 
to  a  class  of  W5  graduates  of  the  Gregg  Summer 
Normal.  Keminiscent  talks  were  made  by 
Frederick  J.  Rose,  the  well-known  Pitman  re- 


porter of  Chicago,  who  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
Mr.  (Jreggand  his  .system.  J.  M.  Waters  of 
Meni|>his,  Tennessee,  had  come  up  to  tell  the 
meeting  how  (iregg  Shorthand  had  been  re- 
cently adoiited  in  his  school.  His  narrative  of 
events  was  much  applauiled.  Conrad  Morris  of 
the  Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester, 
New  York,  also,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his 
exp<'rience  with  the  system  and  his  relation 
with  the  author.  One  of  the  pioneer  Gregg  re- 
porters, J.  A.  Williams,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
related  the  story  of  his  personal  relations  with 
Mr.  (iregg  and  well-known  teachers  and  writers 
of  (iregg  Shorthand  in  the  early  days.  C.  V. 
Oden.  of  New  York,  also  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  reminiscences,  and  declared  that  Gregg 
Shorthand  had  impressed  him  with  its  vast  pos- 
sibilities. The  women  were  ably  represented  in 
the  persons,  of  Miss  Almira  Lovell,  of  Ithaca, 
New  Y'ork.  and  Miss  May  (Jallagher,  of  La- 
crosse, Wisconsin.  Miss  Lovell  told  how  she 
became  a  convert  to  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  re- 
late<l  other  incidents  in  connection  with  her 
shorthand  work.  Miss  Gallagher  expressed  her 
great  faith  in  the  permanence  and  adaptability 
of  the  system.  She  was  one  of  the  more  recent 
teachers  to  join  the  Gregg  family.  Several  vo- 
cal solos  were  rendered  by   Mile.  Renne   Dyris, 
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popular  lyric  soprano  of  Chicago.  There  were 
probably  25  members  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Association  of  Chicago  in  attendance  at  the  re- 
ception. They  wore  large,  distinctive  sleeve 
badges,  and  were  a  vivacious  lot.  They  assisted 
in  serving  the  refreshments  and  helped  to  drive 
away  homesickness  among  teachers.  The  so- 
cial features  of  the  evening  were  so  agreeably 
effective  that  it  was  generally  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  successful  reception  in  convention  an- 
nals. 

TCESDAV 

Mrs.  Ida  McLenan  Cutler,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
opened  the  session  with  a  paper  on  "The 
Points  I  Emphasize  in  Teaching  Typewriting." 
Mrs.  Cutler  was  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of 
touch  typewriting.  She  sp  ike  with  the  convic- 
tion of  one  who  has  held  theories  and  lived  and 
worked  long  enough  to  pr  ive  their  accuracy. 
Her  paper  was  asort  or  review  of  her  experience 
and  the  methods  she  has  employed  success- 
fully in  teaching  touch  typewriting.  A  short 
discussion  followed  her  paper. 

C.  V.  Oden,  was,  of  course,  cm  hand  with  his 
usual  supply  of  typewriter  wisdom.  He  pref- 
aced his  remarks  by  a  pointed  reminder  to  the 
teachers  that  they  were  getting  a  Dad  example 
by  not  coming  to  the  convention  rooms  punct- 
ually. He  thought  their  example  of  punctuality 
was  even  more  important  than  what  they  might 
learn  at  the  meeting  about  the  teaching  of  type- 
writing or  shorthand.  That  formed  the  intro- 
duction to  one  of  Oden's  characteristic  type- 
writing talks. 

The  feature  of  the  afternoon  program  was  a 


lecture  by  John  Robert  (iregg  on  "The  Inven- 
tion of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Its  Early  Strug- 
gles." Perhaps  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that 
this  was  the  feature  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Gregg  tttld  how  he  ha^l  discovered  the  alphabet 
of  the  system.  He  compared  Gregg  with  the 
world's  representative  systems  of  shorthand  il- 
lustrating his  remarks  by  specially  designed 
charts.  He  gave  a  brief  history  of  all  systems, 
pointing  out  their  differences  and  weaknesses. 
By  comparison  and  explanation  he  demonstrat- 
ed to  the  convention  the  marked  superi- 
orities of  the  (iregg  system  over  its  predeces- 
sors. His  recital  of  the  early  struggles  in  get- 
ting the  system  established  was  impressive.  He 
displayed  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  published  in  1888,  in  which  was 
manifested  much  curiosity.  It  contained  twenty- 
eight  pages  and  was  sold  for  a  shilling.  Great 
satisfaction  was  exhibited  when  he  announced 
that  he  had  preiiared  a  reproduction  of  the  first 
edition  from  photo  etchings  and  that  a  copy 
would  be  presented  to  each  teacher  and  writer 
present.  The  booklets  were  numbered  and  au- 
tographed. Of  the  original  book  only  seven 
copies  are  known  to  be  extant,  of  which  number 
one  is  in  the  British  museum,  another  in  Bod- 
leian Library,  (Jxford,  and  a  third  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  author.  Mr.  ( iregg's  lecture  received 
much  applause  and  comment. 

Mr.  (jregg's  lecture  was  followed  by  a  talk  on 
"The  Psychology  of  Typewriting"  by  W.  A. 
Hadley,  of  the  Lakeview  High  School,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Hadley  is  well  known  as  authority 
on  the  psychology  of  teaching  commercial  sub- 
jects and  he  well  n.aintained  his  reputation  by 
this  his  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  subject.  He  used  asthebisis  for  his  talk  a 
book  by  Professor  W.  F.  Book,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  on  "The  Psychology  of  Skill." 
Mr.  Hadley  is  an  accomplished  speaker  and  a 
master  of  exposition.  The  result  was  a  most  in- 
teresting ami  instructive  address. 

An  open  discussion  on  high  school  courses 
filled  up  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  A 
vote  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  relative  preva- 
lence of  the  commercial  courses  of  various 
lengths  in  the  high  schools.  All  the  teachers 
did  not  participate  in  the  vote.  The  vote  was 
a  tie  for  the  two-year  and  four-year  courses,  the 
third-year  courses  receiving  about  one-fourth 
as  many  votes,  and  the  first  year  but  one  vote. 
The  teachers  were  asked  to  vote  as  reflecting 
the  practice  in  the  high  schools  where  they  were 
teaching.  Merged  with  this  discussion  was  one 
on  when  to  begin  transcribing  on  the  typewrit- 
er. This  was  lead  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  of 
New  York,  author  of  Rational  Typewriting  in 
collaboration  with  Mrs.  Cutler.  The  concensus 
of  opinion  was  that  transcribing  could  begin  as 
soon  as  the  student  had  sufficiently  mastered 
the  keyboard. 

WEDNE.SDAY 

One  of  the  events  of  the  last  three  meetings  of 
theG.  S.  A.  has  been  the  contests  for  Teachers' 
Medals— a  (iold  Medal,  Silver  and  Bronze.  The 
Medals  become  the  permanent  property  of  the 
annual  winners,  and  are  awarded  to  the  teachers 
who  make  the  best  presentations  of  the  short- 
hand theory  lessons.  Fifteen  teachers  entered 
the  contest  this  year,  making  the  competition 
more  interesting  than  ever  before.  The  entire 
morning  session  and  part  of  the  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  the  presentation  of  the  lessons  in 
the  Gregg  Manual.  Talks  were  given  by  two 
previous  winners  of  (Jold  Medals— Paul  (j.  Dun- 
can, of  (juincy,  Illinois,  winner  of  the  first  (jold 
Medal  awarded  in  1910,  and  (ieo.  F.  Zimpfer, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  winner  of  the  sec- 
ond (iold  Medal  awarded  in  1911.  A  commit- 
tee of  nine  teachers  acted  as  the  judges.  Their 
report  was  given  on  Friday  afternoon  and  the 
Gold  Medal  wasawardedto  Frank  Walters. of  the 
Cream  City  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin; the  Silver  Medal  to  W.  W.  Lewis,  of  the 
Gem  City  Business  College,  (Juincy,  Illinois; 
the  Bronze  Medal  to  Miss  (iertrude  Beers,  of 
the  Nebraska  School  of  Business,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska. 

"The  Trend  of  Shorthand  Teaching"  was  the 
next  subject  on  the  program  by  Rupert  P.  So- 
Relle, of  New  York.  'Phe  deductions  from  his 
exposition  of  the  suliject  are:  Emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  mastery  of  the  alphabet; 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ele- 
mentary principles;   dictation  of  practical  mat- 
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ter  should  begin  early;  all  non-essentials  should 
be  omitted  and  work  should  be  concentrated  on 
the  lessons  of  most  service  to  the  younf? 
stenographer.  A  profitable  discussion  of  the 
subject  was  provoked  in  which  Robert  Grant,  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Miss  Sarah  Sabolsky,  of 
Chicago,  and  others  participated. 

Mr.  Gregg  gave  his  lecture  on  "The  Publica- 
tion of  (Jregg  Shorthand  in  the  United  States 
twenty  years  ago."  It  had  to  do  with  his  land- 
ing in  Boston  in  IKSJ.S,  his  efforts  to  introduce 
the  system  in  that  city,  and  his  settling  in  Chi- 
cago, his  initial  struggles  there  in  establishing 
Gregg  School  and  in  founding  the  publishing 
house.  It  was  brim  full  of  incitlents  of  hard- 
ships, months  of  disappointment  and  bitter  at- 
tacks upon  the  system  in  the  early  days. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  teachers  were  the 
guests  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company 
on  a  very  enjoyable  boat  ride  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  captain  of  the  excursion  was  the 
genial  Spillman,  who.  as  everybody  knows,  Is 
the  manager  of  the  school  interests  of  the  Rem- 
ington Company.  He  won  the  hearts  of  the  la- 
dies by  distributing  about  a  hundred  pounds  of 
assorted  Ambrosia  chocolates. 

THURSDAY 

It  was  a  discussion  of  penmanship  which 
started  things  going  Thursday  morning.  In  this 
discussion  loomed  two  figures  of  national  prom- 
inence, that  of  Carl  C  Marshall,  of  Cedar  Kap- 
ids,  Iowa,  and  G.  W.  Brown,  of  Kankakee,  Illi- 
nois. While  these  gentlemen  rated  penmanship 
as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the 
commercial  school  course,  they  did  not  endorse 
all  the  methods  in  vogue  in  some  of  our  schools. 
They  had  ideas  of  their  own  which  they  ex- 
pressed with  marked  emphasis.  They  set  the 
teachers  to  thinking  on  the  subject. 

"Causes  and  Results  of  Enthusiasm  in  the 
School  and  on  the  (Jutside"  by  H.  C.  Spillman, 
of  New  York,  was  the  next  topic.  This  was  an 
address  quite  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  It 
was  an  oration  on  inspiration,  ambition,  patri- 
otism, and  high  ideals.  Mr.  Spillman's  fluency, 
choice  of  language  and  concentration  to  his 
subject  gave  him  an  attentive  hearing  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  effort. 

H.  M.  Munford,  of  Highland  Park  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  then  stepped  forward  and  re- 
marked that  he  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  convention,  and  that  he  was 
extremely  glad  that  he  was  a  participant  in  the 
Silver  Jubilee  convention.  His  subject  was 
"The  Training  of  Stenographers  under  the  t)l(l 
Plan  Compared  Witli  the  New,"  in  which  he 
used  "Office  Training  for  Stenographers"  by 
SoRelle  as  the  basis.  Mr.  Munford's  talk  was 
intensely  practical  and  illuminating.  He  ex- 
plained his  methods  of  handling  ofiic<?  training, 
outlined  his  plan  of  assisting  students  to  posi- 
tions and  told  how  he  kept  in  touch  with  his 
graduates  much  to  his  and  their  proHt.  Hisob- 
jecl,  he  said,  \i-as  fo  give  his  students  what  they 
really  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tirst 
position  they  accepted.  So  that  he  could  know 
the  varying  conditions  under  which  students 
are  oblig-d  to  work,  he  told  of  a  plan  whereby 
all  students  who  had  gone  to  positions  returned 
reports  to  him  showing  to  what  extent  his  in- 
struction benehted  them  and  to  what  extent  it 
failed.  The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  led  by 
W.  D.  Wigent,  of  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  who 
is  al^o  a  very  enthusiastic  advocate  of  office 
training  in  public  and  private  schools.  His  re- 
marks were  well  received.  He  told  of  his  meth- 
ods of  creating  interest  and  amusing  initiative 
in  the  members  of  his  class. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Kennedy,  Employment  Manager 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New 
York,  made  an  excellent  and  helpful  talk  on 
"Requisites  of  Stenographers  vs.  Commer- 
cial Schools."  She  pleaded  for  more  en- 
lightened cooperation  between  schools  and 
the  employment  departments  of  the  type- 
writer companies.  She  told  vividly  of  many  in- 
stances where  both  the  student  and  the  school 
suffered  because  of  a  failure  to  recognize  where 
the  obligation  of  the  school  ended  and  that  of 
the  typewriter  company  began.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy's work  has  not  been  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular district,  but  has  covered  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Her  experience  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  person,  and  therefore 
the  information  she  supplied  was  xie^-  and  of 
immense  value. 


The  third  lecture  by  John  Robert  (iregg  was 
on  "The  Shorthand  World  Today."  It  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  which  have  brought  it  such 
world-wide  recognition  in  a  comparatively  few 
years.  The  time  has  come,  he  saitl,  for  a  sys- 
tem of  sl.iorthand  that  is  constructed  along 
natural  lines,  for  only  the  natural  can  survive  in 
our  present  civilization.  He  declared  that  posi- 
tion writing  was  not  natural,  nor  the  writing  of 
skeleton  words,  but  that  the  vowels  in 
their  natural  order  meant  increased  legibility. 
He  contended  that  shorthand  writing  to  be  uni- 
versal must  be  beautiful  and  appeal  to  the  artis- 
tic sense.  The  full  text  of  hi?  lecture  will  ap- 
pear in  "The  Book  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of 
Gregg  Shorthand." 

The  star  event  of  the  convention  was  the 
banquet  gi\en  by  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Asso- 
ciation of  America  to  John  Robert  Gregg  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Silver 
Jubilee,  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Over  two  hun- 
dred plates  were  set  in  the  Louis  .\  IV  room  of 
the  LaSalle  Hotel.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
the  famous  Oxford  Quartette,  of  Chicago,  (i. 
W.  Brown  acted  as  Toastmaster  and  performed 
the  duties  of  that  dignitary  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  speakers  and  the  audience.  The  following 
toasts  were  given:  "The  System,"  Morton 
MacCormac.  Chicago;  "The  Man,"  Harry  C. 
Spillman.  New  York;  "His  Friends,"  Carl  C. 
Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Frederic  J.  Rose, 
Chicago;  The  "Teachers,"  Mrs.  Ida  McLenan 
Cutler,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  "The  Repfirters."  J.  A. 
Williams,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  "The  Gregg 
Fraternity,"  R.  V.  Coffey,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa: 
"The  Future,"  C.  V.  Oden,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Gregg's  Indorsement;  A  testimonial,  from  thfe 
writers  and  teachers  of  the  system,"  F.  H.  Gutt- 
ler, president;  "(jreetings  from  "The  Force," 
H.A.  Hagar,  Chicago;  "The  Woman,"  Pearl 
A.  Power,  Chicago. 

Presentation  of  Loving  Cup,  G.W.Brown, 
Kankakee,  Illinois. 

The  testimonial  from  the  writers  and  teachers 
of  the  system  in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  in  the 
form  of  an  album.  Each  page  was  surrounded 
by  a  specially  drawn  border  exquisitely  illumi- 
nated. The  message  of  cungratulation  was  set 
in  a  special  text  type.  The  paper  was  genuine 
Japan  Vellum.  The  cover  was  of  specially 
modelled  leather,  hand-tooled,  of  a  deep 
bronze  color,  adorneil  with  the  Gregg  ovals,  in 
and  around  which  is  the  inscription  "The  Silver 
Jubilee  of  Gregg  Shorthand."  A  testimonal  to 
John  Robert  Gregg  Authorof  Gregg  Shorthand. 
From  the  Writers  and  teachers  of  the  System. 
1913." 

The  personnel  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com- 
pany presented  Mr.  Gregg  with  »n  eighteen 
hundred  word  appreciation  written  by  Mr.  Ru- 
pert P.  SoRelle.  It  was  especially  printed  on 
Italian  hand-made  paper  with  hand-illurtiina- 
tioDs  and  ornamentations.  It  was  bound  in 
brown  limp  calf  and  stamped  in  gold. 

The  loving  cup  Was  the  gift  of  the  school  man- 
agers and  other  friends.  If  is  of  hand-beaten 
silver,  of  the  punch-bow:el  style,  with  filigreed 
ornaments  on  it.  One  of  the  panels  bears  the 
inscription,  presented  to  John  RobertGregg,  by 
School  Managers  and  Other  Friends,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Celebratiim  of  the  Silver  Jubilee 
of  Gregg  Shorthand,  as  a  token  of  their  friend- 
ship and  in  Recognition  of  his  Conspicuous 
Service  to  Mankind.  I9l3."  The  facsimile  sig- 
natures of  the  donors  are  etched  on  the  two  re- 
maining panels. 

The  interest  in'  high  school  courses  was  so 
great  that  a  special  session  was  given  to  this 
subject.  The'discussion  centered  around  courses 
in  the  high  schools.  Some  of  the  teachers  who 
participated  in  this  ilisciission  were  :  Miss 
Frances  North,  Butte,  Montana:  L.  (Jilbert 
Dake.  Portland,  Oregon;  Miss  Almira  F.  Lo- 
ved, Ithaca.  New  York;  W.  E.  McDermott, 
Chicago.  Illinois;,Geo.  P'.  Zimpfer,  Prvoidence. 
Rhode  Island;  R.  V.  Coffey.  Ceriar  Falls.  Iowa; 
Cora  M.  Pryor.  Bloominaton,  Illinois;  U.  C. 
Brown.  Chicago,  Illinois;  H.  M.  Munford.  Des 
Moines.  Iowa;  Miss  Minnie  Walls.  Upland. 
Indiana.  Paul  G.  Duncan  read  an  outline  of 
the  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and  office 
training  offered  by  the  I'niversity  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  California. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Friday  morn- 
ing session  was  a  blackboard  demonstration   in 


shorthand  by  little  Miss  Gertie  Harvey,  the 
seven-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Harvey,  of  Chicago.  Miss  Gertrude  wrote  words 
and  sentences  from  dictation  and  then  read 
shorthand  written  by  others.  Mr.  Harvey  ex- 
plained to  the  audience  that  his  little  girl  had 
had  only  about  twenty-five  hours'  instruction  in 
Gregg  shorthand.  He  said  she  seemed  to  pre- 
fer shorthand  to  longhand  writing.  MissCiert- 
rude  vocalized  her  words  without  difficulty. 
She  traced  the  outlines  in  shorthaml  with  the 
same  facility  as  she  executed  the  movements 
in  longhand.  Her  work  was  remarkably  accur- 
ate and  proved  that  Gregg  Shorthand  can  be 
successfully  taught  in  the  grades.  Words 
and  sentences  were  solicited  from  the  members 
of  the  spectators  and  Mr.  Gregg  wrote  sentences 
on  the  board,  which  the  child  read.  Miss  (Gert- 
rude's demonstration  lasted  about  thirty  min- 
utes. She  had  not  written  in  public  before,  anil 
never  on  a  blackboard.  The  spectators  applaud- 
ed nearly  every  word  the  child  wrote.  Some  of 
the  dictation  was  extremely  difficult  as  it  cover- 
ed the  hooks  in  the  third  lesson,  with  which 
even  grownups  have  trouble. 

The  "Question  Box"  proved  an  interesting 
and  profitable  features  of  the  day.  About  fifteen 
questions  on  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  had  been  submitted. 

"Some  Important  Phases  of  Speed  Develop 
ment"  was  the  chief  paper  of  the  day,  handled 
by  J.  A.  Williams,  ofiicial  reporter.  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa.  He  pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
small  notes,  written  compactly;  he  recom- 
mended daily  practice  of  at  least  two  hours  and 
declared  that  the  writer  should  invariably  read 
back  all  he  had  written.  His  remarks  on  the  se- 
lection of  material  for  practice  were  very  help- 
ful. He  advised  the  use  of  the  Giegg  Writer  as 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  writer  working  for 
speed.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  engaged  in  re'- 
porting  for  over  ten  years. 

The  discussion  of  thesubject  was  enlivened 
by  the  arrival  of  John  J.  Levin,  reporter  of 
Congressional  Committees.  Washington.  D.  C. 
He  was  asked  to  tell  how  the  work  of  reporting 
the  committee  meetings  was  carried  on.  His 
talk  was  both  interesting  and  profitable.  Mr. 
Levin  has  been  a  Congressional  reporter  for 
some  time. 

"Methods  and  Materials  Used  in  Advanced 
Dictation"  was  the  next  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bowers.  Bowers'  Private  School.  Pittsburg. 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bowers  explained  how  this 
phase  of  the  shorthand  course  was  conducted  in 
his  own  school.  His  paper  evoked  considerable 
discussion,  in  which  a  number  of  teachers 
joined 

The  convention  received  another  treat.  Fred 
H.  Gurtler,  who  has  made  a  conspicu- 
ous success  in  the  court  reporting  field 
in  Chicago,  consented  to  give  a  blackboard 
demonstration.  Mr.  Hagar  acted  as  dictator, 
reading  some  court  testimony  as  fast  as  he  was 
able,  whereupon  he  suggested  that  a  faster 
reader  come  forward,  but  nobody  stirred.  Mr. 
Gurtler's  best  record  was  made  on  court  testi- 
mony, being  at  the  rate  of  about  280  words  a 
minute. 

Following  Mr.  Gurtler's  exhibition.  Geo.  F. 
Zimpfer  went  to  the  blackboard  and  wrote 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  (ierman.  The  dictation 
consisted  of  business  letters  and  was  given  by 
Miss  Paula  E.  Werning.  Mr.  Zimpfer  caused 
much  laughter  when  he  wrote  on  the  board  sev- 
eral of  the  longest  woids  in  the  (German 
language. 

The  report  of  Miss  Pearl  A.  Power,  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer, showed  a  membership  of  over 
six  hundred  and  receipts  of  nearly  SIOOO.  The 
Association  was  never  so  prosperous,  and  the 
enrollment  is  the  largest  of  any  shorthand  or- 
ganization. 

The  election  of  officers  was  followed  by  ad- 
journment. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  will  be  anncuinced 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  will  probably  be  In  the  new  home  of  Gregg 
School,  on  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
published  by  the  Association  in  a  handsome 
volume  profusely  Illustrated  under  fhe  title, 
"The  Book  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  (iregg 
Shorthand."  A  copy  will  be  presented  to  each 
member  of  the  (i.  S.  A, 
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tribution  to  the  local  boss  of  each  po- 
litical party,  as  the  price  for  a  school 
board  that  would  remain  complacent. 
One  of  these  days,  some  keen-scented 
muck-raker  like  Lincoln  Steffens  will 
get  on  the  track  of  this  text-book  cor- 
ruption, and  make  such  an  exposure 
of  it  as  will  awaken  a  general  de- 
mand for  a  square  deal. 

As  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  ar- 
ticle, the  public  is  not  being  mis- 
treated in  the  matter  of  fair  prices  for 
books,  but  at  the  present  time,  they 
are  in  a  great  many  places,  getting 
anything  but  a  square  deal  in  the 
matter  of  a  fair  and  unbiased  system 
of  book  selection  in  which  only  the 
merit  of  the  book  will  count. 


Why  Not  The    Meanderer 

Shorthand  Pen-     does     not    claim    to 

manship  ?  know     much     about 

shorthand.  I  know  when  a  stenogra- 
pher is  able  to  "deliver  the  goods"  in 
the  matter  of  taking  my  dictation 
and  getting  out  my  letters,  and  I 
have  some  private  convictions  as  to 
why  some  of  them  fail  to  make  the 
delivery.  But  while  I  can  neither 
teach  nor  write  anyone  of  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  "best"systems  of  short- 
hand that  are  being  so  vociferously 
proclaimed  by  their  promoters  and 
publishers,  I  think  I  know  some  fun- 
damental principles  of  pedagogy  that 
apply,  or  ought  to  apply,  to  all  of 
them,  and  which,  in  my  judgment, 
are  mostly  ignored  by  shorthand 
teachers.  Let  me  get  to  the  core  of 
the  matter  at  once,  by  asking  why  the 
methods  of  teaching  long-hand  writ- 
ing which  are  so  successfully  used 
by  the  great  writing  teachers  of  the 
country,  are  not  equally  applicable 
to  the  teaching  of  shorthand  writing? 
Are  not  position  of  body  and  hand, 
ease  of  action,  and  accurate  mastery 
of  form,  just  as  important  in  short- 
hand as  in  long-hand?  Yet,  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  shorthand  class- 
rooms I  visit,  I  see  nothing  to  corres- 
pond with  that  scientific  attention  to 
these  details  which  I  notice  in  pen- 
manship classes  that  are  under  the 
instruction  of  experts.  In  the  short- 
hand classes,  students  are  allowed  to 
sit  in  "any  old  way,"  and  with  little 
attention  to  the  matter  of  how  to 
write.  They  receive  little  or  no 
movement  drill,  nor  ar-i  they  drilled 
in  the  rapid  writing  of  elements  as 
in  long  hand  teaching.  I  am  inform- 
ed that  Oliver  Dyer,  one  of  the  great- 
est teachers  of  shorthand  who  ever 
lived,  and  whose  pupils  included 
men  like  David  Wolfe  Browne 
and  other  great  reporters,  drilled 
his  students  for  months  in  writ- 
ing the  simplest   elements,  such    as 


short  vertical  lines,  series  of  dots  or 
dashes  or  hooks,  etc., following  much 
the  same  methods,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  as  are  used  by  our  great 
taught  how.  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  per- 
penmanship  teachers.  Before  the 
days  of  the  scientific  teaching  of  pen- 
manship, a  fluent  and  rapid  writer  of 
long  hand  was  as  great  a  rarity,  as 
are  shorthand  writers  of  the  highest 
skill  today.  This  was  not  because 
it  took  a  genius  to  be  a  good  long- 
hand writer,  but  because  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  correct  teaching. 
Children  learned  to  write  by  labor- 
iously copying  a  lot  of  "pot  hooks" 
and  script  letters  in  their  copy-books, 
the  whole  matter  of  correct  training 
as  we  understand  it  to-day,  being  un- 
known. It  was  no  wonder  that  not 
one  child  in  a  thousand  learned  to 
write  well. 

Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  be  true 
as  to  shorthand,  and  that  more  peo- 
ple could  learn  to  write  high-grade 
shorthand  if  they  were  correctly 
.Tianent  and  necessary  condition,  that 
we  are  to  go  on  trying  to  teach  raw 
boys  and  girls  to  write  acceptable 
shorthand,  in  from  four  to  six  months, 
there  will  not  be  much  time  to  teach 
thoroughly.  How  much  could  you  do 
in  teaching  ordinary  long  hand  in  six 
months,  to  a  person  who  is  unable  to 
write  at  all? 

This  matter  of  shorthand  penman- 
ship and  its  possibilities  is  already 
beginning  to  engage  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  teachers.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  hear  more  about  it  as  the 
years  go  on. 


G.  W.  Elliott,  the  well-known  veteran  Busi- 
ness Kducator  of  the  Elliott  Business  CoUeee, 
Bnrlington,  Iowa,  died  Septen]ber  14th,  1913. 
He  was  taken  sick  while  attending  the  G.  A.  K. 
Kennion  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  from  which  he 
failed  to  rally.  Mr.  Elliott  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  Commercial  Education,  who  did  much 
in  a  quiet  way  for  commercial  education  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago. 

His  son,  C.  E.  Elliott,  succeeds  to  bis  business 
and  we  wish  him  the  same  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  came  to  his  father. 


Bookkeeping  from  page  2L 

discount  representing  a  decline  in 
value. 

It  may  conceivably  be  true  that 
where  this  is  done  the  loss  due  to  de- 
terioration of  the  goods  will  be  so 
great  as  to  offset  the  gain  due  to  the 
sale  of  some  goods  for  more  than 
their  cost.  But  at  this  point  for  sim- 
plicity's sake  I  will  not  contemplate 
such  a  condition,  but  will  assume 
that  the  goods  are  of  a  kind  that  will 
not  deteriorate  and  that  they  may 
therefore  be  represented  in  the  in- 
ventory at  their  exact  cost  value, 
while  the  goods  that  have  been  sold 
are  assumed  to  have  been  sold  for 
something  more  than  cost.  In  that 
case  the  balance  of  goods  account  is 
on  the  creditor  side  and  represents 
that  much  gross  profit  on  the  sales. 
In  balancing  goods,  an  entry  to  bal- 
ance is  therefore  placed  on  the  debtor 
side  of  the  account  and  an  equal  en- 
try is  transferred  to  the  creditor  side 
of  the  profit  and  loss  because  it  rep- 
resents profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  goods  which  constitute  what 
profit  and  loss  account  "gives"  in  the 
technical  sense,  and  out  of  which 
this  account  has  to  pay  the  debtor 
items  which  it  has  "received"  in  the 
technical  sense,  such  as  taxes,  rent, 
wages,  etc.,  etc. 

What  is  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
cess? Profit  and  loss  is  now  merely 
a  summation  of  the  amounts  that 
have  been  paid  out  without  getting 
any  tangible  return,  that  is,  that  con- 
situte  expense,  of  the  items  that  rep- 
resent receipts  over  and  above  what 
represents  actual  cost  of  goods.  If 
there  were  any  other  items  of  income 
or  expenditure,  they  would  have  to 
be  similarly  recorded  in  profit  and 
loss.  For  example,  if  the  business 
sold  services  of  some  kind  as  in  the 
case  of  a  firm  of  lawyers  — the  bal- 
ance of  the  accounts  representing 
service  would  have  to  be  transferred 
to  profit  and  loss  just  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  goods. 

Supposing,  however,  that  profit  and 
loss  has  been  made  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  the  transactions,  this  must 
mean  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  sides  is  the  net  profit  of  the  con- 
cern ;  that  is,  the  gross  profit  minus 
the  expenses,  and  is  therefore  a  net 
addition  to  the  wealth  or  property  or 
capital  of  the  proprietor.  In  order  to 
show  the  results,  then,  this  balance 
of  profit  and  loss  account  (which  if 
the  business  is  a  profitable  one  is 
found  on  the  debtor  side,  the  creditor 
side  being  the  larger,  so  that  the 
debtor  balance  is  a  profit)  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  capital  account  and  is 
there  placed  upon  the  creditor  side, 
being  therefore  added  to  the  original 
entry  which  was  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  business  or  at  each  subse- 
quent closing  of  the  books.  This 
C  Concluded  on  page  30. ) 
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Mr.  C.  B.  Bloom,  who  has  been  teaching  pen- 
manship and  commercial  subjects  in  the  Lock 
Haven.  Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  is  now  Super- 
visiner  Principal  of  Bipler  Township  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Madera.  Pa.,  Hiph  .School,  which 
means  that  Mr.  Bloom's  splendid  services  have 
been  recognized,  so  that  from  this  on  he  will 
have  a  larger  field  in  which  to  grow,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  due  course 
of  time  that  he  will  outgrow  his  present  promo- 
tion. 

Norman  D.  Beglin  of  Frostburg,  Mil.,  is  now 
head  of  the  commercial  department  in  the 
South  Omaha.  Nebr.,  High  School.  Mr.  B-glin 
will  bring  to  his  new  position  valuable  experi- 
ence and  the  necessary  energy  and  ability  to 
make  it  the  success  that  thriving  city  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  A.  (j.  Berry,  of  Norwich,  C.  nn.,  is  the 
new  commercial  teacher  and  penman  in  the 
Miller  School  of  New  York  City. 

P.  JA.  Fullen  of  Hartford,  Kans.,  a  recent 
Zanerian,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Northwestern 
Business  College,  of  Spokane,  Wash.  Mr.  Full- 
en  is  a  tine  fellow  in  a  tine  school. 

Mr.  H.  f:.  Wilson,  of  Stuart,  Neb.,  is  the  new 
Supervisor  of  Writing  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  tine  young  man  and  will,  we  feel 
sure,  achieve  success, 

D.  A.  Frerichs,  of  South  .Auburn,  Neb.,  is 
now  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Buffalo,  New 
York,  Business  School.  Mr.  Frerichs  is  a  young 
man  of  tine  qualities  and  will  achieve  success. 

Miss  Jessie  A.  Peterson,  who  has  been  first 
critic  teacher  in  the  primary  grades  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  now  has  charge  of  the  i)enman- 
ship  and  drawing  in  the  (ireensburg,  Iiul  ,  i'ub- 
lic  Schools.  Miss  Peterson  is  a  young  woman 
of  splendid  ability  and  tine  personality,  anil  will 
therefore  render  eflicient  service  in  her  new  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Raymond  D.  Dennis  has  been  appointed 
to  the  head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Quincy,  111.,  High  School,  Mr.  Carl  T. 
Wise  resigning  to  accept  a  similar  position  with 
the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  at  Whitewater. 
Wis. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Blanton  has  purchased  the  .Southern 
Business  College,  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  and  changed 
the  name  to  Dixie  Business  College. 

Mr.  A.  A.  McCihee  recently  of  the  .Zanerian  is 
now  teaching  commercial  subjects  anfi  penman- 
ship in  Roach's  Business  College,  Paris,  Texas. 
Mr.  McUhee  is  a  fine  penman  and  a  tine  man, 
anil  will  make  good  in  the  big  state  of  Texas. 

V.  E.  Madray.  principal  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Butte,  Mont.,  High  School  and 
supervisor  of  writing  in  the  grades  last  year  is 
now  connected  with  Kalston  Commercial  High 
School  of  Pittsburgh,  which  means  a  strong  ad- 
dition to  the  teaching  force  of  that  institution, 
for  Mr.  Madray  is  a  live  wire  of  high  voltage. 

Mr.  Orville  Hughes  of  Bladensburg,  Ohio,  a 
recent  Zanerian,  has  charge  i  f  commercial 
work  in  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.  High  School.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  a  tine,  well  qualified,  young  man, 
and  we  feel  sure  will  make  good  in  the  south- 
land. 

C.  B.  Stoudt,  of  Centreville,  Md.,  is  the  new 
supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  Hinghampton. 
N.  Y.,  Schools.  Mr.  Stoudt  is  a  voung  man  of 
pleasing  personality,  splendid  ability  and  un- 
impeachable character,  and  we  therefore  be- 
speak for  him  splendid  success  in  his  new  field 
of  endeavor. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Moody,  Principal  Commercial  De- 
partment. Supervisor  of  Writing,  etc.,  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  has  been  elected  to  the  position 
of  Sub- Master  in  the  High  .School,  which  means 


an  assistant  to  the  Principal.  Mr.  Moody  went 
to  New  Britain  eleven  years  ago  anil  found 
fourteen  pupils  in  the  Commercial  Department. 
Today  over  400  pupils  are  taking  commercial 
work  which  speaks  of  Mr.  Moody's  popularity 
and  efficiency  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  com- 
mercial idea  in  education. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Coggan,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Rhode  Island  Commer- 
cial School,  Providence,  H.  I.  Mr.  Coggan  is  a 
fine  young  man,  and  will  make  good  in  the  com- 
mercial teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Gay.  of  Warren,  Ohio,  is  the 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  Business  College  ;  Mr.  Owen  B.  Ash.  a 
former  student  of  the  school,  assisting.  Mr. 
Victor  Lee  Dodson,  the  principal,  is  making  of 
the  school  an  important  educational  factor  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  A.R.  Reelhorn,  of  Lordsburg,  Calif.,  is 
the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Phillips 
County  High  .School.  Holyoke,  Colo.  Mr. 
Reelhorn  is  a  fine  young  man  whose  services, 
we  feel  sure,  will  be  appreciated  in  his  new  field 
of  labor. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Kilmer,  formerly  with  the  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Business  College,  is  now  Assistant  Man- 
ager in  the  Iowa  Success  School,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Kilmer  impresses  us  as  being  well 
suited  to  his  position. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Townsend.  former  Principal  of 
of  the  Shorthand  Department  of  the  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin  High  .School,  four  years  head  of  the 
Shorthand  Department  of  the  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts State  Normal,  and  Principal  of  the  Short- 
hantl  Department  of  the  Orange,  \'.  J..  High 
School,  has  been  electeil  to  the  principalship  of 
the  Shorthand  Department  of  the  Albuquerque, 
Business  College.  Miss  Townsend  succeeds 
Mr.  George  C.  Taylor,  who  will  engage  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  the  United  States  District 
Attorney,  with  whom  he  has  become  associated. 
Mr.  Taylor  will  be  retained  by  the  school  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Civil  Service,  and  teacher  of  com- 
mercial law. 

Charles    E.    Balen,  formerly     of  Blackwell, 

Okla.,    is    now    heail  instructor     in  the    High 

School  Commercial  Department,  Hastings, 
Neb, 

T.  J.  Williams,  of  the  Williams'  Business 
College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  reports  that  he  re- 
cently added  two  more  schools  to  his  chain  of 
institutions-  One  is  at  Marshfield,  Wis.,  where 
he  purchased  the  institution  which  has  been 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years  by  A.  M.  Ear- 
ling.  The  other  is  at  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  where  he 
opened  a  new  school  on  September  2nd. 

T.  A.  Lucas,  formerly  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Is 
now  connecteil  with  Trainer  Business  College, 
Perfh  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Frank  M.  Schubert,  Kittanning,  Pa.,  has  dis- 
continued Schubert's  Business  College  of  that 
place  and  accepted  a  position  as  head  *  f  the 
newly  installed  commercial  department  in  the 
Kittanning  High  School.  Mr.  Schubert  reports 
that  the  school  board  has  taken  over  his  equip- 
ment and  that  he  is  now  very  cozily  established 
in  his  new  quarters  where  he  expects  to  contluct 
a  commercial  ilepartment  that  is  second  to  none. 

Mr.  B.  I.  Van  (Jilder.  last  year  with  the  West 
\'a..  Business  College,  Clarksburg,  will  be  with 
the  Butte,  Mont.,  Business  College  this  year. 

D.  Beauchamp.  the  skillful  and  wide-awake 
Penman  and  Illuminator,  of  571  St.  Catherine 
West.  Montreal,  Canada,  favored  us  with  a 
unique  advertising  novelty  termed  "Mystic  Ta- 
bles, or  the  Art  of  Guessing."  The  tables  are 
printed  on  one  side  of  small  sheets  of  card  board, 
with  Mr  Beauchamp's  advertising  on  the  other 
side.  These  tables  are  interesting  and  will  no 
doubt  be  kept  by  those  who  receive  them,  and 
thus  serve  as  good  advertising  for  Mr.  Beau- 
champ. 

I.  D.  Schaefer  resigned  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Mi- 
nersville.  Pa.,  High  School,  to  take  charge  of 


the  commercial  department  of  the  High  Schools 
of  Hazelton,  Pa.  Miss  Carrie  Woodward,  of 
Carlisle.  Pa.,  was  elected  to  the  position  vacated 
by  Mr.  Schaefer. 

Miss  Warth,  of  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  goes  to 
Grand  E'orks.  N.  Dak.,  as  supervisor  of  penman- 
ship in  the  State  High  .School. 

G.  v..  Weaver,  one  of  the  early  graduates  of  the 
Zanerian.  and  one  of  America's  foremost  Chalk 
Talk  lecturers,  is  now  Supervisor  of  writing  in 
the  following  cities  :  Mt.  Morris,  Oregon,  Roch- 
elle,  Ashton  and  Franklin  Grove,  111. 

Miss  Deborah  Brown,  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
gratluate  of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Salem 
Commercial  School,  has  recently  been  elected  to 
succeeil  Miss  Pauline  Curtis  as  the  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  in  the  Amesbury  High 
School, 

Miss  Margaret  Wolahan,  of  Peabody,  Mass. 
Salem  Commercial  Teachers'  Course  1913,  has 
recently  been  appointed  instructor  in  the  Salem 
High  School. 

Mr.  A,  J.  Sullivan,  of  Salem,  Mass,,  graduate  of 
the  Salem  Commercial  School  and  of  the  Salem 
State  Normal  School,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Salem  High  School. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Throne,  last  year  with  the  Lordsburg, 
Calif.,  High  School,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  High  School. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Walk  has  recently  signed  a  contract 
to  take  charge  of  the  penmanship  and  account- 
ing departments  of  the  Highland  Park  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mr.  C.V.  Lindley,  who  has  been  with  the 
Ohio  Valley  Business  College,  East  Liverpool, 
O.,  for  the  last  ihree  years  as  principal  of  the 
bookkeeping  department,  has  purchased  the 
Ideal  Business  School  at  Piqua.  Ohio,  with  his 
brother,  who  was  a  high  school  teacher.  The  B. 
E.  wishes  them  much  success. 

Miss  Lillie  Cole  last  year  a  teacher  in  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  will  he  with  the  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
Business  Institute,  for  the  coming  year.  Miss 
Cole  is  one  of  our  finest  lady  penmen  and  an 
excellent  teacher. 

P.  A,  Breitenbucher,  of  Lakeville,  Ohio,  is 
now  Principal  of  the  .School  of  Commerce, 
Western  Union  College,  LeMars,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Breitenbucher  recently  took  work  in  the 
Zanerian. 

Miss  Hattie  Brown,  of  Georgetown,  Mass..  a 
recent  giaduate  of  the  Teacher^'s  Course,  .Salem 
Commercial  School,  is  assistant  shorthand  teach- 
er in  the  Haverhill  Business  College,  Haverhill. 
Mass.,  for  the  current  year. 

Miss  .\nnabelle  Lyons,  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
graduate  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Course,  Sa- 
lem Commercial  School,  and  of  the  .Summer 
School  of  the  Rochester  Business  Institute,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Commercial  work  in  the 
Merrimac  High  School,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Miss  Mabelle  F.  Brock,  of  Rockport,  Mass.,  of 
theclassof  1013,  Salem  Commercial  School 
Teachers'  Course,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  short- 
hand work  in  the  Bristol  County  Business  Col- 
lege, Taunton,  Mass. 

Quite  an  attractive  circular  has  been  received 
from  the  well  known  penman  and  engrossing 
artist,  E.  H.  Mcljhee.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghee  is  working  up  quite  a  nice  engrossing  bus- 
iness because  of  the  fact  that  the  work  he  turns 
out  is  high-class  and  always  his  best. 

Dominion  Business  College,  Winnipeg,  Cana- 
da, issues  a  large  two  color  catalog  with  an  at- 
tractive cover,  which  bespeaks  a  prosperous  as 
well  as  progressing  school. 

September  nth.  Willard  J.  Wheeler,  of  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  Business  College  addressed  the 
Birmingham  Ad.  Club  on  the  subject.  "Truth  in 
Advertising."  a  large  portion  of  which  splendid 
address  was  printed  in  the  Birmingham  Ledg- 
er.  September  1  Ith. 
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"The  Record"  publishe<l  by  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College.  Providence.  K.  I.,  is 
now  published  quarterly  in  macazine  form,  one 
number  each  year  being  in  the  form  of  a  catalog. 
Numbers  1  and  2  are  before  us.  well  printed  in 
green  on  enamel  paper,  showing  a  nourishing 
Institution,  being  the  52nd  year  of  its  existence. 
The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  liU3 
class  of  Becker's  Business  College.  Worcester, 
Mass..  held  June  :«ith,  was  a  success  in  every 
particular.the  chief  address  having  been  given  by 
Frank  I'almer  Speare,  Dean  of  thelBoslon. School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance,  his  subject  being, 
"Building  a  Career." 

The  Meredith  Commercial  School,  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  issues  this  year  an  embossed  buff  colored 
catalog  containing  well  written  information 
concerning  the  institution,  and  a  large  number 
of  fac  similie  letters  from  prominent  business 
people  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  Lawrence.  Kansas.  Business  College  re- 
cently issued  an  elaborate  circular  showing  a 
large  and  well  attended  Institution. 

TheMeadville,  I'a.  Commercial  College  is 
represented  before  iis  by  a  splendidly  gotten  up 
catalog,  such  only  as  its  manager,  Mr.  \V.  D. 
Hotf.  knows  how  to  get  out.  We  recently  visit- 
ed the  institution  and  found  it  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

The  National  Business  College,  Koanoke, 
Va..  recently  issued  a  finely  illumined  and  em- 
bossed covered  catalog  which  represents  tne 
splendid  work  done  in  that  institution.  In  it  we 
tind  a  letter  from  the  president,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Coulter,  wliich  few  penmen  in  America  can  ex- 
cel. The  institution  occupies  a  building  of  its 
own,  and  is  doing  splendid  services  in  commer- 
cial education  for  that  state  and  surrounding 
territory. 

What  Others  Think"  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
of  convictions  from  prominent  business  educa- 
tors as  to  their  opinions  and  estimates  of  the 
worth  of  "Kowe's  Bookkeepine  and  Account- 
ancy," by  H.  M.  Rowe  Co..  Baltimore,  Md.  It  is 
quite  convincing. 

The  Blair  Business  College.  Spokane,  Wash., 
recently  issued  its  10th  annual  catalog  covered 
in  green  with  embossed  title  in  gold.  It  is  well 
printeil.  splendidly  illustrated  with  high  grade 
specimens  of  penmanship.  Type  is  large  and 
easily  read.  In  all  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  repre- 
sentative of  that  high  grade  school. 

Georgia  Normal  and  Business  Institution  Bul- 
letin, Douglas,  Ga.,  is  before  us  and  shows  a 
growing  institution  that  is  doing  splendid  work 
in  all  of  its  various  departments.  The  Bulletin 
is  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  and  well  illus- 
trated. 

"The  Kveniug  Wisconsin"  August  2nd.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  contained  nearly  half  a  page 
about  Hon.  R.  C.Spencer  and  the  Spencerian 
Business  College  which  he  founded  fifty  years 
ago.  J.S.Atkinson  is  now  connected  with  the 
institution.  No  one  stands  higher  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  commercial  teachers'  profession 
than  "Incle  "  Robert. 

The  Central  City  Business  School,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y..  issued  a  buff  colored,  with  embossed  title 
in  gold,  catalog  with  attractively  illustrated 
"inners."  It  is  with  this  institution  that  A.  W. 
Dakin,  the  penman,  is  connected. 

Goldey  College.  Wilmington.  Del.,  greets  its 
patrons  and  friends  this  year  with  a  buff  colored, 
embossed  covered  catalog  printed  on  high 
grade  paper.  With  such  men  at  its  head  as  W. 
E.  Douglas,  J.  E.  Fuller  and  J.  K.  Phillips,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  Douglas  College  continues  its 
reputation  for  high  grade  efficiency. 

The  Churchman  Business  College,  Easton, 
Fa.,  publishes  a  nice  catalog  of  gooil  (lualify  in- 
dicating a  good  school. 


The  annual  addre-ss  of  Col.  Geo.  Soule,  I'res. 
oftheSoule  Business  College  and  Literary  In- 
stitute, New  Orleans.  La.,  iluring  the  .'JTth  An- 
nual Exercises  of  the  Instiruteis  before  us  and, 
like  its  many  predecessors,  is  full  of  wisdom  and 
inspiration. 

"The  Making  of  a  Business  Man"  is  the  title 
of  a  splendid  article  contributed  to  the  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  News,  Saturdav.  July  27th.  by  Wil- 
lard  J.  Wheeler.  Pres.  of  Wheeler  Business  Col- 
lege. 

Commencement  Programs,  Announcements 
and  Invitations  have  been  received  from  the 
following  : 

Mount  Royal  College,  Calgary.  Alberta  ;  De- 
troit.. Mich.,  Commercial  College  ;  State  Nor- 
mal School  :  Kearney,  Nebraska.  Haskell  In- 
stitute, Lawrence,  Kans.,  LeMaster  Institute, 
Orange,  N.  J.;  Commercial  Teachers'  Training 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Spencerian  Commer- 
cial College.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Wilkes- Barre 
Business  College  Alumni  Association,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following  : 

Metropolitan  Text  Book  Co..  Chicago,  111,; 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.  III.; 
Duffs  College.  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Olson's  Com- 
mercial College.  Parsons.  Kans  ;  The  II.  M. 
Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Spencer's 
Business  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  (jem  City 
Business  College,  (Juincy.  111.;  Bristol  County 
Business  School.  Taunton,  Mass.;  The  Wilkes- 
Barre.Pa.,  Business  College;  Draughon's  Busi- 
ness College,  Greenville,  S.  C;  Bliss  Business 
College,  Shaniokin,  Pa  ;  The  Remington  Type- 
writer Co..  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Brocton.  Mass., 
Business  College;  The  Atchison,  Kansas,  Busi- 
ness College;  Spencer  Publishing  Co..  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  Chicago,  111.; 
The  American  Seating  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  The 
American  Book  Co.  N.  Y.;  The  Santa  Fe 
N.  M..  Business  College;  The  National  Printing 
and  Engraving  Co..  Chicago.  111.;  The  Monroe, 
Wis.,  Business  Institute;  The  Vermont  Busi- 
ness College,  Burlington,  Vt.;  The  Ohio  Val- 
ley Business  College,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio; 
Duff's  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  The  Meadville, 
Pa..  Commercial  College;  The  Latrobe,  Pa., 
Business  College;  The  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
University;  Auburn,  N.  Y..  Business  College; 
School  of  Commerce.  Marion,  Ohio;  Esterbrook 
PenCo.,N.Y.;  Niagara  Business  Institute,  Ni- 
agara Falls,  N.  Y.;  Benton's  Business  School, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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A  new  commercial  teacher  in  Thibodeau's 
Commercial  College,  Fall  River.  Mass..  will  be 
E.  B.  Thomas. 

Charles  H.  Sphoon,  of  Nunda,  N.  Y..  istobe 
with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  next  year. 

J.  A.  Styker.  Kearney.  Nebr.  was  one  of  the 
instructors  ;it  the  Pawnee  City,  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  from  Aug.  25th-to  2f)th. 

Miss  A.  L.  Applegate.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
who  spent  the  past  year  in  the  Zaneriau,  is  now 
supervising  writing  in  the  Covington,  Ky., 
Public  Schools.  Miss  Applegate  will,  we  feel 
sure,  render  efficient  service  and  prove  a 
worthy  successor  to  her  predecessors,  Messrs. 
Tate  and  Chambers. 


Book  Review. 

"Portfolio  of  Lettering."  price  3oc.  by  Dwight 
L.Stoddard,  345  W.  Raymond  .St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  is  the  title  of  a  budget  of  slips  made  by 
himself  and  printeil  by  his  son,  comprising  let- 
tering, penmanship,  pen  drawing,  and  etc. 

"Shorthand  and  Typewriter  News"  179  Marcy 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  William  J.  Bagnell, 
Editor.  Price  Sl.OO.  Is  the  title  of  an  interest- 
ing magazine  devofed  to  the  subjects  named  in 
the  title. 

"Prosodia  Y  Ortografia  de  la  Lengua  Castel- 
lana  Por  Manuel  Ma,  Arroyo  (iomez,"  price 
$1.25.  is  the  title  of  a  1'25  page,  cloth  bound 
Manual,  devoted  to  the  subjects  named  in  the 
title. 

"The  Stenographerand  Phonographic  World," 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  James  N.  Kimball,  Editor, 
Bates  Torrey  and  H.  G.  Healey,  assistant  Edi- 
tors, is  before  us  for  September  and  an  excellent 
magazine  it  is.  Any  one  interested  in  short- 
hand or  commercial  education  will  find  this 
magazine  worth  while  looking  into  regularly- 
Price  £1.00  per  year. 


E.  N.  Seavey,  of  the  Haverhill,  Mass..  Busi- 
ness School,  has  changed  positions.  Next  year 
he  will  be  with  the  Newton,  N.  J..  High  School. 

Miss  Katharine  Thompson,  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  after  spending  the  summer  abroad,  will 
commence  teaching  in  the  fall  in  Drake  Col- 
lege,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Louis  J.  Royer,  recently  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  nired  as  a  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  Business  College. 

C.  A.  Cederberg.  now  with  Burdett  College. 
Boston.  Mass.,  is  to  change  to  high  school  work, 
beginning  in  September  in  the  Pawtucket,  K. 
I.,  High  School,  as  an  assistant  commercial 
teacher. 

Miss  Anna  Townsend,  last  year  in  the  Kings- 
ton, Pa.,  High  School,  is  the  teacher  selected  to 
fill  the  commercial  vacancy  in  the  Caldwell,  N. 
J.,  High  .School. 

Miss  Hattie  M.  Brown,  recently  in  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  Commercial  School,  will  commence  her 
teaching  next  year  in  the  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Business  College,  handling  shorthand  and  do- 
ing secretarial  work  in  the  office  of  that  sclioid. 

Amy  Grossnickle,  who  recently  went  to 
Link's  Business  College,  Boise,  Idaho,  has 
signed  a  contract  to  teach  in  the  Blair  Busi 
ness  College,  Spokane,  Wash. 


World's  Record  for  Accuracy  in 
Shorthand 


At  the  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest 
held  at  Chicago.  August  20,  1913,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association,  Mr.  Nathan  Behriu,  an  Isaac  Pit- 
man writer,  won  for  the  third  time  and  perma- 
nently, the  Shorthand  Writer  Cup.  with  an  av- 
erage  accuracy  of  08.3  per  cent,  in  the  200.  240 
and  280  wonls  per  minute  tests,  breaking  all 
previous  records  for  accuracy.  Only  one  other 
contestant  iiualified-  writing  Pilnianic  Short- 
hand—with a  percentage  of  accuracy  of  91.11, 
Mr.  Behrin's  record  for  accuracy  in  1912  was 
97.01. 


Bookkeeping  from  page  28. 

gives  a  total  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
business.  If  money  is  taken  out  of 
the  business  by  way  of  dividends  or 
profits,  that,  of  course,  has  already 
been  done,  and  a  proper  showing  has 
been  made  in  profit  and  loss  account. 
The  amount  that  is  carried  to  the 
capital  account  as  a  net  profit  at  the 
last  is,  therefore,  an  actual  net  addi- 
tion to  the  capital  and  is  so  represent- 
ed. It  is  now  possible  to  balance  the 
capital  account  in  the  formal  way  by 
simply  making  a  balancing  entry  on 
the  debtor  side,  which  represents  the 
total  amount  of  capital  continued  in 
the  business,  and  this,  therefore  con- 
stitutes the  capital  to  be  used  for  the 
next  fiscal  period  and  which  is  the 
tiFst  or  opening  creditor  entry  for  the 
next  fiscal  period. 
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What  Are   You 
Going  To  Do? 

CMAS.    r.   CKAOIN. 

Holyoke,   Ma.sit.. 
pnon'ii  Business 
School. 


A  STORY  OF  WESTERN  JUSTICE 


The  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  is  a  mighty 
natural  wonder  The  Grand  Canyon  of  lower 
New  York  is  not  so  deep  as  the  mighty  wonder 
of  Colorado,  but  it  is  deep  enough. 

Nassau  Street  is  narrow,  not  more  than  30  or 
■10  feet  wide,  and  aliove  it  on  either  side  fnwer 
the  great  sky-scrapers  20  and  30  stories  high,  so 
that  the  street  is  always  in  shade  from  the  great 
buildings  on  either  side.  It  is  said  that  if  all  the 
occupants  of  the  Canyon  of  lower  New  York 
should  pour  into  the  street  at  one  time,  they 
would  be  piled  sixteen  deep,  one  on  top  of  the 
other. 

A  little  off  Nassau  street  runs  another  narrow 
street  and  one  of  the  first  buildings  upon  it  is  an 
old  fashioned,  Hve  story  building.  On  the  front 
you  read  the  sign,  "Boyd's  City  Despatch." 
boyd'.s  City  Desptach  is  a  national  institution, 
for  the  Company  can  give  you  a  list  of  names  of 
all  the  people  engaged  in  any  particular  busi- 
ness in  the  whole  I'nited  States  and  Canada. 

For  instance,  if  you  wish  to  send  circulars  to 
all  the  milliners  in  America  describing  some- 
thing you  have  for  sale,  Boyd's  City  Despatch 
will  sell  you  a  list  of  all  these  names  with  the 
proper  addresses,  and  you  can  send  out  your 
circulars,  or,  better  still,  tell  Boyd's  to  address 
the  envelopes,  and  send  them  such  printed  mat- 
teras  you  wish  enclosed,  they  will  have  these 
envelopes  properly  addressed,  enclose  the  print- 
ed matter,  pay  the  postage,  mail  the  letters  and 
send  you  a  bill  for  the  amount. 

The  old  building  is  crowded  with  a  curious  ar- 
ray of  humanity.  Go  in  there,  up  on  the  5th 
floor  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  you  will  find  a 
large  force  of  men,  mostly  middle  aged,  orolder, 
furiously  aildressing  envelopes  or  wrappers; 
they  are  men  of  intelligence. 

You  see  many  a  head  that  is  cut  on  noble  lines, 
but  everywhere  is  the  mark  of  dissipation.  These 
men  are  adilressing  envelopes  at  from  7.5c  to 
S1.35  a  thousand  from  printed  lists  furnished 
them.  They  are  the  "down  and  outs"  of  the 
great  city ;  men  who  came  there  at  your  age,  or  a 
little  older,  full  of  high  hope  and  ambition; 
came  to  conquer  the  city  and  make  themselves 
a  name  in  busine!.s  'Ihey  were  bookkeepers, 
accountants,  authors,  salesmen,  men  of  brains 
and  intelligence,  and  one  by  one  they  have 
gone  down  before  tTie  most  deadly  foe  that  hu- 
manity encounters:  Johti  Barlei-corn 
mightiest  warrior  of  all  the  world.  Napoleon' 
Caesar,  Alexander  and  all  the  ruthless  conquer- 
ers  who  have  left  a  trail  of  blood  and  death  be- 
hind them,  sink  into  insignificance  before /o/jji 
BnrJejcorii.  Alcohol,  that's  what  I  mean.  It 
has  slam  a  thousand,  for  every  one  of  the  war 
Gods  of  the  world,  and  is  still  slaying  them. 

When  a  man  is  down  and  out  completely, 
when  he  has  reached  the  very  last  level  and  cari 
get  no  lower,  can  get  no  Alcohol,  then,  if  it 
don't  kill  him  you  will  find  him  going 
around  to  Boyd's  City  Despatch  where  he  can 
always  get  a  job  addressing  envelopes.  For 
these  men  are  mostly  good,  rapid  busi- 
ness writers.  They  learned  that  in  the  days 
when  they  wore  good  clothes  and  ate  good 
food  and  went  among  men  like  men.  Some  of 
them  rally,  but  most  of  them  live  in  lodging 
houses,  where  for  2.'-ic  a  day  or  less  they  can  get 
a  room  in  which  to  sleep  and  they  can  sit  in  the 
office  and  smoke  anil  read  the  papers  and  they 
can  eat  at  the  numerous,  very,  very  cheap 
places  which  abound  along  the  Bowery. 

These  are  the  men.  many  of  them,  who  have 
drawn  high  salaries  in  their  days  of  prosperity 
Anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  or  8B,000 
and  even  more  has  been  the  salary  of  many  a 


man  who  bends  day  after  day,  over  his  desk  and 
adilresses  envelopes  at  a  dollar  a  thousand  and 
it  takes  a  good  man  to  address  a  thousand  of 
them  in  a  day.  But  he  can  live  on  a  dollar  a  day 
on  the  Bowery, 

AN  EX-ACCOUNTANT 

About  eight  years  ago  I  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  lower  New  York.  I  was  engaged 
in  soliciting  for  a  large  scliool  located  on  Broad- 
way near  Barclay  street.  It  was  my  business  to 
call  on  the  graduates  of  the  City  High  Schools 
and  Grammar  schools  with  the  purpose  of  in 
ducing  them  to  attend  the  very  excellent 
Business  School  which  I  represented. 

In  order  to  reach  easily  the  people  of  the  low- 
er east  side  I  took  a  room  at  the  Salvation  Army 
Hotel  at  the  head  of  Chatham  Square  on  the 
Bowery.  It  is  a  big  ten  story  granite  building 
and  contains  excellent  rooms  as  well  as  a  lot 
that  are  not  so  excellent,  but  for  $3.50  a  week,  I 
had  a  very  good  room  and  was  comfortably  lo- 
cated for  my  business.  It  was  a  queer  crowd 
that  drifted  in  there.  The  public  reading  room 
contained  son-,e  hard  looking  customers  and  the 
dormitories  upstairs,  where  they  lodged  them 
for  15c  and  25c,  were  enough  to  make  one  think 
of  the  Inferno,  but  down  stairs  it  was  peaceful 
and  quiet  and  there  was  a  small  private  reading 
room  for  permanent  guests  of  the  house,  and  it 
was  there  that  I  met  William  Klliott,  ex-ac- 
countant, a  downand-outer,  slowly  climbing 
back  towaril  respectability. 

It  was  through  him  that  I  found  out  about 
Boyd's  City  Despatch,  for  in  the  evenings.when 
I  came  back  after  supper,  1  always  found  this 
man  seated  at  a  table  »  riting  rapidly  from  print- 
ed lists  on  envelopes,  postal  cards  or  newspa- 
per wiappers.  He  did  not  have  much  to  say, 
but  I  was  always  afflicted  with  curiosity,  and  so 
one  day,  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  and  he 
told  me  he  was  addressing  envelopes  for  Boyd's 
City  Despatch. 

I  liked  to  write  in  those  days,  and  I  helped 
him  out  with  some  of  his  work,  taking  a  share  of 
tht  lists  and  addressing  the  envelopes.  In  this 
way  we  siruck  up  an  acquaintance,  and  1  found 
him  an  agreeable  tellow  after  I  came  to  know 
him,  and  it  was  he  who  told  me  this  story  of 
Western  Justice, 

THE  ACCOUNTANT'S  STORY 

Said  Elliott,  "I  graduated  from  an  up-country 
Business  College,  and  a  good  one,  along  in 
1876,  and  I  came  down  here  with  a  mighty  good 
opinion  of  myself.  They  had  told  me  at  the 
school  that  I  Iwas  a  bright  young  fellow,  and  I 
quite  agreed  with  them.  I  was  satisfied  on  that 
point,  I  thought  they  would  be  waiting  for  me 
down  here,  and  wondering  why  I  did  not  come 
sooner.  Well,  1  came,  I  saw,  but  1  did  nut  con- 
quer, at  least  not  right  away. 

My  entrance  to  New  York  excited  no  spe- 
cial comment,  business  ran  along  about  the 
same  as  before,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any 
greatanxiety  to  secure  my  services  but  I  got  a 
job  after  a  while  and  a  pretty  good  one,  too. 
They  paid  me  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  to 
start.  I  was  quick  at  figures,'  had  been  consider- 
ed rather  a  phenomenon  at  school.  I  could 
write  a  good  hand,  and  was  quick  and  active  and 
anxious  to  learn  and  to  get  business,  and  it  was 
not  long  until  I  was  drawing  twenty-tive  dollars 
a  week,  which  in  those  days,  or  in  these  days,  is 
pretty  good  pay  for  a  clerk.  I  saved  a  lithe 
money,  till  I  had  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
dollars  in  the  liank,  and  then  I  got  in  with  a 
crowd  that  was  a  good  deal  faster  than  I  was.  I 
didn't  get  down  and  out.  but  1  got  so  that  the 
General  Manager  of  the  firm  spoke  to  me  about 
It,  and  told  me  I  was  making  a  big  mistake. 

I  became  uneasy,  and  I  realized  that  he  was 
talking  truth,  too,  and  I  had  the  Western  fever. 
I  had  done  considerable  school  teaching  before 
I  ever  went  to  business  cfillege.  and  1  decided 
to  go  West,  and  buy  an  interest  In  a  business 
college  somewhere  out  there,  and  grow  up  with 
the  country,  and  make  a  big  fortune,  and  so  one 
day  in  the  spring  of  '85, 1  bought  a  ticket  for  St. 
Louis  and  started  in  answer  to  an  advertisement 
I  had  seen  of  a  business  college  for  sale  in  a 
thriving  city  of  Iowa. 

WESTWARD    HO   ! 

It  was  my  first  journey  outside  the  etfete  East 
into  the  wide  and  wooley  West,  and  to  anyone 


who  makes  this  journey  for  the  first  time  it  is  a 
revelation,  and  he  begins  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  big  country  of  ours. 

The  train  swept  through  beautiful  Ohio  and 
Ihdiana,  and  Illinois  with  its  waving  corn  fields, 
and  onwatd  over  the  newly  completed  steel 
bridge  which  spans  the  rolling  tide  of  the  blend- 
ed Missouri  and  Mississippiat  .St   Louis. 

Then  I  took  a  train  northward  and  landed  one 
evening  in  the  thriving  city  of  Iowa.  It  was  a 
place  of  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  center  of  a  good  farming  country,  for 
the  rich  soil  ot  Iowa  produces  a  bountiful  har- 
vest if  you  only  give  it  rain  occasionally. 

The  city  was  a  railroad  centre.  I  was  to  meet 
the  proprietor  of  the  school,  who  wished  to  sell 
me  a  half  interest,  at  the  hotel  the  next  morning. 
It  was  early  evening  when  Irleft  the  train, 
dusty  and  travel -worn  and  took  a  rather  rickety 
hotel  "bus,"  which  transported  me  over  rough 
and  muddy  roads  to  a  typical  western  hotel 
where  fried  chicken,  pork  tenderloin,  beef-steak 
and  eggs,  and  other  substantial  articles  of  food 
made  up  the  menu  at  the  supper  table. 

Those  were  temperance  days  in  Iowa,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  evidence  about  the  hotel  of- 
fice and  billiard-ronm  that  the  law  was  enforced 
on  about  the  same  plan  that  the  law  against 
swearing  is  enforced  here  in  the  East. 

There  were  the  same  blear-eyed  old  loafers 
that  we  find  around  any  country  tavern  in  a  state 
where  license  exists.  The  same  bottle  noses 
and  mottled  faces  and  red  eyes  which  indicated 
the  presence  of  Jolia  BarJevcorit's  recruits 
every  where,  and  plainly  mara  out  the  men  who 
have  enlisted  under  his  banner. 

l^nexpectedly,  the  young  man  who  proposed 
to  sell  me  a  half  interest  in  his  school  dropped 
into  the  hotel  office  that  evening.  He  was  a 
husky  Westerner  with  lots  of  get  up  and  go 
about  him,  but  mighty  little  scholarship.  What 
he  did  not  kuow  about  bookkeeping  and  other 
commercial  branches  would  have  filled  a  good 
sized  volume,  but  he  made  up  for  his  lack  of 
knowledge  with  enthusiasm,  and  was  really  one 
of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  knew. 

We  arranged  lo  go  up  and  see  the  school  the 
next  morning,  and  in  the  early  twilight,  we  sat 
on  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  hotel,  smoking  a 
iiuiet  cigar  after  the  supper  was  over,  and  talk- 
ing easily  about  this  thing  and  that  thing  and 
the  other  thing. 

THE  SHIVAREE 

The  night  was  dark,  the  roads  were  rough  and 
mtddy,only  here  and  there  a  scattering  street 
lamp  lit  up  the  dark  roadway.  Of  a  sudden  we 
heard  the  sound  of  distant  tumult,  the  barking  of 
dogs,  the  >  elling  of  men  and  boys,  the  blowing 
of  horns,  the  ringing  of  jangling  bells  and  a 
glare  lit  up  the  sky  to  northward,  and  then  a 
strange  scene  burst  upon  my  vision,  something 
the  like  of  which  I  had  nevei  seen  in  all  my  lite 
before. 

Down  the  street  there  came  a  galloping  string 
of  men,  nearly  a  hundred  I  should  think,  in 
double  file  together.  Between  them  was  a 
long  rope.  The  rope  had  cross  sticks  through 
it,  so  each  man  could  get  ahold  and  back  of  this 
was  a  tall  two  wheeled  sulky  such  as  is  u-ed  by 
trotting  horses.  In  it  was  a  young  and  stalwart 
man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  trousers  only,  bare 
headed  and  hanging  on  for  dear  life,  while  be- 
hind and  on  either  sice  of  the  wildly  running 
hundred  at  the  rope  were  a  swarm  of  men  and 
boys  with  waving  torches  and  jangling  cow 
bells  and  blowing  horns. 

They  swept  by  us  with  the  rush  and  roar  of  a 
tempest  and  I  said  to  my  comrade  as  I  started  to 
my  feet.  "In  heaven's  name,  tell  me  what  is 
this"!  "Oh.  said  he  with  a  laugh,  that  it  a  shiv- 
aree.  Tom  Wallace  is  the  fellow  in  the  sulky 
and  he  was  married  a  few  days  ago  to  Bess  Wil- 
son the  teacher  over  in  No.  6.  He  used  to  be  a 
fireman,  and  a  good  one,  and  he  has  just  been 
chosen  City  Marshal  of  the  place  and  the  old 
firemen  have  got  together  and  they  will  race 
him  all  over  the  town  in  that  sulky  and  if  he 
don't  hold  on  he  will  get  pitched  out  and  he 
knows  it.  Then  they  will  take  him  back  to  his 
house  and  he  will  set  up  the  cigars  and  as  like  as 
not  some  lemonade  with  a  stick  in  it  and  they 
will  let  him  alone." 

"He  and  Bess  skinned  out  of  town  the  day 
they  were  married  and  they  just  got  back  today, 
but  they  had  been  laying  for  him.  and  they  had 
no  more  than  got  into  the  nice  little  cottage  they 
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have  got  over  on  Crove  street  when  this  mob 
sailed  in  and  yanked  off  bis  coat,  pitched  him 
up  into  the  sulky,  hitched  on  the  ropes  and 
away  they  went." 

■•It  is  the  custom  of  the  town,"  he  added, 
specially  if  a  man  is  popular  and  Tom  stands  A 
1  with  all  the  -'Ijaoys."  He  was  a  mighty  good 
tire  chief  and  he  will  make  a  mighty  gooil  City 
Marshal  for  he  ain't  afraid  of  anything  and  he 
is  a  tiptop  fellow  too." 

HUYINC,   A  SCHOOL 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning,  Wilson, 
tlif  yotuig  man  who  owned  the  school,  and  my- 
self met  and  went  over  the  property  together. 
There  was  not  much  property.  A  lot  of  rickety 
oil)  desks,  which  looked  as  if  they  might  have 
come  over  in  the  Mayflower,  some  chairs,  a 
tal)le  or  two  comprised  the  furniture  of  a  rather 
dirty  and  dusty  looking  schoolroom,  but  the 
price  asked  was  not  large,  and  I  wished  to  try 
the  exi>eriment.  The  territory  looked  good  to 
me,  and  so  a  trade  was  completed. 

VVeilecided  to  move  out  of  the  present  quar- 
ters into  a  new  block  in  process  of  construction. 
Buy  ^ome  new  furniture,  and  wake  up  the  west, 
and  then  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  while  Wilson 
went  home  to  his  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

It  was  about  noon,  and  after  a  hearty  western 
dinner.  I  again  ;sat  in  the  shade  of  the  piazza, 
watching  the  queer  looking  teams  that  passed 
on  the  street.  Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of 
much  jabbering  of  small  boys,  jeers  and  derisive 
shouts. 

THE  DRUNKARD 

A  burly  young  man  came  staggering  down 
the  street  lurching  from  side  to  side  of  the  board 
walk,  shaking  his  fists  and  cursing  vigorously  at 
the  group  of  small  boys.  Verily,  this  was  a 
temijerance  town.  The  young  clerk  of  the  hotel 
h.ad  seated  himself  beside  me  and  he  said  as  the 
burly  young  man  reeled  by  the  house,  "That  is 
Nat  Sawyer  and  he's  a  bad  man  when  he  has  the 
drink  on,  good  enough  fellow  when  he  is  sober, 
but  ugly  and  wicked  when  he  is  drunk  and  the 
hnvs  want  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  He  half 
killed  a  man  at  Easter  time,  and  if  he  has  got  a 
gun  with  him,  he  is  especially  dangerous." 
"  It  was  an  early  day  in  April,  the  air  was  still 
chilly,  and  the  young  fellow  wore  a  long  loose 
rister  which  flapped  raggedly  aroung  his  wab- 
bling legs  as  he  made  his  devious  way  along 
the  Ijoard  sidewalk  of  the  principal  street.  "He 
is  going  down  to  the  depot,"  said  the  clerk. 
"There  are  two  or  three  doggeries  down  there, 
where  they  sell  moonshine  and  that  kind  of 
stuff,  and  there  is  liable  to  be  mischief."  The 
man  was  out  of  sight  and  we  saw  no  more  of 
him.  but  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the 
New  City  IVIarshal  came  down  the  street,  the 
same  young  man  I  had  seen  bouncing  about  in 
the  sulkv  the  night  before,  but  he  looked  very 
different  this  morning  in  a  spick  and  span  blue 
uniform  with  brass  buttons.  A  policeman's 
billy  was  buckled  at  his  side,  but  evidently  he 
carried  no  weapons. 

He  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  manhood  as  I 
have  everseen,  tall  and  straight  as  an  Indian,  fine 
clear  cut  face,  dark  brown  hair  and  a  kindly 
smile  for  evervbody  who  hailed  him  as  he 
passed  by,  for  it  was  his  first  moriiiDg  on  duty 
as  City  Marshal,  and  everybody  was  handing 
him  congratulations. 

"Where  are  you  going.  Tom?"  said  the  hotel 
clerk,  as  he  stopped  for  a  moment  in  front  of  our 
resting  place. 

"Well  they  say  Nat  Sawyer's  in  town  and 
raising  a  rumpus  down  at  the  depot  and  won't 
let  a  train  go  out,  so  I  guess  I'll  go  down  and 
pacify  him,"  said  the  Chief  as  he  went  on  his 
way. 

THE  ALARM 

The  Chicago  papers  had  come  in  and  I  was 
deep  in  the  perusal  of  the  day's  doings  the  wide 
world  over,  when  up  the  street  there  came  the 
sharp  cloppety.  cloppety,  clop  of  boots  on  the 
board  pavement  and  a  man,  or  r.ather  a  full 
erown  boy  came  running  rapidly  in  our  direc- 
tion, shouting  as  he  passed  by  each  store  and 
shop,  and  from  the  shops  men  and  women 
rushed  into  the  street  and  began  hurrying 
toward  the  depot.  As  the  boy  readied  the  ho- 
tel he  stopped  panting  lieavily  and  gasped  out. 
"Nat  Sawyer's  killed  Tom  Wallace  and  he  is 
hilling  111  Foster's  Lumber  Yard."  In  an  in 
slant  from  the  billiard  room  poured  the  loafers. 


from  the  otfire  came  the  proprietor,  from  the 
dining-room  came  the  waiters  and  the  waiter 
girls  and  even  the  chef  came  up  from  the  kitch- 
en with  a  huge  butcher  knife  in  his  hand. 

The  whole  town  seemed  alive  in  an  instant, 
and  a  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  hur- 
ried towards  the  Railroad  St.ation  and  then,  a 
moment  later,  the  firebell  rang  and  down  came 
the  firemen  without  the  machine  for  the  bell  did 
not  ring  the  fire  alarm  but  the  general  danger . -sig- 
nal and  the  men  came  out  without  the  apparatus. 

THE  MURDER 

And  now  just  a  word  as  to  what  has  happened. 
The  young  desperado  who  came  in  from  the 
country,  was  a  well  known  character.  Of  pow- 
erful physique,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
most  men  in  a  rough  and  tumble  mixup  but 
when  sober,  he  was  a  peaceable  enough  man 
and  not  inclined  to  quarrel,  but  a  single  glass  of 
liquor  made  a  different  man  of  him. 

You  know  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  anybody,  is 
to  arouse  the  animal  in  hirn.  Fortunately,  the 
donkey  more  than  any  other  animal  predomi- 
nates in  most  men  and  so  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  they  make  jackasses  of  themselves  but 
once  in  a  while,  you  find  a  man  whose  animal  is 
(he  tiger  and  when  th<it  man  gets  a  taste  of  that 
Devil's  broth,  alcohol,  he  will  do  savage  work  if 
opportunity  offers. 

Sawyer  had  come  in  the  day  before  with  his 
father,  a  very  decent  old  farmer.  He  had  started 
immediately  on  an  extendeil  spree,  and  his 
father  was  utterly  unable  to  make  him  go  home 
and  left  him  over  night. 

During  the  night,  he  had  cleared  ou^  a  dog- 
gery in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  baiUy  dam- 
aging the  proprietor,  who  did  not  dare  to  say 
anything  about  it  because  all  these  places  were 
illegal. 

After  he  went  down  town,  he  took  possession 
of  the  railroad  station  and  flourishing  a  heavy 
navy  revolver,  walked  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, assuring  the  railroad  men  that  no  train 
would  go  out  until  he  got  good  and  ready  and 
they  did  not  go  out  either,  for  he  was  known  to 
be  a  dead  shot  and  nobody  dared  to  send  a  train 
out  while  lie  kept  possession  of  the  platform. 

The  passengers  huddled  into  the  station,  the 
ticket  agent  sent  word  up  town  over  the  tele- 
phone to  the  city  marshal  and  after  he  had  held 
the  platform  for  about  a  half  an  hour,  the  new- 
city  marshal  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

He  was  unarmed  but  withoutthe  slighest  hesi- 
tation walked  up  to  the  drink-crazed  desperado 
and  said,  "Here  you,  Nat,  you  had  better  give 
me  that  gun,  it  might  go  off  and  hurt  you  or 
somebody  else,  and  you  wouldn't  want  that  to 
happen,  would  you?" 

The  desperado  glared  in  the  eyes  of  a  calm 
city  marshal  like  a  wild  animal  at  bay,  and  then, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  everybody,  quietly 
handed  over  his  gun  to  tlie  marshal,  who  took  it 
and  stuck  it  in  his  belt  and  said.  "Come  on  up 
town  Nat,  1  want  to  talk  with  you  a  little  about 
horses,  and  dogs,  and  guns." 

"All  right!"  said  Sawyer,  and  the  marshal 
quie'ly  taking  him  by  the  left  arm,  for  he  was 
staggering  rdther  badly,  started  up  town,  in- 
tendinff  to  put  him  in  the  town  lockup  and  let 
him  cool  off. 

It  was  beautifully  done  and  the  highest  ad- 
miration was  expressed  for  the  cool,  calm  city 
marshal  who  had  so  admirably  performed  his 
work. 

As  they  went  ujj  town  they  climbed  a  small 
elevation  or  hill  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  lum- 
ber yard  owned  by  the  Fosters,  well  known 
lumberdealers  of  that  section.  The  yard  was 
fenced  in,  leaving  an  open  gate,  large  enough 
for  a  team  to  pass  through. 

As  they  came  opposite  this  gate,  Wallace  still 
holding  .Sawyer's  left  arm,  the  latter  with  his 
hand  in  the  right  hand  pocket  of  his  long  ulster, 
suddenly  drew  another  pistol  from  that  pocket, 
swung  it  around  in  front  and  instantly  killed  the 
city  marshal. 

What  mad  streak  struck  him  the  Lord  only 
knows.  It  was  probably  an  instant,  sudden  im- 
pulse, for  he  had  been  walking  peacefully  and 
talking  peacefully,  but  a  drink-crazed  maniac 
acts  like  lightning  sometimes,  and  that  was  the 
case  now.  The  marshal  with  a  single  gasp 
threw  up  his  arms  and  Sawyer  snatching  the  re- 
volver from  his  body  leaped  through  the  gate 
and  hid  in  the  lumber  yard. 


THE  CAPTURE 

It  seemeil  as  if  every  house  and  store  had 
emptied  its  human  contents  into  the  muddy 
street  of  the  little  city.  The  sidewalks  were 
crowded  with  hurrying  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  and  through  the  mud  were  trudging 
more,  and  then  came  the  hurried  clang  of  the 
fire-bell  as  .the  firemen  on  a  four  horse  truck 
galloped  by,  a  score  of  husky  men  not  in  uni- 
form, but  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  actiim. 

A  great  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  open 
gate  of  Foster's  Lumber  Yard,  in  which  the 
murderer  had  taken  refuge,  but  the  crowd 
shrank  from  entrance,  for  it  was  known  that  the 
man,  crazed  with  drink,  was  heavily  armed. 
In  an  instant  up  came  the  fire  truck  and  in  an- 
other instant  three  or  four  policemen  drawn  in 
aback.  They  were  probably  the  entire  police 
force  of  the  little  city.  They  leaped  out  and 
joined  the  firemen. 

There  was  not  an  instant's  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  husky  fire  fighters  and  country  po- 
licemen. They  went  into  that  lumljer  yard  like 
a  pack  of  hounds  after  a  fox.  There  was  a  hur 
ried scuffling  and  shouting  of  directions  here 
and  there.  Everybody  was  waiting  for  a  volley 
of  pistol  shots,  but  they  did  not  come  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  out  came  the  crowd,  clutching 
and  dragging  along  a  shrinking  and  frigtitened 
man  who  had  been  brought  to  his  senses  by  the 
tragic  events  of  the  past  few  minutes. 

It  was  terror  on  the  f.ace  of  Sawyer,  not  feroc- 
ity, that  greeted  the  mob  wlio  were  shouting: 
"Get  a  rope!  (jet  a  rope!  Hang  him  up! 
Lynch  him!"  The  firemen  and  policemen 
formed  a  hollow  square  about  the  man  and  an 
officer  on  either  side  hurried  him  through  the 
waiting  mob  which  was  largely  made  up  of 
women,  children  and  shop  keepers.  They 
made  no  effort  to  get  at  him  and  the  officers  were 
bound  to  protect  him,  so  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
hurried  to  the  city  lockup  and  under  heavy  bars 
with  handcuffs  and  schackles  was  thrown  into  a 
cell  to  await  further  action. 

THE  COMING  OI'  THE  NIGHT. 

Night  fell  over  the  little  Iowa  city.  All 
aroumi  it  were  coal  mines,  and  many  of  the 
miners  came  into  town  at  night.  The  hotel  was 
crowileil.  Railro.ad  men  too.  were  off  duty  from 
the  switch  yards,  and  they  flocked  in.  On 
every  street  corner,  under  the  lamp  light  could 
be  seen  a  group  of  men  in  earnest  conversation. 

My  friend  Wilson  had  come  down  to  the  ho- 
tel. I  had  heard  much  of  Lynch  Law  in  the 
West,  anil  said  rather  anxiously  to  him,  "Is 
there  danger  of  trouble  here  tonight?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think  so.  The  city 
lockup  or  jail  is  pretty  strong,  and  the  man  in 
charge  of  it  is  an  old  soldier  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing that  walks.  He  will  guard  the  prisoner 
with  his  life.  Besides,  these  people  are  not  hot- 
blooded  Southerners,  but  men  of  the  middle 
West,  and  they  won't  do  anything  rash,  at  least 
I  don't  think  they  will.  This  fellow  will  be 
brought  up  before  the  police  court  judge  to- 
morrow and  will  be  handed  over  to  the  higher 
court  without  bail.  He  will  s.ave  his  worthless 
neck,  for  we  do  not  hang  murderers,  here  in 
Iowa,  just  send  them  to  the  pen  for  life,  and 
they  generally  get  out  in  a  few  years.  This  fel- 
low's father  is  pretty  well-to  do  and  will  see 
that  he  has  a  good  lawyer,  and  he  is  in  no  great 
danger  if  the  crowd  don't  take  a  notion  to 
handle  the  matter  themselves  as  they  have  done 
sometimes  in  this  state.  We  will  go  up  to  the 
trial  tomorrow  morning.  It  will  be  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  police  court  room  over  the  post 
oftice." 

"My  brother  is  a  lawyer  here  and  he  will  let  us 
in  before  the  court  assembles,  for  there  will  be 
a  crowd  there." 

The  night  passed  without  disturbance.  Slow- 
ly the  crowds  on  the  street  scattered  and  went  to 
tiieir  various  sleeping  places  and  long  before 
midnight  the  town  had  settleil  into  its  usual 
deadly  quiet. 

THE  POLICE  COURT. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Wilson 
drove  around  to  the  hotel  and  we  went  to  the 
court  room.  It  was  a  hall  large  enough  to  hold, 
say,  three  hundred  people.  Wilson's  brother, 
a  prominent  lawyer,  took  us  in  with  him  before 
the  doors  were  opened. 

( Concluded  ofi  the  thiidfrovi  last  page.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  letters  A,  C.  E.  H  and  D  are  all  based  on 
the  direct  oval.  Let  us  notice  thatthey  all  begin 
with  the  same  introductory  stroke  save  the  A, 
which  begins  with  the  shaded  part.  They  also 
end  with  the  same  oval  which  is  bi-sected  by  the 
line  on  which  the  letters  rest. 

The  U,  V  and  Y  all  begin  with  the  same  prin- 
ciple. In  the  last  part  of  the  V  there  is  a  slight 
compound  curve  which  is  not  at  all  easy.  Aim 
for  freedom  in  all  your  work. 


Bigger  Enrollment 


"Please  send  me  the  B.  E.  which  stands  for 
Better  Efforts,  Bigger  Enrollment  and  Better 
Education." 

Mr.  J.H.  Snyder,  Terre  Haute  Haute,  Ind., 
who  wrote  the  above  realizes  that  the  B.  E.  not 
only  helps  in  making  the  teacher's  work  more 
effective  and  the  student's  efforts  better,  but  it 
also  helps  in  increasing  the  enrollment. 
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Public  School 
Writing 

J.  O.  Peterson, 

Supr.  of  Writing, 
TACOMA,  WN. 


UDC 


ZIC 


FIFTH  WEEK  Repeat  the  work  for  fourth 
week  and  let  the  pupils  trace  an  oval  inside  of 
each  section.  This  oval  should  be  the  full  size 
of  the  space  and  should  touch  the  chalk  lines  on 
all  four  sides.  By  this  time  the  pupils  should  be 
able  to  strike  these  lines  and  trace  the  ovals  at  a 
count  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  strokes  a  minute. 


EIGHTH  WEEK  Place  an  aaa  exercise  m 
the  horizontal  lines  and  let  the  pupils  trace  it 
several  times.  Erase  and  let  the  pupils  write 
the  aaa  exercise  from  memory.  Now  let  them 
follow  your  chalk  with  their  hamls  and  eyes  as 
you  write  an  ooo  exercise  before  them.  Do  this 
several  times,  then  let  them  write  it  from  mem- 
ory while  you  count.  Repeat  this  process  and 
write  the  words,  "man"  and  "moon." 


SIXTH  WEEK  strike  parallel  lines  omit- 
ting the  slant  lines.  Places  a  uuu  exercise  in 
the  space  as  shown  in  illustration  and  have  the 
pupils  trace  them  to  a  count  of  about  fifty  down 
strokes  a  minute.  This  exercise  should  be 
about  the  height  of  the  space.  Erase  and  let  the 
pupils  write  the  exercise  from  memory.  Re- 
peat this  process  using  the  mmm  exercise  in 
the  same  manner.  As  soon  as  you  have  estab- 
lished movement  and  position,  work  for  form. 
The  "m"  exercise  is  made  with  an  over  stroke; 
this  should  be  practiced  next. 

The  work  given  in  the  outlines  for  the  previ- 
ous six  weeks  should  have  accomplishetl  two 
things :  First  a  boldness  of  stroke  and  a  knowl- 
etlge  of  the  sensation  produced  by  the  chalk's 
gliding  rapidly  and  smoothly  over  the  black- 
board; Second— The  ability  to  judge  size  and 
proportion  with  the  eye  alone.  The  former  is 
the  beginning  of  skill  in  writing:  the  latter  is 
the  beginning  of  form  knowledge.  These  two 
things  accomplished,  our  next  step  should  be  to 
develop  continuity  of  motion  or  power  of  en- 
tlurance;  i.e..  train  the  muscles  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  write  several  minutes  without  tiring. 


NINTH  WEEK  Tracing  ^the  parallel  lines 
can  now  be  omitted  except  for  occasional  re- 
view. It  will  oe  found  sufficient  to  strike  a 
single  line  on  which  to  write.  Let  the  pupils 
visualize  the  ccc  exercise  and  write  it  from 
memory.  Erase,  visualize  and  write  again. 
Repeat  this  process  writing  the  word,  "can." 
The  words  here  outlined  are  merely  suggestive. 
Words  that  have  occurred  in  the  reading  lesson 
that  contain  the  letter  which  is  being  empha- 
sized should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  words 
here  outlined  whenever  possible. 


TENTH  WEEK  \'isualize  the  "x"  "v" 
and  "w."  Take  only  one  letter  at  the  time. 
Make  an  exercise  of  each  by  combining  three  or 
four  letters  and  write  and  write  the  exercise  to 
count.  Note  little  angle  or  turn  in  the  "v"  or 
"w"  there  should  be  no  pause  for  this  turn  nor 
is  there  any  added  pressure  on  the  chalk.  The 
little  cfot  is  made  by  making  a  round  turn. 
When  you  trace  this  point  make  the  turn  large 
enough  so  that  it  shows  a  little  loop.  Now  visu- 
alize and  write  simple  words  that  contain  these 
letters. 


SEVENTH  WEEK  Trace  parallel  horizon- 
tal lines  as  for  previous  week  omitting  the 
slant  lines.  Be  sure  that  each  pupil's  lines  are 
not  closer  that  six  mches  together  nor  wider 
than  eight  inches  apart.  Begin  at  the  left  and 
trace  the  eee  exercise.  Erase.  Strike  the  paral- 
lel horizontal  lines.  Write  the  word  men  on 
the  blackboard  letting  the  pupils  point  their 
crayon  at  your  hand  and  follow  your  motion  as 
you  write.  Repeat  two  or  three  times,  then 
erase.  Let  the  pupils  turn  and  write  the  word 
from  memory.  I'rge  them  to  write  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  or  as  quickly  as  you  liid.  Repeat 
several  times  until  each  pupil  writes  a  legible 
word  with  an  unfaltering  motion. 


ELEVENTH  WEEK  Visualize  and  write 
the  sss  exercise  several  times  or  until  the  pupils 
make  it  with  a  sharp  top  and  closed  bottom. 
Then  follow  with  the  word  "sees."  \'isualize 
and  write  the  rrr  exercise  and  then  use  it  in  a 
word.  Krom  now  on  pupils  may  do  a  limited 
amount  of  busy  work  at  the  blackboard  if  it  is 
desired.    The  work  should  consist  only  of  such 


words  as  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  and  they 
should  be  simple  in  nature.  Pupils  will  also 
take  a  gre<it  deal  of  pleasure  and  derive  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  by  reviewing  independently 
S(tme  of  the  exercises  which  they  have  previous- 
ly practiced.  If  it  is  noticed  that  they  begin  to 
scribble  carelessly  they  should  be  sent  to  their 
seats. 


TWELFTH  WEEK  Write  a  simple  iii  ex- 
ercise. Then  trace  it  over  bringing  the  point  of 
the  "i"  up  nearly  to  the  top  line.  Illustrate  this 
from  the  blackboard  two  or  three  times  letting 
the  class  follow  the  motion  of  the  hand  with 
their  eyes  anti  crayons.  Let  the  pupils  write 
the  iii  exercise  and  change  it  to  a  ttt  exercise 
several  times  showing  them  when  and  where  to 
cross  the  "t."  After  several  lessons  review  the 
aaa  exercise.  Trace  a's  bringing  the  point  up 
high  as  in  the  "t,"  thus  changing  the  "a"  to 
"d,'  All  this  should  be  done  with  a  free,  light 
touch.  The  count  should  be  from  fifty  to  sixty 
down  strokes  a  minute. 


THIRTEENTH  WEEK  Strike  the  two  par- 
allel horizontal  lines.  Make  an  oval,  tracing  it 
seven  times.  At  the  count  eight  swing  to  the 
right  without  changing  the  rr.otion  and  finish 
iiu*  the  line  with  an  111  exercise  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  When  pupils  <lo  this  readily, 
change  the  last  "1"  to  "b,"  then  change  the  last 
two  I's  to  b's,  gradually  changing  all  the  I's  to 
b's.  The  1,  1),  h  and  k  are  very  simple  and  the 
pupils  will  readily  learn  to  make  all  four  letters 
this  week.  Proceed  with  the  b  and  k  as  directed 
for  the  b.  Then  visualize  and  write  words  con- 
taining those  letters. 


(Conlinued  on  second  following  pane.) 
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A  photographic  reproduction  of  the  writing  of  K.  \V,  Bloser  in  1804.  Generously  loaned  bv  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Director  of  Commercial 
Department  and  Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the  grades.  Few  of  the  younger  penmen  of  to-day  know  of  Mr.  Bloser's  skill,  as  he  rarely  attempts  the  pro- 
fessional hand,  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  busiuess  management  of  the  B.  E.  and  allied  businesses. 


This  is  the  first  of  many  superior,  unique,  artistic  alphabets  we  shall  present  from  time  to  time  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah,  High  School. 
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Continued  from  second  preceding  page 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK  Review  the  iii  ex- 
ercise. Then  trace  it.  adding  a  loop  below  the 
line  thus  changing  the  i  to  j.  Visualize  and  re- 
peat several  times.  Then  review  the  aaa  exer- 
cise, trace  it,  adding  the  loop  below  the  line 
thus  changing  the  a  to  g.  Visualize  and  write 
several  words  containing  these  letters. 


FIFTEENTH  WEEK  \isualize  and  write 
the  "y"  and  "z."  In  both  these  letters  note  that 
the  tirst  part  is  made  with  the  over  stroke  or  the 
lirst  part  of  the  "n."  A  common  mistake  is  to 
make  the  tirst  part  of  the  "y"  sharp  at  the  top 
like  the 'i."  The  loop  below  the  line  should 
not  be  much  longer  than  the  part  of  the  letter 
that  is  above  the  line. 


SIXTEENTH  WEEK  Review  the  "1"  writ- 
ng  live  or  six  of  the  letters  joined.  Then 
change  the  last  "1"  to  "f."  Erase  and  change 
the  last  two  "I's"  to  "f's,"  gradually 
one  by  one  changing  all  the  "I's"  to  "f's." 
Then  visualize  and  write  the  word  "leaf."  In 
demonstrating  the  "F"  show  that  it  is  taller 
above  the  line  and  that  the  foUl  below  the  line 
is  not  more  than  half  a  space.  Review  the  ggg 
exercise  four  in  a  series  and  change  the  last  "g" 
to  "q."  Gradually  change  all  the  g's  to  q's 
while  maintaining  the  same  rate  of  speed.  Re- 
view the  j)j  exercise.  Change  the  last  "j"  to 
"p."  Gradually  change  each  "j"  to  "p."  Visu- 
alize and  write  the  word  "jump." 

The  foregoing  lessons  cover  all  the  letters  of 
the  small  alphabet.  By  this  time  the  pupils  will 
have  written  words  containing  all  these  letters. 
Some  of  them  will  not  yet  be  able  to  remember 
where  each  of  these  letters  begin  and  end.  Care 
must  consequently  be  exercised  in  giv- 
ing them  letters  to  write  to  see  that 
they  begin  them  properly,  end  them  prop- 
erly anti  write  them  with  unfaltering  mo- 
tion. All  of  this  work  has  been  done  at  the 
blackl)oard.  Little  or  no  writing  should  have 
been  attempted  at  the  seats  as  yet.  The  tirst 
graile  B  teacher  should  however  do  enough 
work  at  the  seats  before  the  pupils  pass  on  so 
that  they  will  have  some  skill  in  handling  their 
pencils  and  paper. 


The  death  of  F.  B.  Virden,  Aug.  16,  1913,  at 
Walden,  Chicago,  proprietor  of  the  Chicago 
Business  College,  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
and  as  a  shock  to  all  who  knew  him  well.  He 
had  been  ill  for  a  year  and  confined  to  his  home 
snice  February,  the  cause  of  his  death  being  a 
combination  of  Bright's  disease,  dropsy  and 
heart  failure. 

Mr.  Virden  was  born  in  Jersey  County,  111., 
Jan.  20,  1864.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
county  and  at  Valparaiso.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College  of  Chicago. 

In  1888  he  boughtan  interest  in  the  Chicago 
Business  College,  which  he  later  purchased  out- 
right, erecting  in  1912  a  building  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  school  which  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  few  largest  privately  owned  commercial 
schools  in  America. 

In  189-1  he  married  Miss  L.  Mae  Nelson,  who 
succeeds  to  the  business  and  who  seems  pe- 
culiarly and  specially  qualified  to  carry  it  on 
successfully.  Mrs.  Virden  very  successfully 
managed  Dixon  College  from  1907  to  1910, 
when  he  sold  the  institution,  previous  to  which 
she  had  been  principal  of  one  of  Chicago's 
largest  schools  for  five  years. 

Two  SODS,  Frederick  W.,  aged  16  and  Harold 
N.,  aged  14,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  survive. 
two  boys  having  passed  away,  one  at  the  age  of 
10  mos,,  and  the  other  at  2  years. 

In  1906  he  purcliased  Hammond  College  ;  in 
1911,  Gary  College,  and  in  1012  Austin  College. 

Mr.  Virden  was  a  man  of  large  optimism,  keen 
business  insight,  generous  impulses,  who  loved 
his  work  and  workers,  and  whom  thousands 
loved  and  esteemed  and  admired  in  return. 

The  Commercial  School  profession  lost  in  Mr. 
Virden  one  of  its  largest  and  best  men.  Our 
sympathy  is  extended  to  the  wife  and  mother 
and  sons,  and  brother  E.  L.  Virden.  We  wish 
her  strength  equal  to  her  courage  and  success 
equal  to  her  wisdom  in  carrying  forward  the 
work  so  worthily  begun,  and  that  the  sons  may 
come  unto  their  own  in  the  inheritance  of  abili- 
ty and  character  so  richly  theirs  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  the  success  of  their  parents. 
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A  list  of  thirteen  subscriptions  to  the  Students' 
Edition  and  four  to  the  Professional  Edition  came 
the  early  part  of  August  from  Geo.  W.  Collins, 
Penman  in  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich, 
Mr.  Collins  is  an  exceptionally  fine  teacher  of 
penmanship  as  well  as  a  fine  penman  and  fine 
man  or  he  could  not  hold  his  job. 

Mr.  Miles  F.  Reed,  of  the  Academy  of  Idaho, 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  starts  the  new  year  by  getting 
his  students  to  subscribe  for  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator.  A  list  of  eighty  subscriptions  has 
been  received  from  him. 

Mr.  J.  (j.  Moore,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  recently  fa- 
vored us  with  a  list  of  subscriptions.  Mr.  Moore 
writes  a  good  ornamental  hand  as  shown  by  the 
signature  on  his  letter. 

We  received  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Mason,  Treas.  of 
the  Review  and  Herald  Publishing  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  list  of  eleven  subscriptions 
to  the  Professional  Edition  of  The  Business 
Educator.  Mr.  Mason  writesa  splendid  hand 
and  possesses  enough  enthusiasm  to  enlist  others 
in  the  cause  of  good  writing. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Curry.  Heald's  College,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  sent  us  a  large  list  of  subscriptions  during 
the  warm  weather  of  June.  Mr.  Curry  is  evident- 
ly able  to  create  interest  in  his  penmanship  class 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 


SPECIMENS 

Some  splen<lidly  written  cards  are  at  hand 
from  the  pen  of  the  Spanish  American  Pen- 
man. Mr.  P.  Escalon,  S.  Ana,  Salvador,  C.  A. 


F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  Bldo..   KantM  Cltn.    Mo. 


TINTSLOPE  PAPER 

If  used  in  your  school  now,  will  give  excell- 
ent results  for  the  entire  year- 
It  gets  the  right  slant,  the  right  location  of 
paper  on  desk,  and  correct  margin  at  once. — 
Excellent  for  teaching  correspondence. 
|1  per  ream,  .5  reams.  5  per  cent  discount. 
10  reams,  10  per  cent  discount. 
Cash  to  accompany  order. 

TINTSLOPE  PAPER  CO. 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J 


THE  GMEINER  OBLIQUE  PEN-HOLDER. 

;  naturall.v  between  thumb  and  fore-Hnjer.    Si-lentlH 
Blvliie  absolute  freedom  of  motion. 


A  PEN  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  "GRIP  " 

ly  molded  to  conform  to  shape  of  llnBers.     Held  without 


►THUMB  FITS  HERE 


A.  J.  GMEINER 


jn  of  the  hand,  when 
islble  to  professional 
fKlCE»l.U(J 

119  MARKET  STREET 


beginners.      In- 
,  for  HneBt  work 

POUGHKEEPSIE,   N.  Y. 
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A  well  paying  Bnslnees  and  Normal  School  located  In  a 
city  snrronnded  by  rich  agricnltnral  district  In  one  of  the 
central  states.  Well  established.  No  competition.  Ex- 
cellent reputation.  Enrollment  last  year  over  2.^iO- 
Gronnds  and  fully  equipped  bricli  building  included. 
"  '       '--— •      -■  for  selling.     Address  A  1 

ss  Educator.  Columbus,  1 1. 


FOR  SALE  More  than  2500  addresses  of  Busi- 
ness Training  Schools  in  the  U.S. 
The  only  "S19  per  cent  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.  DAWSON, 
1235  Northwood  Street,  Chicago,  111- 


BUSINESS     COLLEGE, 

for  sale  at  once:  up  to-date,  in  good  town;  in 

voice  aljout  S600.00  and  will  bear  investigation 

BOX  461,  CORSICANA,    TEXAS. 


SHOW  CARD  WRITING 

Shading  and  Marking  Ten  Lettering  taught  by  Mall. 
s,Tap  Bonk  Specimens  and  BIrthdav  Cards,  l.'ic  and  2.')C. 
Enclose  2c  stamp  tor  specimen  and  circulars. 

T.  H.  MILLER,   SHADING    PEN    ARTIST 
BOX    7.   CHARLESTON.    MO. 


THE  EASTERN  PENMAN,  published 
every  month  by  B.  H.  Spencer,  Palerson,  N.  J., 
a  magazine  of  twenty  pages  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  muscular  movement  penmanship. 
Many  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  I'nited  S'ates 
are  contributors.    Sample  copy  5c. 


WANTED 

Managers,  teachers  anil  salesman  for  our 
branch  schools:  Address,  Williams  Business 
College.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


W  A.  N  T  K  D 

A  capable  man  to  take  charge  of  the  only  Business  Col 
lege  in  a  <-ity  of  .15.000.  I'art  Interest  can  be  had  if  desired 
but  not  necessary.    Don't  replyjinless  yon  have  the  ahill 


CARD  WRITING 

II  write  your  name  on  one  dozen  white,  col.ired, 
1  or  comic  <-ards  for  l.'jc  or  two  dozen  for  '^6c.  Age 
ited.  Samples  and  terms  to  Agents  for  a  2  cent  star 
J.   C.  DEW,  CHARLESTON,   W.   VA. 


Beautiful  Black  and  Glossy. 
Good  for  line  and  shade. 

1  Bottle  10c. 

1  Pint  40c 

1  Quart  T.'ic. 

120  W.  Pretcolt.  Salina.  Kansas. 


Teachers!    Students! 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Adams' 
band  book  of  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic.  It 
makes  Rapid  Calculation  interesting  and 
easy.    Send  25c  today  for  a  copy. 

F.  B.  ADAMS 

503  Donaghev  BIdg.  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  teach  the  following  branches  by  mail : 

SHOW  CARD  WRITING 

Business  Wriling               Engrossing 
Ornamental  Writing           Pen  Drawing 
Round  Hand                      Automatic  Pen  Lettering 
Pen  Lettering                     Flourishing 

SHOW  CARD  WRITER'S  SUPPLIES 

The  famous  Ebcrhard  Brushes. 
Coast  Brand  of  Dry  Adhesii-e  Colors. 

(Just  mixed  with  water! 
Coast   Manual.  Text   Book   for  the  Sign  and 

Show  Card  Writer,  $3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  School  and  Supplies. 

"Good  Teachers  For  Qood  Schools" 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  commercial  and  short- 
hand teachers,  rosltlonslisted  fromCoasttoCoast.  May 
we  help  you  to  a  better  position  ?    No  enrollment  fee. 

UNION  TEACHERS  BUREAU 
Tribune  BIdg.,    (Established  in  1877)     New  York  City. 


>^,  INCREASE  YOUR 
'       EARNING  POWER 


FOR  s.a.x.e:i 


uess  college  located  In  a  tow 
nded  by  a  flue  farming  conn 
reasonable.    Possession  g|y 


[  of  16.000  inhabitants; 
lunlty.   Good  business. 


Send  thh 


,  Hv 


THE  IDEAL  PENMANSHIP  COURSE 

the   most  complete   self  Instrnctor  on   the  market, 
worth  DOLLARS,  but,  it's  SKNSE  to  get  it,     Addres 

IDEAL  PEN  ART  COMPANY 

2818   FRANKLIN   Ave.  CLEVELAND, 


FOR  SALE! 

Best  business  college  proposition  in  Southwest 
Enrolled  33  in  August;  well  established;  fine 
reputation;  will  sell  reasonable;  owner  must 
move;  growing  city,  10,000;  in  best  agricul- 
tural belt. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Hugo,  Okla. 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  equipment  of  Yellowstone 
Business  College  at  Livingston,  Montana. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  party. 
For  particulars  address, 

T.   M.  SWINDLEHURST, 
LIVINGSTON,  MONTANA 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

E»tal)llt.he(i  S  years:  widely  advertised;  low 

winters,  free  nommers:  cost  operation  SilOO  ea 

month;    Income  86000;    Inventory  «3500;    efjnlp 

Al;  no  debts:  attendance  100;  growing     no  re 

titlon;    city  10.000:    rich  Western  territory  f.n  (] 

draw  from:    reason  for  selllnK  owner  Interest 

newspapers;  price  «4000  cash,     Kont  answer  n 

yon  have  funds  and  want  paving  proposition 

nhin. 

AUTUMN  VACANCIES 


lie 


■  for 


'.  large  list  of  .\iilumn  vacan- 
cies. We  have  direct  calls  from  all  parts  of  the 
Northwest.  Free  enrollment  to  Commercial, 
Manual  Training  and  other  specialist   teachers. 

NORTHWEST  TbACHERS'  AGENCY 

T.  B.  HANNA.  A  M.,  Mgr,     NORTH  YAKIMA.  WASH 


POSITIONS  FOR  PENMAN 

We  need  more  commercial  leachcrs  who 
are  good  business  penman  to  recommend 
We  have  the  vacancies  and  are  yetting 
others  daily.  Write  for  our  FKKE  litera- 
ture. 

THE    INSTRUCTORS'S  AGENCY, 

MARION,    INDIANA 


Under  School  Monagement 

A  Specialist  in  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

Hallonai  Scnool  &  Teacners'  Boreau 

4810   LIBERTY   AVENUE, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenub,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  colleee  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and  other    teachers    to    colleees 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges, 

WM.  O.   PRATT,  MANAGER 


Wetiavemany  excellent  openings  in  the  leading  HIGH  SCHOOLS  and 
BUSINESS  COLLEGES  all  over  the  United  States,  and  new  positions 
coming  in  daily.  Le  us  place  yournameon  our  "Opportunity  Register." 
Free  enrollment. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (IncorporaUd)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


DAV[NPORLIOWA 


third  in  size  among  Iowa  cities,  took 
our  man  for  the  head  of  the  Business 
Department  in  the  High  School.  The 
ereat  Tacoma  High  School,  with  its  2000  students,  secured  a  second 
man  through  ns.  The  MacCormac  School,  Chicago,  recentlv  se- 
lected our  candidate.  Scores  of  good  positions  goiiie  to  our  riiem- 
'        ■     "  ■  '  later,  write  to  THE  Bl'RE.^U 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT,   Mgr.  WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS    MO 


COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 

sPEcrA^ry 


recent  summer 


R.     B.    I.    TRAINING     SCHOOL     of  the  112  members  of  , 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  ^o^s'^e'te'aX'l's^flifc.  26  the  shorthand 
diploma:  7  the  commercial  diploma;  27  the  special  (iregg  course  iliploma-90  in  all.  Nearly 
all  of  these  graduates  have  secured  positions.    The  others  are  being  r<rcommended  and  placed. 

Is  ynnr  knowledge  of  the  commercial  texts  Bofflclent  for  teaching?  If  not,  yon  should  lose  no  time  In  making 
it  etfectlve.  A  nnmber  of  prospective  commercial  teachers  have  jnst  registered  with  ns  to  seenre  this  preparation, 
.loin  this  class  and  get  ready  for  onr  nest  snnimer  school  work  in  methods.     Send  for  our  prospectus  and  iiulletin. 

ROCHESTER    BUSINESS    INSTITUTE  ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


$33,000 
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THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

(A   SPECIALTY    BY    A   SPECIALIST.) 
E.    GAYLORD.    Mawjcer  PROSPECT    HILL,    BEVERLY.    MASS. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthias  Thoemmel 

liave  the  honor  of  annoiincinp: 

the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Mary 

to 

Mr.  James  Francis  O'Halloran 

on  Saturday,  August  tlie  sixteenth 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Krskine 

announce  tlie  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Kubena  Elvira 

and 

Mr.  Michael  L.  Leiphnlz 

on  Wednesday.  July  the  twenty-third 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

Allenvdle,  Michigan 

At  Home 

after  September  fifteenth 

1302  West  Lexington  Street 

Baltimore.  Md. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frances  Grey  Curtis 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Alma  Grey 

to 

Mr.  Koyal  Warner  Decker 

on  Tuesday,  August  the  fifth 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

Alameda.  California 

Will  be  at  home 

after  September  the  fifteenth 

H28  Everett  Avenue 

Oakland.  California 


PENMANSHIP  BY   MAIL 

If  von  want  to  write  better,  at  least  expense,  let 
me  know.  Pen  written  copies selentmeally  prepared; 
write  for  partlenlars  and  free  samples.  Mention 
eonrse  desired. 
15  Cards  for  2ftc. 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS.     I  have  had  en- 

graved   six    of 

my  most  elaborately  engrossed  Resolutions 
and    Memorials,    prints    of    which    (6  i  9 
inches)  I    am  pleased  to  ofiFer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 
P.  W.  COSTELLO.  Scr.nlon,  Pfc. 


rnilDTNFV  Helps  You  to  a 
LUUHmLT  higher  Salary 


nd  raises  salaries. 
I'anl  writing  and  ornamental  wrltlne  also  tanght 
In  IllK  F.wciuiTK  W,>v,  Write  forlUnstrattd  jonr- 
nal  If  Interested.    Jnst  a  postal  will  do, 

Francis  B,  Courtney,  Box  G.  492,  Detroit.  Mich. 


J    R.  BENN^ETT 

WRITE  TODAY 

PENMANSHIP 

Lessens  by  Mall, 

-       PRICES   RIGHT 

253  W,  66  ST,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Penmanship  class,  Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Miss  Ida  M.  Baldwin, 
teacher.  B.  E.  Certificates  won  by  pupils  on  the  wall  with  specimens  above  them. 


By  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Crouse,  Los  Angeles.  Calif ,  penman,  21st  Ave  ,  Intermediate  School 


BE    A    BANKER 

Splendid  opportunities  for  eon 
teachers  and  students,  fleasan 
<lHirt  hours,  all  holidays  off.  veal 
II. in  with  pav,  EO,.d  salary,     Illplor 


tMtRlCAN  SCHOOL  OF  BtNKINC,  164  MCLEWE  BID  ,  COLUMBUS.  0. 


ite    your 


I   KEIARNEY  ^"^   "^  NEBRASKA 

I       Resident  and  Correspondence  Classes 


"e„  CARDS 

for  16  ceats, 

I    will   give  fr«e    a  pack   of 
samples   and    sand    terms  to 
■ith  each  order, 

AGXKTS    WAKTES 

T 
the  marliet. 
Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  ditferent  colors.  Sample  100 
postpaid,  15c  l.tKiO  by  express,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red   stamp. 

About   25   different 


postpaid,  25c  ■    Lesfc   for 


,.,.   ,,„„.H..",  -"-      —   •-    !"''■   0>o»"y  Black 

or  Very  Be.st  White,  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er. Kic,  Gillott's  No-  I  Pens,  10c.  per  doa.  Lessons  In 
Card  Writincr,    Circular  for  stamp 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  17(.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


Script  Illxistrations 

prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookkeepings  texts. 
L'orrespondence  texts,  etc  ,  in  a  superior  style  of 


ing. 


DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 


with  inferior  writing.     It  cheapens  yourproduct. 
For  high  grade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 
S.  E.  LESLIE, 


LATROBE.  PA. 


//A1/J-/1//1C1  aounrafor  p(iy\/r\a'\. 
f?vjA-fro/7\yozj^  6op/<zj  hy/^ue, 

qr<eo:/- pe.n/r\<zj'\. orjy  ^•S^ 

— A^.  M.  A  LB  I N-— 

/■7c7ai-ish  e>-usii\<L-5S  Go/AZ^(Z--' 

Edmonton.  Alberta. gan. 


Improve  Your  Sclool  Work 

IN  PUNCTUATION 

It's  your  weak  point  every  year. 

85,00  will  give  excellent  material  /or  punc- 
tuation for  .'lO  students,  giving  them  48  les- 
sons each.     Key  for  teachers. 

You  don't  punctuate  by  rule-no  one  does.  You 
punctuate  by  sense,  the  same  as  a  printer.  Then 
train  llie  pupil  in  the  same  way.  Key  furnished  to 
schools  for  examination, 

W.  J.  TRAINER 

PERTH   AMBOY.   N.  J. 
Lonrsf  l>y  Mail  to  Iiidirhluals. 
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Businesss  writing  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Collins,  the  efficient  instructor  of  writing  in  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Kapids,  Mich, 


CIVIU  SERVICE 


nplete  only  gfS.OO    In- 


pie  lessons,  valuable  illustrated  catalogue  and  Eullipartle- 
nlars  FREE.     .\d(1ress 

CIVIL   SERVICE    CORRESPO.^IDENCE  SCHOOL, 

TRENTON,  N.   J. 


FINE  PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Cnursesin  Shading  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  Yru  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
pioyment,  there  is  money  in  this  work  for  vou. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulacs  and  free  sam- 
pies  of  our  line  Pen  .Vrt  Work.    Address, 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 

JUNCTION    CITY.   OHIO 


Lehman's    Standard     Penmanship 

Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  and 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  oi'i  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages.  25c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.  B.   LEHMAN 
Central  High  Scliool  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Portrait  of  and  blackboard  writing  F.  A.  Kaczmarek,  penman.  Sacred 
Heart  College,  Prairie  du  Chein,  Wis.,  who  has  secured  the  bulk  of  his 
penmanship  inspiration  and  instruction  from  the  Business  Educator. 


^.i.ci/:JtS<raAycO.A.a-Vct4yn^^ 
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Knife,  water  color,  and  pen  work  by  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Blackboard  writiop  by  T.  C.  Sawyier,  Supr.  of  Writing,  Norwood,  (.).. 
Public  Schools.  No  ruled  lines  were  used,  Mr.  Sawyier  believing  in 
training  the  eye  to  arrange  the  work  without  mechanical  aids. 
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GOAST   COLLEGE   SYSTEM 
OF  SHOW  CARD   WRITING 

(BV  E.  S.    I.AWYKR,    PRESIDENT  OF 

THE    COAST    COLLECE    OF    I.ET- 

TERIMi;.  LOS  ANliELES    CAL.) 
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Lf  sson  No.  2. 

In  taking  up  this  alphabet,  the  Show  Card  Ro- 
man, do  not  begin  to  make  a  letter  until  you 
have  thoroiiRrhly  mastered  the  strolies  which  go 
to  Hnish  up  the  letter,  the  spurs.  In  making  the 
bottom  spur  as  in  No  2,  the  brush  is  rolled  be- 
tween the  index  finger  and  thumb,  tirst  roll  the 
brush  down  to  the  right,  then  lift  the 
brush  o  ff  the  paper,  then  roll  down 
to  the  left,  keeping  the  brush  on  the  pa- 
per, and  then  roll  back  to  the  right  again. 
To  make  the  top  spur  correctly  and  rapidly  in 
the  last  stroke  of  small  and  capital  W,  \',  X  and 
Y,  place  the  brush  almost  parallel  with  the  line 
as  in  No.  3.  and  then  turn  brush  in  thumb  and 
finger  holding  the  right  hand  corner  of  brush 
perfectly  still  and  turning  the  left  corner  of 
lirush  down.  The  principal  in  No.  4  is  made  by 
starting  the  brush  parallel  with  the  line  and 
turning  the  brush  as  it  extends  to  the  end  with  a 
gradual  taper  as  in  capital  F,  E,  L,  Z.  In  mak 
Hig  small  and  capital  W  and  V.  as  in  No.  5,  turn 
the  brush  at  end  of  initial  stroke,  start  out  by 
holding  the  brush  at  45°  and  just  as  you  are 
about  to  finish  the  stroke  twist  brush  a  little  to 
left  in  order  to  give  it  the  correct  slant  to  join 
the  second  stroke  of  the  letter. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  the  letters.  Do  nol 
try  for  speed  but  rather  take  your  time  and  do 
your  work  well.  Our  next  alphabet.  The  mark- 
ing is  the  Department  Store  alphabet,  and  the 
one  we  will  use  later  oo  for  a  speed  drill,  but  we 
shall  not  try  for  speed  until  the  last  end  of  the 
course.  We  will  then  have  had  the  forms  of  the 
letters  well  established  in  our  minds  and  hands 
at  which  time  we  can  safely  speed  up.  Just  now 
we  will  sacrifice  our  speed  for  form  and  later  on 
we  will  not  be  so  particular  about  the  forms,  but 
work  more  for  speed. 

Master  this  style  of  letters  and  figures  as  it  is 
thf  alphabet  most  used  by  the  up-to-date  public 
Show  Card  Writer,  therefore  you  should  give  it 
your  best  efforts. 

In  our  next  lesson  we  take  up  the  Marking  or 
■Speed  Ball'  alphabet  the  one  that  is  used  in  De- 
partment Store  work.    Don't  miss  it. 


By  W.  C.  Brownfield,  Bowling  Ureen,  Ky.,  Business  University. 


Certificate  winners,  Bloomsburg,  Pa..  High  School,  Commercial  Department,  Ueo,  R,  Styer, 
teacher,  now  of  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
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One  of  the  many  plates  from  "The  Madarasz  Hook",  the  book  yon  should  possess  if  you  wish  penmanship  inspiration. 
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11     WHOLE  WHEAT  AND  CHAFF 

BY  UNCLE  BEN 

i  ^ 

Making  Faces. 


I  believe  it  may  be  state<l  as  an  incontroverti- 
ble fait,  that  no  matter  what  occupation  may  en- 
list the  service?^  of  our  minds  or  muscles  ni  the 
daily  struggle  for  what  we  need,  and  in  many 
cases  what  we  do  not  need,  we  are  all  mainly  en- 
gageil  in  making  faces.  In  this  work  we  not 
only  make  our  own  faces,  but  we  help  to  make 
the  faces  of  all  who  are  brought  within  the  ra- 
dius of  our  influence. 

There  are  faces  that  we  regard  as  beautiful  and 
attractive,  but  they  cease  to  be  so  to  us  when  we 
find  that  the  angelic  face  conceals  a  devilish  dis- 
p<tsition. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  face  whose  physical  feat- 
ures are  all  out  of  proportion,  in  which  the  laws 
of  harmony  seem  to  be  set  at  defiance,  becomes 
beautiful  and  attractive  to  us  when  by  constant 
association  that  face  becomes  identified  with 
sweet  acts  of  kindness,  tender  sympathy  and  a 
generous  disposition  that  is  an  ever  present  help 
in  time  of  trouble.  The  emotions  that  spring 
from  a  tender,  considerate  and  loving  heart 
lighten  up  the  plainest  features  with  a  rare  grace 
and  beauty. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  faces  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  whose  lives  have  been  sweet  and 
harmonious  grow  to  resemble  each  other,  and 
this  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  a  mu- 
tual love  and  loyalty  leave  their  record  in  the 
moulding  of  the  faces. 

It  is  said  that  the  face  is  the  mirror  of  the  mind, 
and  when  minds  are  filled  with  loving,  consider- 
ate impulses  the  mirror  gives  an  identical  reflec- 
tion. 

Note  that  tired,  disconsolate,  despairing, 
hopeless  face  on  that  woman  who  has  just  sham- 
bled past  us  ?  She  was  once  considered  in 
beauty,  grace  and  charms  of  character  the  ideal 
of  perfect  womanhood.  But  she  married  a  man 
whose  brutal  nature  and  cruel  conduct  crushed 
out  all  the  finer  attributes  of  her  nature,  making 
impossible  any  enjoyment  of  the  present  or 
hope  for  the  future.  That  coarse  biute,  whose 
little  apology  for  a  mind  was  dead  to  all  refining 
influences  made  the  face  of  bis  wife  what  it  is 
today. 

But  here  springs  upon  our  vision  a  lovelier 
picture.  It  shows  a  matronly  woman,  the  pic- 
ture of  perfect  health  and  wholesome  vigor.  Her 
face  fairly  radiates  with  the  sunshine  of  happi- 
ness and  unquenchable  good  humor.  The  ring- 
ing cheer  of  her  kindly  greeting  goes  down  to 
the  depths  of  your  heart,  quickening  its  action 
by  the  emotion  it  awakens.  You  will  say  at 
once  without  stopping  to  make  a  critical  analy- 
sis that  this  woman  has  a  sweet,  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive face.  An  then  it  may  come  to  your 
mind  that  when  a  girl  she  was  considered  very 
awkward  and  plain,  with  no  promises  of  devel- 
ment  of  grace  or  beauty. 

But  when  she  married  it  was  an  instance  of 
"two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought,  two  hearts 
that  beat  as  one."  Her  own  lovable  nature, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  love,  loyalty  and  ten- 
der consideration  of  her  devoted  husband  made 
her  face  what  it  is  today,  a  mirror  of  conditions 
existing  within. 

O.  yes,  we  are  all  every  day  making  faces,  and 
as  I  look  back  on  my  own  past  and  note  the 
ilark  streaks  occasioned  by  my  mistakes  of  life,  I 
would  freely  give  all  I  owe  if  1  could  live  cer- 
tain portions  of  my  life  over  again,  and  by  do- 
ing some  things  ditferently,  be  rejoicing  in  a 
better  looking  face  than  I  am  carrying  tcpday. 
Haven't  you  ever  felt  the  same  regrets,  in  a 
minor  degree,  perhaps  ?  If  you  haven't,  you 
made  a  great  mistake  in  being  born,  for  this 
earth  is  no  place  for  you. 

I  don't  think  we  fully  realize  how  much  the 
activities  of  life  are  governed  and  directed  by 
making  faces. 

The  politician  who  wants  your  vote  to  help 
boost  him  up  to  a  position  where  he  can  pick 
the  choice  political  plums,  goes  among  his  con- 
stituents making  faces— faces  that  show  only 
Uoiiesty  of  purpose,  deep  loyalty  and  intense  pa- 


triotism. Of  course  his  face  lies,  but  the  people 
do  not  know  it. 

The  lawyers  greatest  asset  lies  in  his  power  to 
make  faces,  ail  indispensable  adjunct  to  his  ora- 
tory. 

What  a  face  of  tender  compassion  he  can  put 
on  when  addressing  a  jury  in  behalf  of  a  client 
whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty  of  some  atrocious 
act.  and  richly  deserving  all  the  punishment  the 
law  can  mete  out  to  bim. 

If.  per  contra,  the  lawyer  is  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney, what  a  face  of  righteous  indignation, 
withering  contempt  and  sternness  of  purpose  in 
the  execution  of  the  law  he  can  make  his  face  as- 
sume when  he  has  in  his  clutches  a  poor,  miser- 
able human  derelict  whom  he  knows  to  be  inno- 
cent of  any  intent  or  purpose  to  wrong,  but  was 
made  the  victim  of  a  chain  of  cruel  circumstances 
that  too  often  entrap  the  weaker  members  of  our 
civilization. 

And  even  the  minister  of  the  gospel— isn't  he, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  high  calling,  constantly 
making  faces? 

And  doesn't  the  face  he  makes  often  belie 
what  is  in  his  mind? 

When  in  the  pulpit  his  face  seems  to  be  light- 
ed up  with  ilivine  fervor,  with  not  a  trace  of  car- 
nal emotions  to  throw  a  shade  upon  his  sacred 
purpose  of  saving  souls,  and  yet  in  one  corner  of 
his  heart  a  still  small  voice  might  be  heard  to 
mutter  :  "I  wonder  if  these  swine  really  know  a 
pearl  when  it  is  cast  before  them." 

In  making  faces  the  teacher  has  a  wonder- 
ful power  and  a  great  responsibility.  Those 
kind,  encouraging  and  helpful  words  sink  deep 
into  the  sensitive  and  receptive  minds  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  conscientious  teacher,  and 
make  faces  shine  with  the  radiance  of  courage, 
determination,  hope  and  high  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  frown,  a  fretful  remark,  a 
heartless  criticism  or  an  unfeeling,  unjust  accu- 
sation may  start  the  work  of  making  a  face  that 
will  reilect  the  morbid  conditions  brought  about 
by  faulty  educational  training,  with  an  influence 
that  can  never  be  wholly  eradicated. 

An  then,  there's  the  doctor.  Doesn't  he  effect 
more  cures  by  making  faces  than  by  prescrip- 
tions? 

I  trow  yes,  and  1  defy  any  one  to  trow  me  to 
the  contrary. 

When  he  makes  up  a  face  that  implies  great 
wisdom,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  case  that  he  really  knows  but  very 
little  about,  that  face  braces  up  the  patient  with 
hope,  confidence  and  courage,  and  if  he  gets 
well  it  is  because  the  doctor  has  eflfected  a  cure 
by  making  faces  at  him. 


Well-known,  Zanerian,  penmanship  teacher,  J.  A. 
Stryker,  Kearney,  Neb.,  State  Normal  School,  cartoon 
sketch  by  W.  D.  Sears,  Drake  Col.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  little  milkmaid  in  the  immortal  story 
handed  down  to  us  from  a  remote  past,  when 
asked  what  fortune  she  possessed  made  answer: 
"My  face  is  my  fortune."  In  this  answer  she 
expressed  an  important  truth.  She  referred,  of 
course,  to  the  recognized  beauty  of  her  face, 
and  its  power  to  entrap  human  hearts.  But  this 
was  before  the  advent  of  the  lady  stenographer, 
when  beauty  of  face  is  not  always  at  a  premium. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  many  cases  the 
plainer  the  face,  the  more  steady  the  job. 

A  representative  of  the  plain  type  being  asked 
how  she  managed  to  retain  a  position  that  had 
been  a  short  lived  one  to  many  of  her  predeces- 
sors quoted  the  milkmaid  in  her  reply:  "My 
face  is  my  fortune." 

And  then  she  added  the  explanation  that  the 
severe  plainness  of  her  face  was  her  most  valu- 
able asset  and  her  greatest  protection.  Nobody 
tried  to  flirt  with  her;  she  was  never  invited  out 
to  lunch;  she  did  not  turn  the  heads  of  any  of 
her  male  oflice  associates;  the  wives  of  the 
married  men  were  never  jealous  of  her;  the  at- 
tentions given  her  were  always  purely  business. 
Many  of  her  predecessors  were  handicapped 
with  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  and  either  lost  their 
situations  by  indiscreet  conduct,  or  resigned  to 
get  married. 

"You  see  what  a  shield  of  protection  my  poor 
plain  face  is  to  me,"  she  concluded  with  a  smile. 
And  yet.  this  same  plain  faced  girl,  by  her 
fidelity,  industry,  the  satisfactory  character  of 
her  work  and  her  zeal  in  her  employer's  inter- 
ests gave  her  face  an  expression  that  no  one 
could  look  upon  without  respect.  In  the  fullness 
of  time  one  who  recognized  the  beauty  of  char- 
acter as  a  charm  that  could  never  fade,  wooed 
and  won  this  faithful,  plain  featured  girl,  and  her 
face  continued  to  be  her  fortune,  for  the  union 
founded  upon  the  purest  love  was  of  a  kind  that 
would  endure  unto  the  end. 

How  really  sorry  I  feel  for  the  man  and 
woman  who  are  married,  but  not  mated,  and 
whose  lives  are  given  to  making  faces  at  each 
other.  The  husband  is  trying  to  make  a  face 
that  will  express  what  he  does  not  feel,  and  the 
wife  is  trying  to  make  a  face  that  will  conceal 
the  feeling  of  disgust  and  contempt  that  it  may 
not  be  policy  to  express. 

I  once  knew  a  pair  of  twins  so  identical  in 
their  appearance  that  only  the  discerning  eye  of 
their  mother  could  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  There  was  no  change  in  face,  person, 
mind  or  disposition  noticed  in  the  days  of  their 
boyhood.  They  remained  twins  in  person,  dis- 
position, tastes  and  traits  of  character. 

But  about  thirty  years  later  I  met  these  twins 
again,  but  twins  no  longer  except  in  name  and 
birth. 

The  face  of  one  had  a  clean,  fine,  noble  ex- 
pression that  delineated  a  mind  of  the  purest 
type  inspired  with  the  highest  motives  that  left 
their  record  in  a  blameless  life. 

On  the  face  of  the  other  twin  was  plainly  writ- 
ten the  record  of  a  vicious  life.  The  coarse,  red 
bloated  features,  the  dull,  expressionless  eyes, 
the  sensuous  mouth  and  the  whole  bestial  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  recorded  the  sad 
story  of  a  misspent  life. 

Each  twin  had  made  the  face  that  he  nowcar- 
ried  by  the  uplifting  or  the  downpuUing  forces 
of  character  and  conduct.  One  spelled  success 
and  the  other  failure. 

Young  woman  your  face  may  be  made  your 
fortune.or  your  misfortune,  just  as  you  choose  to 
make  it.  You  cannot  make  your  face  lastingly 
attractive  by  the  use  of  paints  and  powders. 

Better  trj'  the  effect  of  wholesome  outdoor  ex- 
ercise, deep  breathing  of  pure  air  and  a  very, 
very  moderate  indulgence  in  social  dissipations. 
Think  right  and  you  will  act  right  and  the 
beauty  of  your  character  will  be  reproduced  in 
the  beauty  of  your  face. 

Young  man,  so  live  and  act  that  you  will  not 
be  afraid  to  look  anyone  squarely  in  the  face, 
nor  be  ashamed  to  have  your  face  subjected  to 
the  keenest  scrutiny.  Make  a  face  that  will  tell 
the  story  of  correct  motives,  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  an  inflexible  determination  to  give 
the  best  that  is  in  you  to  straight,  honest  service 
for  the  world,  and  you  may  hypothecate  your 
saccharine  existence,  which  is  Boston  for  "bet 
your  sweet  life."  that  you  will  make  your  face 
your  fortune,  with  the  necessities,  comforts, 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life  at  your  com- 
mand. 
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TEXT  LETTERS 

As  a  rapid,  usefulletter.  the  (iernian  Text  is 
about  the  best  and  every  penman  should  be 
able  to  make  tliis  style  with  facility  and  accur- 
acy. K()r  practice  purposes  use  the  best  materi- 
als, which  may  inchide  a  Soennecken  pen, 
straisht  holder,  India  infe  and  heavy  paper  with 
fairly  smooth  surface.  A  No.  2  broad  pen  was 
useil  in  writing:  copy  for  this  lesson,  and  is  best 
for  practice  purposes. 

First  rule  lines  about  .5-8  of  an  inch  apart  to 
govern  height  of  letters.  Take  up  the  principles 
in  the  order  given,  devotine  special  attention  to 
the  form  and  character  of  each.  On  the  first 
three  principles  the  pen  must  be  held  and 
moved  in  a  manner  to  leave  the  stroke  pointed 
and  taperinp  at  either  end.  The  position  of 
paper  sh(»uhl  be  more  squarely  in  front  of  the 
body  than  for  writinfi.  Pen  handling  will  re- 
(luire  considerable  attention  from  beginners,  but 
the  knack  is  soon  ac<iuired  by  persistent  effort. 

The  form  of  the  letters  must  receive  critical 
attention.  Study  the  form  and  position  of  each 
stroke  of  each  letter.  Vertical  lines  may  be  used 
to  prevent  slope. 

Next  lesson  will  contain  the  small  letters  and 
exercises  for  practice. 

We  trust  you  will  resolve  to  master  the  pen- 
man's most  useful  and  beautiful  style  of  letter- 
ing. 

MOVEMENT  CONTROL 


Editor  Zaner  (Joes  not  print  the  accompanying 
combination  of  the  letters  N  H  because  ife  is  es- 
pecially beautiful  or:  skillful,  but  rather  berause 
it  illustrates  quite  well  that  which  1  am  about  to 
say.  Years  ago  when  I  was  a  beginner  in  pen- 
manship a  certain   professional   penman  wrote 


me  a  letter  of  encouragement,  adding  a  few 
helpful  suggestions,  one  of  which  wa.s  to  the  ef- 
fect that  in  combining  of  capitals  my  movement 
was  too  irregular  and  jerky.  It  took  me  years  to 
overcome  this  fault,  indeed,  I  have  never  quite 
rid  myself  of  the  tendency  toward  undue  ten- 
sion of  nerve  and  muscle  that  results  in  spas- 
modic movements.  The  fault  is  due.  probably, 
to  a  lack  of  confidence  and  control  and  is  partly 
mental  and  partly  physical.  Kxercises  like  the 
accompanying  cut  are  excellent  practice  for 
those  who  have  this  ditliculty.  This  exercise 
was  made  with  the  whole  arm  movement  with 
no  conscious  change  of  speed  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  motion  was  neither  rapid  nor  slow 
Absolute  uniformity  of  movement  throughou 
was  the  writer's  aim.  The  wholearm  movemen 
(not  my  usual  method)  was  used  that  the  motion 
might  be  unrestricted  in  every  line  and  oval 
too  rapid  motion  tends  to  "cutting  of  corners" 
too  slow  to  shaky  lines.  Just  the  right  pace 
gives  smoothness,  strength  and  grace.  O 
course  the  writer  who  has  acquired  perfect  con 
trol  will  find  it  advantageous  to  check  his  move 
ment  here  anti  there  and  also  to  go  with  greater 
swiftness  in  certain  parts.  But  this  change  o: 
pace  is  for  the  skilled  writer  ral  her  than  the  nov 
ice.  In  practicing  exercises  like  the  accompany 
ing  do  not  be  satisfied  until  all  the  lines  harmo 
nize  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  has 
been  attained. 

Fred  S.  Heath. 


Book  Review. 

Marriage  and  (ienetics  Laws  of  Human  Breed- 
ing and  Applied  Eugenics.  By  Charles  A.  L. 
Kfed.  M.  L>..  F.  C.  S.  pp.  182.  {5»4X7»4)-  Price 
incUnling  Postage.  Si. 00.  Subscription  only. 
The  (ialton  Press,  Publishers.  .Cincinnati.  Ohio- 
This  is  the  most  impctrtant  work  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  come  to  our  notice,  and  one  which  we 
can  heartily  recommend  to  all  people  contem- 
plating matrimony.  The  introduction  deals 
with  the  following  :  "FaUing  in  Love;"  Court- 
ship ;    Marriage  ;    The    personal    Phase  ;     The 

Problem (a)    Individual. (b)    The    Kace  ; 

The  Solution  ;  The  human  Pedigree. 

Division  1  deals  with  the  ten  fundamental  laws 
of  race  perpetuation  called  "The  Decalogue  of 
Human  Breeding."  as  follows  :  Chapter  1.  Life; 
Chapter  2,  Continuity  of  Human  Life:  Chapter 
3,  Sexual  Efficiency;  Chapter  4,  Character 
Units;  Chapters.  Inheritance:  Chapter  6, 
Heredity  ;  Chapter  7.  The  Human  Form  ;  Chap- 
ter 8.  Growth  and  Reproduction  ;  Chapter  U. 
Food  and  Fecundity  ;  Chapter  10,  Natural  Se- 
lection. 

Division  2,  Kace  Poisons  as  they  relate  to  so- 
cial diseases. 

Division  3  relates  to  Applied  Kugenics  where- 
in there  has  been  an  earnest  and  successful  en- 
deavor to  translate  the  abstract  into  the  concrete 
and  to  convert  words  into  action  through  exam- 
ination and  application. 

The  questions  involved  have  been  discussed 
with  delicacy  and  frankness.  The  book  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  surgeon  of  unquestioned  ability  and 
character,  and  is  given  as  a  message  for  the  bet- 
terment of  humanity  through  the  natural  laws  of 
human  breeding. 
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Cragin— Continued  from  the  thirteenth 
preceding  page. 

The  court  room  was  up  one  flglil  of  stairs  from 
ttie  front  of  ttie  street.  In  the  rear  was  also  a 
narrow  flight  of  stairs  up  which  the  prisoner 
would  be  Ijrought  from  his  cell  in  the  jail. 

Around  the  court-house  were  assembled  per- 
haps two  thousand  people  eagerly  waiting  the 
opening  of  the  doors.  There  were  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  throng  and  the  utmost  si- 
lence prevailed. 

About  the  doorway  leading  to  the  court-room, 
up  the  single  flight  of  stairs  from  the  street. 
were  men  only.  Calm-faced,  <|uiet  men. 
There  was  no  loud  talk,  no  signs  of  any  excite- 
ment but  at  least  a  hundred  seemed  to  be  massed 
together  under  the  leailership  of  one  man.  A 
man  I  had  noticed  in  the  wild  shivaree  ride  two 
nights  before. 

A  giant  in  stature,  he  seemetl  to  command  the  . 
people  about  him;  and  when  the  doors  were 
opened,  he  quietly  passed  man  after  man  up 
the  stairway  until  perhaps  a  hundred  of  them 
had  entered  and  then  he  went  in  himself,  and 
the  mob  passed  forward  to  find  room.  In  an  in- 
stant, the  court  room  was  packed  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Only  a  narrow  passage-way  was  left 
down  the  center  of  the  room 

At  nine  o'clock  sharp,  the  judge  entered  the 
room,  fouror  five  policemen  took  their  stations 
about  the  room.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  disorder. 

I'p  the  narrow  back  stairway  came  the  sound 
of  feet  and  the  prisoner,  with  an  officer  on  eith- 
er side  of  him,  entered  the  dock  and  took  his 
place  in  the  prisoner's  pen,  a  narrow  enclosure. 
By  his  side  were  two  lawyers  who  had  evidently 
been  secure<l  as  counsel. 

All  signs  of  intoxication  had  vanished  from 
the  man.  He  was  calm  andciuiet  and  composed, 
but  ileadly  pale.  The  court  was  called  t<t  order 
though  there  had  been  an  almost  lieath-like  si- 
lence before  the  clerk  gave  the  announcement : 
"Order  in  the  court  room." 


The  doorways  were  packed,  and  so  was  the 
stairway  with  those,  unable  to  get  into  the  room. 
A  few  preliminaries  took  place,  and  then  the 
judge  announced  that  the  prisoner  would  be 
bound  over  without  bail  to  appear  before  the  su- 
perior court  in  case  the  grand  jury  found  a  ver- 
tiict  of  murder  against  him. 

"Mr.  Orticer,"5aid  the  justice.  "You  may  take 
the  prisoner  back  to  the  jail  and  await  such  ac- 
tion as  I  may  tiirect. 

There  was  an  instant  of  hush.  The  prisoner 
rose  to  his  feet,  turned  to  go  out  with  the  two 
officers,  and  then  there  came  a  single  sharp 
command  :  Noirf 

A  long,  yellow,  serpent-like  rope  with  a  noose 
at  the  end  of  it  was  thrown  from  somewhere 
near  the  front  of  the  house  towards  the  prison- 
er's dock,  and  a  dozen  stalwart  men  leaped  like 
tigers  upon  him.  The  rope  was  around  his  neck, 
the  ofticers  were  thrown  to  one  side,  a  passage 
way  was  opened  down  the  narrow  aisle,  and  a 
dozen  men  around  the  prisoner  bore  him  like  a 
child  down  the  cleared  stairway  for  the  crowd 
instantly  gave  back.  There  was  a  sharp  cry 
from  the  prisimer.a  half-hearted  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  otticers  to  save  him,  and  then  on  the 
sidewalk  for  an  instant  a  struggling  mass  of  men 
with  the  man  lighting  desperately  in  the  midst. 

JUSTICE. 

A  tall  lamp-post  stood  on  the  corner  of  the 
post  office  block,  and  a  man  was  already  astride 
the  cross  arms  of  the  lamp-post  a  dozen  feet 
above  the  street.  The  end  of  the  rope  was  toss- 
ed upwardto  him,  he  passed  it  over  the  cross 
arms  descended  and  in  a  moment  a  dangling 
form  hung  motionless  from  the  top  of  the  lamp- 
post. The  man  never  made  a  struggle,  not 
even  aconvulsive  movement  of  arms  or  legs. 
He  hung  as  inert  and  motionless  as  a  corpse. 
Indeed  it  was  a  corpse  that  was  lynched  to 
that  lamp-post,  the  man  was  deatl  before  they 
ever  strung  him  up. 

His  long  alcoholic  debauch  had  probably 
weakened  his  heart  and  he  died  of  fright  in  the 
hands  of  his  executioners  before  they  had  reach- 
ed the   lamp-post   from   which  they  meant   to 


string  him  up.  His  body  hung  there  for  per- 
haps an  hour  before  anybody  approached  to 
take  it  down,  then  the  officers  removed  it.  An 
autopsy  was  made  and  an  intelligent  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  that  he  died  of  heart  failure, 
which  was  a  mighty  true  verdict  in  that  case  as 
it  is  in  every  other,  for  we  all  die  of  heart  failure. 

There  was  an  investigation.  The  Governor 
proptisefl  to  punish  the  lynchers.  There  were 
at  least  five  hundred  prominent  men  of  that  lit- 
tle city  present  at  the  affair,  but  not  a  single  wit- 
ness in  the  whole  city  could  lie  found  who  had 
been  present  or  who  knew  anything  whatever 
about  the  matter  and  the  case  was  dropped. 

Along  towards  evening  a  thin  haired,  bent  old 
man,  driving  a  farm  wagon,  came  to  the  under- 
taker's room  where  the  body  lay.  A  pine  box 
containing  the  body  in  a  cheap  coffin  was  load- 
ed into  the  wagon,  a  horse  blanket  was  thrown 
over  it.  The  old  man  said,  "I've  been  afeared  of 
this  for  a  long  time  now,  Nat  wasn't  a  bad  boy 
when  he  left  the  red  liquor  alone,  but  when  he 
got  that  into  him  he  was  a  dangerous  man.  He 
would  do  anything  an<i  I  was  always  afeared 
that  this  would  be  the  end  of  him.  I  wish  they 
wouldn't  sell  the  stuff." 

The  old  man  mounted  the  team  and  drove 
slowly  over  the  bridge  into  the  darkening  west 
and  the  red  sunlight,  as  the  orb  went  down, 
seemed  to  throw  a  crimson  color  like  that  of 
blood  over  the  shabby  horse  blanket  covering 
the  pine  box  and  the  dead  man. 

THE  MORAL  OF  IT. 

There  is  a  moral  at  both  ends  of  this  story.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for /o/ij!  Barlcjcnrii  a  $10,000 
a  year  ex-accountant  would  not  have  told  me 
this  story  in  a  cheap  reading  room  of  a  Bowery 
Hotel.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  John  Barleycorn  a 
poor  old  man  would  not  have  l)een  tlriving  tha* 
(lead  burden  to  a  lonely  grave  on  the  distant 
prairie. 

D<m't  enlist  under  the  banner  of  John  Bar 
lexcorii.  The  road  of  lite  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  recruits  who  have  gone  down  under 
his  orders  and  there  are  lots  of  women  too  who 
enliBt  under  the  same  banner. 


"Small  Bags  Hold  Large  Diamonds" 


This  is  a  homel\'  saying,  but  very  true  when  applied  to  the  Text  Books  and   Exercise    Books   pub- 
lished by  THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY.      The  great  mass  of  human  knowledge 
is  contained    in   cyclopedias,   dictionaries,   and   other   ponderous   volumes,   but  these  are  unfit  for  use  as  . 
school  text-books.    They  serve,  however,  as  a  matrix  from  which  to  crystallize  the  ideas  that  are  exactly 
suited  to  practical  application  in  the  modern  business  world. 

Our  books  have  the  keen,  up-to-date  snap  of  the  latest  business  methods,  combined  with  the  most 
approved  pedagogical  principles,  and  in  addition,  a  scholarly  finish,  so  often  lacking  in  books  for  busi- 
ness schools.  You  will  thus  readily  see  why  hundreds  of  the  most  discriminating  school  proprietors  use 
our  publications  in  preference  to  any  others  on  the  market. 

Get  some  of  our  books  for  examination.  They  will  appeal  to  you  as  they  have  to  others.  You  can- 
not afford  to  ignore  this  appeal.  Start  in,  say,  with  our  New  Practical  Letter  Writing.  Then  examine 
our  Letter  Writing  Lessons,  an  exercise  book  prepared  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  text-book,  with 
the  least  labor  of  both  student  and  teacher.  Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic  Aids,  Plain  English  and 
others  will  appeal  to  you  convincingly.      Look  into  them. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  EAST  18TH  STREET 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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"Still  in  the  ring'*  by  the  Editor. 


PENMAN'S  SUPPLIES. 

The  hePt  blank  and  printed  comk-  and  bird  cards  greatly 
reduced  In  prices.  Mt  latest  clrcnlar  telle  hnw  to  send 
cards  by  Parcel  Post.    Send  fo^lt^nd  samples. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript   for   Estimate. 

Twelve    Years  Experience   Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


CPEDCERIAn 

\lLYERED 
UTEELPEn>S 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,40,41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


,(ETEBNgLIIIK 
(mOSSIiillli 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

Thb  Eternal  Ink  l9  for  gen- 
eral writing  In  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  90c.) 

THE    ENOR088INO    INK    Is    (Of 

special  writing,  engroaaing,  etc. 
(8  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
Ttioie  inks  wiit«  black  from  the  pea 
point  and  Btay  bikok  for«Ter;  proof  to 
age,  air,  B«Bshlti«,oiiemloali  and  flro. 
Jf  your  d«aler  do*»  not  aupjtlv 
thfte  inka.  eend  to 

GHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfh  , 
271  Ninth  St.  Biooiri,  N.  Y. 


MIGM  GRADE 


DIPLOMASanp 
CERTiriCATES. 


We  furnish  Diplomas,  stock  and  special  de- 
signs, for  all  kinds  of  schools.  Best  qualily  at 
the  lowest  cost.  Catalog  of  stock  designs  and 
booklet  of  special  designs  mailed  free. 

Art  Entroaaing,  Orders  solicited 
for  engrossing  Resolutions,  Memorials,  etc. 
Strictty  highest  grade  workmanship,  prompt  de- 
livery, reasonable  price.  Illustrated  booklet 
free. 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


"  Bm»y  tc  wTi»e  with,  = 

CORRECT  DESIGN        UNIFORM  TEMPER 

150    STYLrCS 


Hard  to  use  up. 
DCRABILITT 


r-^-^^i^- 


A  1  PBOFBSSIONAI. 

Fine  pointed  and  elaa- 

tic  for  card  writing 


TBXT  WRITBE8  453  BUSINESS  AND   COI^LBOX 

Made  in  S  width*  and  with      With  fine  and  extra  fine 
long  point  to  both  left  point*.    Elaaticand 

and  rl«ht  amooth  writinr 


BSTKRBROOK    STBEI*    PEN    MFG.    CO. 

2e  JOHN  ST..  N.  T.  CITT  CAMDEW,  MEW  JERSEY 


HOWARD  &  BROWN 
ENGROSSING DIPLOMAS 


YOU   CAN    MAKE    $S$SS$S$S 

Bv  lettering  Price  Ticket,  and  Siow  Cards.    It  .s  easy  to  d„  RAPID.  CIEAB-CUT  tETTIRIHG  with 
our  improved  Letteriflt  Fens  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  to, 

..t^^?;^^^?;  ^^^I^^?^ner,ng  Ink,   sample  S^wCard,  ^n^n^ioja  ^^res^^j^ 

""^"oLolt'-PLATE  COMPEMDIUM,  73  pages,  8x11, 

...»„  ...,„io»o  instrnotor  for  the  I.etterlne  IVn,  prepaid,  «1.00-     Modern  show  lard  LetterlnB. 

TRADE  MARK  _  •:'',V'L''!;':;;;S    Jre^ald   «1  ™"  AH  B,,o.ls  guaranteed  Hrstelas,  and  rellal.le.    Complete 


ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


'iJewYobVuTOmTtTc  s'HAbliiG^EH  =Ce."Dept  FrPDBTilc.  MICH..  V.  I  A. 
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Gillotfs  Pens 


The  Noit  Perfect  of  Pent 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


"■'Hiiiiiiiihfiiiir'^ffii^i' 
VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gilloft's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exactine  tests  at  the  handset  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillott's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  est  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  OL  CO.,  Sole  Agents 


93  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK 


^f  H 


Teri^yEncG^ 


DESIGNERS-ILLVSTRHTORS 

KslQl??IVERS 

0LUMBU5,  Ohio 
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No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thiner  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zaner  Method  ot  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Complete  Manual,  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
$1.00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Manual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc.,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  144  pages,  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35c. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  81.00. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The    author  has  taught    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable   points.    Postpaid  25c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  2B8  pages,  and  1000  illustrations. 
Bound  in  boards.   Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionary  or  Word 
Book,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words 'containing  the  small  letter 
"s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  combina- 
tions, sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  New  Education  in  Penmanship,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  514x712, 
bound  in  boards.     Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Madarasz  Book,  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
8%xll'^  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  bmding  81.00,  cloth  82.00,  half  morocco 
83.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  New  Spencerian  Compendium  or 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
60c.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  82.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  by  C.  C.  Canan,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drawing.  Mr. 


Canan  was  known  as  a  penmanship  genius 
50c  postpaid. 

New  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
IS  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  81.50. 

<;.^i™!  .1^  P'ourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Marts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessoas  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.00. 

Zanerian  Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P, 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  IS  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
lie  pages  9x12  Inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
82.50  postpaid. 

u  ^^^T^^,?^^  '°  Sketching  from  Nature. 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
Ihe  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  82  pages  6', x9.  Over 
flftv  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio.  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  8%xll5u  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw- 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  81.00. 

Proeress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
hnest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal IS  valued  at  8100.00.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 50c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  8500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  O 
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THE  REACTION  HAS  SET  IN 

against  the  too  difficult,  technical  and  complicated  commercial  law  texts  which  have  appeared  in 
recent  years.  Consequently,  the  sales  of  RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW  have  been 
largely  increased  this  fall.  It  teaches  all  the  law  that  a  student  can  understand  and  take  away  with 
him  and  it  does  not  confuse  him  with  that  which  he  can  not  comprehend. 

THE  NEW  ESSENTIALS  OF  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

provides  just  enough  and  just  the  right  kind  of  work  to  give  the  commercial  student  a  thoroughly 
practical    training   in    the   use   of  figures.      Discrimination  in  selection  will  generally  mean  the  New 

BOOTH'S  PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR 

is  the  greatest  time  and  labor  saver  ever  provided  for  the  ambitious  student  and  the  overworked 
teacher.  It  gives  unlimited  dictation  work  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  increasing  speed.  It 
cuts  the  tiresome  work  of  oral  dictation  about  in  two.  There  are  three  pads  of  exercises  and  they 
cover  every  phase  of  rapid  writing. 

THE  BUDGET  SYSTEM 

continues  to  provide  more  students  with  their  bookkeeping  work  and  training  than  any  other  similar 
publication  in  print. 
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n  Wholesale    Accounting 


Follows  your  beginning  text.  It  is  an  intermediate 
set  on  the  individual  business  practice  plan.  It 
teaches  posting  from  direct  sales,  order  slips  and 
from  purchase  invoices,  thus  saving  the  time  that  would  be  consumed  in  writing  up  the  sales  book 
and  the  invoice  book  in  detail.  It  teaches  cost  accounting  by  departments  as  applied  to  a  jobbing 
business.  It  teaches  how  to  keep  a  perpetual  inventory  by  an  accounting  method,  how  to  bill  goods 
bought  part  on  thirty  and  part  on  sixty  days  time,  and  dozens  of  other  important  accounting 
practices  not  taught  in  other  texts.  Its  papers  are  exact  duplicates  of  veritable  business  documents, 
and  it  faithfully  presents  the  customs  and  practices  of  business. 

T  -«7-^t-»c'  C^f\xr\rr\C^TC^\ci\  T  awr  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  *^^*  y°"  should  use  in  your  law 
l^yOnS     I^OmmerCiai    l^aW      ^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^.^^^^      j^  ^^  accurate,  interest- 

~  ing,  concise,  non-techninal,  teachable.     It 

is  not  voluminous — and  some  others  are,  objectionable  so,  but  it  contains  more  "law  that  the 
student  can  carry  away  with  him"  than  any  other.  This  is  because  of  its  clear  and  concise  style, 
its  judicious  selection  of  essentials,  its  apt  selection  of  material,  and  its  use  of  familiar  illustrations 
that  aijpeal  to  the  student. 

For  further  information  concerning  these  books,   or  for  a  book 
on  any  commercial  subject,   address 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York     L 
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When  we  tell  you  that 

of  our  typewriters  are  used  for  instruction  pur- 
poses HI  the  schools  of  America  (many  thousands 
more  than  all  other  makes  combined)  we  have 
given    the  best  proof  on   Earth  that  it  will  pay 

YOU 

to  learn  your 
typewriting  on  a 
Re  m  i  n  g  t  o  n . 

The  sum  of  the 
matter  is  that  the 
business  world  de- 
mands operators  of 
our  machines,  and 
those  42,216  of  our 
typewriters  used  in 
schools  are  simply 
a  proof  of  this  de- 
mand. 

Wise  students  always 
heed     this    demand 
and  insist  on  learn 
ing   the    Reming 
ton,   no  matter 
what  school  they 
attend. 


Remington 


Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York   and   Everywhere 
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In   Everything   One  must 

Consider   the   'Ea\A.— La  Fontaine. 

To  what  end  do  you  wish  to  learn  short- 
hand ?  Obviously  that  you  may  possess  an 
easy  and  efficient  means  of  placing  words 
on  paper  at  high  speed  and  with  entire 
legibility. 

With  that  end  in  view  is  it  your  plan  to 
look  for  a  system  of  shorthand  that  is  "  easy 
to  learn,"  or  for  one  that  is  facile  and  effi- 
cient when  learned  ? 

Are  you  willing  to  carry  the  burden  of  an 
inferior  system  all  your  life  in  order  to  save 
a  little  added  effort  during  the/fw  months 
in  which  you  arc  learning  it  ? 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

does  not  offer  itself  to  you  as  one  of  the 
"  easy-to-learn  "  variety,  but  when  you  have 
learned  it  you  have  the  most  effective  means 
of  taking  notes  with  speed  and  legibility. 
The  experience  of  a  majority  of  American 
shorthand  writers  proves  this. 

Published  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cincix.^ati.  ohio. 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  President. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.    Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 

Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and   Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Gei  Instruction  from  a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET,     PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

It  consists  of  48  letters  with  no  punc- 
tuation, capitals,  or  paragraphs.  The 
matter  selected  is  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained. 

50  sheets  in  pad  form  to  each  lesson 
to  accommodate  50  students. 

The  cost  of  complete  course  (for  50 
students)  including  key  in  book 
form  is  $5.00. 

YOU  don't  "  Punctuate  by  rule  "  then 
why  expect  the  student  to  do  so — 
Punctuation  is  a  mechanical  art  and 
therefore  a  matter  of  practice. 

Two  rules  are  necessary  :  THINK 
and  OBSERVE. 

Key  and  sample  sheet  will  be  sent  for 
examination. 

TINTSLOPE  PAPER  CO. 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 


Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satiBfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until  you 
have  examined  the  National. 


Tlie  F.  H.  Bliss  Publisliing  Co., 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN. 
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The 

fastest 

writing 


machine 
in  the 
world 


The    STENOTYPE 


records  dictation 
a  word  at  a  stroke 


It  prints  in  plain  type  which  is  always  legible  regardless  of  speed  of  dictation. 

It  records  the  dictation  phonetically — word  for  word.  This  assures  accur- 
acy, eliminates  guessing  and  saves  the  stenographer's  time. 

Stenotypists  take  the  dictation  of  the  most  rapid  dictators  without  interrup- 
tion because  they  are  aided  by  a  machine.  Moreover,  the  notes  of  one  Steno- 
typist   can  be  read  and  transcribed  without  difficulty  by  other  Stenotypists. 

Speed,  Accuracy  and  Legibility 

—  the  three  essentials  to  stenographic  efficiency  are  combined  in  Stenotypy. 
The  result— more  and  better  letters  for  the  business  man  and  a  larger  salary 
for  the  stenographer. 

300  of  the  foremost  business  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
country  teach  Stenotypy  and  furnish  the  business  world 
with  competent  Stenotypists. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet 

The  Stenotype  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 

KANSAS  CITY 


DI3TRICT  OFFICES: 

CN/CAGO 

PITTSBURGH 

WA TERLOO 


ST.  LOUIS 

C  INC  INN  A  TI 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Sherwin  Cody^s  New  Book  on 
Business  Technic 

How  to  be  a  Private  Secretary 

or  Business  Practice  Up-to-Date 

256  pp.,  80  illustrations,  map  24  x  14  inches 
Exercise  pad  Six  11,  80  leaves  on  good  bond  writing  paper 


Modern  devices  of  vertical  filing,  looseleaf  and  card 
systems,  and  above  all  the  spirit  of  Scientific  Man- 
agement and  Personal  Efficiencj',  have  made  the  old 
books  on  business  technic  and  office  practice  as  much 
out  of  date  as  if  they  were  published  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  business  world  is  bearing  the  entire  burden  of 
educating  young  people  on  what  is  termed  "  Office 
Experience." 

Here  is  Office  Experience  in  a  Book. 

Mr.  Paul  Mandeville,  President  of  the  Northern  Egg 
Co.,  writes  of  this  book,  "  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  'Mes- 
sage to  Garcia'  interpreted  forthebeginner  in  an  office 
who  has  found  out  that  he  needs  something  more 
than  spirit  to  succeed." 

Geo.  D.  Bates,  Vice-President  of  the  Tulloss  School, 
writes,  "  How  to  be  a  Private  Secretary  is  most 
thorough  and  very  comprehensive,  and  it  ought  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  become 
a  private  secretary  in  the  truest  sense.  This  book 
covers  a  multitude  of  questions  that  often  arise  in 
such  a  position,  and  meets  them  in  a  manner  that  is 
highly  satisfactory.  The  book  is  practically  an  edu- 
cational course  along  the  lines  contemplated  and 
brought  down  into  a  nutshell,  so  that  with  this 
book  at  hand,  if  one  could  not  qualify  as  private  sec- 
retary and  ascend  to  the  pinnacle  of  value  to  his  em- 
ployer, in  my  judgment  he  could  never  reach  ne  phis 
ulha  and  ought  to  step  down  and  out." 

The  President  of  the  Latrobe  Business  College 
writes,  "  Our  teacher  of  shorthand  has  examined  the 
copy  of  How  to  be  a  Private  Secretary,  and  has  recom- 
mended its  use  as  a  finishing  course  in  our  shorthand 
department.  The  book  is  a  veritable  mine  of  valu- 
able pointers  for  the  young  man  or  woman  going  into 
a  business  office  in  any  capacity.  Please  ship  at  once, 
by  freight, — copies  of  the  text,  together  with  the  exer- 
cise pad." 

The  leading  business  college  of  one  of  our  Eastern 
cities  has  immediately  ordered  200  copies  and  will 
place  the  book  in  the  hands  of  every  student  who  en- 
rolls. 

This  is  just  the  book  for  your  office  practice  depart- 
ment, but  it  is  equallv  adapted  to  every  person  who 
goes  into  a  business  office— it  is  a  universal  vademe- 
cum — and  the  contract  price  to  schools  is  right. 

Sample  outfits  to  teachers  writing  on  school  letter- 
heads, special  at  50c. 

OUTLINE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.      How  to  Succeed  in  Business. 

Here  is  stated  the  spirit  that  every  business  man  tc-day  de- 
mands in  his  employees  if  they  are  to  rise. 

Chapter  H.  How  to  Arrange  a  Business  Letter  Attractive- 
ly— illustrated. 

Chapter  III.  Getting  out  a  Day's  Dictation — what  experi- 
ence alone  has  been  able  to  teach  in  the  past. 

Chapter  IV.  Office  Appliances — especially  form  letter  work, 
phonograph  dictation,  etc.  The  copying  press  is  gone,  and  the 
new  duplicating  devices  have  taken  its  place. 

Chapter  V.  Business  Papers — 2.5  illustrations—  everything 
one  ought  to  know  about  checks,  drafts,  money  orders,  invoices, 


banking,  pay-roll,  etc.,  and  none  of  the  things  one  doesn't  need 
to  know  in  actual  practice. 

Chapter  VI.  Transportation — shipping  by  the  new  parcels 
post,  by  express,  by  freight,  with  illustrations,  passenger  traffic. 
New  express  map  of  the  United  States  showing  62  railroad  sys- 
tems drawn  so  as  to  indicate  express  company  operating  over 
each  and  showing  nearly  all  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  over. 

Cha.pter  VII.  How  to  Prepare  Legal  Forms,  illustrated. 
This  chapter  for  the  first  time  reduces  the  typewriter  display  of 
all  legal  papers  to  a  system  that  can  easily  be  learned  and  will 
enable  one  to  write  any  possible  legal  form  instantly  and  cor- 
rectly. 

Chapter  VIII.  Filing,  fully  illustrated.  How  many  filing 
clerks  have  ever  had  a  day's  training?  Isn't  their  lack  of  train- 
ing the  real  reason  why  filing  systems  fail — why  they  prove  to 
be  graveyards  for  dead  papers  rather  than  living  compartments 
always  available  at  a  moment's  notice?  Here  is  the  foundation 
of  training  on  speed  and  accuracy  in  placing  papers  in  files. 

Chapter  IX.  Duties  of  a  Private  Secretary — typical  conver- 
sations in  meeting  people  so  as  to  admit  the  right  man  and  send 
away  the  undesirable,  typical  telephone  conversations  teaching 
courtesy  and  tact,  sending  telegrams  and  cables,  cipher,  codes, 
etc.,  special  duties  of  the  social  secretary,  paying  taxes,  collect- 
ing rents,  looking  after  insurance,  looking  up  references  in  all 
kinds  of  reference  books,  including  Dun  and  Bradstreet  of 
which  a  fictitious  extract  is  given. 

Chapter  X.  Printing  and  Advertising — all  about  composi- 
tion, point  system,  leads,  body  type,  old  style,  modern,  risers, 
display,  electrotypes,  shell,  patent  blocks,  zinc  etchings,  half- 
tonjs,  fiat  stock,  bond,  book  papers,  print,  machine  finish,  super- 
calendared,  coated,  sewed  books,  wirestitched;  advertising  lay- 
cut  illustrated  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  full  newspaper  page 
reduced;  principles  of  type  display;  measuring  advertisements 
and  priming;  preparing  copy  for  the  printer,  with  full  instruc- 
tions on  proofreading.  (It  is  a  fact  that  no  book  now  in  exist- 
ence even  among  those  designed  for  printers  themselves  states 
correctly  all  the  details  of  modern  practical  proofreading,  as  is 
the  case  in  this  chapter.) 

Chapter  XI.  Getting  a  Job  and  Keeping  It — something  fresh 
and  stimulating  on  an  old  subject — models  for  letters  suitable 
for  different  occasions. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  includes— 

Brief  Course  in  Commercial  Geography,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  United  States  map,  which  is  printed 
on  white  bond  paper  for  writing  on  with  inks  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  the  latest  U.  S.  Census  statistics. 

Scientific  Management  and  Personal  Efficiency, 
summarizing  in  33  lecture  outlines  Sheldon's  course, 
Winslow  Taylor,  Harrington  Emerson,  etc. 

Office  Salesmanship,  or  Mr.  Cody's  familiar  letters 
to  beginners  on  How  to  Write  Letters  and  Advertise- 
ments that  will  Pull. 

The  Simple  Foundation  Principles  of  Looseleaf  and 
Card  Systems,  illustrated  bv  18  tvpical  systems  se- 
lected from  200,000  which  Mr.  Cody 'found  in  the  files  of 
the  Library  Bureau,  followed  by  a  series  of  practical 
exercises  on  "  How  to  Systematize  an  Office." 

Customs  and  Regulations  of  the  Post  Office,  cor- 
rected to  January  1,  1914,  reprinted  from  How  to  Do 
Business  by  Letter. 


School  of  English,  Security  Building,  Chicago 
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HEALTHFUL  EFFICIENT  POSTURES 


CORRECT 
WRITING   POSITION 

BODY  RESPONSIVE- HAND  EFFICIENT 


CORRECT 
STUDY   POSITION 

MIND  ACTIVE    BODY  RESTING 


INCORRECT 
UNHEALTHFUL  POSITION 

BODY  TWISTED-HAND  CRAMPED 


A  Good  POSITION 
FOR^FORM  ANOi 


FREEDOM  IN  WRITING 


The  Hand  and  Body  Chart  is  22  x  28  inches.  By  mail  in  tube,  25c.  The  Hand  Chart  and  the  Body  Chart  are  each  14  x  22 
inches.  By  mail  in  the  tube,  20c  each.  They  may  be  ordered  in  separate  or  combined  form.  No  school  room  is  com- 
plete without  this  Chart.     Liberal  discount  in  quantities. 


ZANER    &    BLOSER    COMPANY, 


PENMANSHIP    PUBLISHERS, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Coppnght  be  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


MR.  CHARLES  L.  SWEM 

REPORTING  A  SPEECH  BY  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

The  conditions  under  which  the  shorthand  writer  must  often- 
times work  are  emphasized  in  the  picture.  Mr.  Swem,  with 
notebook  in  hand,  is  standing  on  the  crowded  platform  of  a 
car,  taking  down  the  President's  words  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

James  Oppenheim,  the  famous  author,  and  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  w.is  at  one  time  stenographer  to  John  Bris- 
ben  Walker,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan.  Collier's  Magazine  tells  of  Oppenheim's  skill  :  "And  sometimes, 
light-footed,  the  graceful  boy  ran  at  the  heels  of  the  master  as  he  hurled  himself  from  the  office  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  station,  dictating  the  overflowings  of  his  brain  as  he  ran.  No  sprint  of  foot  or  cerebration  could  outpace  that 
competent  young  stenographer." 

This  difficult  work  is  possible  with  Gregg  Shorthand  because  "position"  writing  is 
unnecessary  :  the  writer  is  not  compelled  to  go  back  and  sprinkle  his  outlines  with  dots 
and  dashes  ;  he  is  not  forced  to  make  distinctions  in  the  thickness  of  characters.  A  note- 
book and  pencil  are  all  you  need  to  write  Gregg  Shorthand  anywhere. 

Some  interesting  booklets  will  be  sent — free. 

^e  Gregq  ^uSfisBn^  ^^^^SL 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Again  Triumphs 

At  the  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contest  held 
at  Chicago,  August  20,  1913,  under  the  auspices  of 


the  National  Short 
elation,  Mr.  Nathan 
man  writer,  ivon  for 
£incl  permsinent 
Writer  Cup,  with  an 
acy  of  98*3  per  cent. 
280  words  per  minute 
all  previous  rec 
other  contestant  quai 


NATHAN  BEHRIN 
Champion  .sh,,rliaiul  Writer 
(if  the  World  and  Holder  of 
tlie  World's  Speed  and  Al-- 
euracy  Record. 
AN  ISAAC  PITMAN  WRITER 


hand  Reporters'  Asso- 
Behrin,  an  Isaac  Pit- 
tHe  iHird  time 
ly,  the  Shorthand 
average  accur" 
in  the  200,  240,  and 
tests,  breaking 
ords.       Only    one 


ified  —  writing  Pit- 
manic  Shorthand— with  a  percentage  of  accuracy  of  91.11.  Mr. 
Behrin's  record  for  accuracy  in  1912  was  97.01 . 

TKIs  record  a^atn  establishes  the  uncitxestlonable 
superiority  qf  the  Isaac  PItnrkan  Shorthand. 

Wriie  for  particulars  of  a   Free  Correspondence   Course  for    Teachers,  and  a  copy  of  "Which  System." 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  2  west  45th  St.,  New  York 


Barrett's  Book  of  Homonyms 

(p^^^^^HE  work  was  written  from  a  practical  rather  than  from  a  theor- 
I  ''  I  ^  |l  etical  viewpoint,  and  all  the  exercises  have  been  given  repeatedly 
I  -■-  Inj  to  the  author's  classes  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years.  It  is  a 
I^^^H^^I  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  and  writer  of 
English,  of  every  amanuensis,  and  especially  of  every  writer  of 
phonography,  who  often  finds  the  similarity  of  conflicting  outlines  so  perplex- 
ing and  confusing.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  cover  a  field  not  heretofore 
exploited  by  any  other  text-book.  It  is  not  a  grammar  nor  a  spelling  book,  but 
is  supplemental  to  both,  and  contains  information,  not  elsewhere  furnished, 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  every  person  who  uses  the  English  language. 


To  students  of  stenography  this  is  an  especially  valuable  book.  It  contain?  just  such  informa- 
tion as  will  help  any  steiiogratjher  to  see  what  the  top  looks  like."— Business  Educator,  Columbus 
Ohio. 

"Every  teacher  of  English  knows  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the  correct  use  of  homonyms  with  rules 
and  definitions.  This  book  presents  nearly  six  hundred  homophonous  and  homogeneous  words  and 
their  definitions,  and  gives  four  complete  exercises  with  each  set  to  illustrate  their  use.  These  consist 
of  a  paragraph  for  dictation,  a  group  of  sentences  to  be  described,  examples  of  incorrect  usage  and  a 
letter.  Commercial  classes  in  high  schools  and  business  schools  will  find  the  book  most  useful  in 
both  shorthand  and  language  work. 

The  appendix  contains  rules  for  spelling,  hyphenated  and  contracted  words,  divided  words,  punc- 
tuation, and  other  difficulties  of  language  not  usually  treated  in  the  ordinary  grammar  or  rhetoric. 

The  book  is  of  unusual  merit  and  deserves  wide  use. '-American  School  Board  Journal,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

192  Pag-es.  Cloth,  Gilt.  75  Cents. 
Teachers'  Examination  Copy,  Postpaid,  SO  Cents.     Mention  School. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

2  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colnmbus.  O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zan'er, 
E.  W.  Bloser, 
Zaner  &  Bloser. 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  Hieh  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  SOcents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  TypewTiting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  antl  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  .subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  yiiu  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  e.ich  niniith,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  an<l  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"*  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


WHO'S  WHO 

.So  many  successful  guesses  have 
come  in  as  to  the  author  of  the  "No 
Name"  series  of  lessons  printed  in 
the  B.  E.  that  we  find  it  would  con- 
sume too  much  space  to  print  them 
all,  so  we  will  merely  announce  the 
first  one  to  guess  the  person  and  at 
the  same  time  inform  him  that  he  may 
have  a  Specimen  of  Penmanship  by 
Zaner  &  Lupfer,  a  Water  Color  Paint- 
ing by  Zaner,  or  a  Subscription  to 
the  Professional  Edition  of  the  B.  E. 
as  promised  in  our  September  num- 
ber. Fred  Berkman  is  the  No  Name 
contributor,  and  E.  B.  Jenkins,  Dor- 
mont   Boro,  Pa.  is  the  first  guesser. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Man  is  my  master. 

I  on  his  footsteps  wait. 

Fame,  love,  and  fortune  will  I  give 

To  all  who  knock  and  enter  my  gate. 

To  your  door  I  come  not,  but  you  to  mine; 

And  should  you  come  and  fail  to  find  me  in. 

Return  again— yea  do  not  turn  away 

Though  I  be  slow  and  sluggish  to  respond. 

Or  if  the  door  swings  not  on  easy  binges  at 

your  touch. 
Lift  up  your  hand  and  knock  until  you  break 

it  down- 
Then  enter— and  reach  every  state  mortals  de- 
sire. 
My  door   is   barred   sometimes   with  granite 

rocks. 
Sometimes  with  mountain    range,    or  desert 

sands. 
Or  with  wide— rolling    seas.    But    you  more 

over  can   reign   if   you   beat  through  the 

gate. 
It  is  the  hour  of  hope!    I  wail— 
From  hovel,  field,  or  palace  you  may  come, 
A  conqueror  and  obtain  the  crown  I  hold 
For  every  one  who  dares  to  persevere. 

Dr.  J.  R   Gettys. 
Member  Board  of  Education.  Kearney,  Nebr. 


Important  to  Penmen 

I  appeal  to  you  as  a  friend  of  (Jood  Writing 
to  become  a  member  of  the  National  Penman- 
ship Teachers'  Association.  I  am  confident 
that  if  you  will  decide  to  join  us  for  one  year 
that  you  will  never  think  of  leaving  the  Associ- 
ation. Instead,  you  will  be  sorry  that  you  did 
not  join  before.  I  became  a  member  ten  years 
ago  and  I  have  not  missed  a  meeting  since.  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  join  before. 


We  are  going  to  have  the  grandest  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Association  at  the  beautiful  Hotel 
Sherman  in  Chicago,  December  29,  30,  31, 
1913. 

Don't  you  want  to  be  one  of  our  number?  If 
so,  send  in  your  initial  membership  fee  which 
isS3. 00  or  your  dues  of  $1.. 50  if  you  are  already 
a  member.  Why  not  do  it  now  when  you  are 
thinking  about  it?  We  want  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  member  in  the  next  issue  of  Pen 
manship  Journals. 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  lectures  and  pro 
ceedings  of  the  entire  convention  is  worth 
many  times  the  enrollment  fee  even  if  you  can 
not  attend. 

Send  your  enrollment  fee  to  me  and  I  shal 
forward  it  to  the  General  Secretary. 

M.  A.  Adams, 
President  National  Penmanship  Teachers'  As 
sociation,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


OUR  THANKS  AND  REGRETS 


We  hope  our  many  friends  will  not  think  us 
indifferent  and  unappreciative  if  some  of  their 
letters  and  subscriptions  have  not  been  acknowl- 
edged or  mailed  promptly  by  us. 

August,  September,  and  October  have  been 
the  most  strenuous  months  we  have  ever  experi- 
enced, more  subscriptions  having  been  received 
than  at  any  previous  time. 

This  is  gratifying  to  us  and  we  hope  to  show 
our  appreciation  by  a  better  B.  E. 

Our  thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  one  and 
all,  and  our  regrets  for  delays  and  a  silence 
which  was  not  "golden"  but  which  meant  hustle 
and  growth. 


A  unique  idea  well  executed  by  C.  J.  .Styer. 
penman,  Massey  Business  College,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


lO 
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BY-METHODS    AND    RESULTS    IN 

WRITING-HEALTH  AND 

EFFICIENCY. 

Part  Three 

Writing  is  a  manual  rather  than  an 
intellectual  art,  which  means  that  it 
is  manual  rather  than  mental,  which 
also  implies  that  it  is  physical  rather 
than  spiritual. 

The  teaching  of  writing  is  a  psy- 
chological, pedagogical,  physiologi- 
cal, manual  combination  of  foresight, 
experience  and  skill.  The  learning 
of  writing  is  an  acquisition  of  skill, 
readjustment  of  habit,  and  utilization 
of  it  in  the  service  of  other  subjects 
and  arts.  The  using  of  writing  after 
it  has  been  acquired  as  a  means  of 
written  expression  and  record  in- 
volves reflex  (semi-conscious)  action 
of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation 
of  habit  in  any  line. 

Writing  in  or  as  an  end  is  habit 
which  depends  upon  muscle  for  its 
execution,  and  muscle  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  mechanical  laws,  which 
laws  are  always  subject  to  physical 
conditions.  Inasmuch  as  no  machine 
will  act  efficiently  when  not  rightly 
adjusted,  it  follows  that  the  writing 
machine  is  subject  to  the  same  law, 
hence  the  need  of  a  good  position 
while  writing,  and  not  merely  during 
the  writing  lesson  or  period.  And 
position  involves  two  very  important 
and  basic  things  which  are  health 
and  efficiency.  Health  is  fundamental 
in  order  to  acquire  and  maintain  ef- 
ficiency, and  efficiency  is  essential  to 
achieve  success. 

Whatever  position  is  taught  should 
be  such  as  can  and  should  be  prac- 
ticed. No  other  is  worth  while.  And 
such  position   only  should  be  taught 


A  good  position  Un 
studying  because  it 
rests  the  body  ami 
conserves  vitality  for 
manual  arts. 


A  pour  position  while 
writing  because  the 
body  is  relaxed  and 
manually  ineflicient. 


as  will  promote  both  health  and  effi- 
ciency. Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to 
combine  them  into  one  posture  and 
adjustment  under  average  school 
room  conditions;  yes,  even  under  ad- 
verse conditions. 

Health  is  effected  by  the  position 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body;  writing  is 
affected  by  the  adjustment  of  the 
arm,  hand,  pen  and  paper,  which  are 
the  implements  of  execution  and 
record. 

The  body  should  sit  in  the  seat  and 
face  the  desk  squarely,  with  elbows 
right  off  the  edge  and  near  the  cor- 
ners of  the  desk.  In  other  words, 
hips  and  shoulders  need  to  be  even 
or  level  in  order  that  the  spine  may 
be  straight.  The  feet  need  to  be  kept 
either  flat  on  the  floor  or  on  the  toe- 
tips  underneath  the  seat  of  the  writ- 
er, but  never  shoved  outward  or  the 
heels  under  the  seat  of  the  desk  in 
front  while  the  pupil  is  writing. 

Writing,  like  all  manual  arts,  can 
be  done  best  with  the  body  slightly 
tensioned  rather  than  relaxed,  and 
therefore  the  need  of  leaning  forward 
rather  than  backward.  But  any  po- 
sition, no  matter  how  healthful  and 
efficient,  will  become  tiresome  if 
maintained  too  long,  and  no  position 
is  worth  teaching  which  cannot  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  maintained  and 
used  during  reasonable  periods. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "A  change 
is  better  than  a  rest"— which  con- 
tains some  practical  truth  worth  re- 
membering and  applying.  The  sec- 
ret of  success  in  teaching  position  is 
to  provide  for  a  '^change"  in  position 
at  the  right  time  and  of  the  right 
kind.  Fortunately,  this  is  both  pos- 
sible and  practicable  and  can  be  con- 
verted into  life-long,  habit  to  the 
benefit  of  health,  writing  and  other 
things  by  acting  upon  the  sugges- 
tion following : 

Inasmuch  that  mental  work  carried 
on  during  study  and  recitation  peri- 
ods does  not  require  a  tensioned 
body,  such  times  or  periods  offer  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  relaxation 
and  physical  rest  as  a  relief  from  the 
necessary  tension  required  in  all 
manual  arts  such  as    writing,   figur- 


ing, drawing,  etc.  Therefore,  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  lean  back 
and  push  the  feet  forward,  straight- 
ening the  legs  and  releasing  their 
muscles,  letting  the  feet  rest  on  the 
heels  with  feet  crossed  or  uncrossed 
as  individual  pupils  may  unconsci- 
ously elect  from  time  to  time. 

This  relaxed  position  will  in  time 
itself  become  tiresome,  the  same  as 
the  other,  but  the  logical,  practical 
thing  to  do  is  organize  these  inev- 
itable changes  so  that  they  will  take 
place  at  the  right  time  under  the  im- 
pulse of  suggestion  from  the  teacher 
and  thus  contribute  to  rather  than 
detract  from  health  and  efficiency. 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  these 
changes  must  take  place  always  at 
stated  periods  or  in  concert,  but  that 
they  can  be  so  directed  as  to  aid  rath- 
er than  impede  progress. 

The  fundamentals  of  what  we  have 
written  are  so  vital  to  life  in  the 
school  and  life  ever  after  because  of 
the  habits  formed  that  no  teacher 
with  a  well  defined  concept  of  respon- 
sibility and  duty  can  afford  to  allow 
pupils  longer  to  sit  unhealthfully  and 
inefficiently  any  considerable  time 
in  or  out  of  the  lesson  period.  And 
finally,  if  position  is  worth  taking 
your  time  to  teach  and  good  pupils' 
time  to  learn,  then  it  is  your  duty,  to 
see  that  it  is  practiced  and  that  it  be- 
comes an  aid  to  life. 

Poor  positions  permitted  outside 
the  writing  lesson  are  not  only  a  men- 
ace to  health  but  to  efficiency  in  writ- 
ing as  well.  The  inference  is  clear; 
see  that  whatever  you  teach  is  prac- 
ticed. Some  things  take  more  em- 
phasis upon  application  than  upon 
acquisition — position  is  one  of  them. 

Frequent  reminding  rather  than  re- 
peated instruction  is  the  pedagogic 
solution  to  the  practical  realization. 


A  bad  position 
because  it  is  un- 
healthful  and  in- 
ellirient. 


Bark  is  bent,  spine 
twisted,  paper  wrong- 
ly placed,  feet  on 
heels. 
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The  first  of  a  series  of  script  models  in  letter  writing  from  the  pen  of  E.  C.  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  arrangement  of  a  letter  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  its  effect  as  skill  in  penmanship. 

The  arrangement  is  more  a  matter  of  judgment  and  taste  than  of  skill;  therefore  penmen  sometimes  lose  out  because  the  work  is  not  well  ar- 
ranged.   In  this  letter  we  have  skill  and  judgment  combined  in  their  highest  form. 

The  composition  is  by  an  expert  in  corrsepondence  as  it  relates  to  school  and  business.  Therefore  the  thought,  the  arrangement,  and  the  skill  are 
all  of  a  high  order. 
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Contributions  in  L 
Commercial 
Writing. 

FRED  BERKMAN. 

Pittsbursh.   Pa.. 

Penman,  Fifth  Ave.  High 

School. 


■  Mr.  Up 


What  is  Success? 

He  has  achieved  success,  who  has  lived  well, 
laughed  often,  and  loved  much;  who  has  gained 
the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and  the  love  of 
little  children;  who  has  tilled  his  niche  and  ac- 


complished his  task,  whether  by  an  improved 
poppy,  a  perfect  poem,  or  a  rescued  soul;  who 
has  never  lacked  appreciation  of  earth's  beauty, 
orfailetl  to  express  it;  who  has  always  looked 
for  the  best  in  others  and  given  the  best  he 
had;  whose  life  was  an  inspiration  and  whose 
memory  a  benediction.  —Anon. 


Should  You  Feel  Inclined  To  Censure 

Should  you  feel  inclined  to  censure 

Faults  you  may  in  others  view. 
Ask  your  own  heart,  ere  you  venture. 

If  that  has  not  failings,  too. 
Let  not  friendly  vows  be  broken; 

Rather  strive  a  friend  to  gain  ; 
Many  a  word  in  anger  spoken 

Finds  its  passage  home  again. 


Do  not,  then,  in  idle  pleasure, 

TriHe  with  a  brother's  fame; 
Ijuard  it  as  a  valued  treasure. 

Sacred  as  your  own  good  name. 

Do  not  form  opinions  blindly ; 

Hastiness  to  trouble  tends; 
Those  of  whom  we  thought  unkindly, 

Oft  become  our  warmest  friends. 

—Author  unknown. 

1  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be 
true.  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am 
bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have.  I  must 
stand  with  anybody  that  stands  right;  stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right,  antl  part  with  him 
him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

—Abraham  Lincoln. 


Drill  21 

Name  Rate  of  Speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1.  Compact  oval  325  revolutions  a  minute 

2.  Push-and-pull  exercise  225  downward  a  minute  

3.  Retraced  oval  225  revolutions  a  minute  

This  drill  is  a  review  of  drills  4  and  B  as  given  in  the  Sept.  B.  E.      You'll  enjoy   practicing  tJiese   exercises  if   you    have    mastered  the    preceding 
drills.    Strive  for  a  light,  easy,  elastic  arm  movement. 


Drill  22 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.    M-n  diminishing  exercise  10  exercises  a  minute  .  

Note  how  rounding  on  top  and  sharp  at  base  line.  Try  to  equal  or  excel  the  copy  before  attempting  the  next.  It  always  pays  to  do  things  well— as 
good  as  the  best.  What  do  you  prefer  quality  or  quantity?  Count  15  for  each  exercise.  Start  as  you  would  in  making  capital  M  or  N  and  then  dimin- 
ish the  exercise  gradually.    Sit  erect. 


Drill  23 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whon 


Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.  Capital  M  35  letters  a  minute  

2.  Capital  N  40  letters  a  minute  --- 

Capital  M  is  made  by  the  count  of  four— 1-2-3-4;  or  round-down  down-curve.    Use  plenty  of  push-and  pull  movement,  and  let  the  movement  be 

light  and  free.    For  the  N,  count  1-2-3;  or  round-down-curve;  or  one-good  N.    Be  careful  of  ending  strokes.    Arm  movement. 
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Drill  24 

Name                                                        Rate  of  Speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1.  Capital  stem  exercise  12  exercises  a  minute  

2.  Capital  H  35  letters  a  minute  - -. .-.. 

3.  Capital  K  35  letters  a  minute  

Notice  particularly  that  part  of  the  capital  stem  exercises  are  the  enlarged  form  of  fie:ure  yix  upsitle  down.      It  is  better  to  make  a  dot  than  too  large 
a  loop.    Note  similarity  of  letters.    Cheer  up ! 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


Drill  25 
Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.    Small  a  exercise  14  groups  a  minute  ___ _ 

Small  a  in  groups  of  five  may  be  made  by  this  count— 1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  9-10.  Make  the  letters  as  small  and  as  uniform  as  in  the  copy.  Each  letter 
should  contain  an  i  without  the  dot.  Avoid  making  the  a  look  like  o.  Make  it  pointed  at  upper  right-hand  corner.  Keep  elbows  off  the  edge  of  the 
desk.    Watch  slant.    Smile  occasionally. 


Date  U  K'd  and  by  whom 


Drill  26 

Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.    Small  c  exercise  16  groups  a  minute  

Use  an  over-motion  in  the  first  part  of  each  letter.  Say  1-2,  3-4,  5-8,  7-8,  9-10.  Try  to  make  the  dot  firmly  and  finish  the  letter  freely.  Compare 
frequently  with  the  copy.  Do  not  raise  the  pen  in  making  the  exercise.  In  writing  across,  place  the  letters  between  the  lines.  Watch  spacing  be- 
tween letters.    No  finger  action  necessary. 
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Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


Drill  27 

Name  Rale  of  Speed 

1.    Small  w  exercise  16  groups  a  minute 

Stuily  closely  tiefore  practicing.  More  simly  and  less  practice  should  be  your  motto  for  a  while.  The  w  begins  the  same  as  i  and  u,  and  ends  like 
b  and  v.  Note  the  little  hook  particidarly.  Count  1-2-3,  1-2-3,  1-3  3.  Avoid  getting  the  letter  too  w-ide  for  its  height.  Keep  all  vowels  and  minimum 
letters  uniform  in  height.    Rememlier  position. 


Drill  28 


Name 

1.  Small  V  exercise 

2.  Small  X  exercise 

Kor  the  v  exercise,  count  1-2,  3-+.  .5- 
r  n.  and  ends  the  same  as  small  b  (tr  ' 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


Rate  of  Speeti 

14  groups  a  miiuite  --- 

12  groups  a  minute 

,  7-8,  9-10.    Get  plenty  of  space  between  letters.    First  part  of  letter  is  made  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  small 
'.     P.iuse  in  finishing  the  v  but  ^V\  not  raise  the  pen.    Make  cross  in  x  upward. 


Date  ()  K'd  and  by  whom 


Drill  29 

Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.  Sentence  Nine,  etc.  2"^  sentences  a  minute  

2.  Words  cave  and  wave  18  words  a  minute  

As  this  is  the  Hrst  sentence  given,  master  it  before  attempting   the   next.    VViite  with  an  easy,  rolling,  elastic,  free  arm  movement.    Watch  angles, 
turns,  slant,  beginning  and  ending  strokes,  and  position.    Write  the  words  cave  and  wave  easily,  rapidly,  and  well.    Try  it ! 

Drill  30 


Name  Rate  of  Speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1.  The  word  Omen  18  words  a  minute  

2.  The  word  Come  18  words  a  minute 

3.  The  word  Anna  17  words  a  minute --. 

4.  The  word  Emma  10  words  a  minute  .. 

5.  The  word  Dime  17  worils  a  minute  

This  is  a  good  test  to  determine  whether  or  not  you  have  mastered  the  previous  lessons     Learn  one  thing  at  a  time.    Pennies  make  dollars. 

(At  the  end  of  the  10  drills) 

Address  and  Date 

1  have  written  the  lu  drills,  as  given  in  the  November  number  of  THE  Business  Educator, times  and  I  am  now  ready  for  next  mcmth's 

work. 

Sign  your  name  here 
(To  Be  Continued.) 
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THE  COST  OF  WASTED  HOURS 

Mr.  Gladstone,  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the  last  century, 


"BELIEVK   ME   when   I  tell    you    that  the 
thrift  of  time  will  repay  ynu   in  after  life  with  a 
usury  of    profit  beyond    your  most    sanguine 
dreams,  and  that  the  waste  of  it  will  make  you 
dwindle,  alike  in  intellectual  and  moral  stature, 
beyond  your  darkest  reckonings." 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  tiood,  leads  on  to  fortune  : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Orlose  our  ventures. -Shakespeare. 
Fan  the  coals  of  your  ambition  that  may 
now  be  only  smoldering,  with  the  quickening 
impulse  of  zealous  daily  study.  Nor  go  to 
your  task  half-heartedlv.  nor  in  open  discon- 
tent, but  throw  yourself  into    your  work   with 


such  enthusiastic  ardor  that  time  and  surround- 
ings will  be  forgotten.  Concentrate  upon  your 
subject.  Become  lost  to  the  world,  but  be  fully 
alive  to,  and  engrossed  with  your  task.  Thus 
you  can  live,  not  in  the  commonplace  world 
around  you,  but  in  dreams  of  the  great  future 
with  which  your  study  and  practice  will  endow 
you. 

Yes.  cultivate  the  dreams,  but  let  them  not 
dull  the  edge  of  your  industry,  nor  dampen  the 
fire  of  your  ambition ;  but  rather  spur  you  on  to 
the  realization  of  your  most  optimistic  ideals. 

Say  to  yourself,  "What  others  have  done  I 
will  do-  I  will  attempt  even  more.  1  will  en- 
deavor to  rise  to  greater  heights  and  set  new 
standards.  I  will  keep  my  interest  in  my  work 
red  hot  so  that  my  hand  and  mind  shall  not  lag. 
I  wilHeave  no  little  things  undone.  Thus  will 
I  accomplish  my  purpose." 


86.  Keep  them  aU  on  the  same  slant.    Don't  hurry.    Good  figures  are  of  greater  importance  than  good  writing,  if  that  be  possible.     Study  the  ar- 
rangement and  space  evenly. 

87.  Will  you  make  the  space  in  this  figure  half  as  wide  as  its  depth?    The  horizontal  line  should  extend  a  little  at  the  arrow, 

88.  Watch  the  slant  of  the  a  part  and  stop  your  pen  on  the  paper  before  lifting  it,  in  making  the  stem. 

You  should  do  at  least  two  pages  of  each  figure,  using  both  sides  of  your  paper  and  leaving  every  other  line  blank.    Don't  tire  when  you  are 
half  through  and  spoil  alt  by  hurrying.    Keep  your  interest  red  hot  right  up  to  the  finish. 
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89.  Wide  space  at  X.    Say,  have  you  mastered  this  yet?    Do  yoa  get  the  loop  on  the  same  slant  as  the  stem?    Avoid  a  corner  at  the  arrow.    Now 
Rrit  your  teeth  and  stick. 

90.  For  the  last  part,  have  your  pen  in  motion  going  leftward  hefore  it  comes  in  contact  with  paper. 

91.  Study  the  parts  made  separately,  then  practice  the  letter  separately  for  accuracy.    The  two  down  lines  must  be  parallel.    Rather  wide,  short 
loops  are  best. 

y2.    Make  the  little  tinger  slide.    Improve  your  writings  by  improving  your  writing  habits.    Watch  your  position  and  pen  holding,  also  the  second 
down  line  of  k  andlhe  finish  of  V*.    Close  the  a. 

93.  There  is  not  much  credit  gained  bv  doing  an  easy  thing  well.     You  will  get  credit  if  you  master  a  difficult  feat.    This  word  is  one.     Go  to  it. 

94.  Both  parts  of  K  should  be  the  same  in  height. 


'^K^^ 
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95.  Review  this  thoroughly.    Do  not  let  flie  down  line  get  straight  or  tlat  at  the  arrow.    Watch  slant  and  width  of  both  loops  closely. 

518.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  capital  stem  and  the  latest  part  of  the  C  given  above.    When  they  don't  meet,  cross  with  a  short  line.    Spaces  at  x 
en. 

97.  Top  and  bottom  turns  alike.    Since  the  crossing  stroke  should  be  on  the  same  slant  as  the  up  lines,  make  it  upward.    See  arrow. 

98.  Keep  all  the  letters  uniform  in  height.    Write  the  whole  word  before  crossing  the  x.    Do  you  understand  ? 

99.  Retain  a  hook  or  dot  in  c,  curve  the  down  line  of  s  well  and  cross  your  x  upward  after  the  rest  of  the  word  is  finished. 
100.  Make  it  like  the  copy,  one  "loop"  abbreviated.    The  crossing  in  the  loop  of  g  should  be  high. 


1>' 
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101.  Limber  up.    Swing  along  rapidly.    Parts  narrow  and  higli,  please. 

102.  See  slant  of  loop.    Do  not  make  your  capital  too  wide,  nor  finishing  line  too  long  or  heavy. 

103.  It  is  better  than  a  movement  drill.    Get  all  parts  alike.    Would  a  page  of  it  help  you?    Then  <lo  it. 

104.  Do  not  make  them  wider  than  they  are  deep.    Not  too  round  at  arrow.    Space  evenly. 

105.  It  is  a  good  word  for  the  letter  u.    Close  both  the  s  and  the  a,  and  make  the  down  line  of  1  straight. 
108.  Watch  the  top  of  r  closely,  and  make  g  and  y  as  illustrated. 


^yfy^yfyf^yfyfyfyf^^^y  ^.^UX.'-Ul^Cyt-t^CiyC^C^C^  ^^U.-t^C^t^'C-iAyt^'t'€--C^>^  .^^^ 
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107.  Up  and  down  lines  about  parallel.    Round  turns  on  top  and  at  the  bottom,  please. 

108.  Curve  the  finishing  line  at  the  arrow,  and  do  not  make  it  too  high  or  long.    Watch  the  slant  of  the  beginning  loop. 

109.  Here  the  up  line  is  straight.    Finish  with  a  dot  and  a  short  line  turned  a  little  upward,  so  that  it  will  never  resemble  capital  U. 

110.  Make  it  with  two  round  turns  and  a  retrace  or  dot.    Keep  the  connecting  line  high. 


'f/r r  r  T  T  ^r  TTV/  tt  T  T 
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111.  Be  sure  you  retrace  the  down  line  in  this  style  of  r  and  keep  the  vs  open. 

112.  Try  for  both  freedom  and  accuracy.    Make  the  top  of  r  carefully. 

113.  Yes,  it  is  a  little  more  difficult,  but  just  say  "I'll  do  my  best"  and  you'll  find  it  within  your  power. 

114.  Keep  the  small  letters  close  to  the  capitals. 

115.  These  phrases  are  worthy  of  persistent  effort.    You'll  tind  them  useful.    Better  master  the  copy. 


116.  Speedup.    F"airly  Hy.    Keep  the  lower  turns  round  and  the  parts  narrow  and  high. 

117.  Turn  the  capital  enil  for  end  and  you'll  see  that  the  second  part  is  narrower  than  the  first.    Short  finishing  lines  turn  rightward  or.  better  yet, 
upward, 

118.  Curve  the  beginning  and  ending  lines  of  first  half. 

119.  Keep  the  spaces  at  X  X  even.    Last  line  curves  off  and  is  shorter  than  first  two  parts.    Persevere. 


^     -^      ^ 

7    ?    ^ 


ISO.  Like  copy  117,  the  last  part  is  1-3  narrower  than  the  first.    Retain  the  dotted  finish  and  keep  both  turns  on  the  line. 

121.  Keep  all  your  minimum  letters  even  in  height. 

122.  Joining  capitals  aids  both  freedom  and  accuracy.    Swing  at  them  confidently. 

123.  Watch  the  spacing  between  words  and  keep  the  arm  rolling. 


/i(? 


124.  Now  loosen  up,  and  keep  the  ends  even.    Work  till  your  whole  arm,  hand  and  body  relax. 

125.  This  is  one  of  our  nicestcapitals.    No  shoulder  or  corner  at  the  arrow. 

126.  Close  the  loop  right  at  the  line.    Watch  the  width  of  these  loops. 

127.  Keep  the  height  of  the  letters  above  the  line  even.    Cross  the  x  upward.    Get  the  habit. 

128.  One  must  be  a  keen  observer  to  get  a  good  page  effect  in  sentence  writing.    Watch  spacing,  slant  antl  size  of  your  writing 


^.-W. 
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FACTS  VERSUS   THEORIES 

Extravagant  statements  are  made 
from  time  to  time  by  people  who  care 
more  for  theory  than  practice,  or  by 
superficialists  who  are  unable  to  look 
far  enough  below  the  surface  to  dis- 
cover fundamental  truths,  or  by  nar- 
row specialists  who  are  unable  to  see 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  for 
the  multitude  going  in  a  similar  di- 
rection each  pursuing  his  individual 
way  toward  a  common  end. 

Humanity  as  a  whole  usually  dis- 
covers a  way  or  method  approximat- 
ing the  one  universally  desired, which 
lies  along  "the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance'' and  greatest  efficiency.  This 
is  not  always  true  of  those  things  in- 
volving invention,  but  it  is  common- 
ly true  of  common-place  things  such 
as  talking,  walking,  writing,  eating, 
etc. 

In  the  matter  of  oral  speech,  most 
people  use  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
throat,  tongue  and  lips.  Soma  use 
the  tongue  and  lips  most;  others  the 
tongue  and  throat;  a  few  (the  barn- 
stormer) the  muscles  of  the  body 
most;  a  goodly  (badly)  number  em- 
ploy the  tongue  to  excess(gossipers), 
but  on  the  whole  they  use  a  combina 
tion  of  the  smaller  vocal  members. 

And  thus  it  is  in  the  matter  of  writ- 
ten speech,  most  use  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  arm,  hand  and  fingers. 
Some  use  the  hand  and  fingers  most; 
others  the  hand  and  arm;  a  few,  (the 
splurgers  and  scribblers),  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  and  arm,  but  on  the 
whole  they  use  a  combination  action 
of  the  smaller  writing  members. 

Those  trained  in  schools  of  elocu- 
tion and  voice  culture,  use  relatively 
more  muscles  of  the  body  than  those 
not  so  trained,  and  those  trained  in 
schools  of  penmanship  and  business, 
use  proportionately  more  muscles  of 
the  arm  than  those  not  so  trained. 

And  the  best  of  these  schools  do 
not  train  the  larger  members  at  the 
expense  of  or  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
smaller  members,  but  rather  in  con- 
nection with  them,  or  in  such  manner 
as  to  co-operate  with  them.  Thus 
the  best  speakers  and  the  best  writ- 
ers are  those  trained  to  use  their  en- 
tire vocal  or  writing  machinery, there- 
by making  the  delivery  or  product 
better  as  well  as  less  tiring. 

It  would  be  just  as  wise?  or  foolish 
to  attempt  to  train   to  talk  without 


tongue  and  lips  as  to  attempt  to  train 
to  write  without  fingers  and  hand. 
At  times  true  voice  culturists  drill 
alone  upon  the  abdominal  and  larger 
vocal  muscles  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing power  and  scope  and  fullness 
in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  a 
base  or  groundwork  for  the  vocal  or- 
gans of  the  mouth.  And  so  at  times 
true  teachers  of  writing  drill  alone 
upon  body  and  arm  muscles  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  strength,  scope 
and  freedom  in  order  that  they  may 
serve  as  a  base  or  background  for 
the  writing  members  of  the  hand. 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  one 
could  be  trained  to  talk  without  lips 
or  to  write  without  fingers,  but  rath- 
er to  what  extent  is  it  best  to  train 
other  members  to  co-operate  with  the 
lips  and  fingers  and  thereby  lessen 
their  excessive  action.  For  lip  ser- 
vice and  finger  movement  are  bad 
when  used  to  excess.  Just  so  of 
chest  action  and  arm  movement; 
they  are  bad  when  used  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  lip  and  finger  service  or  co- 
operation. 

Some  narrow,  superficial  special- 
ists mistake  the  means  for  the  end, 
and  conclude  that  because  chest  de- 
velopment is  necessary  for  speaking, 
it  is  speaking,  and  thus  neglect  the 
finer  forces  of  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation without  which  there  can- 
not be  really  good  speech.  In  like 
manner  when  persons  discover  that 
the  development  of  arm  action  is  nec- 
essary for  fluency  in  penmanship, 
they  conclude  that  arm  action  is  the 
end,  and  thus  neglect  or  overlook  the 
finer  means  of  execution  and  forma- 
tion. 

Thousands  are  mislead  as  a  conse- 
quence into  excessive,  one-sided  de- 
velopment and  fruitless,  cornmon- 
place  execution,  tor  barn-storming 
elocution  is  to  real  speaking  what 
scribbling  is  to  genuine  writing. 

The  average  person  uses  the  vocal 
organs  to  excess;  he  needs  training 
so  as  to  be  able  to  use  the  muscles  of 
the  body  more,  in  order  that  he  may 
employ  both;  the  one  for  power,  the 
other  precision. 

The  average  person  uses  the  fingers 
to  excess;  he  needs  training  so  as  to 


be  able  to  use  the  muscles  of  the 
body  more,  in  order  that  he  may  em- 
ploy both;  the  one  for  ease,  the  other 
for  legibility. 

These  comparisons  and  statements 
of  facts  are  not  given  for  weaklings 
who  are  unable  to  think  outside 
the  orbit  of  what  they  have  been 
taught,  but  for  those  who  can  reason 
and  decide  for  themselves,  and  grasp 
basic  principles  and  construct  ration- 
al theories  and  efficient  practices 
therefrom  for  all  phases  and  ages 
and  conditions  of  humanity. 
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ON  TO  MO. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Missouri  Valley  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association  else- 
where in  these  columns.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
November  28?9.  The  entire  program 
planned  on  the  round  table  order 
promises  to  be  a  most  interesting 
one  because  it  will  give  everybody  a 
chance  to  say  something,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  both  interesting  and 
helpful. 


THE  FEDERATION 


What  more  appropriate  time  could 
there  be  for  a  reuniting  of  the  fra- 
ternal spirit  among  professional 
people  than  Christmas  Time? 

Conventions  are  meeting  places 
for  kindred  spirits,  for  fraternal  giv- 
ing and  receiving,  for  spiritual  uplift 
and  forward  impulses. 

So  let  us  all  gather  together  in  Chi- 
cago holiday  week  and  be  glad  to  be 
able  to  greet  one  another  in  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  rather  than 
competition. 

The  occasion  promises  to  be  a  re- 
uniting, recementing,  reaffirming, 
onward  looking,  forward  moving 
body  of  congenial,  progressive  men 
and  women  who  love  their  work  and 
are  happy  in  it. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 


Burdett  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
represented  before  us  by  a  beautiful 
and  expensive  catalog  printed  in  col- 
ors, containing  a  special  announce- 
ment of  the  new  Department  of  that  in- 
stitution called  "Applied  Business  and 
Management"  which  course  is  de- 
signed to  fill  the  void  between  a  reg- 
ular business  college  course  and  the 
Administration  courses  offered  in 
universities.  The  hope  is  to  equip 
pupils  who  have  already  completed 
the  commercial  courses  to  assume  ex- 
ecutive responsibilities  earlier  in 
their  career  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  will 
have  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work 
known  as  Business  Laboratory  Dem- 
onstrations, wherein  pupils  will  be 
trained  to  meet  many  emergencies 
that  confront  Office  Managers,  Pri- 
vate Secretaries,  etc. 


Aside  from  some  of  the  usual  sub- 
jects taught  in  first  class  business  col- 
leges, the  following  are  included  :  Or- 
ganization and  Management ;  Finance 
and  Banking  ;  Transportation  ;  La- 
bor ;  Tariff;  Industrial  Development; 
Accounting  ;  Practice  in  Auditing ; 
Accounting  Systems  and  Official 
Routine  ;  Business  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice ;  etc.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  business  college  and 
extending  its  scope  and  enlarging  its 
efficiency.  We  hope  the  Burdett  en- 
terprise and  experiment  may  prove 
so  successful  that  many  other  insti- 
tutions will  see  their  way  clear  to  en- 
large their  usefulness. 

Many  of  the  better  business  schools 
give  a  good  deal  of  material  included 
in  this  new  course,  while,  as  Carl  Mar- 
shall hints  elsewhere  in  these  col- 
umns, many  more  are  advertising 
good  stuff  they  do  not  give.  But  the 
High  School  proposition  is  eliminat- 
ing such  from  the  ranks  of  our  pro- 
fession. 
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The  Words  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
We  Use  of  the  Russell  Sage 

foundation,  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  teaching  profession  for  the  result 
of  some  very  interesting  investiga- 
tions he  has  been  conducting  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  what  constitutes 
the  average  business  man's  vocabu- 
lary. 

Dr.  Ayres  has  prepared  a  verbal  di- 
gest of  some  2000  business  letters, 
carefully  cataloging  all  words  used. 
The  results  are  remarkable,  and,  to 
those  who  have  not  investigated  this 
matter,  somewhat  startling.  There 
were  listed,  in  all,  some  24,000  words, 
but  the  whole  list  presents  but  2001 
different  v^oxAs.  Of  these,  751  occur- 
red but  once.  Of  the  total  number  of 
words  listed,  more  than  half  included 
but  43  diffeient  words.  Seven-eights 
of  the  total  number  consisted  of  but 
542  ordinary  every  day  words.  There 
should  be  a  lesson  in  these  facts  for 
the  people  who  choose  the  words 
which  make  up  the  average  spelling- 
book,  and  the  teachers  who  set  their 
pupils  the  heart-breaking  task  of 
learning  to  spell  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
number  of  words  that  students  are 
expected  to  learn  how  to  spell  should 
be  greatly  reduced.  This  would  give 
time  to  study  the  meaning  and  use 
and  proper  pronunciation  of  a  great 
many  other  words,  which  the  student 


may  very  likely  never  need  to  write, 
but  which  it  is  very  important  for  him 
to  understand.  The  great  and  im- 
portant function  of  words  is  to  con- 
vey ideas,  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
important  to  understand  them  and  be 
able  to  use  them  intelligently,  than 
it  is  to  commit  to  memory  their  spell- 
ing. Most  of  us  speak  or  read  a 
thousand  words  where  we  have  to 
spell  one.  About  the  only  persons 
who  make  any  practical  use  of  spell- 
ing as  applied  to  lengthy  vocabu- 
laries are  proof-readers.  Stenogra- 
phers must  also  know  how  to  spell 
the  words  in  their  dictation,  but  Dr. 
Ayres'  investigations  prove  that  they 
do  not  need  to  spell  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  words  they  are  usually 
required  to  memorize  in  the  average 
school.  "Fewer  words,  and  more 
thorough  study  of  them,"  should  be 
the  battle-cry. 

Why  Not  Try  Our  forebears  had 
Truth?  a     whimsical    old 

proverb,  "Truth  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well."  I  suppose  the  meat  of  this 
saying  is,  that  you  have  to  do  a  good 
bit  of  pumping  sometimes  in  order  to 
get  down  to  the  naked  truth.  Also,  the 
water  is  sometimes  roily  and  Truth 
runs  a  chance  of  being  overlooked 
entirely.  The  foregoing  reflections 
are  suggested,  by  the  annual  output 
of  new  school  catalogs  that  are  be- 
ginning to  come  to  my  desk.  Pre- 
sumably, these  catalogs  are  intended 
to  be  purveyors  of  reliable  informa- 
tion about  the  schools  they  describe. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  are,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  others,  that  suggest  a  re- 
touched photograph  of  a  middle-aged 
maiden  lady  who  passionately  desires 
to  appear  young.  In  other  words, 
the  catalogs  tie, — some  of  them  out- 
right, others  by  indirection.  They 
go  on  in  the  most  bombastic  way,  to 
say  things  about  the  school  which 
the  student  will  find  out  to  be  abso- 
lutely untrue  before  he  has  been  there 
the  first  half  of  the  first  day.  There 
is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the  various 
forms  of  misrepresentation,  and  over- 
statement that  characterize  so  many 
of  these  catalogs.  They  are  familiar 
to  every  one  who  has  noticed  school 
advertising  ;  most  of  them  are  ob- 
vious, and  many,  ridiculous,  and  the 
temptation  of  school  men  to  use  them 
is  almost  pathetic.  I  could  cite  a  lot 
of  pertinent  instances,  but  this  might 
seem  invidious  and  in  some  cases, 
cruel. 

During  the  annual  convention  of 
Ad  Clubs  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the 
other  day,  a  great  electric  sign  with 
twenty- foot  letters  was  suspended 
over  the  business  part  of  the  town 
where  everybody  could  see  it.  This 
sign  blazed  forth  the  single  word 
TRUTH.  This  word  is  the  motto  of 
the  ad  men,  and  it  is  a  good  one. 
Truth  is  not  only  good  morals  but 
good  business.  Every  lying  adver- 
tisement, is,  in  the  long  run,   a  weak 
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advertisement.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  people  like  to  be  humbugged,  as 
the  great  showman,  P.  T.  Barnum, 
used  to  say  :  maybe  they  will  stand 
for  some  comparatively  innocent 
forms  of  humbug,  like  Barnum's 
woolly  horse,  and  the  three-headed 
woman  from  Borneo,  but  the  people 
don't  like  the  humbug  that  affects 
their  pocketbooks,  and  that  is  why 
the  untruthful  advertiser  usually 
lands,  finally,  on  the  business  gar- 
bage dump. 

King  David  the  psalmist,  observes: 
"I  have  said  in  my  haste,  all  men  are 
liars."  In  a  paper  read  before  one  of 
our  commercial  teachers'  gatherings, 
by  the  inimitable  Mr.  Kimball,  Edit- 
or of  "The  Stenographer,"  the  writer 
considered  this  matter  of  untruthful 
school  advertising,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  said  that  he  moved  to 
amend  King  David's  observation  by 
striking  out  the  words,  "in  my 
haste."  I  am  not  so  pessimistic  as 
Brother  Kimball.  I  would  not  accuse 
all  school  catalogs  of  lying,  and  I 
know  a  lot  of  school  men  who  have 
enough  of  both  honesty  and  business 
sagacity  to  keep  their  catalogs  fairly 
within  the  bounds  of  truth.  As  for 
the  others— well,  let  us  hope,  that  in 
time  they  will  see  the  foolishness,  as 
well  as  the  dishonesty  of  misrepre- 
sentation. The  moral  appeal  ought 
to  suffice,  but  if  it  doesn't,  these  men 
ought  to  see  that  they  cannot  print  a 
single  attractive  false  statement 
about  their  school  that  will  not  be 
found  out  later  on  by  any  student 
who  is  deceived  by  it.  Only  satisfied 
students  make  future  boosters,  and 
students  who  do  not  get  what  is 
promised  them  are  not  likely  to  be 
satisfied. 

Regarding  the     All  the  world   hates  a 
Boss  boss.    And  yet,   the 

world  has  always  been  bossed  from 
the  time  when  the  cave  men  lorded  it 
over  the  weaker  fellows  through  the 
authority  conferred  by  tougher  mus- 
cles and  a  bigger  club.  The  Israel- 
ites did  not  amount  to  much  till  they 
came  under  the  bosshood  of  Moses. 
One  needs  to  read  the  Pentateuch  to 
see  how  completely  the  Jews  were 
bossed  by  Moses,  but  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  them  that  they  were.  But 
for  him  and  his  remarkable  code  of 
laws  that  were  enforced  with  such 
rigor,  there  would  probably  be  no 
Hebrews  today  other  than  a  rag-tag 
degenerate  racial  remnant,  running 
barelegged  among  the  sand  hills  of 
Egypt. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  is 
that  mankind  cannot  get  along  with- 
out a  boss.  Every  attempl;  to  do  so 
has  resulted  disastrously.  Acentury 
or  so  ago,  the  French  rose  up,  cut  off 
the  heads  of  their  king  and  queen, 
and  a  lot  of  other   hereditary   bosses 
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and,  there  were  loud  shoutings  about 
"Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity," 
and  "The  Rights  of  Men."  But  it 
was  not  a  year  till  the  people  were  be- 
ing terrorized  by  a  lot  of  self-appoint- 
ed tyrants,  who,  under  the  name  of 
"Liberty,"  gave  the  people  a  worse 
deal  than  they  had  ever  had  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bourbon  kings.  In  a 
few  years  more,  they  were  glad  to  es- 
cape by.yielding  to  the  iron  rule  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  We  hear  a  lot 
per-fervid,  rose-tinted  talk  about 
"human  equality,"  and  the  right  of 
men  to  rule  themselves,  but  in  sober 
truth  there  isn't  any  such  thing. 
Nothing  is  more  futile  than  absolute 
democracy  ;  nothing  is  more  helpless 
than  a  mob.  Without  leaders  to  form 
and  direct  the  currents,  the  blind 
jarring  seething,  human  atoms 
merely  jostle  each  other,  and  theVe 
is  no  resultant  but  spume  and  noise. 
This  is  true,  not  alone  in  political 
government,  but  in  every  department 
of  human  affairs.  We  see  it  in  busi- 
ness. Where  great  organizations  are 
built  up  by  our  Carnegies,  Rockefell- 
ers, and  Morgans.  We  see  it  in  our 
schools  and  universities,  under  the 
masterful  domination  of  men  like  Dr. 
Eliot,  Starr  Jordan,  President  An- 
gell,  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  and  Book- 
er T.  Washington.  We  see  it  in  great 
churches,  governed  by  their  popes, 
and  bishops  and  elders.  We  see  it  in 
the  trades  unions,  ruled  by  men  like 
Mitchell,  and  Gompers,  and  Garret- 
son,  and  a  host  of  lesser  bosses. 

About  every  big  success  in  this 
world  has  had  a  big  masterful  man 
behind  it.  Just  now  we  have  the  edi- 
fying object  lesson  of  the  whole  tri- 
umphant Democratic  Party  being 
bossed  absolutely  by  a  quiet  spec- 
traled  schoolmaster,  who  manages 
recalcitrant  members  of  Congress 
very  much  as  he  used  to  manage  re- 
fractory students  and  under-profess- 
ors  at  Princeton.  Furthermore  the 
country  seems  to  think  that  this  quiet 
boss  with  his  iron  hand  and  velvet 
glove  is  doing  a  good  job. 

So  it  comes  to  this  :  We  all  need  to 
be  bossed,  and  the  most  that  we  can 
hope  for  is  to  have  some  indirect 
power  in  the  matter  of  choosing  our 
bosses.  Also,  we  may  sometimes  be 
bosses,  ourselves,  if  we  are  big 
enough  for  the  job. 
The  Cost  This  all-absorbing  ques- 
of  tion  has  been  in  the  spot-light 
Living  of  public  attention  nearly 
half  a  decade.  Almost  everybody  has 
had  a  shy  at  it,  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  down  to  the  hum- 
blest country  editor.  Like  other  in- 
terested folk,  I  have  read  and  listened 
to  as  much  of  this  discussion  as  I 
could  spare  time  for,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  know  more  about  the  sub- 
ject than  I  did  when  the  talk  first 
started.  Everybody  seems  agreed 
that  we  are  paying  out  too  much  cash 
in  order  to  live,  and  that  some  people 


are  getting  more  than  their  just  share 
of  the  cash,  but  when  it  comes  to 
picking  these  people  out,  there  is  a 
very  Bedlam  of  contradictory 
opinions. 

The  free  traders  say  it  is  the  tariff- 
protected  trusts;  the  socialists  say  it 
is  the  capitalists;  and  the  capitalists 
say  it  is  the  labor  unions.  The  wo- 
man with  the  market-basket  says  it  is 
the  retailer;  the  retailer  says  it  is  the 
commission  men  and  the  jobbers, 
while  the  latter  pass  the  blame  on  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer. 
As  for  the  farmer,  he  is  sure  it  is  the 
railroads.  One  set  of  complacent 
theorists  blandly  assure  us  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  not  really  in- 
creased; that  prices  are  relatively  no 
higher  than  they  ever  were,  but  that 
money  is  cheaper  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased production  of  gold.  Then 
grizzled,  philosophic  old  Jim  Hill 
comes  to  the  rescue  with  the  sage  ob- 
servation that  it  isn't  the  high  cost  of 
living  that  makes  the  trouble,  but  the 
cost  of  liigli  li:'///i^.  In  other  words, 
the  admonitory  Mr.  Hill,  who, through 
various  stockjobbing  and  consoli- 
dating schemes,  has  annexed  to  him- 
self a  good  many  fat  millions,  thinks 
that  the  people  are  too  e.xtravagant, 
and  that  everything  would  be  all 
right  if  they  would  cut  out  a  lot  of 
modern  luxurious  frills  and  get  back 
to  the  pork-and-beans  basis  of  living 
that  satisfied  the  pioneers. 

1  suspect  that  much  of  this  confu- 
sion of  opinion  and  fact,  arises  from 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  real 
values  of  life,  which  have  mostly 
been  left  out  of  the  discussion.  The 
real  question  is  not  what  we  are  pay- 
ing in  order  to  live,  but  what  we  are 
getting  out  of  life.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  what  people  received  by 
way  of  dividends  on  their  life  invest- 
ment fifty  years  ago,  as  compared 
with  what  they  receive  now.  Contraist 
the  facilities,  conveniences,  comforts 
and  even  luxuries,  physical  and  spir- 
itual, enjoyed  by  the  average  human 
worker  today,  with  what  his  father 
and  mother  had  to  be  content  with 
a  half  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  more  the  modern  man, 
woman  and  child  are  getting.  To 
compare  the  costs  and  receipts  of  life 
on  a  basis  of  mere  prices— what  we 
pay  over  the  counter  for  beef  steak 
and  eggs,  and  shoes  and  what  not,  is 
like  examining  a  landscape  through 
a  keyhole.  It  is  the  whole  horizon  of 
life  that  really  concerns  us.  Are  men 
and  women  getting  more  out  of  life 
than  they  used  to,  or  less.?  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  on  the 
average  we  are  getting  more.  Per- 
haps, many  are  getting  more  than 
their  share,  and  many  more  are  not 
getting  all  they  are  entitled  to.  It  is 
the  job  of  social  philosophers  and 
law-makers,  backed  by  enlightened 
public  opinion,  to  adjust  theseiniqui- 
ties,  wherever  opportunity  offers,  but 
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we  shall  not  get  far  into  the  solution  of 
the  problem  by  fussing-  and  squab- 
bling over  market  prices.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  bookkeeping  but  of  ad- 
ministration. 
Trained  Teach-     In  a  general  way  the 

ers  Wanted  several  states  in  the 
Union  are  fairly  well  provided  for  in 
the  matter  of  normal  schools.  It  is 
fully  recognized  by  the  people  that 
teaching  is  a  profession  and,  that 
teachers  need  professional  training 
in  special  schools,  the  same  as  law- 
yers and  doctors  and  preachers. 
This  training  has  also  been  extended 
to  the  training  of  teachers  for  special- 
ties, as  for  manual  training,  domes- 
tic science,  physical  culture,  etc. 

But  the  men  at  the  head  of  things 
pedagogical,  have  curiously  over- 
looked the  need  for  training  commer- 
mercial  teachers.  There  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  normal  schools  in 
the  United  States  that  offer  this  form 
of  special  training.  Massachusetts 
has  one  of  these  at  Salem,  and  Wis- 
consin has  recently  established  one 
at  Whitewater. 

A  few  of  the  larger  business  col- 
leges, also,  do  some  more  or  less  ten- 
tative work  in  this  line.  Now,  there 
are  several  thousand  high  schools  in 
the  country,  where  the  commercial 
branches,  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  commercial  geography, 
etc.,  are  taught.  In  most  of  these,  a 
special  commercial  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, and  in  n-iarly  all  the  larger 
cities,  with  a  population  of,  say, 
25,000  and  upwards,  there  are  com- 
mercial departments,  in  the  high 
schools,  and  in  many,  there  are  spe- 
cial high  schools  devoted  entirely  to 
commercial  training.  Probably  there 
are  at  least  25000  persons  in  this 
country  who  should  be  classified  as 
commercial  teachers.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these 
have  had  any  training  in  their  teach- 
ing specialty,  other  than  that  of 
school  room  experience.  I  know  of 
many  persons  who  are  holding  posi- 
tions as  commercial  teachers  in  the 
smaller  high  schools,  whose  only 
"preparatiion''  consists  of  a  few 
weeks  spent  in  studying  bookkeep- 
ing at  a  business  college.  The  inad- 
equacy of  some  of  these  teachers  is 
pathetic. 

There  is  and  has  been  for  years  an 
active  demand  all  over  the  country 
for  trained  commercial  teachers.  The 
pay  is  good,  too,  at  least,  much  bet- 
ter on  the  average  than  that  received 
by  teachers  of  science,  or  mathemat- 
ics or  the  languages.  The  latter  are 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  and  the 
normal  school  and  universities  are 
turning  out  more  than  are  wanted. 
Why  do  not  the  normal  school  and 
university  managers  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  training  commercial  teachers? 
Will  some  of  them  answer  ? 
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Balance  Sheet. 

In  my  last  article  I  dealt  mainly 
with  balancing  and  the  technique  of 
closing.  In  this  article  I  wish  to 
bring  before  you  the  subject  of  the 
"balance  sheet"  with  an  illustration 
of  same. 

When  the  books  have  thus  been 
closed,  it  is  desirable  to  make  out 
what  is  called  a  "balance  sheet,"  in 
order  to  state  the  condition  of  the 
business  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
to  the  business  man  himself  or  to  the 
person  whom  he  desires  to  inform, 
what  the  precise  position  of  the  busi- 
ness is.  The  question  may  be  asked 
whether  this  object  has  not  already 
been  obtained,  in  closing  the  books, 
since  that  process  has  resulted  in 
showing  the  net  capital  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  answer  is  that  the  closing 
process,  resulting  in  writing  up  and 
closing  the  capital  account,  does  not 
sufficiently  show  the  results,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  indicate  the 
form  that  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  concern  have  assumed.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  business  started  off  on 
an  actual  cash  basis,  its  capital  was 
all  in  the  form  of  cash,  but  at  the  end 
of  a  business  period  such  as  a  year,  it 
may  be,  and  probablyis,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent form.  It  is  now  likely  to  consist 
in  part  of  cash,  in  part  of  trade  ac- 
counts and  in  part  of  unsold  goods.' 
Against  these  there  are  probably 
claims  payable  by  the  concern  for 
goods  or  services  or  other  items  of 
liability. 

The  balance  sheet  is  a  comparative 
showing  of  such  assets  and  liabilities. 
On  the  liabilities  side,  are  set  down 
the  amounts  that  the  business  owes 
and  on  the  assets  side  the  amounts 
that  it  possesses  or  that  are  due  it. 
It  is  customary  to  say  that  the  credit 
balance  in  the  ledger  constitutes  the 
liabilities,  while  the  debtor  or  debit 
balances  of  the  ledger  are  assets  and 
that  by  taking  the  credit  debtor  bal- 
ances and  adding  them,  the  showing 
of  assets  is  made,  while,  by  taking 
the  credit  balances,  adding  them  and 
combining  with  capital,  the  showing 
of  liabilities  is  made.  The  difference 
between  the  sum  of  the  debtor  bal- 
ances and  the  sum  of  the  creditor  bal- 
ances should  be  equal  to  the  total 
capital  as  found  inclosing  capital  ac- 
count and  this  should  afford  a  final 
check  of  the  accuracy  of  the  book- 
keeping operations.    Why  this  is,   is 


easily  understood  when  it  is  remem' 
bered  that  capital  account,  as  closed, 
is  simply  the  original  credit  entry  in 
capital  augmented  by  the  net  balance 
called  profit  which  has  been  obtained 
by  closing  up  goods  account,  trans- 
ferring it  to  profit  and  loss  and  there 
offsetting  it  against  the  expense 
items  on  the  debtor  side  of  profit  and 
loss. 

The  balance  sheet,  which  is  thus 
the  combined  showing  of  the  busi- 
ness, would  in  any  except  a  very  sim- 
ple business,  be  long  and  unwieldy 
and  would  thereby  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  supply  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  situation,  if  every  item 
were  named  in  the  way  that  has  been 
indicated.  In  the  ordinary  trial  bal- 
ance, therefore,  for  a  business  of  any 
considerable  size  there  is  usually 
found  simply  a  summary  of  classes 
of  accounts.  Thus  on  the  assets  side 
may  be  found  such  groupings  as 
"Due  from  sundry  debtors  or  custo- 
mers," "Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank," 
etc.,  while  on  the  liabilities  side  may 
be  found  such  groupings  as  "Due 
sundry  trade  creditors,"  "Due  on 
short  time  loans,"  etc.  "Capital," 
and  the  like.  Thus  the  particular 
items  that  go  to  make  up  the  assets 
and  liabilities  are  not  enumerated 
but  are  simply  arranged  by  great 
groups.  In  this  way,  there  is  pre- 
sented to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  out- 
sider who  is  to  be  informed,  a  clear- 
cut  view  of  the  position  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  only  thing  that  he  now  lacks 
in  order  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the 
situation  is  a  knowledge  whether  the 
assets  of  the  concern  are  worth  what 
they  are  represented  to  be.  For  ex- 
ample, the  concern  may  not  have  de- 
ducted from  its  statement  of  goods 
on  hand  the  discount  which  must  un- 
questionably be  allowed  for  in  view 
of  deterioration.  This  would  mean 
that  the  capital  account  was  vitiated 
to  some  extent  because  it  was  made 
to  show  a  larger  amount  of  net  worth, 
partly  consisting  of  goods,  than  could 
be  realized.  So,  also,  some  of  the  as- 
sets consisting  of  debts  due  the  con- 
cern from  customers  may  be  worth- 
less or  uncollectible  and  yet  may  be 
carried  on  the  books  at  their  full  face 
value.  These  are  points  on  which 
the  accounting  system  affords  no 
light  and  about  which  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  only  through  an  intimate 
examination  of  the  assets  themselves, 
{ Continued  on  page  29.) 
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A    SCHOOLMASTER 

TO  HIS  FORMER  PUPILS 

C.  E.  BIRCH,  Prin.,    Haskell   Institute, 
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ank  Elston  has  written  that 
been  persistently  looking  for  a  position 
since  graduation  some  two  months  ago, 
but  that  so  far  he  has  not  landed  anything. 
He  has  had  one  or  two  propositions  but 
has  declined  them  because  they  were  not 
strictly  office  work.  He  feels  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  come  down  to 
common  labor  alter  securing  a  business 
diploma. 
sai =^r=inf=ir= 
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NUMBER  THREE 

Helpfulville,  Nov.  10,  191— 
Dear  Frank  : 

Your  letter  of  the  14th 
reached  me  just  as  1  was  "tackling" 
the  grading  of  a  set  of  commercial 
law  papers,  so  I  have  put  off  answer- 
ing you  for  a  day  or  two.  I  notice 
that  you  have  not  found  work  so 
quickly  as  you  anticipated.  That 
place  at  Morton's  may  have  been  an 
angel  in  disguise,  to  use  a  very  bad 
metaphor.  What  I  mean  to  say  is 
this,  that  perhaps  if  you  had  taken 
the  work  of  packing  goods  for  ship- 
ment you  might  in  time  have  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  shipping  desk, 
and  after  having  "made  good"  at 
that  you  might  soon  have  found  your- 
self wanted  in  the  main  office. 

Please  do  not  take  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  as  a  boast.  I  simply  want 
to  tell  you  in  a  confidential  way  of  a 
little  experience  of  my  own  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  bet- 
ter. 

When  1  was  about  24,  I  decided  to 
quit  teaching  and  take  up  office  work. 
1  had  finished  a  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand  course  in  the  Busi- 
ness College  and  could  have  found 
employment  as  a  commercial  school 
teacher.  However,  1  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  must  have  an  office  situa- 
tion. My  experience  was  something 
like  yours.  1  did  not  find  any  rail- 
road or  bank  presidents  wanting  of- 
fice managers  or  private  secretaries. 
I  answered  all  the  want  ads  that 
sounded  sufficiently  genteel  and  at- 
tractive, but,  as  the  boys  say,  "there 
was  nothing  doing."  (I  don't  es- 
pecially like  that  slang  phrase,  but  it 
serves  the  purpose  quite  well  at 
times.) 

Finally,  as  1  had  a  wife  and  babies 
to  support,  I  saw  that  I  must  get  a 
job.  I  couldn't  seem  to  "accept  a  sit- 
uation," so  a  plain  job  looked  attrac- 
tive to  me.    About  that  time  a   want 


ad  something  like  this  caught  my 
eye : 

Wanted — A  boy  or  young  man  to 
answer  telephone,  run  errands  and 
assist  with  general  office  work.  Call 
at  1145  Northwestern  Avenue  at  3:00 
this  afternoon. 

I  called.  I  was  told  that  1  was  too 
old.  A  boy  of  17  or  18  would  answer 
the  purpose  very  well.  I  showed  my 
credentials  and  told  of  my  experience 
as  a  teacher. 

'"Well,"  said  the  manager,  "you  are 
really  a  more  accomplished  man  than 
I  want.  You  would  not  care  to  do 
our  work  and  would  not  want  to  ac- 
cept a  boy's  pay.  We  expect  to  give 
but  $5  a  week." 

"I'll  take  that,"  I  said,  surprised 
at  my  own  willingness  to  "come 
down"to  such  a  position  at  such  pay. 
I  had  earned  a  good  deal  more  as  a 
teacher,  and  could  do  so  again,  but  I 
was  determined  to  be  an  office  man 
and  my  stubborn  pride  would  not  let 
me  give  up. 

I  was  told  to  report  at  the  factory,  a 
mile  from  the  end  of  the  street  car 
line,  the  following  morning.  I  was 
to  check  up  the  men  as  they  reported 
for  work  in  the  morning  and  report 
any  tardiness.  My  next  task  was  to 
go  down  a  nearby  switch  track  and 
note  the  numbers  of  the  cars  standing 
there.  I  did  this,  although  I  had  to 
wade  through  snow  banks  to  do  it. 
Then  1  went  after  the  mail,  helped 
make  out  a  few  simple  bills,  did  some 
copying  on  a  typewriter,  swept,  and 
in  fact  did  all  the  odd  jobs  which 
were  not  supposed  to  require  any 
great  intelligence. 

I  kept  this  up  a  couple  of  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  my  em- 
ployer raised  my  "salary"  to  $6.00  a 
week  as  a  recognition  of  good  work, 
saying,  "You  are  really  worth  more, 
but  you  know  I  told  you  it  was  noth- 
ing but  a  boy's  job  and  that  you 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  boy's 
pay."  1  tell  you  1  was  proud  of  that 
raise  and  that  bit  of  commendation. 
They  were  my  first  laurels  of  the  real 
business  world. 

At  the  endfof  the  second  week  I  got 
$7.00.     Then  something  happened. 

The  bookkeeper  could  not  get  his 
trial  balance.  I  watched  his  proceed- 
ings for  a  day  or  two  and  saw  that  he 
was  getting"consid'able  het  up  like," 
as  old  Uncle  Ike,  who  lived  near  my 
father's  place,  used  to  say,  I  inti- 
mated that  I  might  help,  but  was  told 
that  business  college  students  could 


not  touch  the  sacred  pages  of  that 
company's  books.  In  this  the  mana- 
ger seemed  to  concur,  saying  that  he 
believed  bookkeepers  could  not  learn 
bookkeeping  in  a  school. 

Matters  (for  the  bookkeeper)  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  Finally  the  man- 
ager began  to  think  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  bookkeeper. 
He  was  given  some  other  work  to  do 
which  took  him  outside.  Then  an 
expert  was  called  in  and  asked  to  lo- 
cate the  trouble.  As  the  expert  need- 
ed an  assistant  to  do  some  adding  and 
checking,  1  was  detailed  to  help  him. 
I  worked  with  that  man  two  weeks 
and  tried  to  make  myself  as  useful  as 
I  could.  I  tried  to  ask  intelligent 
questions  when  I  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  any.  I  also  ventured  a  modest 
suggestion  or  two,  after  being  sure 
of  my  ground.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  when  we  got  that  trial  balance 
and  had  put  the  books  back  on  their 
good  behavior,  the  manager,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  expert,  in- 
stalled me  as  bookkeeper  at  a  salary 
of  $75.00  a  month,  which  was  pretty 
good  for  those  times. 

You  see  how  that  opportunity  came. 
Perhaps  yours  may  come  in  some 
such  way.  Don't  despise  a  small 
job.  Take  whatever  comes  along  that 
looks  respectable.  Water  that  job 
and  cultivate  it  until  it  blossoms  into 
a  situation.  And  while  you  are  doing 
this  you  will  not  forget  to  keep  grow- 
ing yourself. 

Your  sincere  friend, 
John  Faithful. 

The  Principles  of  Business  from  page  25 

When  you  call  on  the  prospect  the 
most  natural  thing  for  you  to  say 
would  be,  "I  have  your  inquiry  and 
come  to  see  you  about  taking  one  of 
our  courses." 

That  would  be  quite  wrong.  You 
are  most  interested  in  the  school  and 
the  courses,  but  the  prospect  is  inter- 
ested in  — what  was  the  bait  on  which 
you  caught  him?  Why,  he  is  inter- 
ested in  a  larger  salary  income. 

The  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  cus- 
tomer is,  "How  can  I  get  a  bigger 
salary  or  income?"  That  is  what  you 
ought  to  begin  with-  "I  got  your  in- 
quiry and  I  have  come  to  talk  to  you 
about  how  you  can  get  a  bigger  sal- 
ary or  income."  It  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  forget  yourself 
and  talk  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  prospective  customer. 

Develop  this  introduction  as  you 
would  give  the  talk  to  each  of  the  six 
classes  of  possible  students — get  the 
exact  figures  and  style  of  language 
which  will  seem  most  intensely  per- 
sonal to  each. 
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ARITHMETIC 

O.    S.    SMITH, 
Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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It  is  sometimes  possible  in  interest 
questions  to  interchange  time  and 
principal.  That  is,  to  take  the  time 
and  call  it  the  principal,  and  call 
the  principal,  time.  On  such  prob- 
lems as  the  following  this  idea 
will  work  well:  What  is  the  interest 
on  $600  for  137  days  at  6\? 

Now,  by  interchanging  time  and 
principal  we  would  find  the  interest 
on  $137  for  600  days.  By  employing 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  last  ar- 
ticle all  that  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  interest  would  be  to 
move  the  decimal  point  one  place  to 
the  left,  or  as  the  following: 

$137  interest  at  6%  for  600  days. 

This  application  of  the  aliquot- 
decimal  method  of  calculating  inter- 
est finds  a  practical  use  only  where 
the  sum  of  money  is  expressed  in  dol- 
lars, e.  g.,  such  sums  of  money  as 
$100,  $300,  $150,  $175,  $1000,  etc.  If  the 
time  is  expressed  in  months  and  days 
it  does  not  defeat  the  application  of 
this  rule  since  the  time  may  be  re- 
duced to  days  by  a  mental  calcula- 
tion. 

Suppose  we  have  a  problem  like  the 
following  :  Find  the  interest  on  $500 
for  4  mo.  and  27  da.,  at  6%.  4  mo. 
and  27  da.  =  147  da.  Then  we  have 
simply  the  following  statement : 
Find  the  interest  on  $147  for  SOOdays; 
this  problem  reduced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  already  laid  down 
would  appear  thus ; 

14.7    =  interest-  at  6%  for  600  days. 


7.35  = 
4.90  = 


300 
200 


$12.25=    "  "  ■'    "     500  days. 

By  eliminating  explanations,   and 
putting  down  necessary   figures  only 
we  have  ; 
14.7 

7.35 
4.90 

$12.25 
Let  us  prove  these  figures  by  calcu- 
lating the  interest  without  interchang- 
ing time  and  principal. 

5.00    =interest  at  6,%'  for  60  days. 


120 
12 
10 
5 

147 


12.249  = 


Or  by  eliminating  explanations,  and 
putting  down  necessary  figures  only, 
we  have ; 
5.00 


$12,249 
It  will  be  seen  here  that  less  work 
is  required  by  interchanging  time  and 
principal.  This  is  so  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  problems  but  it  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  given  rules  as  to  when 
interchanging  will  result  in  less  work. 
This  knowledge  is  acquired  only  by 
constant  study  and  investigation.  If 
the  students  understand  the  decimal 
principles  applied  in  this  method  of 
interest,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for 
them  to  understand  the  interchang- 
ing of  time  and  principal. 

The  question  of  "accurate"  or  "ex- 
act" interest  seldom  arises  in  the  or- 
dinary business  affairs  of  an  office, 
Most,  if  not  all,  the  states  use  360  days 
as  the  basis  for  interest  calculations 
and  by  doing  so  establish  three  units 
of  time,  viz.,  years,  months  and  days. 
In  the  so-called  "accurate"  interest 
there  are  but  two  units  of  time, 
viz.,  years  and  days.  If  the  de- 
nomination of  months  appears  at 
all  it  must  be  known  which  month 
or  months  is  intended  or  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  calculation 
that  could  be  called  "accurate." 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  we 
have  the  time  given  as  5  mo.  24  days. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  the  accurate  inter- 
est in  this  case.  This  is  so  simply  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  months 
the  five  are,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  can  not  have  five  consecutive 
months  that  will  average  30  days  each. 
Therefore  to  say  these  5  months  have 
30  days  each  and  at  the  same  time  to 
talk  of  "accurate"  interest  is  little 
short  of  absurdity. 

There  is  but  one  space  of  time  in  a 
year  in  which  even  two  or  three  months 
will  average  60  days  and  90  days  re- 
spectively, and  that  is  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  They  will  do  so  in 
three  years  out  of  four. 

In  teaching  "accurate"  interest,  the 
class  should  be  impressed  with  the 
fact,  at  the  outset,  that  there  are  but 
two  denominations  of  time,  years  and 
days,  and  that  each  day  is  1-365  part 
of  one  year's  interest.  The  interest 
for  oneyear  is  the  same  in  either  "ac- 
curate" or   "ordinary"   interest   and 


the  difference  arises  only  when  we  re- 
gard one  day's  interest  as  either  1-365 
or  1-360  part  of  the  interest  for  one 
year.  It  certainly  is  clear  enough 
why  the  denomination  of  "months" 
must  be  omitted  from  "accurate"  in- 
terest or  designated  so  that  we  may 
get  the  number  of  days  in  them. 

If  we  find  the  time  from  Jan.  6  to 
June  30,  it  will  give 5  mo.,  24  da.,  from 
March  7  to  August  31  will  be  5  mo., 
24  da.,  or  from  May  3  to  Oct.  27  will  be 
5  mo.,  24  da.  Now  by  using  "ordi- 
nary" interest  either  of  these  periods 
of  time  would  be  the  same,  viz,  174 
days,  or  174-360  of  one  year's  interest. 
From  Jan.  6  to  June  30  is  175  days 
and  would  be  175-365  of  one  year's  in- 
terest ;  from  March  7  to  August  31  is 
177  days  and  would  be  177-365  of  one 
year's  interest  ;  from  May  3  to  Oct. 
27  is  177  days  and  would  be  177-365  of 
one  year's  interest,  if  the  "accurate" 
interest  idea  is  used. 

The  aliquot  decimal  system  just  ad- 
vocated will  not  apply  to  "accurate" 
interest  directly.  Before  it  can  be 
used  at  all  it  is  necessary  to  first  use 
the  interest  year  of  360  days  and  then 
change  from  "ordinary"  to  "ac- 
curate" interest  by  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  error.  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  error  and  why  a  de- 
duction must  be  made  can  be  found 
in  any  text  book  on  Arithmetic. 

A  thorough  drill  in  interest  ques- 
tions where  time,  rate  or  principal 
are  unknown  is  very  beneficial  but 
the  drill  should  be  confined  mostlyto 
practical,  informational  questions. 
Right  here  is  an  excellent  place  for  a 
teacher  to  do  some  very  good  work. 
Most  text  books  are  a  little  weak  on 
problems  that  are  practical,  when 
dealing  with  these  questions,  and  a 
live  teacher  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal,  by  getting  problems  of  his  own 
that  will  supply  the  deficiency. 

Bank  discount  is,  of  course,  inter- 
est deducted  and  is  calculated  in  the 
same  manner  but  there  is  always 
more  trouble  with  bank  discount  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  the  difficulty  lies 
deep  in  some  elementary  principle. 
The  student  fails  to  see  that  bank 
discount,  like  interest,  is  governed 
by  law,  has  a  rate,  is  based  upon  one 
year,  but  that  the  similarity  ends 
here. 

Bank  discount  is  generally  regulat- 
ed by  the  banking  laws  and  not  by 
the  interest  laws  as  is  the  subject  of 
interest  and  usury.  These  laws  au- 
thorize banks  to  discount  commercial 
■^a.-^e.x  iQx  Viie.  number  of  days  a  paper 
has  to  run  at  the  time  of  discount.  Of 
course  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dis- 
counting, a  note  or  other  paper  after 
maturity'.  It  must  always  be  dis- 
counted *<'/o>-f 'maturity  and  when  the 
time  is  reckoned  it  is  always  in  days. 
In  many  cases  the  law  neglects  to 
specify  whether  each  day  shall  be 
considered  1-360  or  1-365  of  a  year,  but 
C  Continued  on  page  2S.) 
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COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WORK 

J.    A.   SNYDER, 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  CHANGE  FROM  THE  OLD  TO 
THE  NEW. 

Commercial  training  schools  as  we 
have  seen,  came  into  prominence 
when  the  times  and  the  demands  had 
to  be  satisfied.  We  are  a  restless  peo- 
ple, and  as  a  class  are  not  disposed  to 
idleness.  "Hustle,"  is  the  one  word 
that  finds  great  favor  in  our  eyes,  and 
while  coddling  its  significance  we 
reach  out  for  still  greater  treasures  to 
appease  our  growing  appetite  for  the 
material  wants  of  man. 

Before  a  reality  is  realized  we 
should  first  conceive  the  ideal,  and 
those  men  and  women  who  were  years 
ahead  of  the  com.iion  weal,  deserve 
the  praise  and  commendation  for  in- 
itiating courses  in  our  schools  that 
prepared  the  boys  and  girls  for  good 
positions,  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion. The  aim  of  any  school  is  to 
supply  that  information  to  the  stu- 
dent that  shall  not  only  be  practical 
but  cultural  as  well.  A  short  and  in- 
tensified course  might  smack  too 
much  of  the  former,  but  surely  the 
proportion  is  about  equal,  when  the 
full  four  years  of  study  is  carried 
through  in  our  best  schools. 

1  believe  the  time  is  coming,  when 
separate  -  schools  for  commercial 
training  will  be  established  in  all  our 
cities  large  enough  to  support  them. 
It  is  so  now  in  some  cities,  but  this 
arrangement  must  be  encouraged 
more  and  more  until  it  becomes  more 
nearly  universal.  It  is  pretty  difficult 
for  a  superintendent  or  principal  of 
the  old  classical  school,  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  new  courses  that  have 
sprung  up  so  recently.  However,  a 
broad  minded  man  will  make  an  ef- 
fort to  acquaint  himself  with  new  de- 
velopments, in  order  to  understand 
those  problems  that  are  peculiar  to 
this  class.  Most  of  us  know  that 
there  is  in  many  instances,  unrecon- 
cilable  estrangement  between  the  old 
and  the  new  coterie  of  teachers  where 
one  building  supports  both  factions. 
Have  we  not  known  personally  cer- 
tain teachers  who  have  made  the 
change  from  the  old  to  the  new, 
prompted  only  by  the  conviction  that 
the  future  meant  more  to  them?    How 
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many  have  reversed  this  order  in  the 
way  of  change?  Not  a  single  case  to 
my  knowledge,  and  if  such  occasions 
have  taken  place,  in  all  probability, 
they  were  due  to  the  fact  that  round 
pegs  were  found  in  square  holes. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Commercial  departments  are  being 
established  so  rapidly  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  secure  competent  teachers 
to  take  care  of  this  work.  Schools  of 
various  kinds  are  offering  every  in- 
ducement possible  to  get  in  touch 
with  live  energetic  men  and  women, 
hoping  to  persuade  them  to  enter 
this  fascinating  field  of  usefulness. 
If  a  young  person  lean  in  this  direc- 
tion and  enjoys  student  life,  he  surely 
will  make  no  mistake  in  making  the 
necessary  preparation.  '  What  the 
public  schools  need  are  candidates  of 
splendid  characters  and  optimistic 
personalities,  to  lead  the  vast  army 
of  boys  and  girls  to  a  full  realization 
of  their  latent  powers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much    regret,   that 
in   certain    instances    school  boards 
have  been  compelled  to  hire  teachers, 
whose    educational    equipment     has 
been  none  too   good,   on   account   of 
the  lack  of  available  material.      This 
condition    is    fast    disappearing,    as 
standards    for    entrance    are     being 
raised  and  requirements   in   the   way 
of  examinations,   etc.,     exacted.     In 
our  larger  cities    facilities    of    every 
description  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  young  teacher.      Classes    are 
held  in  Pedagogy,  Methods,  Psychol- 
ogy, History   of   Education    and    nu- 
merous other  studies  in  the  late  after- 
noons  and   evenings,    for    their    ad- 
vancement.   Many  are  spending  their 
summers  at  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges, or  pursuing  certain  courses  by 
correspondence,  any  of  which  is  very 
beneficial.    A  teacher  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed will  find  a  way  if  he  possess  the 
right  spirit,    and  the  word   fail   will 
not  be  found  lurking  within   his   do- 
main. 

ESTABLISHING  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  engineering  of  the  course  from 
its  inception,  will  be  fraught  with 
some  difficulties  of  course.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  director  or  supervisor  to 


get  in  close  touch  with  the  officers  or 
members  of  the  board,  who  are  anx- 
ious to  begin  this  new  work.  He 
must  speak  advisedly  and  convinc- 
ingly of  its  merits  and  worth,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  their  closest  atten- 
tion. It  is  needless  to  add  «iat  per- 
sonality and  lack  of  egotism  are 
prime  requisites,  and  diplomacy  its 
twin  sister. 

One  of  the  best  incentives  the  writ- 
er knows  of  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
the  parents,  is  to  set  aside  an  evening 
or  two  the  latter  part  of  the  school 
year  for  two  reasons  :  First,  to  dis- 
play commercial  forms  and  papers  to 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  8th 
grade  pupils;  and  second,  to  inform 
them  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
this  course  of  study.  By  this  method 
they  are  in  a  position  to  aid  their 
children  in  the  proper  selection  of 
studies,  and  this  does  away  with  the 
just  complaints  offered  by  parents  in 
the  past,  that  they  were  rot  able  to 
consult  with  them  in  an  intelligible 
way.  A  large  and  diverse  curriculum 
confuses  rather  than  simplifies,  and 
this  method  of  presenting  commer- 
cial work  reduces  the  complexity  to  a 
minimum. 

After  the  students  have  enrolled, 
the  next  duty  is  to  follow  out  the 
course  as  outlined  in  the  schedule. 
It  might  be  well  to  add  at  this  point, 
that  the  full  four  years  of  work 
should  have  been  so  constructed  in 
advance,  that  no  one  could  find  any 
good  reason  for  taking  exceptions  to 
its  general  arrangement.  Of  course, 
differences  of  opinion  will  naturally 
come  up  from  time  to  time.  A  high 
school  course  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
might  be  quite  inadequate  for  New 
Orleans.  One  must  be  guided  large- 
ly by  the  natural  trend  of  affairs.  In 
the  former  city  where  graduates  in 
large  numbers  go  into  governmental 
work,  the  sciences  should  receive 
more  than  the  ordinary  attention.  In 
the  latter  city  at  the  present  time, 
languages  are  studied  with  consider- 
able emphasis,  especially  in  Spanish 
in  order  that  their  graduates  may 
cope  with,  and  understand  those 
problems  that  confront  the  people  of 
Cuba,  and  those  who  live  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

To  any  one  upon  whose  shoulders 
this  work  devolves,  lies  the  intricate 
and  complex  problems  that  must  be 
mastered.  Where  the  work  is  al- 
ready established,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  carry  it  on  suc- 
cessfully. Where  ingenuity  and  in- 
itiative are  drawn  upon  to  a  large  de-  * 
gree,  the  matter  assumes  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  Get  all  the  informa- 
tion you  can  from  every  source,  use 
your  best  judgment,  and  success  will 
be  your  ultimate  reward. 

(There  were  a  mimber  of  errors  in  the  October 
contribution  by  Mr.  Snyder  for  wliich  not  he 
but  our  proof  readers  were  responsible.— Editor.) 
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LESSON  IV. 
Scientific  Methods  of  Getting  thie  Lists. 

Togo  chasing  about  everywhere 
looking  for  prospects  would  be  much 
like  searching  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack, it  would  involve  a  great  waste 
of  time. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  find  the 
needle  would  be  to  bring  up  a  power- 
ful magnet. 

What  is  the  powerful  magnet  that 
will  attract  the  beginners  for  a  com- 
mercial course — the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  otherwise  fitted  to  fill  office 
positions  but  are  not  prepared  and 
perhaps  have  never  thought  of  it? 

Answer,  Advertising. 

What  will  you  advertise  that  will 
draw  like  a  magnet? 

Why;  positions  paying  $10  to  |20  a 
week. 

Will  talk  about  commercial  science 
attract  them?  No.  Will  a  picture  of 
your  school  and  a  vivid  word  picture 
of  your  splendid  teachers  and  courses 
attract  them?  No,  unless  they  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  to  go  to 
some  school  and  are  themselves  sys- 
tematically trying  to  find  the  best 
school.  There  are  very  few  such. 
Even  they  probably  will  be  more  in- 
terested in  the  good  positions  await- 
ing them  after  graduation  than  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  school. 

Since  there  is  one  good  magnet,  po- 
sitions, let  us  use  that  and  that  alone. 
Let  us  find  out  what  positions  there 
really  are,  what  they  pay  to  begin 
with,  what  they  lead  to,  how  they  are 
filled,  and  everything  about  them 
that  is  possible. 

LESSON  V. 
Methods   of   Getting    Lists    for    Post- 
graduate Courses. 

General  advertising  goes  to  a  great 
many  persons  who  could  not  possibly 
respond  and  would  not  be  interested; 
but  we  have  to  bring  the  magnet  to 
the  haystack  in  order  to  pick  out  the 
needle.    There  is  no  better  way. 

The  postgraduate  courses  appeal, 
however,  chiefly  to  the  young  people 
already  working  in  business  houses, 
and  we  can  easily  get  a  printed  list 
of  these  business  houses  (they  are  in 
the  mercantile  agency  books  of  Dun 
and  Bradstreet),  and  the  pay  rolls  of 
these  houses  contain  classified  lists 
of  employees.    The  graduates  of  the 


elementary  courses  would  be  likely 
to  be  interested,  and  the  graduates  of 
all  other  elementary  commercial 
courses.  The  members  of  Y.  M.  C. 
A's  and  salesmen's  associations 
would  also  be  good  prospects.  In 
newspaper  advertising  we  should  be 
using  a  list  comprising  most  of  the 
educated  persons  in  the  community. 
A  more  concentrated  list  would  ob- 
viously be  better  forthis  course.  The 
advertising  letter  or  postcard,  though 
it  would  cost  more  per  thousand  to 
send  out,  would  cost  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  good  prospects. 
In  figuring  the  value  of  any  medium 
we  must  of  course  always  consider 
the  number  of  possible  good  pros- 
pects contained  in  the  entire  list,  and 
then  calculate  the  cost  of  sending  out 
the  announcement  per  good  prospect. 
Also  we  must  consider  carefully  the 
effectiveness  of  the  appeal.  A  news- 
paper takes  twenty  or  more  appeals, 
among  which  the  reader  must  divide 
his  attention,  while  the  letter,  circu- 
lar, or  postcard  carries  but  one  ap- 
peal, which  is  correspondingly  more 
intense. 

What  lists  might  be  used  for  get- 
ting good  prospects  for  the  element- 
ary course?  Think  this  out  care- 
fully. 

What  form  of  appeal  would  be  an 
attractive  magnet  tor  the  postgradu- 
ate course? 

LESSON  VI. 

Preparing    the     Magnets    to      Attract 

Prospects. 

Let  us  now  prepare  the  magnets 
that  will  attract  prospects  for  a  com- 
mercial school,  both  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  the  postgraduate  courses — 
newspaper  advertisemt;nts,  return 
postcards,  circulars  that  may  be  de- 
livered from  house  to  house  or  office 
to  office. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  exclusively 
to  higher  salaries. 

Let  us  remember  that  many  people 
think  all  advertisements  are  lies,  and 
our  bald  statements  will  be  doubted 
unless  we  find  ways  to  make  them 
convincing. 

Let  us  also  rememberthat  our  mag- 
net may  exert  only  a  very  faint  at- 
traction in  many  cases,  so  if  anything 
stands  in  the  way  it  will  have  no  ef- 
fect at  all.  We  should  therefore  make 
the  way  of  responding  just  as  easy  as 
possible — with  return  coupons  or 
postcards  asking  for   something   of- 


fered free,  or  asking  for  satisfaction 
to  an  excited  curiosity.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  be  expensive  if  we  excite 
the  curiosity  of  many  who  ought  not 
to  take  our  courses  and  so  will  only 
waste  our  time.  We  want  only  good 
prospects,  but  as  many  of  them  as 
possible. 

Those  who  respond  to  this  adver- 
tising have  taken  the  first  step— fa- 
vorable attention. 

LESSON  VII. 

Favorable  Personal   Attention. 

Advertising  has  now  secured  favor- 
able attention  to  the  school,  but  when 
you  go  to  call  on  the  prospect  you 
must  attract  favorable  attention  to 
yourself.     That  is  a  separate  matter. 

Is  your  personal  appearance  at- 
tractive? How  about  neatness,  clean- 
liness, dress,  and  above  all  personal 
bearing? 

The  writer's  brother  is  now  a  suc- 
cessful salesman  with  a  large  East- 
ern manufacturing  concern.  For 
years  he  had  been  working  along 
with  another  house  at  $5  to  $10  a 
week.  He  dressed  poorly  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  dress  well.  Final- 
ly he  lost  his  position,  and  shortly 
after  a  friend  told  him  of  another. 

"If  you  want  to  succeed  you  must 
have  some  good  clothes.  Go  over  to 
Dun  the  tailor  and  order  an  $80  suit 
of  clothes,  an  $80  overcoat,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  go  with  them." 

"It  would  cost  me  over  |200,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  "and  I  haven't 
the  money." 

"I  will  tell  him  to  give  you  credit." 

He  bought  the  clothes  and  started 
out  on  a  trip  which  the  firm  thought 
would  result  only  in  advertising,  but 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one  he  got 
enough  business  to  show  a  good 
profit.  Since  that  time  his  salary  has 
been  raised  every  year. 

If  your  clothes  are  right,  your  mind 
is  likely  to  be  right.  Clothes  often 
influence  the  mind. 

Make  an  inventory  of  your  personal 
characteristics  and  see  just  where 
you  now  stand. 

Then  think  what  you  will  say  first. 

LESSON  VIII. 
The  First  Thing  to  Say. 

There  are  six  different  classes  of 
persons  from  whom  inquiries  may 
come — beginners  or  prospects  for  the 
elementary  course,  either  boy  or  girl; 
young  students  in  business,  or  pros- 
pects for  the  personal  postgraduate 
course,  boy  or  girl,  and  older  persons 
who  might  take  the  correspondence 
course,  either  man  or  woman.  Each 
of  these  six  needs  to  be  handled  a 
little  differently.  When  you  get  an 
inquiry  from  advertising  it  may  be 
from  any  one  of  the  six,  so  you  must 
have  six  different  selling  talks. 
(Forwarded  to  page  22.) 
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1906 

*No.  1.  Educational  bill  of  1006  for  England  and  Wales.  A.  T. 
Smith.    lOcts. 

+No.  2.    German  views  of  American  education.     W.N.  Hailmann. 

»No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Oct.  1,  1904,  to  Oct.  1,  1906.  E.G. 
Elliott.    IScts. 

1907 

'No.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.  A.  J. 
Jones.    15cts. 

tNo.  2.    Agricultural  education.    James  Ralph  Jewell. 
♦No.  3.    Auxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    B.  Maennel.    l.'icts. 
tNo.  4.    The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    E.  L.  Thorndike. 

1908 

•No.  1.  On  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
lOcts. 

+No.  2.  List  of  publications  of  the  TTnited  States  Bureau  of  Eiluca- 
tion,  1867-1007. 

*No.  3.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.  J.I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  and 
Martha  L.  Phelps.    lOcts. 

*No.  4.  Music  education  in  the  United  States.  Arthur  L.  Man- 
chester.   lOcts. 

No.  5.  Education  in  Formosa.  Julean  H.  Arnold,  American  con- 
sul at  Tamsui. 

*No.  6.    The  apprenticeship  system.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    16cts. 

*No.  7.  State  school  systems:  Oct.  1,  1906,  to  Oct,  1.  1908.  B.C. 
Elliott.    30  cts. 

No.  8.    Statistics  of  State  universities,  etc.,  1907—8. 

1909 

No.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  Washington.  Arthur 
T.  Hadley. 

No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  universities. 
John  Fryer. 

■No.  8.    Daily  meals  of  school  children.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.     lOcts. 
*No.  4.    The  teaching  staff  of  second.iry  schools.    E.  L.  Thorndike. 
lOcts. 

No.  b.    Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
*No.  6.    Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts.    Henry  T.  Bailey. 
15cts. 

No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
1867—1907. 

*No.  8./  A  teacher's  professiimal  library.  Classified  list  of  100 
titles.    Sets. 

No.  9.    Bibliography  of  education  for  1908—9. 
No.  10.    Education  for  efliciency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley 
Eaton. 

*No.  11.    Statistics  of  State  universities,  etc.,  1908— 9.    .'icts. 

1910 

No.'l.  Reform  in  teaching  religion  in  Saxony.  Arley.  Barthlow 
Show. 

No.  2.  State  school  systems:  Oct.  1,  1908,  to  Oct.  1,  1909.  E.  C. 
Elliott. 

tNo.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 1867—1910. 

No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.  Charles  Atwood  Ko- 
foid. 

No.  5.  American  school  houses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 

*No.  6.  Statisticsof  State  universities,  etc.,  1909— 10.    5cts. 

1911 

"No.  1.    Bibliography  ofjscience  teaching.    Bets. 
No.  2.    Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in   agriculture.     A.  C. 
Monaban. 

*No,  3.    Agencies  for  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William 
C.  Ruediger.    15cts. 

*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  to>tudy  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore.    lOcts. 

No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.  George 
Drayton  Strayer. 

No.  6.    Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities. 

No.  7.    Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  uni- 


.\o.  9.  Matlieniatics  in  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade. 

*No.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1009— 10.    IScts. 

*No.  11.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1908— 9.     lOcts. 

No.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathe- 
matics. 

No.  13.  Mathematics  in  elementary  schools. 

*No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools. 
lOcts. 

*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed. 
H.E.King.     15cts. 

No.  16.  Mathematics  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 

'■'No.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
October.  1911.    Bets. 

No.  18.  Teachers'  certificates  (laws  and  regulations.)  Harlan 
Updegrafl. 

No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities,  etc,  1910—11. 

1912 

■'No.  1.  Course  of  study  for  rural  school  teachers.  F.  Mutchler  and 
W.  J.  Craig.    Bets. 

No.  2.    Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

No.  3.    Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports. 

No.  4.    Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools. 

No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.  Harlan  Up- 
degrafF. 

*No.  6.    Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    lOcts. 

No.  7.    Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting. 

'^'No.  8.    Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    Bets. 

No.  9.    County  schools  for  city  boys.    William  Starr  Myers. 
'■'No.  10.    Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  econ- 
omics.   lOcts. 

No.  11.    Current  educational  topics.  No.  I. 

No.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New 
York.    W.  H.  Kilpatrick. 

'■'No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  teacher  of 
mathematics.    Bets. 

No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  on  the  teaching 
of  mathematics. 

No.  15.    Current  educational  topics.  No.  11. 

'•No.  16.  The  reorganized  school  playground.  Henry  S.  Curtis. 
Bets. 

*No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.  Anna  Tolman 
Smith.    Bets. 

No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture,  etc.  M.  A. 
Leiper.    5cts. 

No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  graduates.  B.  B, 
Burritt.    lOcts. 

■No.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school.  H.  A.  Brown. 
lOcts. 

No.  21.  Urban  and  rural  con.  mon  school  statistics.  H.  Updegraff 
and  W.  R.  Hood. 

No.  22.    Public  and  private  high  schools. 
'No.  23.    Special  collections  in   libraries.     W.  D.  Johnston  and  I. 
G.  Mudge.    lOcts. 

No.  24.    Current  educational  topics,  No.  III. 

No.  2B.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 1912. 

No.  26.    Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  of  1910—1911. 

No.  27.    History  of  public  school  education  in  Arkansas.    Stephen 

B.  Weeks. 

No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C. 
Zebulon  Judd. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  teaching  of  mathematics.  D.  E.Smith 
and  C.  Goldziher. 

No.  30.  Latin- American  universities  and  special  schools.  Edgar 
Ewing  Brandon. 

No.  31.    Educational  directory,  1912. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  educa- 
tion.   A.  MacDonald. 

No.  33.    Statistics  of  State  universities,  etc.,  1912. 

1913. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.  A.  C.  Monahan  and 
R.  H.  Wright. 

No.  3.    The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  United  States. 

C.  H.  Handschin. 

No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education.  George  Edwin 
MacLean. 

No.  5.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Feb- 
ruary, 1913. 

No.  0.  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools.  C.  H.  Robison 
andF.  B.  Jenks. 
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No.  7.    College  entrance  requirements.    Clarence  D.  Kingsley. 

No.  8.    The  status  of  rural  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  9.    Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia. 

No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications, 
March,  1913. 

No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April, 
1913. 

No.  12.    The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews. 

No.  13.  Standards  for  measuring  efficiency  of  schools.  G.  D. 
Strayer. 

No.  14.    Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May, 
1913. 

No.  16.    Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision. 

No.  17.    A  trade  school  for  girls. 

No.  18.  Congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.  Fletcher  B. 
Dresslar. 

No.  19.    German  industrial  education.    Holmes  Beckwith. 

No.  20.    Illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 


No.  31. 
1913. 

No.  22. 
No.  23. 
No.  24. 


No.  2e 

No.  27 

No.  28. 
publicists. 

No.  29. 
Babcock. 

No.  30. 

No.  31. 

No.  32. 

No.  33 
tember,  19 

No.  34. 

No.  35 


Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June, 

Bil)liography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education. 

The  Georgia  Club.    E.C.Branson. 

Education  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.   G.  Kersch- 

Industrial  education  in  Columbus,    Ga.    R.B.Daniel. 

Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Sipe. 

Prison  schools.    A.C.Hill. 

Expressions  on  education  by   American    statesmen  and 

Accredited  secondarv  schools  in  the  United  ."states.    K.  C- 

Education  in  the  South. 

Special  features  in  city  school  systems. 

Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
.    Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Sep- 
13. 

Pension  systems  in  (jreat  Britain.    R.  W.  Sies. 

A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high  school  library. 


MISSOURI  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Meeting  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Nov.  28-29, 
1913. 

Officers:  P.  W.  Errebn,  President,  Pittsburg. 
Kans,  W.  C.  Hening,  \'ice-President,  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa.  Grace  Borland.  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Executive  Committee:  M.  B.  Wallace,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  T.  W.  Koach,  Salina.  Kans.  W. 
A.  Rickenbrode,  Marysville,  Mo. 


Musi( 


PROGRAM. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 


Address  of  Welcome— C.  D.  Morris,  Presi- 
dent, St.  Joseph  Commerce  Club. 

Response— P.  W.  Peck,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

President's  Address— P.  W.  Errebo,  Pittsburg. 
Kans. 

Commercial  Law— How  to  interest  the  stu- 
dent, P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Leader  of  discussion,  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo. 

Bookkeeping— Office  Practice,  W.  M.  Bryant, 
Leader,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Commercial  Geography— E.  R.  Sanford, 
Leader,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Salesmanship— B,  F.  Williams,  Leader,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Address— Senator  A.  B.  Carney,  Concordia, 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Music. 

Business  English— Blanche  Coffman,  Leader. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  Application  of  Arithmetic  tu  Bookkeep- 
ing—U.  G.  Courtney,  Leader,   Pittsburg.  Kans. 

Office  Training  for  Commercial  Students— J. 
O.  McKinsey,  Leader,  Wichita,  Kans. 

"Seeing  St.  Joseph"  Excursions— In  charge  of 
St.  Joseph  Commerce  Club. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

Banquet— Hospitality  of  the  St.  Joseph  Com- 
merce Club. 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

Music. 

Penmanship— To  be  supplied. 

Teaching  Enthusiasm— Mrs.  E.  M.  Piatt,  St. 
Joseph.  Mo. 

Shorthand— Cultural  and  Practical— P:<ul  Dun- 
can, Leader,  Quincy.  111. 

.Spelling— A  Stuily  rather  than  a  drill— Ethel 
Tedlock,  Leader.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Typewriting— A  Mental  Developer— Jessie 
Davidson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

What  the  Y.  M.  C.  A's.  are  doing  in  Commer- 
cial work— Educational  Secretary,  M.  R.  Mur- 
ray, St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SATURDAY    AFTERNOON. 

The  Breach  Between  the  Commercial  Course 
and  College  Entrance  Requirements— K.  V. 
Coffey,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Vocational  Training— Superintendent  J.  A. 
Whiteford,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Selection  of  Otticers. 

Selection  of  place  for  1914  meeting. 

Note— It  is  desired  that  the  program  be 
largely  a  round  table  affair  and  that  all  will  feel 
tree  to  discuss  subjects  opened  by  leaders. 


William  C.  Booth  Promoted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  New  York  City. 


Mr.  William  C.  Booth  was  transferred  from  the 
position  of  stenographer  in  the  City  Court,  Man- 
hattan, to  stenographerj  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
on  October  17th.  On  the  next  evening,  the 
18th,  at  Dun's  Restaurant,  the  supreme  court 
men  had  a  banquet  in  Mr.' Booth's  honor. 

Mr.  Booth  was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1873.  After  graduation  from  the  public  schools 
he  entered  City  College.  He  graduated  in  189K 
from  the  New  York  I'nivetsitv  with  the  degree 
ofLL.  B.  After  service  as  stenographer  in  the 
District  Courts  now  called  Municipal  Courts,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  City  Court  of  New  York. 

At  the  Convention  of  1909  in  Albany  Mr. 
Booth's  ability  as  an  organizer  of  thouglits  and 
of  men  was  recognized  by  his  elevation  to  the 
highest  otfice^in  the  New  York  State  Stenogra- 
phers' Association— the  presidency.  He  at 
once  began  the  campaign  which  placed  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  state  of  New  Y'ork  the  first 
Certified  Shorthand  Reporters  Law  adopted 
anywhere,  backing  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
organization  the  vigorous  work  of  Earl  H.  Kell- 
er, chairman  of  the  committee  appointeil  to  put 
the  legislation  through.  This  promptly  doubled 
the  membership  of  the  Association  and  proved 
to  the  reporters  of  this  state  and  the  country  that 
though  this  is  the  senior  existing  association  of 
professional  shorthand  in  America  it  is  second 
to  none  in  vigor  and  resourcefulness. 

One  of  the  pleasing  things  to  note  in  the  corps 
of  supreme  court  stenographers  in  the  First  De- 
partment in  New  York  City  is  the  fine  leeling 
they  have  about  transfers.  When  a  new  court  is 
opened,  which  is  what  is  called  a  "good  part" 
the  list  is  taken  and  the  oldest  man  in  the  ser- 
vice is  asked  if  he  wants  the  part,  until  the  man 
who  wants  it  is  found.  The  otherstake  the  parts 
left  open  in  order  of  seniority  of  choice.  This 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Booth,  the  latest  ap- 
pointee to  this  court.  Mr.  Booth  takes  Mr. 
Behrin's  position  ;  Mr.  Behrin  took  Mr.  Morris- 
on's ;  Mr.  Morrison  took  Peter  J.  Laughlin's  ; 
while  Mr.  Laughlin  took  the  court  left  idle  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Robbins.  Four  changes  be- 
cause of  one  vacancy. 

DAVID  H.O'KEEFE, 

Editor,  N.Y.S.S.  A. 
October  19,  1913. 
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Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn 
thatMr.  H.  T.  Loomis.  of  the  Practical  Text 
Book  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  his  sons  have 
entered  the  mercantile  and  real  estate  business 
in  conjunction  with  their  publishing  interests, 
They  have  erected  a  new  seven-story  building 
on  the  famous  Euclid  Ave.,  east  of  ninth  street, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  department  store  for 
women  and  children,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
stores  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
they  are  also  interested.  A  restaurant  occupies 
the  entire  sixth  floor,  and  the  executive  offices 
are  located  on  the  seventh  floor.  The  other  five 
Hoorsare  devoted  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the 
feminine  form  and  heart.  Our  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  are  extended  to  Mr.  Loomis  who 
has  prohted  by  his  own  early  business  college 
theories  of  methods  and  practice  in  business. 

Andrew  L.  Sloan,  who  has  for  six  years  been 
a  teacher  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  High  School,  has  been  elected 
Professor  of  Geography  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Newark. 

R.  F.  Madray.  formerly  head  of  the  Commer 
cial  Department.  High  School,  Evanston,  Wyo., 
was  recently  elected  to  Hll  a  position  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Covington.  Ky., 
High  .School.  Mr.  Madrav  is  well  known  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Commercial  branches.  He  is  a 
brother  to  V.E.  Madray  of  the  Ralston  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  who 
previously  held  a  position  as  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  in  the  High  School  of 
Butte.  Mont. 

C.B.Boland  and  C.  D.  Haggard  have  pur- 
chased the  telegraph  department  of  the  Heaven- 
er,  Okla.,  Business  College.  Mr.  Haggard  is 
principal  and  Mr.  Boland  is  business  and  field 
manager.  Mr.  Boland  also  te:iches  penmanship 
and  telegraphy.  Mr.  Boland  is  quite  skillfu 
with  a  pen.  Specimens  which  we  have  receiv- 
ed from  him  from  time  to  time  show  that  be 
spent  considerable  time  on  penmanship  and  is 
a  lover  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Rochester  Ruggles,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Littleford  School 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Ruggles  is  a  tine  penman  and 
a  first-class  teacher  of  penmanship  and  the  com- 
mercial branches.  His  addition  to  the  faculty 
of  that  well  known  institution  will  no  doubt 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  one. 

,\  list  of  twenty-four  subscriptions  goes  every 
month  to  Hillsdale.  Mich. .College.  M.  T  Skin- 
ner, director  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
the  man  responsible  for  the  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm thus  shown  for  the  subject  of  writing.  He 
is  turning  out  quite  a  number  of  commercial 
teachers  as  well  as  bookkeepers  and  stenogra- 
phers. 
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Arithmetic — Continued  from  page  23 

it   is    generally    considered    as   1-360 
part  of  one  year. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  making 
each  day  1-360  part  of  one  year's  in- 
terest. The  first  is  by  analogy  with 
interest ;  the  second  because  it  in- 
creases, in  favor  of  the  bank,  the 
value  of  one  year's  interest.  This  is 
so  because  1  360  part  of  one  year's  in- 
terest must  be  more  than  1-365  part  of 
the  same  amount,  therefore,  banks 
find  it  more  profitable  to  discount 
notes  on  the  360  day  basis  than  other- 
wise. 

Another  thing  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  presenting  this  subject  to  a 
class.  In  discounting  notes  a  bank 
will  look  to  the  date  of  maturity  to 
see  what  the  amount  of  the  paper  will 
be  at  that  time.  Whatever  this 
amount  will  be  it  forms  the  principal 
upon  which  the  discount  should  be 
calculated. 

That  means  simply  this,  if  the  obli- 
gation is  interest  bearing,  its  value 
at  maturity  will  be  the  principal  sum 
plus  interest  to  maturity  and  this  to- 
tal will  form  the  principal  upon  which 
discount  is  to  be  allowed.  If  the  ob- 
ligation is  not  interest  bearing,  its 
value  at  maturity  is  the  face  value 
only  and  this  is  the  principal  upon 
which  discount  is  to  be  calculated. 

One  of  the  special  things  to  learn  in 
bank  discount  is  to  calculate  time 
mentally  ;  this  can  be  done  easily  if 
the  proper  drills  are  prepared  for  the 
students.  The  first  step  necessary  is 
to  have  the  student  know  each  month 
by  a  numeral  as  well  as  by  its  own 
name.  For  instance,  all  expressions 
like  the  following  should  be  under- 
stood instantly  by  any  student  ;  5-14  ; 
7-28;  3-19;  etc.  The  figure  5  should 
mean  as  much  to  him  as  if  the  name 
of  the  month  were  spelled  or  abbrevi- 
ated ;  this  is  also  true  of  7  and  3  in 
the  above  expressions. 

Now  in  finding  the  maturity  of  a 
note  payable  three  months  'after  May 
15,  we  hav^  :  5-15-|-3,  or  8-15,  which  is 
August  15,  as  the  date  of  maturity. 
(This  is  very  simple,  indeed,  but 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  entering 
a  commercial  school,  or  high  school 
can  not  do  this  simple  thing.) 

If  this  same  note  were  payable  in 
9^?  rfar.s  instead  of  three  months  the 
calculation  is  just  as  easily  and 
quickly  made.  Think  of  three  months 
as  being  the  same  as  90  days.  By  do- 
ing so,  in  this  problem,  we  get  the 
date  of  maturity  to  be  8-15.  Now 
count  back  one  day  for  each  month, 
between  5-15  and  8-15,  having  31  days, 
(One  day  for  May  and  one  for  July) 
and  this  gives  8-13  as  the  due  date. 

Prepare  a  long  list  of  these  ques- 
tions comparing  months  with  what  is 
generally  a  corresponding  period  of 
days,  like  the  following  :  One  month 
after  March  14  is  what  ;  30  days  is 
what?  Three  months  after  April  24 
is  what  ;  90  days  is  what?  If  this  plan 


of  questioning  is  followed  for  a  good 
portion  of  several  class  periods,  the 
students  will  respond  instantly  with 
the  correct  due  date. 

We  can  next  take  up  the  calculation 
of  the  number  of  days  for  which  the 
note  is  to  be  discounted.  This  also 
should  be  done  mentally  right  from 
the  start,  beginning  of  course  with  a 
short  period  of  time  and  gradually 
extending  it  until  6  or  8  months  have 
been  covered.  If  the  teacher  is  going 
to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  on  bank- 
discount  it  would  do  the  class  no 
harm  to  work  the  first  three  or  four 
days  on  these  drills,  since  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this  subject  except 
the  method  used  in  calculating  the 
time,  either  for  maturity  or  to  deter- 
mine the  period  of  discount.  After 
the  term  of  discount  is  once  found  the 
remainder  of  the  work  is  an  ordinary 
interest  question. 

The  discounting  of  notes  will  differ 
somewhat  in  the  various  states  and 
in  order  for  a  teacher  to  be  sure  of 
his  work  being  correct,  he  should 
make  it  a  point  to  get  familiar  with 
the  methods  practiced  in  his  own  city. 
Nearly  all  text  books  are  prepared  to 
meet  general  customs  and  since  cus- 
toms in  discounting  notes  differ  in 
various  localities,  it  is  plain  that  text 
books  will  not  meet  the  situation. 

Suppose  a  note  matured  on  May  25 
and  was  discounted  at  a  bank  on  May 
15,  ordinarily  there  would  be  10  days 
discount.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
this  does  not  include  the  15th,  as  one 
of  the  days  of  discount.  If  the  15th 
is  included  as  one  of  the  days  of  dis- 
count, we  would  then  have  11  days  of 
discount.  This  method  of  discount- 
ing notes  is  followed  in  some  cities 
because  the  banking  laws  have  been 
construed  as  permitting  it. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  in  this  con- 
nection that  in  business  very  often 
the  accrued,  or  accumulated,  interest 
on  notes  is  found.  This,  of  course, 
applies  only  to  notes  that  are  interest 
bearing  and  upon  which  interest  will 
accumulate  by  contract.  A  value 
differing  from  the  value  by  bank- 
discount,  is  found  by  this  method  of 
calculation.  Some  text  books  omit 
this  subject  entirely,  but  why  they 
should,  is  difficult  to  understand.  In 
any  business  where  many  notes  are 
used  it  certainly  plays  an  important 
part  in  preparing  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  business.  A  good  drill  in  find- 
ing the  value  by  accrued  interest 
should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
bank-discount. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  dis- 
cussing "annual"  interest  and  com- 
pound interest,  partly  for  lack  of 
space  and  partly  because  the  former 
is  allowed  in  only  a  few  states  as  it  is 
a  specie  of  compound  interest.  Com- 
pound interest  itself  is  used  only  in  a 
few  cases,  such  as  on  depositors'  ac- 
counts in  savings  banks;  in  insurance 
companies    in    connection   with  pre- 


miums on  policies  and  in  bond  invest- 
ments. Compound  interest  is  very 
simple  in  principle  and  its  use  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  tables  that  can  be 
found  in  almost  any  text  book  on 
Arithmetic.  No  particular  skill  is  re- 
quired in  this  subject  in  the  ordinary 
office  and  I  believe  ought  to  be  taught 
entirely  under  a  general  heading  of 
"investments." 
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The  Labette  County  High  .'School,  Alta- 
mont,  Kansas,  M.  W.  Kyser.  Principal,  has.  in 
connection  with  the  other  tlourishing  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  a  commercial  depart- 
ment, with  Linda  Livesay  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial work  and  Miss  Lulu  Daniel  in  charge  of 
the  shorthand  work. 

The  LeMaster  Business  Institute  of  Orange. 
New  Jersey,  reported.  October  6th,  more  than 
double  the  enrollment  of  the  corresponding 
date  of  1912.  This  speaks  well  for  the  school 
and  city. 

C.  A.  Callan,  formerly  of  the  Brainerd,  Minn., 
High  School, is  now  connected  with  the  Tomah, 
Wis.,  High  School,  as  Prin.  of  the  Commercial 
Dept.  This  department  has  just  been  organized 
and  Mr.  Callan  reports  that  there  is  much  inter- 
est taken  in  the  work.  He  therefore  believes 
that  it  will  be  a  decided  success.  Mr.  Callan  is 
also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  a  ten 
pound  baby  boy  came  to  his  house  on  Sept.  21st. 

The  College  of  Commerce  of  the  Ohio 
Northern  t'niversity  is  making  steady  advance- 
ment all  along  the  line.  Within  the  coming 
year  they  will  occupy  the  entire  third  floor  of 
the  magnificent  Lehr  Memorial,  a  building 
costing  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Charles  B.  Wright  is  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Commerce.  S.  A.  Ringer  is  Principal  of  the 
Business  Department.  G.  W.  Scheid  is  instruc- 
tor in  stenography,  business  English  and  type- 
writing. E.  E.  Long  is  instructor  in  penman- 
ship and  commercial  arithmetic.  Dean  S.  P. 
Axline.  of  the  college  of  Law  is  instructor  in 
commercial  law  and  economics.  W.  E.  Ice  is 
instructor  in  History  of  commerce  and  commer- 
cial geography,  besides  many  of  the  common 
branch  subjects  are  taught  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  without  extra  change. 

Each  instructor  is  a  specialist  in  his  line.  The 
motto  of  the  college  is  "ethciencv."  Three 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Business  Department 
and  two  in  the  Stenographic  Department. 
Many  are  working  for  the  degree.  "Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science." 


American  Business  Colleue, 

Puelilo,  Colo.,  Oct.  17,  1913. 
The  Business  Educator, 

Columbus.  Ohio. 
Gentlemen:— I  appreciate  the  little  story  giv- 
ing an  account  of  my  disastrous  tire  last  April. 
However,  in  all  of  the  journals  the  rapidity  with 
which  I  re-established  the  school  is    incorrect. 
Permit  me  to  state  that  the  fire  occurred  on  Fri- 
day morning,  that  we  were  able  to  secure  etiuip- 
ment,  books  and  supplies  and  a  temporary  loca- 
tion,and  school  work  was  resumed  the  following 
Monday  with  only  the  loss  of  one  school  day.    I 
might  state  further,  being  a  little  religiously  in- 
clined, did  not  permit  any  of  my  help,  students 
or  myself  to  do  any  work  whatever  on  Sunday. 
Very  respectfully  vours. 
The  American  Business  College, 

J.  A.  Clark,  Principal. 
(We  gladly  stand    corrected.    Mt.   and    Mrs. 
Clark  are  hustlers  and  like  to  do  things  right.— 
Editor.) 
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Shorthand  Course  in  the  City 
College 

Two  thirty-hour  courses  in  shorthand  are  now 
being  organized  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

A  course  in  Elementary  Shorthand  (Isaac 
Pitman's)  covering  all  the  princii)les  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  taught  in  standard  textbooks,  methods 
of  study,  etc..  will  be  given  every  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon from  +:15  to  5:15.  The  first  lecture 
was  piven  on  Tuesday,  tJct.  14,  ini3. 

A  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand 
will  be  given  every  I'hursday  afternoon  from 
4  :15  to  5:15.  The  first  lecture  was  delivered  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  16,  1913  This  course  is  so  ar- 
ranged.that  those  taking  Elementary  Shorthand 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  lectures 
on  methods. 

The  methods  course  will  cover  the  following 
subjects:  "The  Will;"  "The  Memory;"  "In- 
terest:" "Attention;"  "Training  of  the  Powers 
of  Judgment,  Imagination,  and  Concentration:" 
"Apperception;"  "Herbartian  Steps:"  "Induc- 
tion:"   "Multiple     Sense     Appeal;"     "Drill:" 


■Classroom  Management;"  'Methods  of  De- 
veloping Speed;"  "The  Use  of  Charts  and 
Blackboards:"  "Specific  Methods  of  Teaching 
Particular  Principles;"  "Methods  of  Correcting 
Pupil's  Errors;"  etc. 

Registration  for  either  course  may  be  made 
immediately  before  the  lecture. 


The  Training  of  Shorthand  Teachers 


The  demand  for  teachers  of  shorthand  is  shown 
in  the  recent  introduction  of  a  special  depart 
ment  by  the  New  York  University  School  o 
Commerce  for  instruction  in  the  methods  o 
teaching  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.  This  innova 
tion  is  the  result  of  the  success  which  has  fol 
lowed  the  introduction  of  this  system  into  Co 
lumbia, University  a  few  years  ago. 

In  its  announcement  of  this  course  the  New 
York  University  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
thorough  training  and  practical  methods  instead 
of  teaching  the  theory  at  the  expense  of  practice, 
as  has  so  often  been  done  in  the  past. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Crim  was  born  August  10,  1873,  in 
Harrison  Counts',  Ohio,  and  lived  on  a  farm  un- 
til he  had  completed  his  common  and  high 
school  education.  I'pon  the  completion  of  liis 
high  school  course  he  matle  a  study  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  fire  clay  products  in  eastern  Ohio, 
with  the  Diamond  Fire  Clay  Co..  of  Urichsville, 
O.,  first  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  general 
workman  and  later  being  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  shipping  clerk  and  assistant  manager. 
While  serving  in  the  above  capacity  he  began 
the  study  of  commercial  work  by  attending 
night  school  in  the  Urichsville  Business  Col- 
lege. After  several  months'  stud.v  in  night 
school  he  continueti  his  study  in  a  private 
school  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  In  li)03  he  entered 
the  Ohio  Northern  University  at  Ada.  enrolling 
in  the  Business  department.  He  completed  the 
full  course  in  bookKeeping,  stenography  and 
typewriting  with  their  allied  branches,  and  also 
made  a  study  of  various  subjects  in  the  Law  de- 
partment. Upon  the  completion  of  his  course 
he  received  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 
degree  in  the  bookkeeping  department,  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Stenography  degree  in  steno- 
grahphic  department. 

I'pon  completion  of  his  course  he  was  elected 
to  teach  in  the  same  institution.  After  teaching 
for  five  years,  two  years  of  which  time  he  was 
principal  of  Business  department,  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  commercial 
Department  in  the  high  school,  of  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  which  position  he  held  until  Sept..  1013. 
when  he  was  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Ralston 
Commercial  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

While  teaching  in  the  I'niversity,  at  Ada,  O., 
he  completed  a  Home  Course  in  Higher  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  with  the  International 
Accountants' Society  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  re- 
ceiving their  Diploma  with  an  average  grade  of 
96percent.  During  the  summer  of  1911, heat- 
tended  the  Zanerian  Penmanship  School,  and 
in  1912  he  attended  the  summer  session  at  the 
Rochester,  N,  Y.,  Business  Institute. 

Mr.  Crim  was  married  in  1905  to  Miss  (jold  H. 
Koonz,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  bright  little  girl  who  is  now  seven 
years  old. 

Mr.  Crim  is  modest  as  becomes  a  man  of  abil- 
ity, and  wins  and  holds  friends  because  of  his 
sincerity  and  fidelity. 


George  L.  Griswold,  Prin.  of  the  School  of 
Business,  Albion,  Mich.,  College,  not  long  since 
favored  The  Business  Educator  with  a  list 
of  forty-two  subscriptions,  four  of  which  were 
for  the  Professional  Edition.  The  Albion 
School  of  Business  must  be  flourishing  to  in- 
duce so  many  of  its  students  to  thus  contract  the 
subscription  habit  so  early  in  their  business 
career. 

A  list  of  forty-five  subscriptions  is  at  hand 
from  Mr.  J.  Edward  Waite,  president  of  the 
Hazleton,  Pa,.  Business  College.  Mr.  Waite  is 
a  high-minded,  well-qualified,  progressive 
man,  who  has  built  up  a  good  school  and  is  ile- 
serving  of  his  well-earned  prosperity. 


Bookkeeping   and    Accountancy- 
Continued  from  page  21. 

with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
there  are  elements  of  deterioration  or 
loss  which  have  not  been  made  ob- 
vious   in  the   accounting   system    as 


carried  on.  If  there  are,  the  meaning 
is  that  the  accounting  system  has  not 
been  sufficiently  fully  organized  and 
that  the  books  therefore  do  not  tell 
everything  thatthey  should  tell  about 
the  business. 


Balance  Sheet. 

ASSETS, 
PROPERTY 

Patents  and  good  will 

Land - 

Buildings S165,000 

Less  reserve - 4.950 

Machinery $335,000 

Less  reserve 17,625 

Furniture %      8,746 

Less  reserve ._  875 

CURRENT  ASSETS 

Inventories 

Finished  goods    s  20,495 

Supplies.-   8,129 

Raw  material  at  cost 47,588 

Accounts  receivable 857,211 

Less  current  reserve-- 7,716 

CASH  : 

Subject  to  check _ $  63,552 

Petty  cash _ .__ IQO 

Loaned  on  call - _ 50,000 


Balance  Sheet. 

LIABILITIES  AND  CAPITAL. 
CAPITAL  STOCK  : 

Common - -- $500,000 

Preferred ' 500,000 


S250,000 
270,000 


217,375 
7,871 


$  76,310 
240,405 


BONDS  : 

50  year  6  per  cent,  first  mortgage  due  1957 - 

Premium  on  Bonds $  20,000 

Less  amount  written  otT 400 


CURRENT  LIABILITIES  : 

Account  payable 

Preferred  stock  dividend  payable  August.  1908- 
Common  stock  dividend  payable  August,  1908-- 


52,800 
17,500 
12,500 


Undivided'Surplus -- -    - 

Reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts. 
Less  bad  debts 


8,294 
2,407 


81,000,000 
200,000 
19,600 

82,800 
35,366 

5.887 
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NEWS  NOTES 

AND  NOTICES 
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"Kederatinn  Talk"  is  the  title  of  a  splendid 
four- page  sheet  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  by 
the  (ieneral  Secretary.  Walter  E.  Ingersoll,  1123 
Broadway,  N.  Y..  City.  It  b  free,  so  treat  your- 
self to  a  copy  by  asking  for  it. 

The  new  teachers  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, of  Tarkio.  Mo..  College  are  Miss  Emma 
Beckman.  of  Glcnwood.  Iowa,  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Peterson,  of  Red 
Oak,  Iowa,  and  Miss  Frances  S.  Swift,  of  West- 
boro.  Missouri,  assistants  in  bookkeeping. 

Miss  Marg.iret  M.  Carson,  of  Washington, 
Iowa  was.  re-elected  with  an  increase  in  salary 
as  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Centerville  (Iowa)  High  School. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Webb,  who  was  last  year  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  of 
Chicago,  is  this  year  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial department  of  the  Charlottesville,  Va., 
High  School. 

"School  is  coming  nicely  Sept.  19  '13.  The 
enrollment  up  to  date  from  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber as  compared  to  the  same  period  last  year  is 
over  twice  as  great  this  year.  Yes.  the  D.  C.  C. 
is  quite  alive."  C  F.  Zulauf,  Pres.,  Detroit, 
Mich..  Commercial  College. 

C  Edward  Presho.  formerly  of  Elliott's  Com- 
mercial College,  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  now  has 
charge  of  the  Commercial  Department  in 
Chaleroi.  Pa..  High  School.  Mr.  Presho  for  a 
number  of  years  past  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
clubber  of  The  Business  Educator  and 
writes  that  he  does  not  intend  to  forget  us  in 
this  particular  in  his  new  field  of  work.  He 
states  that  there  are  sixty-nine  pupils  in  the 
commercial  department,  which  has  just  been  or- 
ganized Surely  this  is  a  good  start,  and  The 
Business  Educator  extends  best  wishes  for 
his  success. 

Sept.  20th.  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co., 
ilelivered  to  the  Barnes  Commercial  School, 
Denver,  Colo.,  77  typewrites,  which  gives 
them  now  a  working  number  of  140  typewriters 
for  their  pupils.  Nine  years  ago  the  Barnes 
School  opened  with  8  machines  with  less  than 
Sne  student  for  each  machine.  Barnes  Brothers 
have  therefore  made  good  in  no  small  measure 
in  that  great  city  of  the  West.  They  deserve 
their  success  and  prosperity,  and  we  wish  them 
a  continuance  of  both. 

Thomas  F.  Campbell,  who  has  been  traveling 
for  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Publishing  Company,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  returned  to  the  teaching 
field  being  engaged  to  head  the  commercial 
work  in  the  Yale  Business  College.  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

P  A.  Cooley.  of  the  Normal  School,  at  Ellen- 
dale,  N.  Dak.,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  in 
the  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  High  School. 

A  position  as  English  teacher  in  the  West 
High  School,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  has  been  filled 
by  the  election  of  Gilbert  Cosulich,  of  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

I  H  Yoke  is  to  be  the  new  commercial  teach- 
er in  the  Norristown,  Pa.,  High  School  next 
year. 

Miss  Edna  Hubley.  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  selected  to  teach  commercial  work  in  the 
Winchester,  Mass.,  High  School  beginning  in 
September. 

().  W.  Breidenthal.  recently  of  Lenox  Col- 
lege, Ilopkintmi,  Iowa,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  High  School. 

Miss  Helen  Albro.  a  student  atthe^ummer 
SchoolforTeachers,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Busi- 
ness Institute,  has  signed  a  contract  to  teach  in 
the  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y  ,  High  School. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  St.  Augustine.  Kla.,  High  School,  Is 
B.  J.  Mixon,  of  Macon.  Cja. 


Miss  Nannie  Landon,  recently  of  the  National 
Business  College,  Roanoke,  Va.,  is  the  short- 
hand teacher  following  Mrs.  Janet  Biller  in  the 
Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Mrs.  Biller  having  gone  to  the  Dyke  School  of 
Business.  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

F.  S.  Brocker,  of  the  Lansing,  Mich  ,  High 
School,  has  been  selected  as  a  new  commercial 
instructor  for  the  Cass  Technical  High,  Detroit: 
Miss  Dana  Kysor.  of  the  Kalamazoo.  Mich., 
High,  goes  to  the  McMillen  High  School,  De- 
troit. 

The  new  commercial  department  in  the  Barret 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Henderson, 
Ky..  is  under  the  direction  of  S.  O.  Mase. 

H.B.  Lutz,  of  Lancaster.  Pa.,  a  young  man 
just  entering  the  commercial  teaching  field,  has 
been  elected  to  leach  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Milton,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Frank  J.  Nucklev.  who  last  year  finished  his 
course  in  Burdett  College,  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  a 
new  assistant  added  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Child's  Business  College,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  E.  Baten.  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Bap- 
tist College.  Blackwell.  Okla..  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Hastings,  Neb..  High  School, 
to  have  charge  of  the  commercial  work. 

The  West  Virginia  Business  College,  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va  ,  has  secured  the  services  of 
J.  Lee  Owens,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Mr.  Owens  is 
to  act  as  an  assistant  in  th--  commercial  work. 

Ralph  Frellick.  of  the  Berlin,  N.  H..  High 
School,  has  been  elected  to  the  commercial  po- 
sition in  the  Woburn.  Mass.,  High  School. 

Carl  D.  Menzie,  who  has  recently  been  at- 
tending Winona,  Indiana,  College,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Huntington,  Ind.,  High  School:  Mr.  Men- 
zie will  also  give  part  of  his  time  to  the  super- 
vising of  penmanship  in  the  graded  schools  of 
Huntington. 

O.  J.  Penrose,  of  Elgin,  111.,  is  to  manage  the 
Salamanca.  N.  Y.,  Business  College  during  the 
coming  year. 

.i^.  E.  Blackstone.  a  University  of  Ohio  man, 
who  has  been  handling  the  commercial  work  in 
the  Portsmouth.  Ohio.  High  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  to  teach  in  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

A.  J.  Gmeiner.  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  has  con- 
tracted to  te.ich  in  Eastman  College,  Pough- 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

O.  L.  Pealer,  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  who  has 
been  conducting  the  Van  Wert  Business  Col- 
lege, has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  High 
School. 

R.  W.  Manly,  last  year  with  the  Nevada,  Mo.. 
High  School,  is  to  follow  J.  C.  McKinsey  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Little  Rock, 
Ark..  High  School. 

A  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Creston, 
Iowa,  High  School  is  Robert  Miller,  of  Indian- 
ola,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woolford.  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  is  a 
new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Chester,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

James  D.  Carter,  last  year  with  the  Mankato, 
Minn.,  Commercial  College,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago. 

J.  E.  Throne,  of  Lordsburg  College,  Lords- 
burg,  Calif.,  is  in  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  High 
.School. 

Miss  Lola  M.  Baumgardner,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Clarkston,  Wash.,  High  School. 

A.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  Central  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  a  new  assistant  in  his 
commercial  department,  Mr.  E.  L.  Dening,  of 
Franklin,  Indiana. 

Miss  Susie  Bilstead.  last  year  with  Link's  Bu.s- 
iness  College,  Boise,  Idaho,  is  to  teach  short- 
band  in  the  West  High  School,  Des  Moines. 


Two  vacancies  in  the  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  were  filled  by  the  appointments  of 
H.  E.  Moore,  of  Drake  College,  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  and  Miss  Fannie  Hubbard,  of  Sunderland, 
Mass. 

Miss  Charlotte  McKinney,  a  young  commer- 
cial teacher,  is  teaching  in  the  Latrobe,  Pa., 
Commercial  College. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Portner,  of  Belding,  Mich.,  is  a 
new  assistant  in  the  commercial  work  of  the 
Boone.  Iowa,  High  School. 

Joseph  Pickett,  of  the  Northampton.  Mass., 
Commercial  College,  has  engaged  Mr.  W. 
R.  Stolte,  for  some  lime  with  the  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  Business  College,  as  penmanship 
teacher,  to  teach  similar  work  in  his  school  at 
Northampton. 

E.  C.  Strobeck,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Mamaroneck.  N. 
Y.,  High  School,  has  received  an  appointment 
to  the  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

M.  R.  Trexler,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is 
in  charge  of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  High  School. 

W.  C.  Hanson,  of  the  Georgia  Business 
College,  Macon,  (Ja,,  has  been  added  to  the 
teachingstaff  of  the  River  Falls,  Wis..  Normal 
School.  Mr.  Hanson  will  teach  commercial 
branches. 

H.  F.  Robey.  of  the  Miller  School,'  New 
Y'ork  City,  has  closed  a  contract  to  teach  in  the 
Eagan  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

C.  Z.  Swisher,  of  the  Ransomerian  Busi- 
ness School.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  to  teach  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  Parsons.  Kans.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Abina  M.  Toomey,  of  Southington, 
Conn.,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Agnes  L.  Barnum,  of  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the'com- 
mercial  department  of  the  (ireenwich.  Conn., 
High  School. 

Alfred  H.  Quinette,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  is 
the  new  principal  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  High  School. 

H.  C.  Ranney.  a  partner  in  the  Stillman 
Business  College,  Danbury,  Conn.,  has  engag- 
ed to  teach  with  the  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Loren  Strong,  of  Clarksville,  Mich.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Wibaux,  Mont.,  High  School. 

Joseph  Butler,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is 
acting  as  principal  of  the  High  School  and  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Warren, 
R.  I.,  High  School. 

Miss  Susan  Thompson,  who  taught  last  year 
in  the  North  Woodstock,  N.  H.,  High  School, 
lias  secured  a  position  in  the  North  Andover, 
Mass..  High  School,  handling  commercial 
branches. 

J.  F.  Sterner,  of  Tiflin.  Ohio,  is  in  charge 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
this  school  having  recently  been  added  to  the 
Heald  Chain  of  Schools. 

Miss  Genevieve  Smith,  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
has  been  selected  as  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

A.  W.  Andrews,  recently  a  graduate  of 
Burdett  College.  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  acting  as  an 
assistant  in'  the  commercial  department  of 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

J.  F.  Bowers,  of  Lamed,  Kans.,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  Link's 
Modern  Business  College,  Boise.  Idaho. 

Miss  Blanche  Wylie.  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Wabash,  Ind.,  High  School. 

J.  O.  McKinsey.  recently  of  the  High 
School  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  appointed 
as  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Witchita,  Kans.,  High  School. 
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Thanksgiving  Thoughts. 

And  now  entereth  in  clouds,  gloom 
and  generally  depressing  influences, 
the  month  of  November,  with  its  me- 
teorological mix-up,  consisting  of 
goodbye  valedictories  of  summer  and 
good  morning  greetings  of  winter. 

The  forces  of  nature  have  done 
their  work  in  furnishing  the  where- 
withal to  enable  us  to  live,  move  and 
have  our  beings,  and  now  they  have 
closed  the  shutters  and  shut  up  shop 
for  the  season. 

And  now,  by  virtue  a  long  estab- 
lished custom  quite  generally  dishon- 
ored by  the  manner  of  its  observance, 
we  are  enjoined  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  blessings  that  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  us  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  misfortunes  and  calamities 
we  have  been  mercifully  spared. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
issues  a  proclamation,  devout  in  its 
tone,  and  abounding  in  wise  plati- 
tudes beautifully  expressed,  in  which 
he  recommends  that  the  day  set  apart 
for  Thanksgiving  be  observed  by  the 
people  by  abstaining  from  labor  and 
assembling  in  their  regular  places  of 
worship  to  make  a  suitable  expres- 
sion to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  the 
rewards  they  have  received  and' the 
punishments  they  have  escaped. 

And  these  praiseworthy  admoni- 
tions will  be  observed  substantially 
as  follows,  to-wit  : 

A  very  small  minority  who  are  pi- 
ously inclined,  or  perhaps  lack  the 
means  of  celebrating  in  amorellavish 
way,  will  go  to  church,  perchance  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  kindly  counsel, 
but  more  perchance  to  dream  the  hap- 
py hours  away  in    peaceful    slumber. 

Some  will  show  how  pleased  they 
are  for  what  God  has  done  for  them 
that  they  will  go  out  into  the  woods 
and  fields  and  kill  the  innocent  birds 
and  animals  He  has  created.  Not 
that  they  need  them  for  food,  but  for 
the  sport  they  find  in  killing  some- 
thing. 

Others  will  find  delight  in  witness- 
ing a  barbarous  contest,  in  which 
brute  endurance,  cruelty  and  cunning 
are  the  antagonistic  forces.  This 
brutal  exhibition  is  called  Football, 
presumably  because  it  occupies  a 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  all  the 
outdoor  sports  of  civilization. 

Some  will  show  their  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  being  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  live  by  getting  "gloriously 
drunk",  if  you  can  imagine  any  glory 
in  such  a  condition. 

And  the  great  majority  of  us  who 
can  afford  it,  alas,  will  give  an  ex- 
pression of  our  gratitude   by  making 


gluttons  of  ourselves  and  slaves  ot 
our  wives  and  domestics  in  the  prep- 
aration and  absorption  of  a  gorgeous 
dinner,  tempting  to  the  palate,  but 
abounding  in  horrors  which  will  man- 
ifest themselves  the  next  day  after 
Thanksgiving  in  the  form  of  head- 
aches and  a  general  roundup  of  all 
kinds  of  miseries,  the  retaliatory  pun- 
ishment of  an  outraged  stomach. 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
and  conclusively  proved  that  the  day 
following  a  typical  Thanksgiving 
feast  is  the  unhappiest  of  the  entire 
year. 

But  now,  regarding  that  inventory 
of  blessings  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
I,  for  one,  can  furnish  a  formidable 
list,  in  which  an  adding  machine  may 
be  conveniently  used  to  express  the 
sum  total. 

I  broached  the  subject  of  Thanks- 
giving the  other  dav  to  a  friend  of 
mine  whose  hearing  is  not  very  acute, 
and  who  in  consequence  of  this  little 
infirmity  is  apt  to  act  at  times  like  a 
dog  chasing  his  own  tail,  by  jumping 
at  conclusions.  I  started  out  by  ob- 
serving :  "I  am  grateful— "  when  he 
nodded  and  with  a  sympathetic  look 
remarked,  "Yes,  I  admit  you  are  a 
great  fool  in  many  respects,  but,"  he 
added  consolingly,  "I  have  known 
bigger  ones — that  is,  they  weighed 
more." 

I  changed  the  topic  of  conversation, 
but  I  mentally  added  one  more  item 
to  the  list  of  things  for  which  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  I  am  glad  that  there 
are  men  who  are  so  much  smarter 
than  I  am,  and  grateful  when  I  ob- 
serve that  there  are  bigger  fools. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  misery  and 
unhappiness  that  have  been  the  por- 
tion of  great  minds  I  am  really  glad 
that  in  the  scale  of  mental  supremacy 
I  am  graded  O  4. 

Going  back  of  the  year  that  is  past 
and  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my 
somewhat  checkered  career,  in  which 
bank  checks  did  not  largely  figure,  I 
feel  deeply  grateful  that  I  did  not  get 
many  things  I  thought  1  so  badly 
wanted. 

For  instance,  I  am  so  glad  I  did  not 
get  the  girl  I  thought  was  so  neces- 
sary to  my  continued  existence,  and 
on  whom  I  bestowed  all  my  blandish- 
ments and  many  borrowed  ones. 

Of  the  five  husbands  this  girl  en- 
trapped on  the  installment  plan,  two 
committed  suicide,  two  are  in  the  In- 
sane Asylum,  while  the  last  victim 
has  his  nose  on  the  grindstone  in  one 
continuous    performance     trying    to 


grind  out  the  alimony  which  burdens 
his  life. 

No,  glory  be,  I  was  spared  the  ter- 
rible fate  of  getting  what  I  so  ardent- 
ly desired. 

But  I  can  only  generalize  in  the 
space  allotted  me  in  enumerating  the 
many  things  for  which  I  have  reason 
to  be  profoundly  grateful. 

I  am  so  thankful  that  there  have 
lived  so  many  men  who  have  blest 
the  world  by  their  achievements  in 
delving  into  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  bringing  forth  wonderful  inven- 
tions eliminating  much  of  the  drudg- 
ery of  labor  and  adding  so  many  lux- 
uries to  make  life  better  worth  liv- 
ing, luxuries  and  comforts  that  all 
who  will  may  abundantly  enjoy. 

Thanks  to  Edison,  I  can  now  read 
at  night,  without  being  compelled  to 
interrupt  myself  at  intervals  in  order 
to  snuff  the  candle. 

Thanks  to  the  brainy  scientists  who 
invented  and  developed  the  movies, 
by  which  at  the  expense  of  a  nickle 
or  a  dime  I  can  provide  myself  with 
a  good  entertainment,  calculated  to 
drive  dull  care  away,  if  I  happen  to 
be  entertaining  such  a  guest. 

What  a  comfort  to  only  see  action 
and  beautiful  scenery  without  being 
obliged  to  hear  bad  elocution  or  the 
expression  of  nauseating  sentiment. 
What  memories  of  boyhood  days 
a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cows  on 
the  typical  old  farm  brings  up! 

I  am  thankful  in  getting  the  daily 
evidence  that  the  world  is  constantly 
growing  better.  As  evidence,  what 
was  once  considered  excusable  social 
follies  are  now  regarded  as  indict- 
able offenses,  and  to  the  old  admoni- 
tion, "Be  virtuous  and  you  will  be 
happy,"  we  may  now  add,  "and  you 
can't  be  really  happy  any  other  way." 

I  am  so  thankful  that  I  do  not  pos- 
sess the  millions  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, accompanied  by  his  bum  di- 
gestive organs  that  make  the  real  en- 
joyments of  life  impossible.  I  am 
glad  that  by  simple  habits  of  life, 
compulsory  though  they  may  be,  I 
can  find  out  what  indigestion  is  only 
by  consulting  the  dictionary. 

And  finally,  my  beloved,  I  am 
thankful  for  the  great  teachers"  of 
Penmanship,  from  P.  R.  Spencer  to 
C.  P.  Zaner,  who  have  done  so  much 
tored  uce  the  friction  in  the  wheels 
of  business  by  means  of  a  clear, 
graceful,  legible  handwriting  that  re- 
lieved human  nerves  and  made  beau- 
tiful the  prosaic  records  of  Com- 
merce. 


1)1(1  Ensllsh  anil  Uiiiiiuihaiul  by  K.  A.  Liipfer 
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Public  School 
Writing 

J.  O.  Peterson, 

Supr.  of  Writine. 
TACOMA,  WN. 


IDC 


First  I  essons  With  Pencils 


The  writing  done  at  the  seats  by  the  first 
grade  pupils  should  be  done  with  large  pencils 
at  least  seven  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
No.  1  newspaper  either  ruled  or  unruletl  should 
be  used  and  the  sheets  should  be  large,  not 
smaller  than  eight  by  ten  inches.  Ordinary  let- 
ter head  size  is  good.  If  ruled  the  lines  should 
run  the  long  way  of  the  sheet.  The  lines  should 
be  not  less  than  "s  inch  apart.  Having  supplied 
all  pupils  with  these  materials,  demonstrate  how 
to  hold  the  pencil.  A  series  of  illustrations 
make  plain  the  manner  in  which  the  pencil 
should  be  held.  The  finger  should  be  curved 
slightly  and  there  should  be  only  enough  ten- 
sion in  the  muscles  to  hold  the  pencil  steadily. 
Now  place  a  sheet  of  the  pencil  paper  on  a  large 
book  or  other  surface  and  trace  a  large  oval  at 
least  three  inches  high.  Hold  the  paper  so  that 
all  pupils  can  see  that  the  fingers  do  not  touch 
the  paper.  Also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
your  elbow  does  not  touch  the  desk. 

Start  downward  on  the  left  side  of  the  oval  and 
trace  it  around  ten  or  eleven  times.  Be  sure 
that  all  pupils  make  the  oval  the  right 
way  around  and  that  they  keep  the  count  with 
you.  .\fter  the  first  few  efforts  the  pupils 
can  count  out  loud,  the  whole  class  in 
unison  or  only  one  pupil  counting.  As  soon  as 
the  pupils  trace  this  oval  readily  keeping  to  the 
count  and  all  tracing  in  the  proper  direction,  re- 
duce the  size  somewhat.  This  accomplished, 
teach  the  indirect  oval,  making  the  first  one  not 
less  than  three  inches  high  and  gradually  reduce 
the  size  until  they  are  two  spaces  high.  Now 
vary  from  direct  to  indirect  ovals.  See  that  all 
pupils  make  the  change  readily.  Arrange  the 
ovals  in  lines  as  shown  by  the  copy.  When 
these  ovals  are  made  with  the  proper  slant  the 
push-and-puU  motion  can  be  taught  by  retracing 
the  up  and  down  strokes  through  the  middle  of 
the  oval  thus  giving  the  push-and-puU  strokes 
the  same  slant  as  the  ovals.  This  will  take 
from  one  to  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  pupils  should  be  able  to  hold  their  pencils 
properly  and  manage  their  paper  readily  with 
their  left  hands.  They  should  also  be  able  to 
make  ovals  two  spaces  high  changing  readily 
from  direct  to  indirect  ovals  or  to  the  push  and 
pull  exercise.  This  work  can  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  the  blackboard  lessons  are  being 
followed  and  is  all  that  need  be  accomplished 
in  the  first  grade  B. 

FIRST  GRADE  A 

Pupils  should  reach  this  grade  with  the  ability 
to  write  simple  words  upon  the  blackboard  with 
a  free  and  easy  swing.  They  should  also  be  able 
to  hold  their  pencils  properly  and  make  fairly 
good  ovals,  "'push-aDd-pull"  exercises,  and  *'i" 
and  "m"  exercises  on  paper.  In  order  to  have 
a  consistent  idea  of  the  work  in  this  grade,  you 
should  read  over  all  the  instructions  for  the 
work  in  the  First  Grade  B.  Bear  in  mind  con- 
stantly that  many  repetitions  are  necessary  to 
attain  skill. 

Throughout  this  semester,  blackboard  lessons 
should  fre(inently  be  given.  Whenever  your 
class  has  ilifHculty  with  the  form  of  the  letter 
send  them  to  the  blackboard  and  there  work  out 
the  form  ;  later  reproduce  it  on  paper.  It  should 
be  understood  that  all  work  in  this  grade  should 
be  written  at  least  a  third  larger  than  the  copies 

FIRST  WEEK 

Train  your  class  to  work  in  unison,  to  take  up 
pencils  quickly  and  to  lay  them  down  quietly. 
See  that  each  pupil  holds  his  pencil  with  the 
fingers  nearly  straight  and  without  gripping. 
Have  a  series  of  commands  that  your  pupils  un- 
derstand for  this.  Keview  the  ovals  and  the 
push-pull  exercises  that  are  outlined  for  the  last 
weeks  in  the  First  (jrade  B,    Practice  from  les- 


son number  1  by  tracing  the  ovals  at  the  left  of 
the  line  making  the  oval  two  spaces  high. 
Swing  from  the  ovals  to  the  uuu  exercise  with- 
out checking  the  motion.  In  counting  for  this 
exercise,  count  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  down 
strokes  a  minute.  There  are  several  wavs  of  in- 
dicating by  the  count  the  change  from  the  oval 
to  the  uuu.  It  may  be  done  by  counting 
1  1  1  1  1  for  the  ovale  and  2  2  2  3  2,  etc.  for 
the  uuu  :  or  the  same  count  may  be  used  with  a 
slight  inrtection  for  the  change.  Demonstrate 
tm  the  blackboard  how  this  is  to  done  and  let  the 
pupils  count  for  you  while  you  write  it. 

SECOND  WEEK 

Lesson  Tti-o.  Continue  to  practice  from  the 
lesson  number  1  and  practice  lesson  number  2 
by  using  the  indirect  oval  at  the  left  of  the  line 
then  give  a  slight  pause  to  allow  lifting  the  pen- 
cil from  the  oval  to  the. start  of  the  mmm  exer- 
cise The  count  for  this  may  be  1234567 
8-pause-l  2  3  4  5  6  7  8,  etc. 
THIRD  WEEK 

Lesson  Three.  Count  for  the  oval  in  prac- 
ticing from  lesson  number  3  as  in  the 
previous  lessons  and  swing  from  the  oval 
to  the  word  without  checking  the  movement. 
No  count  is  necessary  in  writing  these  words 
but  the  words  should  be  written  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  ovals.  Simple  words  besides  the  one 
given  in  this  lesson  may  be  written  in  a  like 
manner. 


In  selecting  words  to  he  written  it  is  well  to 
follow  a  consistent  plan.  In  many  cases  combi- 
nations can  be  made  which  permit  you  to 
change  only  one  letter  in  a  word  and  thus  writ- 
ing several  words  using  the  same  letters  over 
and  over  in  the  same  arrangement.  For  in- 
stance, after  the  word  "an"  has  been  written  a 
few  times  the  letter  c  can  he  added  thus  making 
the  word  "can,"  later  the  letter  "m"  can  be 
added  thus  changing  it  to  the  word  "man." 
Again  the  combination  may  be  "i"  "c"  "e," 
and  the  first  letter  might  be  changed  to  make 
the  words  "nice,"  "mice"  and  "rice." 

FOURTH  WEEK 

Lesson  Four.  If  you  have  five  lessons  this 
week  use  a  different  word  in  each  lesson, 
demonstrating  on  the  blackboard  how  each 
word  is  written  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson. 
Practice  the  words  given  in  the  lesson  as  they 
are  designed  to  cover  all  the  small  letters  in  the 
alphabet.  Other  Wfirds  of  a  similar  nature  that 
have  occurred  in  the  daily  lesson  may  also  be 
written. 

FIFTH  WEEK 

Lesson  Five.  In  swinging  from  the  oval  to 
the  sss,  there  should  be  a  very  slight  pause  at 
the  top.  This  pause  is  hardly  noticeable,  as  is 
the  one  at  the  hottom.  The  motion  should  not 
falter  in  making  the  curved  back  of  the  sss,  and 
the  finishing  stroke  should  swing  well  up.  The 
pencil  should  leave  the  paper  before  it  stops. 
Write  such  words  as  "see,"  "seem,"  "six."  "sev- 
en," etc. 
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address  for  crltlutpmB. 


The  K,  T,  F,  R,  B  and  P  have  the  same  principles  for  the  beginning  stroke.  The  introductory 
oval  should  be  horizontal.    The  G,  S,  and  L  have  similar  beginnings. 

Observe  that  the  shaded  portion  of  the  (i  is  the  same  as  the  shade  on  the  K,  R,  T,  B,  etc.  The 
tendency  with  the  beginner  is  to  make  these  shades  too  long.  Study  the  ones  given  here  carefully, 
observe  where  the  bulk  of  the  shade  is  situated. 

The  L  begins  precisely  as  does  the  S  and  then  ends  with  a  compound  curve. 

In  the  I  and  J,  aim  to  get  the  down  stroke  straight. 
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REPORT  OF  THE    BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 


THE  EASTERN  PENMAN,  published 
every  month  by  B.  H.  Spencer,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
a  magazine  of  twenty  pages  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  muscular  movement  penmanship. 
Many  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  Ignited  States 
are  contributors.    Sample  copy  5c. 


At  the  age  when  school  life  begins  the  visual 
apparatus  is  still  immature.  The  orbits,  the  eyes 
themselves,  and  the  muscles  and  nerves  which 
move  them,  have  still  to  increase  considerably 
in  size.  The  various  brain  structures  concerned 
in  vision  have  not  only  to  grow,  but  to  become 
more  complex.  The  intricate  coordinating 
mechanism  which  later  will  enable  the  eyes, 
brain  and  hand  to  work  together  with  minute 
precision  is  awaiting  development  by  training 
The  acuteness  of  visum  is  still  below  the  stand- 
ard proper  to  the  finished  eye.  The  refraction 
of  the  eyes  is  not  yet  fixed.  In  short  the  whole 
visual  apparatus  is  still  unfinished,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  liable  than  at  a  later  age  to  injury 
by  overuse. 

Overuse  of  the  eyes  is  chiefly  to  be  feared  in 
such  occupations  as  reading,  writing  and  sew- 
ing, not  in  viewing  distant  objects.  During 
near  work  the  head  is  usually  bent  forward  and 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  eyes  tend  to  become 
fuller;  the  focus  of  the  eyes  is  shortened  by  a 
muscular  effort  which  alters  the  form  of  the 
crystalline  lens;  the  visual  axis,  which  in  dis- 
tant visions  are  nearly  parallel,  are  held  in 
a  position  of  convergence,  and  if  the  work 
be  reading,  thev  are  also  moved  contmuously 
from  side  to  side.  It  is  near  work,  therefore, 
that  makes  the  greatest  demand  upon  the  eyes, 
and  the  nearer  the  work  the  greater  the  strain. 
Moreover,  is  is  chiefly  in  near  work  that  con- 
tinuous mental  effort  is  required. 

The  subject  has  many  sides:  the  lighting  of 
school  rooms,  the  arrangement  of  the  desks, 
the  design  and  proportion  of  individual  desks, 
the  attitudes  of  the  scholars,  the  amount  of  work 
required,  are  all  factors  of  importance;  but  they 
cannot  be  considered  here.  Our  present  effort 
is  directed  to  the  standardizing  of  school-books, 
a  very  important  step  in  the  desired  direction. 

Small  print  leads  the  young  scholar  to  look  too 


closely  at  his  book.  He  is  not  yet  familiar  with 
the  forms  of  the  words,  and  his  eyesight  has  not 
yet  reached  its  full  acuteness.  For  easy  vision 
he  must  have  retinal  images  larges  than  those 
which  satisfy  the  trained  reader.  To  obtain 
these  larger  images  he  brings  the  book  too  near 
to  his  eyes,  or  his  eyes  too  near  to  the  book,  and 
this,  for  the  reason  already  given,  is  apt  to  be 
injurious.  Hence  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing certain  standards  of  legibility  for  school 
books,  havingregard  toihe  ages  of  the  scholars 
who  are  required  to  use  them,  and  of  employing 
only  such  books  as  reach  these  standards. 

At  what  age  should  the  child  begin  to  read 
from  books?  From  the  hygienic  point  of  view 
the  later  the  better,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  little,  if  anything,  is  lost  educational- 
ly by  postponing  the  use  of  books  in'school  un- 
til the  age  of  seven  at  earliest.  Beginners  may 
learn  to  read  from  wall  charts ;  and  in  the  gener- 
al instruction  of  young  children,  teaching  by 
word  of  mouth,  with  the  help  of  blackboards, 
large  printed  wall  sheets,  pictures  and  other  ob- 
jects which  are  easily  seen  at  a  distance,  is  pref- 
erable from  the  medical  standpoint,  for  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  involving  no  strain  on 
the  eyes. 

Among  specific  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee are  that  paper  should  be  unglazed,  but 
hard,  smooth,  and  opaque,  and  preferably  white 
or  cream  colored;  that  elaborate  or  complex  pic- 
tures be  avoided;  that  the  ink  should  be  black; 
that  the  type  should  be  hand  set,  and  never  in 
double  columns;  and  that  the  typeface  should 
be  clean  cut  and  well  defined,  with  little  contrast 
between  the  finer  and  heavier  strokes.  The 
form  of  the  letter,  the  length  of  the  lines,  the 
spacing,  etc.,  all  receive  careful  detailed  treat- 
ment. For  instance,  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing on  the  form  of  type  : 


BE    A    BANKER 

Splendid  opportnnitles  for  commeri 
ai-hers  and  stndents.  Pleasant  wt 
lort  hours,  all  holidays  off.  yearly  vi 
r>n  with  pay.  good  salary.  IHploraalo 
hs. Catalog  free. 


Script  Ill-ustrations 

prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookkeepings  texts. 
Correspondence  texts,  etc  ,  in  a  superior  style  of 
writing. 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 

with  inferior  writing.    It  cheapens  yourproduct. 
For  high  grade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 
S.E.LESLIE,  -  LATROBE.  PA. 


75  COLLEGES  ADOPTED 

Adams'  Rapid  Calculalion  durinB  the  month 
of  September.  Mr.  School  Man'  have  you  ex- 
amined it  yet  '  Discounts  to  Schools.  Send 
25  cents  tor  sample  and  prices 

F.  B.  ADAMS 
503  Donaghey  BIdg.  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


Your  natne  oti  one  doz.  cards  for  twelve  Iwo-cent  slamps 
or  one  hundred  for  $1.00.    Address 


This  type  to  be  read  by  children 
from  seven   to  eight  years  old 

For    Children  from    eight  to   nine  years  of  age 
From  nine  to  twelve  years  old 

For  readers  over  Iwelve  years  old 


10  E.  North  Avenue, 


N.  S.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


PENMANSHIP  BY   MAIL 

If  yon  want  to  write  better,  at  least  expense,  let 
me  liDow.  Pen  written  eoplessclentlfleally  prepared; 
write  for  parttcnlars  and  free  samples.  Mention 
coarse  desired. 
16  Cards  for  25c. 


This  children  under  seven       eoEl^folL  .^  .^^^^ 


In  an  ideal  type  the  whites  and  blacks  are  ■ 
well  balanced  in  each  letter,  and  it  is  easy  to 
discriminate  between  "e", '•c"and  "o",  between 
"i"  and  "1"  and  between  "h"  and  "k";  and  to 
recognize  "m",  "nn'',  "nu",  "nv",  "w",  "in**. 
The  general  form  of  the  letters  should  be  broad 
and  square  rather  than  elongated  vertically: 
thus  the  letter  "o"  should  approach  the  circular 
shape.  Legibility  is  not  increased  by  adding  to 
the  height  of  a  letter  without  adding  to  its  width. 
There  should  be  a  lateral  shoulder  on  every 
type  so  that  each  letter  is  distinct.  Long  serifs 
should  be  avoided,  and  any  extension  sideways 
which  forms  or  suggests  a  continuous  line  along 
the  lop  or  bottom  is  iletrimental. 

The  upper  half  of  a  word  or  letter  is  usually 
more  important  for  perception  than  is  the  lower 
half,  because  the  upper  half  of  most  letter  has  a 
more  distinctive  shape  than  the  lower.  In  some 
recent  type  faces  the  designers  have  according- 


ly shortened  the  letters  below  the  line,  and 
lengthened  those  above— thus  the  "p"  is  short- 
ened and  the  "h"  lengthened,  at  the  same  time 
the  upper  parts  of  the  "r"  have  been  raised.  It 
is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  on  the  results,  and 
more  experiment  is  desirable.  It  is  possible 
that  legibility  would  be  increased  by  giving 
more  distinctive  char.acter  to  the  lower  half  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  letters. 

The  size  of  the  type  face  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  influence  of  books  upon  vision. 
Legibility  depends  mainly  on  the  heighth  and 
breadth  of  the  short  letters,  for  the  larger  the 
type  the  further  from  the  eyes  can  it  lie  read  with 
ease,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  induce 
the  young  reader  to  keep  a  sufficient  distance 
between  eyes  and  book.  Children  under  seven 
years  old  should  be  able  to  lean  back  in  their 
seats  and  read  from  the  book  propped  up  on  the 
far  side  of  the  desk.  (As  a  rule,  books  should 
not  be  too  large  or  heavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand.) 


Courses  for  Gov't.  Exams.  Price  complete  only  «5.00.  Un- 
excelled preparation  for  City  Carriers.  P.  O.  Clerks.  Rail- 
way Mall  Clerks,  Dept.  Clerks.  R.  F.  D.  Carriers.  !•  oorth 
Class  Postmasters,  Stenographers  and  Typewriters.  Cus- 
tom House  and  Internal  Revenue  positions  etc.  Sam- 
ple lessons,  valuable  Illustrated  catalogue  and  tull'partlc- 
ulars  FREE.     Arklress 

CIVIL   SERVICE    CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 

TRENTON.   N.  J. 


higher  Salary 


HIMl'LV  SAY.  tell  lue  abuiit  yonr  efleetlve  way 
of  teachluK  rapid,  tireless  bcslness  writing  by  mall. 
The  kind  that  eecares  positions  and  raises  salaries. 
Card  writing  and  ornamental  writing  also  taaght 
In  The  Favorite  Wav.  Write  for  lUnstrated  jour- 
nal If   Interested.     Jast  a  postal  will  do. 

Francis  B.  Courtney,  86  Larchmont  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CARD  WRITING 

I  will  write  year  name  on  tme  dozen  white.  I'ulored.  de- 

dlen  or  eomlc  cards  for  I5r  (>r  two  dozen  for  2&f.     Agents 

wanted.    Samples  and  terms  to  Agents  for  a  2  cent  »tamp. 

U.   C.   DEW,   CHARLESTON.    W.    VA. 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

The  best  blank  and  printed  comic  and  bird  cards  greatly 
reduced  In  prices.  My  latePt  clrcQlar  tells  how  to  send 
cards  by  Parcel  Post.     Send  for  It  and  samples. 

3  Hawthorne  Ave..  WesI  View  Borough.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


OBLIQVE  PCNHOI^DER  F^REE; 

I  will  write  your  name  In  beantlfiil  ornamental  style. 
saperblV  shaded,  on  1ft  cards  fur  25c..  and  send  free  with 
each  order  an  artistic  obHuue  penholder. 

Glossy  Black  Ink  made  from  Perfection  Ink  Powder. 
10c.  per  bottle. 

Penmanship 


s  by 


all 


for  teach 
home  student 

120  W.  Prescott.  Salina,  Kansas. 


■BUBlBaBEBBBaDD 
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B£  A  crafist-uarh  and  write 

RAFONI 

■•The  Shorthand    For   Everybody" 


<itr  timet  as  britf  and  rapid  as  tkt  present  cambnas  longltand. 

Clon.  can  be  writlen  in  full.  ««u,.i,lv  rreordms  e^er, 
»ind.  St  a  speed  of  from  seventy.tve  to  one  hundred  words  per 
>inute    Only  one  simple  Stroke  Is  required  to  record  a  sound 

The  fcrecily  and  rapiJitj  of  Crafoni  arc  derived  from  the 
criect  Alf.bei.  The  C.afoni  letiers  are  simple  elements  of  form. 
I  li:>I-lme,  and  written  on  the  same  natural  slant  as  longhand. 

Crafoni  will  enable  you  to  wnte  words  from  tbrte  la  foar 
mes  as  fait  as  in  longhand,  will  teach  you  the  exaCl  number  and 
iture  of  English  soundi 


Cro^iti  fnjfnrcfor.  purple  cloth  Stamped  in  ET'.ld  'iOccnis  Address 

HlTLOFl  GRAFIST  COMPANY 
Tones  Square  Station  New  York  City 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Brown 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Angeline  Catherine 

to 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Moore 

on  Saturday,  the  twentieth  of  September 

■nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

Jersey  City.  New  Jersey 

At  Home 

after  the  Brst  of  November 

1733  North  Thirteenth  Street 

Philadelphia 

Miss  May  L.  Barr.  for  some  years  teacher  of 
penmanship  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business 
College,  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  married  October 
4,  to  Gardner  J.  Doig,  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  their 
new  home  being  located  at  105  Woodlawn. 
Ave.,  Beechmont,  Louisville,  Ky. 


"I  want  to  help  to  keep  you  snowed  umier 
with  subscriptions,  for  you  deserve  it."  Mr. 
Martindill,  Manistee.  Micb..  Business  College, 
who  wrote  the  above,  knows  tliat  we  are  sub- 
merged with  work  and  therefore  takes  delight 
in  making  us  "shovel"  Business  Edl'catubs 
to  tiim.    And  we  delight  in  doing  so.  too. 


By  S.  C.  Bedinger,  Prin.,  Bus.  Dept.,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 


J.  A.  Strykerand  his  class  of  B.  E.  Certificate  winners,  about  to  take  an  auto  tour  of  Kearney, 
Nebr.    The  building  shown  is  of  the  normal,  361  feet  long. 


By  \V.  C.  Brownfield,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  University. 


Ornate  capitals  by  \.  Z.  Hackman,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


.^J^gO/n^d^y^^iUu^i^fr       ^ 
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II       CLUBS  RECEIVED     || 

V -^ 

The  ffillowing  is  a  partial  list  of  clubs  received 
(lurintr  tlie  last  month,  ranging  from  three  to 
two  hundreil  anil  thirty-three: 

H.  A.  Lough.  Duffs  College,  McKeesport, 
Penn.:  K.  M.  Davis,  Colleges  of  Commerce, 
k'acine.  Wis.;  E.  A.  Kefgen,  Onaway  High 
School,  Onaway.  Mich.;  C.  H.  Melchior.  Tri- 
State  University,  Toledo,  Ohio;  O.  T.  Pfeifer, 
Orris  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  A. 
Kuhl,  Georgia  Normal  College,  Douglas,  Ga.; 
G.  H.  Smith.  Jackson  School  of  Business,  Jack- 
son, Tenn.;  C.  C.  Wiggins.  Negaunee.  High 
School.  Negaunee,  Mich.;  E.  C.  Barnes, 
Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colo.;  W. 
H.  Martindill,  Manistee  Business  College,  Man- 
istee, Mich.;  A.  O.  Calvin,  Central  Business 
College.  Denver,  Colo.:  U.  L.  Goodman, 
Woodbine.  Normal  and  Commercial  School, 
Woodbine,  la.:  Walter  E.  Fairman.  South 
Western  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa.: 
J.  May  Lynch,  Hutchinson  Public  Schools, 
Hutchinson,  Kans.:  F.  A.  Wilkes,  S.  Kraming- 
ham,  Mass.;  Marie  Stewart.  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Albert  Lea,  Minn.:  J.  G.  Moore,  Jan  Jose, 
Calif.;  Margaretta  Jones,  Lyons,  N.  Y.;  Monk 
&  Findlay,  Tobin  College,  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa: 
V.  M.  Rubert,  Lockyear's  Business  College, 
Evansville.  Ind.;  D.  F.  Currey,  Woodstock 
Business  College,  Woodstock,  Ontario;  Fe- 
odore  Kattner,  Central  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege, Warrrenton,  Mo.;  G.  G.  Hoole,  Dawson 
Co.  High  School,  Glendive,  Mont.:  E.  P.  Blan- 
ton.  Southern  Business  College.  Live  Oak.  Fla. ; 
E.  T.  Sheedy,  Fredonia  Business  College,  Fre- 
donia,  Kans.;  H.  A.  Roush,  Browne's  Business 
Coll..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Moore,  Iron  City 
College,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  H.  A.  Don,  Lauri- 
um.  Commercial  School,  Laurium,  Mich.; 
James  Hope  &  Sons.  Ottawa,  Ont.;  C.  E.  Dar- 
nielle,  Normal  and  Scientific  Inst.,  Bloomfleld, 
Iowa;  Chas.  C.  Jones.  Dunkirk,  N.Y.;  H.  L. 
Kuntzleman.  Board  of  Education.  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.;  Miss  Bertha  Feinauer,  Bessemer. 
Mich.;  L.  E.  Eichelberger,  Banks  Business 
College.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Supt.  G.  O.  Dox- 
toder,  Algouac,  Mich.;  C.  J.  Styer,  Massey 
Business  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Geo. 
Cromie,  Southern  Alberta  Business  College; 
Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Wilkes-Barre  Business  Col 
lege,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  E.  D.  Widmer.  Wausau 
Business  College.  Wausau,  Wis.;  J.B.Clark, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Jacobs  Business  College;  J.  M. 
Sitze,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Missouri  State  Nor- 
mal School;  A.  A.  McGhee,  Paris  Commercial 
College,  Paris,  Texas;  O.  W.  Thomas.  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  Y.  M.  C.  A  ;  C.  E.  Brumag- 
him.  Gloversville  Business  College,  (ilovers- 
ville.  N.Y.;  Ida  Luttrell,  Munising,  Mich.;  J. 
J.  Klinglesmith,  Salem,  Mass.,  Salem  Com'l 
College;  A.  M.  Reichard,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  Heidel- 
berg University:  Grace  M.  Cassiday.  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  High  School;  Bryon  E.  Reed,  Cherokee, 
Kans.,  Crawford  Co.,  High  School:  P.  A.  Brei- 
tenbucher.  Western  Union  College,  LeMars, 
Iowa;  J.  Edwards  Waite,  Hazleton  Business 
College,  Hazleton,  Pa.;  Geo.  L.  Griswold, 
Albion  College.  Albion,  Mich.;  Charles 
G.  Peal)ody.  Hillsboro  High  School.  Hills- 
boro,  Oliio;  Ivan  McKinsey,  Monterey 
Co.  High  .School,  King  City,  Calif.;  J.  J. 
Paul.  Niagara  Business  Institute,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  J.  E.  Knapheide.  Columbus  Commercial 
College,  Columbus,  Nebr. :  J.  Lee  Owens.'West 
Va.  Business  College.  Clarksburg.  W.  \'a.:  M. 
A.  Smvthe.  National  Business  College,  Roan- 
oke, \a.;  R.  M.  Conner.  Commercial  High 
School,  Sioux  City,  la.;  M.  M.  Lindsay.  Kin- 
yon's  Commercial  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass.; 
Edward  L.  Hawk,  Sacramento  High  School, 
Sacriimento.  Calif. ;  H.  W.  West.  Rider-Moore 
and  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.J. :  A.  G.  Bau- 
er, Lebanon,  Business  College,  Lebanon,  Pa.; 
Buffalo  Business  School,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  J.  T. 
Caskey.  Bellingham  Business  College.  Belling- 
ham.  Wash.;  H.  E.  Wilson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Public  Schools;  Monroe  R,  Smith,  Central  In- 
stitute, Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Miss  J.  May  Lynch,  the  possessor  of  the  above 
countenance,  was  born  in  Corry,  Pa.,  and  later 
transferred  her  residence  to  Elwood,  Ind., 
where  she  graduated  from  the  high  school.  Af- 
ter attending  the  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  she  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Elwood.  Eight  years  ago  she  became  a  pri- 
mary teacher  in  Crafton.  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  for  four  years  she  taught  penmanship 
in  the  Crafton  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 
During  1912-13  she  attended  the  Zanerian, 
qualifying  as  a  specialist,  and  as  a  result  other 
personality,  experience  and  preparation  she  is 
now  supervising  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools  of  Hutchison,  Kans..  where  we  feel  sure 
her  infiuence  will  result  in  good  writing  on  the 
part  of  thousands'of  pupils. 

Miss  Lynch  is  a  young  woman  of  pleasing 
personality,  splendid  enthusiasm  and  skill. 
Moreover,  she  is  talented  in  music  and  handles 
the  ivorys  skillfully. 


A  list  of  ninety-three  subscriptions  recently 
came  to  hand  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Widmer,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Wausau,  Wis..  Business  College,  be- 
speaking a  flourishing  school  and  one  filled  full 
to  overflowing  in  enthusiasm  on  matters  per- 
taining to  penmanship.  It  takes  considerable 
enthusiasm  and  ability  to  get  young  people  to 
realize  the  value  of  good  handwriting,  and  we 
wish  therefore,  to  congratulate  .Mr.  Widmer  as 
indicated  above. 


r  O  R.    S  A.  L  E. 

A  well  established  Business  College,  in 
the  midst  of  over  500  000  people.  Modern 
Equipment.  Clean  Record,  tireat  Manu- 
facturing Center.  Free  from  debt.  Can 
pay  for  itself  in  12  months.  Good  reasons 
for  selling.  No  use  writing  unless  you  have 
a  few  thousand  to  invest.  Address. 
BUSINESS,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


Best  little  Business  College  in  the  West. 
A  real  money  maker.  Don't  work  for 
others;  own  your  own  business.  A  single 
young  man  or  young  man  and  wife  can 
clean  up  all  they  want  next  five  years  to  in- 
sure safety  balance  of  life.  Address, 
B.  Blondin.  care  BUSINESS  Educator. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 


Ornate,  snappy  signatures  by  A.  P.  Meub,  penman. 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  Coml.  High  School. 


FOR  SALE 

A  modern  business  college  in  a  town  of 
6000  in  Florida.  School  thorougly  equipped 
including  the  Edison  Dictaphone.  Large 
enrollment.  If  purchased  at  once  very  low 
cash  price  or  part  cash  and  easy  payments. 
Reason  for  sellig  is  1  am  going  to  enter  in- 
to the  practice  of  law.  Address, 
P.  B.  C  .  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


PENMEN  ^^^^^{^^-^ 

And  all  who  keep     ^^^7;>^--~~.^yCj^<^^ 

scrap    bookB    for  ^  -*^— --^'^  ^^^r^'^^-—— -_<**'    y 

line  penmanship.  C-^   hC^^^-   A^^^/ySiile.^;,.,^^^--^ 

to  offer  yon  some  V  J  \_^  J 

work  fresh  from  ^  ^ 

the  pen  that  will  snrprlae  you.  PENMAN 

I  Letter  Finest  Ornamental  Style  75c 

1 1-etter  Finest  Business  Style  ■  50c 

1  doz.  Cards  with  yourname  (all  different)    25c 

Special  Price  for  all.   81.00  81.50 

N.'B.    Letters  not  folded.     Sent  In  apeelal  mailing  en- 
velopes ready  for  yonr  scrap  book. 
COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  LA  JUNTA.  COLORADO. 


TTT— .^^^-^  J    Manuscript  for  Commercial  Law,  Business  English,  Rapid 
▼  ▼   illlLdl    Calculation  and  Touch  Typewriting.     This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  you  to  turn  your  brains  into  money.     If  manuscript  is  not 
ready  and  you  are  willing  to  prepare  same,  submit  proposition. 
Address,  Publisher,  care  of  The  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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"Qood  Teachers  For  Good  Schools" 

We  are  constantly  In  need  of  commercial  and  abort 
hand  teachers.  Positions  listed  fromCoasttoCoast.  May 
we  help  yoa  to  a  better  position '    No  enrollment  fee. 

UNION  TEACHERS  BUREAU 
Tribune  BIdg.,    (Established  in  1877)     New  York  City. 


WANTED 

Managers,  teachers  and  salesman  for  our 
branch  schools:  Address,  Williams  Business 
College,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  More  than  2600 addresses  of  Busi- 
ness Training  .Schools  in  the  V.  S. 
The  only  "99  per  cent  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.  DAWSON, 
1235  Norwood  Street,  Chicago,  111' 


FOR  SALE 


Complete 
seperaie  lect 
$175.  will  ac 


study  for  the  ba 


J.  BARRITT,  President 
Cheyenne  Business  College  CHEYENNE.  WYO. 


SCHOOL 

FOR 

SALE 
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.  Colnmbns,  (>hlo. 

nmerplal  teacher  with  a 
n  shorthand  to  take  half  1n- 
1  old,  well  established  school, 


man.     Fine  climate.    Small  investment  reqnlred  1 
show    good    faith  as  entire  management   will    be 
turned  over,    Valnatton  based  on  inventory.     Good 
opportunity  for  vonng    penman  with  8500    to  get 
started  for  himself.    Addre&s  A.  D.,  care  Business 


.  Columbns.  Ohio 


WANTED-a  high-grade  teacher  of 
Accountancy,  who  is  a  professional  pen- 
man, for  a  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Married.  Experienced.  Apply  to  "In- 
terested Energy'*,  care  The  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


_An  AI  Commercial  Teacher— must 
"do  some  Ornamental  Penmanship 
— good  in  English— thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 
Single  man  preferred— duties  to  commence  Nov.  Ist  or  as 
soon  after  as  possible— state  salary,  experience — submit 
samples  of  penmanship— and  send  photo.  .\n  excellent 
opentDg  for  the  right  man.    Apply 

THE  DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,' 

Bell  Block,  Winnepeg,  Man.  Canada 


A  Good  Man 

with  $3000  can  buy  half 
interest  in  one  of  the  best 
business  schools  in  Ohio. 
He  will  act  as  manager  and 
be  free  to  work  out  his 
own  ideas  and  plans.  Ad- 
dress: STERLING,  care 
Business  Educator,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Price  816.000.     I'e 


rich  agrlcnltnral  district  In  one  of  the 
II  established.     No  competition.     Ex- 
Enrollment   last     year     over    260- 
nd   fully   equipped   brick    bnMdlng    Included. 


FOR    SA.X.E:! 

college  located  1 


onnded  by  a  line  fan 


for  selling-     Address  A-1 


right  awav, 
Addre^y,  A..  R.  Lr- 

?  The  Business  ■Edncator,"  Colun 


AUTUMN  VACANCIES 

Get  in  line  for  the  large  list  of  Autumn  vacan- 
cies. We  have  direct  calls  from  all  parts  of  the 
Northwest.  Free  enrollment  to  Commercial, 
Manual  Training  and  other  specialist)  teachers. 

NORTHWEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

T.  B.  HANNA.  A.  M.,  Mgr.     NORTH  YAKIMA.  WASH. 


POSITIONS  FOR  PENMAN 


We  need  mo 
are  good  busin 
We  have  the 
others  daily. 


mercial  teachers  who 
man  to  recommend, 
and  are  getting 
for  our  FREE  litera- 


THE   INSTRUCTORS'S  AGENCY, 

MARION.   INDIANA 


TheFiaitTeacliers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenub,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  colleee  and  normal  Eraduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleges 
and  schools. 

The  acency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  coUeees. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  in  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

liatioqai  Sctiool  &  Teactiers'  Bureau 

4810  LIBERTY  AVENUE, 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


MORE   THAN    FIFTY   POSITIONS. 

During  the  month  of  August  our  agency  placed  more  than  fifty 
of  its  members  in  good  positions  at  salaries  ranging  from  $50  to 
$200  per  month.  We  still  have  many  good  openings  on  file. 
FREE  REGISTRATION. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorporated)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


BUTTE,  MONT.,  HIGH  SCHOOL 


red  us  Aup^ust  28 
Our  man  now  heads 
_  their  husiness  depart- 
ment at  over  S150a  month.  Chester  W.  Willis,  for  several  year^ 
with  Ferris  Institute,  heads  the  faculty  in  the  Phoenix  Commercia 
Institnte,  Wooster,  Mass.  Scores  of  positions  tilled!  Fire  emer 
gency  vacancies  now-one  in  high  school  wtth  chance  to  reach  S2000 
GetourSfPEKIOK  SERVICE. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT.   Mgr. 


WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 


COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS 
SPE°CIA\Ty 


It.     B.    I.     TRAINING     SCHOOL    Of  the  112  members  of  our  recent  Summer 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS   fSSrTe\I?he'r"di&?°2rt?r*^^^^^^ 

diploma;    7  the  commercial  diploma;    27  the  special  (iregg  course  diploma— 90  in  all.  Nearly 
all  of  these  graduates  have  secured  positions.    The  others  are  being  recommended  and  placed. 

Is  yonr  knowledge  of  the  commercial  texts  snltlclent  tor  teaching!  It  not.  yon  should  lose  no  time  In  making 
It  effective.  .\  number  of  prospective  commercial  teachers  have  ]nst  registered  with  ns  to  secnre  this  preparation, 
.loin  this  class  and  get  ready  for  oor  ne.\t  snmmer  school  work  In  methods.  Send  tor  onr  prospectus  and  bulletin. 
ROCHESTER    BUSINESS    INSTITUTE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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STATES 


During  the  season  recently  closed— the  best  we  have  ever  had— we  sent 
teachers  to  thirty-seven  different  states  of  the  Union,  at  an  aggregate  an- 
nual salary  in  excess  of  $12."). 000,     Emergency  calls  are  still  coming.     One 

of  our  ladies  was  taken  for  a  Western  high  school  by    wire,    the   other  day. 

^^~~~~    at  $1000   for  ten   months.     We  should  like  to  help  you  too.      "No  position, 

no  pay"  is  our  motto. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS^  AGENCY 

(A   SPECIALTY   BY    A   SPECIALIST.) 
E.    E.    GAYLORD,    Manager  PROSPECT   HILL.    BEVERLY.    MASS. 


THIS  SCHOOL  WILL  BL  GIVEN  YOU  WITHOUT  AN  INVESTMENT 

if  j-oii  are  properly  ijUHlified  to  conduct  a  griiwins  school  business, 
and  will  agree  to  teach  out  paid-up  scholarships. 

Give  age,  fitness,  experience,  photo,  etc. 

The  school  has  been  established  l.T  yrs.;  Penna.  town  of  10  000;  enrollment  61;  Day  and  Night 
School;  well  advertised  and  on  sound  basis;  good  reason  for  makine  change;  transfer  will  be  made 
this  month. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  like  proposition?     It  is  for  you  if  you  can  .lualify. 

Dont  write  unless  you  are  prepared  to  come  here  at  once  and  investigate  this  offe 
and  if  found  as  represented  and  satisfactory  to  yourself,  assu 
cat-in-the-bag  offer.    The  business  is  here.     I  want  you  to  : 
hold  of  it. 

Full  information  and  photo  must  accompany  first  letter  to  receive  consideration. 

ADDRESS:     "UNHEARD-OF-OPPORTUNITY" 

CARE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  COLUMBUS,   OHIO 


■•jii.imiijm.i.i.BJiwjj]tiJi».uiwuiyai^iiMUJiLmmiiiiiLiJ^jiiM.iiLii.iiiiii.iiiJ.»jJ 
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GOAST   COLLEGE   SYSTEM 
OF  SHOW  CARD   WRITING 

(BY  E.  S.    LAWYER,   PRESIDENT  OF 

THE    COAST    COLLEGE    OF    LET- 

TERIMi;.  LOS  ANGELES     CAL.t 


^^ 


-J 


LESSON  NO.  3. 


This  is  what  I  call  my  Markine  Alphabet  and 
Is  used  for  quick  work.  This  is  the  one  alpha- 
bet that  I  lay  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  my  pupils 
being  able  to  turn  out  the  greatest  number  of 
cards  in  the  shortest  time.  One  of  my  pupils 
took  up  a  position  the  other  day  with  the  Owl 
Drug  Co.,  and  surprised  some  of  the  old  time 
Card  Writers  wlio  were  present  by  being  able  to 
turn  out  so  many  cards  in  such  a  short  time. 
This  alphabet  did  the  business. 

Hold  the  chisel  of  the  brush  the  same  as  in  the 
first  alphabet.  45  degrees.  The  principal  thing 
to  watch  is  the  slant.  Be  sure  to  get  enough 
slant  in  your  letters.  •You  will  think  you  are 
making  them  too  slanting  but  as  a  rule  by  com- 
paring them,  you  will  tnnd  they  are  entirely  too 
straight. 

Begin  to  speed  up  a  little  with  this  alphabet, 
(jive  special  attention  to  the  figures,  all  strokes 
of  course  are  made  with  one  width  of  l»rush.  Do 
not  fix  the  letters  up  or  retouch  them  unless  you 
wish  to  make  a  very  large  letter  anil  then  it  is 
better  and  much  faster  to  take  a  large  brush. 

By  hitting  the  end  of  the  brush  together,  you 
will  Be  able  to  make  a  very  small  letter  and 
again  by  working  the  brush  out  at  the  heel  and 
spreading  the  bristle  you  will  be  able  to  make  a 
wide  stroke. 

This  concludes  the  single  stroke  alphabet  to 
be  made  with  a  brush.  We  are  next  to  take  up 
the  Soennecken  Broad  Point  Pen  alphabet.  I 
recommend  the  Soennecken  as  it  is  the  best 
make  and  is  so  well  finished  at  the  point.  There 
is  a  gooii  pen,  the  Automatic,  that  is  sometimes 
used  in  card  work,  but  as  it  is  old  fashioned  and 
Card  Writers  are  not  using  them  at  all  of  late 
years,  we  tlo  not  recommend  its  use  at  this  time, 
but  shoidd  anyone  desire  to  take  this  style  of 
work  up  may  do  so  b\'  correspondence.  (See 
Ad  Coast  College  of  Lettering  elsewhere  in 
Journal.) 

Watch  for  the  next  lesson  in  Pen  Work.  This 
is  very  important  to  the  Card-Writer.) 


By  J.  K.  Lowe.  F.  W,  Martin  Diploma  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ul^a>X^M  /234567S90 
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J.  Ft.  be:nn'e:tx 

WRITE  TODAY 

PENMANSHIP 

Lessens  by  Mall, 

PRICES   RIGHT 

253  W.  66  ST.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


FINE  PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman  - 
ship.  Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  Ycu  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
pioyment.  there  is  money  in  this  work  for  you. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particjlacs  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  tine  Pen  Art  Work.    Address, 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 

JUNCTION    CITY,   OHIO 


^ 

WT^^k 

1  can  make  a  good  penman  of  you  at 
home  during:  spare  lime.    Write  for  my 
free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  my 
method.     Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp, 

cSi^^  ;■ 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Mayer  BIdg..   Kansas  Cllv.    Mo. 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'e  teach  the  following  branches  by  mail 
SHOW  CARD  WRITING 


Business  Writing 
Ornamental  Writing 
Round  Hand 
Pen  Lettering 


Engrossing 
Pen  Drawing 
Automatic  Pen  Lettering 
Flourishing 


SHOW  CARD  WRITER'S  SUPPLIES 

The  famous  Eberhard  Brushes, 
Coast  Brand  of  Dry  Adhesive  Colors. 

{Just  mixed  with  water! 
Coast  Manual,  Text  Book  for  the  Sign  and 

Show  Card  Writer,  |3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  School  and  Supplies. 


WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Tintslope    Penmanship    Paper 

Slant  lines  close  enough  to  form  a  tint 
—Olive  Green. 

No  more  trouble  with  slant  of 

writing. 
Uniformity   of  slant  assured. 
No  more  trouble  about  proper 
position  of  paper  on  desk. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  skilled  penman  also. 
Without    a   doubt    the    greatest  aid   to 
students  imaginable. 

SOMETHING  NEW! 

NEVER  ON  THE  MARKET  BEFORE! 

A  GRAND  SUCCESS. 

It's  just  what  you've  been  wanting  ior 
many  years. 

Saves  teacher's  time.  Student  is  en- 
abled to  criticise  his  own  work  and 
does  it. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for 
months  and  gives  enthusiastic  satis- 
faction. 

Trial  Order.  $1.00  per  ream. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Send  for  it  to-day.    Cash  must  accompany 
order. 


TINTSLOTE  PAPER  COMPANY 

™^  PERTH  AMBOY,   N.   Y. 


Tlie  mills  System  of  Business  Wrliino 

By  E.  C.  mills 

195  Grand  Avenue,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  system  is   used   exclusively  in  the  public 
of  Rochester,  and  is  rapidly  being  adopted 
■  places.     A  set  of  the  seven  books  sent  to 
;  for  80  cents. 


Lehman's    Standard     Penmanship 


ourse  of  progressiv 
ns  in  Standard  Penman- 
been   overcome   by  sug- 


logically  arrangec 
ship.  Difficulties 
Kestive  analysis. 
ing  for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages,  25c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.  B.  LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


vel  Italic-like  capitals  were  made  backward  with  an  oblique  holder  held  in  the  usual  position  by  Mr.  Ja 

They  are  ingeniously  and  superbly  done. 


es  D,  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
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Mk.   ant>  Mrs.   E.   L.  Brown 

(Fnini  photo  maile  uome  years  aso.l 

Thursday,  September  iS,  Nettie  Evelyn 
Brown,  wife  of  E.  L,  Brown,  the  engrossing  art- 
ist of  Rocliland,  Maine,  departed  this  life  after 
an  illness  of  five  months.  In  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Mr.  Brown  we  are  but  voicing  the 
heart  throbs  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  witli 
his  ma.sterly  pen  art  and  who  have  been  in- 
structed and  inspired  from  month  to  month  by 
his  healthful  contributit)ns. 


A.  A,  IVIcGhee,  penman  and  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Paris,  Texas,  Commercial  Col- 
lege, recently  favored  us  with  a  good  list  of  sub- 
scriptions, indicating  splendid  interest  in  that 
subject.  Mr.  McGhee  is  a  tine  penman  and  a 
tine  man  and  will  win.  He  is  a  brother  of  E.  H. 
McGhee,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark,  Principal 
of  tlie  Commercial  Dept.  of  the  Jacob's  Business 
College,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  a  splendid  list  of 
subscriptions.  Mr.  Clark  seems  to  allow  no  es- 
sential fe.iture  to  escape  his  attention,  therefore 
penmanship  with  him  looks  just  as  good  as  any 
other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Emphasis  up- 
on essentials  is  what  has  made  the  private  com- 
mercial school  the  success  it  is,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  are  going  to  keep  it  from  going  to 
the  wall  in  competition  with  the  high  school. 

A.  A.  Kuhl,  of  the  (jeorgia  Normal  College, 
Douglas,  Ga,,  is  evidently  maintaining  his  old- 
time  enthusiasm  if  you  may  judge  from  a  list  of 
forty-four  subscriptions  just  received  from  him, 
Mr.  Kuhl  is  very  successful  in  inspiring  his 
students  and  in  getting  them  to  write  a  good 
stong  business  hand.  He  is  also  successful  as  a 
teacher  of  advanced  work  in  penmanship. 


S.   E.   LESLIE,   Pres. 

LATROBE.  PA. 


>-»z.-^ 
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TRUITT'S  FAMOUS  INK  POWDERS 

Formula  by.Prol.  Jay  Truitt,  America's  Famous  Penman,  Teacher  and  Artist, 

235  PA.  AVE.,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


A  Fine  Writingllnli  for  home.  oHice  and  scltool.     Suflicient  Powder  to  mal<e  one  Pint  Best  lnl<. 

ONLY   25  CENTS 

Secures  this  Bargain  Package  of  Ink  Powders  for  one  whole  pint,  equal  to  four 
10c  bottles  other  good  inks.  This  Ink  will  keep  forever;  not  freeze,  fade,  or 
corrode  the  pen.  Writes  a  deep  blue,  and  when  dry  turns  to  a  brilliant,  per- 
manent black.  The  best  ink  manufactured  for  general  purposes.  Try  it  once 
and  you  will  want  more.  Used  by  the  manufacturer,  Professor  Truitt,  The 
World's  Master  Penman. 

COUPON  :  Return  this  Coupon  in  person  or  by  mail  to  tlie  above  address  for  laice 
Premium  Flourished  Deer,  12  by  18  inches  vvalue  $1).  Free  Deer  mailed  to  every  pur- 
chaser of  a  package  of  our  Ink  Powders  to  advertise  our  inks.  Pen  Work  and  School  of 
Correspondence  Instruction  in  Penmanship. 

DIRECTIONS:  Dissolve  the  contents  of  the  package  in  one  pint  of  hot  water, 
allow  to  cool,  then  bottle,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.    Try  it! 

NOTE :  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  mail  it  to  us  with  a  3c  stamp  and  your 
Premium  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Ink  Powders. 

See  our  Ad.  in  September  Issue  for 
Fine  Pen  Work.     Order  now. 


JA.^4r    Ti^UlTDT. 


oarst:     JAY   To><\-r-r' 


HHiiair'""^^"'"^ 


an6  auritoii^o^  \o  >:v2fl  diarcs  oF  Hxc  capital 
-stocK  oF-saic^  coinpauif  anv^  collect  |*ortnc  c>aine . 

3fn  Wiinniiu  MiOTf 

Hic  seal  ol'  >ai6  ^'ompanij  i??  ^iA\]  a[[f.vc<S  c<\\i>  afki^t'c^ 
Hu>  \Va,  of  ■      J-IM^  19       al-^a-a!jtoR,9a. 
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An  exceptionally  tine  specimen  of  the  engrossers  art  by  P.  W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Pa.  This  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion of  any  one's  money  who  is  endeavoring  to  work  up  as  an  engrosser.  The  border,  the  general  arrangement,  the  lights  and  darks,  the  details 
are  all  admirable. 
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business  Educator  certiBcate  winners,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College.  Victor  Lee  Dodson.  proprietor.    There  were  63  winners  all  told,  but 

some  were  not  present  in  the  picture. 


CLUB  CMAT  ^> 

SPECIMENS 


nc 


Dcunczic 
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A  list  of  twenty-six  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived from  J.  A.  Stryker,  Penman  in  the  State 
Normal  and  Supervisor  in  the  Kearney,  Nebr., 
Public  Schools.  Mr.  Stryker  states  that  he  in- 
tends to  make  this  his  best  year  so  far,  and  it 
looks  as  though  he  will  succeed. 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Michigan,  is  evi- 
dently forging  ahead,  quite  in  keeping  with  its 
merits,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  penmanship,  as  indicated  by  a  club  of 
233  subscriptions  recently  received  from  the 
teacher  of  penmanship,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Collins. 
Mr.  Collins  must  be  a  live  wire  to  thus  enthuse 
his  students  to  the  subscription  act.  He  writes' 
an  excellent  hand  and  teaches  the  art  by  the 
most  approved  and  modern  method. 

A  large  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  T.  A.  Hopper,  of  the  Newport,  Ky.,  High 
School.  This  indicates  that  Mr.  Hopper  is  able 
to  interest  his  high  school  students  in  commer- 
cial work  and  is  able  to  secure  results. 

H.  MartindiU,  proprietor  of  the  Manistee, 
Michigan,  Business  College,  has  already  begun 
clubbing  The  Business  P;ducator.  Mr.  Mar- 
tindiU reports  unusually  good  prospects  for  his 
institution.  In  fact,  he  states  they  are|much  bet- 
ter than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year. 

A  large  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  S.  Fenton  Harris,  of  the  High  School, 
Frederick,  Md.  Mr.  Harris  for  many  years  has 
been  a  loyal  supporter  of  The  BusinessIEdu- 
CATOR  and  is  very  successful  as  a  teacher. 

C.  H.  Melchior,  of  the  Tri-State  Business  Uni- 
versity. Toledo,  (Jhio,  is  doing  the  right  thing 
by  starting  the  new  year  with  a  good  sized  club 
to  The  Business  Educator.  La.st  year  Mr. 
Melchior's  students  secured  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  certificates,  which  speaks  well  for  Mr- 
Melchior  and  his  school. 

J.  Edward  Waite.  of  the  Hazleton,  Pa.,  Busi- 
ness College,  does  not  "wait"  for  subscriptions 
to  be  brought  to  him,  but  gets  after  them  him- 
self, if  we  may  judge  from  the  large  list  of  sub- 
scriptions recently  received  from  him.  Mr. 
Waite  is  no  doubt  as  energetic  in  other  lines  of 
teaching  as  in  penmanship. 


O.  L.  Nordstrom,  of  the  Suomi  College,  Han- 
cock, Mich.,  a  loyal  supporter,  has  again  favor- 
ed The  Business  Educator  with  a  large  list 
of  subscriptions. 

A  list  of  sixteen  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Feodor  C.  Kattner,  Central  Wes- 
leyan  College,  Warrentown,  Mo.,  and  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  larger  list  which  he  in- 
ttfnds  to  send  us. 

A  list  of  twenty-four  subscriptions'^came  to 
hand  in  September  from  A.  P.  Meub  of  the 
Commercial  High  School,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  in- 
dicating that  Mr.  Meub  knows  how  to  enthuse 
his  students  and  instruct  them  as  well,  for  he 
secures  excellent  results,  having  been  awarded 
a  large  number  of  certificates  last  year. 

Mr.iDon  E.  Wiseman  favored  us  with  a  large 
list  of  subscriptions  from  the!  students  of  the 
Mountain  State  Business  College,  Parkersburg, 
W.  \'a.,  which  means  prosperity  for  the  school 
and  success  for  its  pupils. 

Alfred  Higgins,  vice  principal  of  the  Orange, 
Calif.,  Union  High  School,  favored  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  with  an  order  for' thirty-one 
subscriptions  to  The  Business  Educator  to 
be  sent  to  his  address  for  his  students,  which 
clearly  and  concretely  indicates  a  progressive 
and  practical  policy  in  the  instruction  and  man- 
agement of.that  school. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Elliott,  of  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Business- 
College  favored  us  with  a  large  list  of  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Student's  Edition  of  The  Busi- 
ness EDUCATOR,  thereby  illustrating  enthusi- 
asm and  practical  instruction  in  penmanship  as 
well  as  in  other  subjects. 

A  large  list  of  subscriptions  has  cime  from 
the  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  Public  Schools. 
E.  N.Johnson,  club  raiser,  is  bent  on  raising  the 
standard  in  practical  writing.  Success  is  assured. 
Miss  Margaret  Jones  favored  us  with  a  nice 
sized  club  from  among  her  students  of  Lyons, 
New  York,  bespeaking  interest,  enthusiasm, 
and  success. 

A.  J.  Lynn,  of  the  Bloomington.  Ind.,  High 
School,  favored  us  with  a  large  list  of  subscrip- 
tions'from  among  his  high  school  students. 
Students  nf  this  school  take  much  interest  in 
penmanship  and  willwin  because  interest  be- 
gets enthusiasm  and  skill. 

D.  C.  Beighey,  the  hustling  young  penman  of 
the  Elyria.  Ohio,  Business  College,  has  become 
one  of  The  Educator's  most  loyal  friends. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  large  list  of  subscriptions 
from  him,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
Elyria  Business  College  is  prospering. 


I.  V.  Cobleigh,  President  of  the  Vermont  Bus- 
iness College,  Hurlington.  Vt.,  orders  thirty  sub- 
scriptions which  indicates  that  this  school  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  Mr.  Cobleigh  conducts 
a  good  school  and  is  helping  many  young 
people  to  achieve  success. 

Business  College  Advertising 

I  have  purchased  the  complete  school  advertis- 
ing business  from  Williams  A:  Rogers  and  have  all 
their  folders,  booklets,  posters,  etc..  for  sale  as  well 
as  some  new  pieces  of  advertising  Send  for  sam- 
ples and  prices. 

E.  C.  MILLS, 

195  GRAND  AVENUE.  ROCHESTER;  N.  r. 

I 

ns. 

for  16  cents. 

I    will    Bive   frse    a   pack    of 
samples   and    stnd   terms  to 
aeents  with  each  order. 

agehts  wahteb 
BLANK  CARDS  \.^i:\T:  V^M^r^^l 

Hand  cut.  Come  In  17  diBerent  colors.  Sample  10() 
postpaid.  15c  I.IHIO  by  express,  75e.  Card  Circular 
for  red   stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  US  \^^f"^^. 

lUO  postpaid,  25c-  Lesi  for  more,  mk,  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Best  White,  15c,  P"r  bottle.  I  Oblique  Pen  Hold 
er,  inc.  Olllott's  No.  I  Pens,  l"c,  per  doz  LeMOns  In 
Card  Writinp.    Circular  for  stamp 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 
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/qysonj-  //\/Ae.  opp//oij-/or\  q/- 
r/NE/1/i7'ir\  p(Z.r\rr\  c\rssf^ip—  <^ 

qre.&f  pe-'^'^'Z''^ O'^y  "^^ — 

McTa\^/sh  R>-uJin^s.s-  Go//cZ^(Z-^ 

Edmonton,  Albefita.<sani. 
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Jn  promuf^attn^  esoteric  cogitations  c^v 
articafatinj  ^apcrficiaf  5cutimcntaftttc5^ 
and  pmfo^opfiicaf  or  ps^cRofojgicaf  ofocr- 
i»ation5,  Sca^arc  of  pfatttaclinoa5  pondcro/- 
it^.  let  f^oar  5tatcm<?nt5  and  dissertations 
po5sc55  a  cfarificd,  facid  conciseness,  com- 
pacted compre&eiiStWeness.  coafescent  cov<- 
siAaxicz^  and  a  concentrated  c^^cxkci^.  &s- 
ckcw  a(t  cougfomei-attons  of  ffatafent^arraf- 
iti/,  je|aue  i>af  fcfement  and  idiotic  affectations. 
fet:(oar  exteitiporaueoas  descantin^s  andan- 
premeditat«?d  expatiations  'fiatv  intelRgifiifi- 
ti|  and  aeractoas  vivacth  a»itlioat  rodomon- 
tade or  turasonicaf  ^om^a5t;  seilafoiisl^  avoid 
aff  pof{|5^ffaCic  protandittf;  psittaceoas  ^va- 
caitq ,  aentrifoqaiaf  aerCosit:^  and  iyan^i^iy 
cjaent  t>apidit:^ .  «5fian  ]>rarient  iocosita 
and  pernicioa5;pe5titeroasiprotanit^,  con- 
tamaceoas  eccentricities,  tnnocaoas  amR^- 
aittes  andipreposteroas  patfietic  imCecifit^. 


j~^\ 


By  E.  S.  Jackson,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  apologies  to  W.  E.  Dennis  for  text.    Illuminated  and  colored  after  the  above  was  engraved. 
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and 

EMG  BOSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN. 

Rockland.  Me. 

Send  self-addressed 

postal  for  criticism, 

and  stamps  for  return 

of  specimens. 
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TEXT  LETTERING 


We  present  for  practice  herewith  the  German 
short  letters  together  with  some  word  exercises. 
Use  a  No.  2  Soennecken  pen  and  India  ink. 
Study  the  character  of  each  letter  before  you 
attempt  to  make  it,  and  aim  for  uniform  size 
and  spacing,  German  Text  requires  more  skill 
than  most  of  the  other  styles,  but  it  can  be 
mastered  by  persistent  effort.  Beginners 
should  rule  lines  to  regulate  the  height.  Ke- 
member  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know 
the  ideal  form  of  each  capital  and  small  letter 
before  you  can  make  the  letters  with  any  de- 
gree of  success,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
hand  to  produce  that  of  which  the  mind  has  no 
conception  Therefore  study  in  a  critical  way 
the  form,  character  and  position  of  each  stroke 
in  each  letter.  Never  practice  in  an  aimless 
manner  as  you  will  surely  waste  your  time,  and 
time,  you  know,  is  money. 

The  little  fiouish  is  given  to  hold  your  inter- 
est, and  at  the  same  time  present  you  something 
helpful  in  the  line  of  decorative  pen  work. 

All  the  strokes  were  executed  quickly  with 
the  whole  arm  movement,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  color  values. 


Ornate  Penmanship  by  Mr.  Wesco,  penman,  Behnke-Walker  Business  College,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  GMEINER  OBLIQUE  PEK-HOLDER.         A  PEN  YOU   DON'T  HAVE  TO  "GRIP.'' 


pMsition  between  the  the  tlngers.  insuring  a  proper 
position  of  the  hand,  when  osed  by  hegloners.  In 
dlspenslble  to  professional  penmen,  for  flnest  work 

l'l9  MARKET  STREET  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK  KEVIEWS      0 


Dczincnc 


"Lessons  for  Punctuation"  by  \V.  J.  Trainer 
Perth  Amboy.  N,  J.,  is  the  title  of  a  48  lesson 
course  in  Punctuation  for  use  in  Public  and 
Commercial  Schools.  Each  lesson  comprises 
a  literary  selection  and  a  letter  or  letters.  They 
are  put  up  in  pad  form  for  the  pupils  with  key  in 
book  form  for  the  teacher.  The  selected 
printed  matter  has  neither  capitals  nor  punctu- 
ation, and  the  pupils  are  given  an  allotted  time 
to  punctuate  after  which  corrections  are  made  in 
accordance  with  the  key  in  the  teacher's  hand. 
The  author  believes  that  pupils  can  more  quick- 
ly acquire  the  mechanical  art  of  punctuation  by 
the  same  method  that  the  printer  employs,  imi- 
tation, than  by  the  usual  formal  study  method, 
and  doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in  the  claim. 
Time  saving  and  inerease  of  efficiency  are  the 
two  net  results  of  "Lessons  for  Punctuation." 
Fifty  pads  of  50  sheets  each  for  50  pupils,  and 
key,  ^5.00.  Trainer's  Business  College,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

"The  Wonder  Wold,"  is  the  title  of  a  cloth 
bound  212  page  book  by  Agnes  Giberne.  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Tract  Society,  150 
Nassau  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Its  object  is  to 
interest  children  in  the  marvelous  uses  of  every- 
day things,  also  in  the  laws  or  forces  of  nature. 
It  describes  such  things  as  wood,  minerals,  wa- 
ter, air,  gravity,  heat.  etc.  It  is  a  most  entertaining 
and  instructive  volume,  just  such  as  should  be 
found  in  the  homes  where  there  are  young 
people.  The  price  is  not  given,  but  we  surmise 
that  it  retails  at  about  SI. 00.  It  is  simple  in 
language!and  fascinating  in  style. 

"How  To  Be  a  Private  Secretary  or.  Business 
Practice  Up  To  Date"  by  Sherwin  Cody.  1411 
Security  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.,  is  tne  title  of  a 
splendidly  bound  and  i)rinted  book  of  25t!  pages 
containing  the  very  essence  of  information 
needed  by  office  employes  who  wish  to  get  on 


speedily  and  successfully.  It  is  designed  for 
class  use  or  self-instruction  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  budget  of  business  forms  to  be  filled  in  by 
the  student.  Mr.  Cody's  experience  in  business 
and  in  teaching  enables  him  to  fill  this  volume 
brim  full  with  material  of  value  to  ofiice  workers 
and  people  who  aspire  to  secretaryships,  either 
private  or  public.  It  deals  with  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  custom,  letter  writing,  business  pa- 
pers, commercial  forms,  filing  and  indexing, 
principles  of  success,  etc.,  etc.  The  preface 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  much  of  the  volume.  The  one 
chapter  "Duties  of  a  Private  Secretary"  is  full  of 
suggestions,  helpful  illustrations,  and  valuable 
hints. 

"The  Easy  Road  to  Reading  Primer,"  A'a- 
tnrr  and  Lifv  Series,  by  Ellice  E.  Burk,  pri- 
mary teacher.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Carrie  J. 
Smith.  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis.,  offers  an  easy  and 
natural  course  for  beginners.  Its  keynote  is  an 
appeal  to  the  child's  natural  instinct  for  activity, 
beauty  and  rhythm.  The  development  of  vo- 
cabulary is  slow  but  persistent.  Beautifully  il- 
lustrated in  sis  colors. 

"Macbeth,"  edited  by  Mary  Duffy  Thompson, 
onetime  head  of  the  department  of  English. 
T()ledo,  Ohio.  A  new  working  edition,  with 
plot  scheme  and  questions  for  intensive  study, 
includes  a  restoration  version  of  Act  III.  13t> 
pages,  illustrated,  bound  in  cloth.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  AtJas  Series  of  classics,  others  of 
which  are  to  appear  soon. 

"Modern  Arithmetic.  Elementary,"  by  H.  C. 
Cox.  A.  M.,  Dist.  Supt.  Chicago,  (i.  A.  Tallant. 
A.  B.,  and  F.  M.  Vmholtr.  Ph.  M.  A  256-page 
book  covering  the  work  of  the  second.  thir<l  and 
fourth  grades.  Through  concrete  work  it  brings 
the  pupil  to  an  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  abstract  computations.  The  dex'elopment  in- 
volves a  gradual  extension  of  number  concept. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  appropriate  pic- 
tures and  interesting  and  practical  devices. 

The  above  three  important  contributions  to 
educational  literature  is  from  the  press  of  Lyons 
&  Carnahan.  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago',  III. 
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A  list  of  eig:hty-three  subscriptions  is  hereby 
acknowledged  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Conner,  the  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Sioux  City  High 
School.  Mr.  Conner  is  a  well  qualified  energet- 
ic teacher.  His  penmanship  is  very  good  as 
well. 

J.  H.  Kutscher.  of  Warren  Business  School, 
sent  a  list  of  eighteen  subscriptions  to  The 
Business  Educator  and  in  so  doing  indi- 
cated initiative  and  forethought  which  win  pro- 
gress and  success. 

D.  B.  Jones,  the  ambitious  penman  of  Flor- 
ence Station,  Ky..  is  doing  fine  work  in  orna- 
mental writing.  We  are  in  receipt  of  some  of 
his  specimens  which  show  that  he  has  consider- 
able skill  and  ability  and  that  he  is  gradually 
improving.  He  will  no  doubt  become  one  of 
the  very  finest. 
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MILLS'  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
01-  PENMANSHIP 

Conducted  bt  e.  C.  MILLS 
195  Grand  Avenue,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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anuiiiber  of  years  I  have  enrolled  hundreds 
ents  in  my  correspondence  courses.  I  can 
good  penman  of  you  at  your  home  providing 
/our  part.     Send  for  circulars. 


"Words  are  the  Wings  of  Action.* -^^^^^^ 

WORDS  make  sentences.  Sentences  make  paragraphs.  Paragraphs  make  chapters.  Chapters 
make  books.  Therefore,  the  education  to  be  derived  from  books  depends  wholly  upon  the  correct  under- 
standing of  words,  which  make  books. 

The  dictionary  is  the  handmaid  of  education  because  it  explains  words.  There  is  no  one  to  whom 
it  would  not  be  useful.  The  law  student  needs  one.  The  medical  student  needs  one.  Everybody  needs 
one.  Hence  Everybody's  Dictionary  has  been  prepared  in  such  form  that  everybody  can  have  one  al- 
ways at  hand. 

Everybody's  Dictionary  makes  a  most  valuable  and  inexpensive  Christmas  present.  Give  one  to 
each  and  every  student.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  Nothing  would  be  better  appreciated. 
Embossed  with  suitable  inscription  it  is  a  valuable  and  permanent  advertisement  of  your  school — yet  not 
in  the  least  objectionable  because  it  is  advertising.      It  will  repay  you  many  fold. 

We  are  receiving  orders  now  for  delivery  in  December.  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  on  the  book  in 
various  bindings,   in  both  large  and  small  quantities. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  EAST  18TH  STREET 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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This  rather  remarkable  off-hand  specimen  of  penmanship  is  from  the  skillful  pen  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Lupfer,  of  the  Zanerian,  Columbus,  O. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5. 00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript    for   Estimate. 

Twelve    Years  Experience    Profes- 
sional  Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASan- 
CERTinCATES. 


-.<5^o> 


We  furnish  Diplomas,  stock  and  special  de- 
signs, for  all  kinds  of  schools.  Best  qualily  at 
the  lowest  cost.  Catalog:  of  stock  designs  and 
booklet  of  special  designs  mailed  free. 

Art  En^i-oaslng,  Orders  solicited 
for  engrossing  Resolutions,  Memorials,  etc. 
Strictty  highest  grade  workmanship,  prompt  de- 
livery, reasonable  price.  Illustrated  booklet 
free. 


HOWARD  &  BROWN 
ENGROSSING DIPLOMAS 


ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS. 


I  have  had  en- 
graved  six  of 
my  moat  elaborately  en^rroaaed  Reaolutiona 
and  Memoriala,  prints  of  which  (6x9 
inches)  1  am  pleaaed  to  offer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO. 


Scr«n(on»  Pa.. 


EDWARD  C,  MILLS, 

SCRIPT   EXPERT, 

195  GRAND  AVE..         ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  enEraving  purposes,  suit- 
able for  bookkeeping  illustrations,  copy  books,  copy 
slips,  works  on  correspondence,  etc.  Send  copy  for 
estimate. 


CPEDCERIAD 

\ILYERED 
UTEELPEn>S 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,40,41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 


Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


,(ETEBNBLIIIK 
(EMSSINIilllK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


Thk  Eternal  Ink  la  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (a  02.  bottle  by  mail  SOc.) 

THE    ENOR088INO    INK    !•    (ot 

special  writing,  engroaaing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  SOc.) 
ThoBe  Inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  kud  BtKT  blaok  foreyer ;  proof  to 
age,  air,  saBBliine,  chemloali  and  Are. 
^  your  dtaler  doet  not  tupply 
thfae  ink$,  tend  to 

CKAS.  M.  KIGGINS  &  CO..  Mfu  , 
271  Ninth  St.  Bioolyi,  N.  Y. 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe:ns 


"  "BmMr  to  write  with. 
COKRBCT  DBSION 


. —  Hard  to  use  ap. 

UNIFORM  TKMPBR        DURABILITY 


150    STYI^BS 


=*S!^iWlf?^ 


A  1  PKOFB8SIONAI. 
Pine  pointed  and  elas- 
tic tor  card  writing 


TBXT  WSITKKS  463  BUSINESS  AND   COI^LBOI 

Made  in  S  width*  and  with      With  fine  and  extra  fine 
long  point  to  iMth  left  point*.    £  1  ■  a  t  i  c  and 

and  right  amooth  writing 


CSTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    MPG.    CO. 

as  JOHN  ST.,  N.  T.  CITT  CA.MDEN,  MEW^  JERSEY 


YOU   CAN    MAKE    $$$$$$$$$ 

By  lettcrinp  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAR-CUT  LETTIRinC  with 
our  imoroved  Letterlne  Pens 

PRACTICAL  LETTERING  OUTFIT  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  to- 
gether with  two  shades  of  Lettering  Ink,    sample  Show  Card,   instructions,   hgnres    and 

—      alphabets,  sent  prepaid  at  the  special  Introdnctory 

price  of  SI  00. 

COLOR-PLATE  COMPEHDIUM,  72  pages,  8x11, 

'TRADE   MARK              I'.Miiplete  lnstriii-t.>r  for  tile  Lettering  I'en,  prei.alit.  H.OO.     Mmleni   show  Card   Letterlne. 
^   F.tr     Ul  uages. ''^^  lor  Tell  hikI  ^■^tl^^l    iireinii,!,  *l.(iii,     AMk i.^  Kuaranteeil  lirstelass  and  reliable.    Complete 

ne  free.    Address.    HEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADIHG  PEH  CO..  Dept.  F,  POBTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Gillotfs  Pens 
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The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 

^«LLJIIIU  IIIIIIHI)  u  i  L  e  » llllllllllk 

*Cr     ~      O    OULOTTS        I 

^^•"'TiT'i'^r  "f"  ■*>'  iMif  ir 
VICTORIA  PEN.    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillod's  Pen«  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Kxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled.  Gillott's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gilloti  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  m.  CO..  Sole  Agents 

93  Chambers  S<.  NEW  YORK 

Vi  J 


Teri^yEkg.^ 


DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRJITORS 
(biuMBU^.  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thine  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Ann  Movement 
Writing  Complete  Manual,  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
81.00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Manual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi 
ally  adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc.,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  144  pages.  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  K.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35c. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  96  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  81.00. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The    author  has  taught    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable   points.    Postpaid  25c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  298  pages,  and  1000  illustrations. 
Hound  in  boards.   Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionary  or  Word 
Book,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words 'containing  the  small  letter 
"s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  combina- 
tions, sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  Neiv  Education  in  Penmanship,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  5^4X7?.^, 
bound  in  boards.     Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  best 
penmanj^hip  executed  by  \..  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
8'/4xllJ-^  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  binding  81.00,  cloth  82.00.  half  morocco 
83.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

Tlie  A'eir  .S/oencerj'an  Compendium  of 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
60c.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  82.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  hy  C.  C.  Canan.  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  lettering,  H<iiirishing  and  pen  drawing.    Mr. 


a   penmanship   genius. 


Canan    was  known 
50c  postpaid. 

Neir  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  81.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  finishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.00. 

Zanerian  .Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P, 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
82.50  postpaid. 

The  Road  to  .Sketching  from  Nature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  62  pages  eKxQ.  Over 
flftv  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  $1.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio.  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  85-8x1158  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  $1.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  $100.00.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 50c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  $500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  5Uc. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  O 
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THE  CAMPAIfiN  OF  MISREPRESENTATION 

(for  it  practically  amounted  to  that),  which  \vas  so  persistently  directed  against  Rowe's  Bookkeep- 
ing and  Accountancy  by  other  publishers  has  proven  to  be  the  best  kind  of  advertising.  A  tremen- 
dous increase  in  our  sales  is  the  result.  Every  well  informed  teacher  knows  that  this  new  work  has 
swept  the  country  and  that  the  best  schools  everywhere  are  using  it, — particularly  they  know  it 
is  easier  to  teach  and  easier  to  learn  than  the  old  style  book  that  is  now  in  the  scrap  heap. 

Do  You  Receive  The  BUDGET, 

our  (|uarterly  house  paper?  It  is  free  to  teachers  and  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  who  will  forward 
his  address. 

When  Your  Students  are  Ready  for  Dictation, 

do  not  forget  BOOTH'S  PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR.  It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  will  rapidly  increase  the  speed  of  your  shorthand  students. 

The  Single  Entry  Set  of  Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  is  now  ready. 

Whenever  you  want  a  commercial  text  book  of  any  kind  write  us. 
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Wholesale  Accounting 

An  intermediate  set  in  bookkeeping,  on  the 
individual  business  practice  plan.  It  not  only 
teaches  accounting  of  a  high  order,  but  it  teaches 
business  as  business  is  done.  Posting  is  di- 
rect from  sales  order  slips.  The  posting  in- 
voice book  is  used.  Cost  accounting  by  de- 
partments is  taught.  The  set  has  many  other 
superior  features. 

Lyons'  Commercial  Law 

This  clear  and  concise  text  contains  more 
"law  that  the  student  can  carry  away  with 
him"  than  many  others  of  nearly  twice  its  size. 
This  is  just  the  kind  of  practical,  teachable 
book  that  you  need  in  your  classes. 


Stenographer's  Business  Practice 

This  is  a  training  course  in  office  methods 
for  the  stenographer  and  should  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  It  teaches  filing,  carding, 
follow-up  systems,  use  of  form  letters,  and 
dozens  of  other  practical  things  your  graduates 
should  know.  Dictation  and  transcription  are 
required  as  in  business. 

Dictation  Studies 

Provides  scientific  development  during  the 
time  when  the  student  is  struggling  for  speed. 
Experience  has  shown  that  without  systematic 
development  at  this  time  classes  cease  to  pro- 
gress. Dictation  Studies  sustains  the  pupils' 
interest  and  provides  the  guidance  he  needs. 


For  further  Information  concerning  these  books,  or  for  a  book  on  any  commercial  subject,  address 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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YES,  there  are  many  reasons  why  every 
commercial  school  should  teach  and  why 
every  pupil  should  learn  the  skilled  use  of  the 
Remington.  There  are  many  thousands  ot 
reasons — here  are  42,216. 

42,216.  This  is  the  exact  number  of  our  machines*  in 
use  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  accord- 
ing to  a  careful  and  thorough  school  census  recently  com- 
pleted by  us.  This  is  more — many  thousands  more — than  all 
other  makes  of  writing  machines  combined. 

The  predominance  of  our  machines  in  the  schools  of 
America  has  a  deep  meaning  to  every  school  and  every 
pupil.  It  means  and  it  proves  that  the  business  world 
demands  Remington  operators. 

The   greater   demand    for    your   services,    the 
better  your  chances  for  position  and  promotion. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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What  Is  Well  Done  Is 
Done  Soon  Enough— /?;» Banas. 

A  very  large  number  of  those  that  take  up  short- 
hand think  it  can  be  mastered  in  a  short  time 
and  without  serious  effort.  The  promoters  of  many 
so-called  "systems  "of  shorthand  knowingly  pan- 
der to  this  mistaken  notion  and  describe  their  sys- 
tems as  being  so  "easy."  "quick,"  or  "simple," 
that  they  can  be  mastered  in  a  few  days,  or.  at 
most,  in  a  few  weeks. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

does  not  belong  to  this  class.  Its  mastery  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks.  It  requires 
some  months  of  earnest,  laborious  application,  but 
when  it  is  mastered  it  is  the  most  efficient  of  all 
shorthand  tools. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  writer  of  Bcnn  Pitman 
Plionography  say  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
choosing  his  system?  Thousands  of  learners  of  the 
"easy"  systems  have  had  to  make  such  an  admis- 
sion, and  thousands  of  them  have  given  up  their  ex- 
perimental shorthands  to  learn  Benn  Pitman. 

Do  not  waste  time  in  making  a  false  start.  Learn 
Benn  Pitman  Phonography.  What  is  well  done  is 
done  soon  enough. 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography  is  pubUsht  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cincinnati.  ohio. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B,  Howard,  President. 


AUDITING 

Be  An  Accountant  and  Auditor 


The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  is  pre- 
paring hundreds  of  persons  for  work  as  account- 
ants.     Students  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT 
Accounting    and    Auditing,   Factory    Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting 
and   Finance,    Business   Law,     Ad- 
vanced   Bookkeeping,    and 
Accounting  Systems 

These  courses  prepare  for  high  grade  office 
and  factory  accounting  positions,  for  expert  ac- 
counting practice,  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  in 
any  State,  and  for  teaching  higher  accounting. 
Reasonable  rates.  Satisfaction  assured.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Get  Instruction  from  a  Specialist. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1425  ARCH  STREET,     PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW  AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department  ? 

Scientific  Touch  Typewriting 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS   SYSTEM   OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until  you 
have  examined  the  National. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

SAGINAW.   MICHIGAN. 


THE  mumi  BOOK 


Continues  to  inspire,  instruct,  and  interest  pen- 
manship experts  and  aspirants.  If  you  are  am- 
bitious to  have  the  best  and  be  the  best  in  pen- 
manship, you  need  this  book  of  80,  8i  x  llj  plate 
paper  pages  from  the  hand  and  pen  of  L.  Mad- 
arasz,  who  could  do  more  high-grade  writing  in  a 
day  than  any  other  man.  You  therefore  get  the 
combined  product  of  the  beautiful  and  practical 
as  no  other  pen  could  fuse  them.  Just  to  turn  the 
pages  causes  one  to  aspire  to  do  better  than  ever 
before— ambition  firing  seem  to  be  che  message  of 
the  Madarasz  touch  and  swing  and  symmetry. 

Paper,  $1.00;  Cloth.  $2.00:  Half  Morocco,  de- 
luxe edition,  $3.00;  Full  Morocco,  deluxe  Me- 
morial edition,  royalty  to  Mrs.  Madarasz,  $5.00. 


An  extra  quarter,  half  dollar,  or  dollar,  will 
bring  you  an  original  specimen  just  as  it  fell  from 
the  pen  of  Madarasz  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and 
the  best  year,  too,  in  spice  of  his  failing  health  and 
suffering.    I  This  entire  amount  goes  to  Mrs.  Madarasz.) 

ZaneR  &  BLOSER3  Publishers 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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The 

fastest 

writing 


machine 
in  the 
world 


The    STENOTYPE 

records  dictation 
—a  word  at  a  stroke 


It  prints  in  plain  type  which  is  always  legible  regardless  of  speed  of  dictation. 

It  records  the  dictation  phonetically — word  for  word.  This  assures  accur- 
acy, eliminates  guessing  and  saves  the  stenographer's  time. 

Stenotypists  take  the  dictation  of  the  most  rapid  dictators  without  interrup- 
tion because  they  are  aided  by  a  machine.  Moreover,  the  notes  of  one  Steno- 
typist   can  be  read  and   transcribed  without  difficulty  by  other  Stenotypists. 

Speed,  Accuracy  and  Legibility 

—  the  three  essentials  to  stenographic  efficiency  are  combined  in  Stenotypy. 
The  result— more  and  better  letters  for  the  business  man  and  a  larger  salary 
for  the  stenographer. 

300  of  the  foremost  business  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
country  teach  Stenotypy  and  furnish  the  business  world 
with  competent  Stenotypists. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet 

The  Stenotype  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 

KANSAS  CITY 


DUTRICT  OFFICES: 

CHICAGO 

PITTSBURGH 

WA TERLOO 


ST.  LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Growth  Proves  Worth 


1S95— 

Twen/y  Schools 


I'hV— 

Ttvo  Hujuired 

Schools 


1913—  Tu'cnly-fivf  Hundred 
Schools 


TN  1895  Gregg  Shorthand  was  hardly  known 
■••  —being  taught  in  but  twenty  schools.  In 
1913  it  is  the  leading  shorthand  of  America, 
taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  systems 
combined.  In  twenty  years  it  has  wrought  a 
complete  revolution  in  shorthand  teaching  and 
practice. 

Why  has  Gregg  Shorthand  shown  such  marvelous  growth? 

Why  has  it  been  able  to  supplant  the  old-time  systems, 
strongly  entrenched  through  seventy-six  years  of  propagation 
and  teaching? 

Why  have  teachers  of  the  old-time  systems  abandoned 
them  to  learn  and  teach  Gregg  Shorthand? 

Why  have  schools  that  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand  many 
years  ago  continued  to  use  it  and  become  more  and  more 
enthusiastic  about  it  as  the  years  go  on? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  expressed  in  a  single 
word— MERIT. 

Without  merit— unquestionable,  demonstrable  merit— 
from  the  teaching  viewpoint,  the  learning  viewpoint,  the 
practice  viewpoint,  Gregg  Shorthand  would  long  ago  have 
been  but  a  memory. 

O  But  its  steady,  consistent  growth,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
given,  proves  its  worth.  As  an  example  of  this  domi- 
nance: Shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  1470  cities 
in  the  United  States.  Thirty-four  systems  or  textbooks  are 
used.  Of  these  1470  cities,  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in 
700,  the  Benn  Pitman  system  in  275,  Graham  in  91,  Isaac 
Pitman  in  88,  and  Munson  in  34.  Twenty-nine  other  sys- 
tems or  textbooks  are  used  in  the  remaining  262  cities.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  232  more 
cities  than  the  other  four  systems  mentioned  combined. 

(NOTE:  Since  these  statistics  were  compiled  six  months  afro  181 
Cities  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  have  been  added,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  903.) 

0  The  predominance  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  private  commercial 
schools  is  even  more  striking,  the  system  being  used  in  more  schools 
than  all  the  other  systems  combined.  And  as  a  still  further  illustration 
of  the  progress  of  Gregg  Shorthand— where  new  departments  are  being 
introduced  Gregg  Shorthand  is  adopted  in  at  least  75%. 

Isn't  this  evidence  of  the  growth  and  popularity  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand sufficient  to  induce  you  at  least  to  investigate  it.'  Isn't  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  without  merit  of  the  very  highest  order  Gregg  Short- 
hand would  not  be  adopted  and  continuously  used  in  so  many  schools.' 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Gregg  Shorthand — or,  better  still,  ask 
your  teacher  to  send  for  full  particulars  about  our  free  correspondence 
course  for  teachers. 

^e  Gre^  7h6'fis£ina  Company 

New  York  CHicatfo  San   Francisco 
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New  World's  Records  in  Typewriting 

MORE  TRIUMPHS   FOR  BALANCED  METHODS 

At  the  Business  Show  in  the  09th  Regiment  Armory,  October  21,  1913,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen  won  the  World's  Typewriting 
Championship,  writing  at  the  rate  of  12.")  net  words  a  minute  for  one  hour,  and  breaking  the  former  World's  Record  by  eight  net 
words  a  minute.     Miss  Owen  also  won  the  World's  One  Minute  Championship,  writing  129  words  in  one  minute  without  an  error. 

MISS  OWENS  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

Read  her  opinion  of  "  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting." 

"Touch  Typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  It  is  the 
natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard,  and  prevents  the  beginner  from  being  inaccurate.  I  recommend  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith's 
'  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  '  as  the  best  typewriting  text-book  for  those  who  wish  to  become  rapid,  accurate  touch 
typists.  " — Margaret  B.  Owen,  World's  Champion. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Ehrich,  won  the  World's  Amateur  Championship,  writing  for   thirty  minutes   at  the  rate  of   112   net  words  a 

■"'""'^  MR.    EHRICH    IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

Miss  Sarah  Rosenberg  won  the  New  York  City  Championship,  writing  at  the  rate  of  82  net  words  a  minute  for  fifteen  minutes. 
In   the   World's  School  Championship   Miss  Rosenberg  made  but  five  errors,  which  establishes  a  new  record  for  accuracy   in  this 

^'^^'"  MISS  ROSENBERG  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

At  the  Business  Show  held  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  on  September  9th  last.  Miss  Bessie  Friedman  won  the  open  event, 
writing  at  the  rate  of  118  net  words  a  minute  for  thirty  minutes,  breaking  all  previous  world's  records  for  thirty  minutes  in  competition. 

MISS  FRIEDMAN  IS  A  BALANCED  HAND  TYPIST 

All  these  winning  and  record-breaking  typists  in  their  early  lessons  learned  touch  typewriting  by  going 

FROM  THE  OUTSIDE  KEYS  TOWARD  THE  CENTER 

CHARLES  E.  SMITH'S  "PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  "  is  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Balanced 
Hand  Methods.  In  it  are  combined  and  classified  all  that  is  best  of  every  method  worthy  of  the  name.  It  has  had  many  imitators 
but  no  equal. 

NOW  READY— ELEVENTH   REVISED  EDITION. 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50c.;  Cloth,  75c.     Teachers'  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c.  respectively.     Mention  School. 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools. 

2w.  45THST.  ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS  new  york 


JUST  PUBLISHED — FIFTH  EDITION  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

HoAV  to  Become  a  Law  Stenographer 

This  edition  of  W.  L.  Mason's  Compendium  of  Legal  Forms  entitled  How  to  Become  a  Law  Sten- 
ographer is  the  most  complete,  both  as  to  press  work  and  contents,  which  has  yet  appeared.  To  the 
large  number  of  pages  of  legal  forms,  with  explanations,  definitions,  and  illustrations,  have  been  added 
two  Appendices  containing  lists  of  both  legal  words  and  phrases  in  both  English  and   Latin  with  their 

ENGRAVED  SHORTHAND  EQUIVALENTS 

The  entire  work  has  been  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  in  every  particular.  Every  document 
taken  from  the  book  is  taken  from  actual  practice  and  not  copied  from  mere  books  of  forms-  The  type 
is  large  and  clear,  and  the  spacing  is  such  as  to  make  it  restful  for  the  eyes  in  dictation  work, 
especially  for  evening  classes. 

The  documents  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  progressive,  and  the  explanations  are  so  full  and  complete 
that  the  work  can  be  used  without  a  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  of  large  classes  will  find  the 
book  eminently  practical  because  of  the  clear  and  satisfactory  arrangements  of  the  documents,  both  as  to 
sequence  and  as  to  form.  Everything  which  an  amanuensis  desiring  to  prepare  for  a  position  in  a  law 
office,  or  for  court  work  needs,  is  given  in  this  work.  All  schools  and  teachers  can  use  this  work 
without  reference  to  the  system  of  shorthand  taught. 

198  PAGES,  STIFF  COVERS,  CLOTH  BACK.     PRICE  75  CENTS;  FULL  CLOTH. 
GILT  LETTERING,  PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR.    SPECIMEN  PAGES  ON  REQUEST 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,    2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus.  O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zaner, 
E.  W.  Bloser. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Publisiietl  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  'Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30 cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tioii,  less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  thePenmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  antl  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possilile),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals urdess  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  vour  suliscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence tliat  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  vou  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  eacli  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchaseil  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  countrj'  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

■^  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


Uncle  Ben 

Is  gradually  widening  the  circle  of  his  readers 
through  the  sanity  of  his  wholesome  wit  and 
helpful  philosophy.  His  articles  fstand  second 
reading,  which  cannot  be  said  of  much  modern 
literature.  His  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
contributions  give  a  point  of  view  not  common 
and  a, Christianity  quite  practicable.  Follow 
him  a  few  times  and  you'll  read  him    regularly. 


Mr.  Brown 

Of  Maine,  has  Tsome  things  in  mind  and  well 
in  hand  for  our  readers  which  we  know  will  de- 
light thousands.  Brown,  a  common  name,  but 
he  has  given  it  a  brilliant  meaning  in  the  world 
of  artistic  and  decorative  pen  art.  He  combines 
to  a  marvelous  extent  the  skill  of  the  penman, 
the  precision  of  the  draughtsman,  the  spirit  of 
the  decorator,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  artist  who 
works  for  something  more  than  money. 


In  the  Penmanship  Line 

Messrs.  Smith,  Berkman,  and  Guillard  are  cer- 
tainly cutting  a  clean  swath  by  inspiring  and 
instructing  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Smith  has  jumpeil  to  the  forefront  of  American 
penmen  in  the  masterful  series  of  contributions 
now  nearing  to  a  close,  while  Mr.  Berkman  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  to  "come  back"  with 
old  time  enthusiasm  and  new  time  ideas.  And 
as  for  Mr.  Guillard,  the  "recall"  is  proving  a  re- 
fined touch  and  a  higher  form  product  than  last 
year  which  means  much  to  one  who  is  as  high 
as  he. 


Mr.  Lawyer 

Is  certainly  giving  our  readers  a  most  attract- 
ive and  practical  up-to-date  course  in  Show 
Cartl  Lettering,  etc.  Anyone  interested  in  this 
modern  method  of  publicity  will  get  large 
values  in  inspiration  and  technic  from  these 
contributions.  And  MR.  H.  S.  BLANCH  ARD, 
who  is  with  Mr.  Lawyer  in  the  Coast  College  of 
Lettering,  will  be  represented  in  our  columns 
with  some  unique  and  high  grade  and  skillful 
designs  in  FLOURISHING,  suited  to  the  be- 
ginners as  well  as  to  the  adept. 


"Fighting  the  Tiger" 

By  Charles  T.  Cragin,  in  this  issue  of  The 
Business  Educator,  is  quite  up  to  his  high 
average  of  stories.  The  young  man  who  is  in- 
clined to  make  a  living  rather  than  earn  it  will 
do  well  to  pause  before  plunging  into  the  game 
of  getting  something  for  nothing. 


The  Series 


Of  five  articles  entitled  "By-Methods"  etc., 
by  the  Editor  will  be  followed  by  "The  Super- 
visor of  Writing,"  touching  the  "Opportunities 
for  Service."  Duties  of  the  Office,"  "Responsi- 
bility" etc.,  which  we  hope  to  make  worth  more 
than  your  while  to  read.  It  is  now  twenty  years 
since  he  first  ventured  into  print  upon  that  sub- 
ject during  which  time  supervision  has  become 
the  watchword  of  efficiency  in  almost  every  line 
of  human  activity. 
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BY-METHODS   AND   RESULTS    IN 
WRITING     CONDITIONING 
MENTAL  AND  MATER- 
IAL THINGS 


Part  Four 

'There  is  much  teaching  at  writing, 
and  there  is  much  of  it  that  is  good 
teaching  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  alto- 
gether too  little  good  writing  results. 
If  teachers  would  estimate  the  work 
of  their  teaching  by  results  rather 
than  by  effort,  improved  teaching 
and  improved  results  would   follow. 

Eternal  vigilance  and  firmness  are 
very  universal  qualities  required  in 
all  things  manually  difficult  or  me- 
chanically exacting.  Vigilance  in 
watchfulness  and  firmness  in  require- 
ment are  the  reserve  forces  which 
pay  dividends  on  effort  invested  in 
the  writing  lesson.  Conditions  must 
be  kept  favorable  or  undesirable  writ- 
ing will  result. 

The  average  boy  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years  needs  constant  watching 
and  unrelenting  firmness.  Better  by 
far  to  dispense  with  the  writing  les- 
son and  keep  conditions  favorable  at 
all  times  for  writing,  and  be  reason- 
ably firm  and  exacting  concerning  all 
written  work  than  to  teach  well 
fifteen  minutes  each  day  and  forget 
about  writing  the  balance  of  the 
time.  An  ounce  of  instruction  and  a 
pound  of  exaction  will  produce  more 
tangible  results  than  a  pound  of  tell- 
ing and  an  ounce  of  exaction. 

We  are  not  contending  that  writing 
should  be  taught  outside  the  writing 
lesson  but  that  it  should  be  super- 
vised and  that  position,  desks  and 
paper  be  kept  adjusted  favorably  for 
the  act  of  writing,  for  writing  is  an 
act  rather  than  a  product. 

The  writing  lesson  should  meet  im- 
mediate school  room  needs  as  well  as 
pave  the  way  to  future  requirements, 
and  when  it  does  not  meet  school 
room  requirements  something  has 
been  omitted  that  is  vitally  import- 
ant. 

The  use  our  pupils  make  of  writing 
is  the  test  of  the  sanity  and  thorough- 
ness of  our  teaching.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  not  enough  to  tell, 
but  that  we  must  sec  that  it  is  do7ie. 

Some  failures  are  due  to  poor  meth- 
od— many  are  due  to  failure  in  appli- 
cation. 


ONE  CAUSE  OF  SPINAL  CUR- 
VATURE. 


In  some  schoola  children  have  developed 
curvature  of  the  spine  despite  the  most  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  school  officials  to  every 
detail  that  could  have  any  bearing  on  its  cause 
or  prevention.  Now  the  French  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  after  a  careful 
investigation,  has  announced  that  pupils  when 
sitting  in  the  position  necessary  for  writing  ver- 
tically have  the  upper  and  lower  groups  of  ver- 
tebrae in  their  spinal  columns  compressed  so 
that  the  spine  is  bowed  to  the  left.  The  curva- 
ture from  this  cause  is  peculiar  and  characteris- 
tic, being  greater  than  in  children  born  with  the 
deformity. 


X-ray  photographs  of  children  writing  vertic- 
ally  at  their  desks  were  taken  and  in  every  case 
the  spine  was  found  to  be  curved  out  of  its  nor- 
mal position  as  is  shown  in  the  cut.  Where  this 
system  of  writing  has  been  in  use  for  a  long 
time  children's  spines  have  become  permanent 
ly  curveil,  though  such  curvature  has  not  al- 
ways had  an  apparent  deleterious  effect  on  the 
health.  It  is  said  however  that  it  can  not  fail  to 
be  injurious  because  as  the  spinal  cord  runs 
through  the  backbone  the  nerves  will  be  injured. 
Moreover  a  certain  kind  of  cell  whose  function 
is  to  assist  the  body  in  resisting  the  disease  is 
said  to  be  produced  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is 
argued  that  even  a  slight  curvature  interferes 
with  the  production  of  these  cells. 

The  public  schools  of  France  have  gone  back 
to  the  old-fashioned  slant  writing,  as  the  posi- 
tion necessary  for  writing  in  that  system  has  no 
tendency  to  cause  curvature  of  the  spine.  Ver- 
tical writing  in  this  country,  while  not  so  popu- 
lar as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  is  still  in  use  in 
some  of  our  schools.  We  have  so  many  sys- 
tems of  penmanship  in  America,  and  our  pupils 
have  changed  from  one  to  another  so  often,  that 
it  seems  sometimes  that  the  title,  "a  nation  of 
poor  writers,"  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  be 
applied  to  us. 

Besides  its  bearing  on  the  health,  the  friends 
of  the  old-fashioned  slant  writing  offer  in  its  fa- 
vor the  arguments  that  it  is  as  easily  read  as  the 
vertical,  is  more  handsome,  tends  itself  to  more 
ornamentation  and  is  more  natural. 

The  accompanying  article  and  il- 
lustration entitled,  "One  Cause  of 
Spinal  Curvature,"  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  and  of  course  it 
is  quite  amusing  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  real  cause  of  Spinal  Curva- 
ture on  the  part  of  pupils  in  school. 
First  it  was  the  slant  writing,  then  it 
was  the  vertical.  What  it  will  be  the 
next  will  depend  upon  the  superficial 
observation  of  some  Faddist  or  the 
commercial  instincts  of  some  fellow 
who  has  a  new  system  of  penmanship 
to  promote  or  a  new  desk  to  sell. 

Anyone  that  is  familiar  with  anato- 
my knows  style  in  writing  has  but  lit- 
tle to  do  with  position.  Methods  of 
teaching  position  while  writing  have 
inuch  to  do  with  position.  Indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  many  teachers 
who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  position  as  it  effects  both  health 
and  efficiency  has  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  with  it.  Some  teachers  of  pen- 
manship have  in  the  past  done  a  great 
deal  of  harm  by  encouraging  a  three- 
quarter,  side  or  oblique  position 
while  writing.    A  curved  seat  is  also 
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responsible,  particularly  where  the 
three-quarter,  side  or  oblique  posi- 
tions is  used.  Lack  of  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  of  normal  vision  has 
been  responsible  for  various  theories 
of  position  while  writing.  Frequent- 
ly a  position  has  been  taught  in  the 
writing  lesson  that  could  not  be  main- 
tained outside  of  the  writing  lesson 
when  other  books  must  of  necessity 
be  on  the  desk  while  writing. 

Furthermore,  unless  the  directors 
and  teachers  of  physical  culture  in 
our  schools  give  more  attention  to 
sitting  than  they  have  in  the  past, 
teachers  of  writing  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  endeavor  to  teach  hygiene  as 
well  as  penmanship,  although  the 
physical  culture  fellows  are  the  ones 
who  draw  the  salary,  but  who  fail  to 
do  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  teach- 
ing correct  posture  while  studying 
and  while  writing  during  school 
hours. 

Small,  fine-lined  writing  also  forces 
close  vision  or  eye  strain.  But  the 
main  cause  of  spinal  curvature  is  the 
tendency  of  the  average  teacher  to 
let  pupils  sit  as  they  please  outside 
the  writing  period. 

I.EFTHANDEONESS. 

A  Subscriber  asks :  "Is  not  back- 
hand writing  better  suited  to  left- 
hand  writers  than  forward  slant  ?" 

We  would  say  "yes."  But  many 
men  in  business  do  not  like  backhand 
writing,  while  none  opposes  forward 
slant.  All  stand  a  better  chance  for 
success  by  complying  with  rather 
than  opposing  commercial  customs. 

It  is  unquestionably  easier  for  left 
banders  to  write  from  right  to  left 
across  the  page,  but  people  in  gener- 
al refuse  to  read  such  writing.  Left- 
handed  people  are  therefore  at  the 
disadvantage  of  reversing  the  direc- 
tion and  slant  of  writing  or  learning 
touse  the  right  hand.  Which  proced- 
ure is  the  better  can  usually  be  deter- 
mined by  how  well  or  how  poorly 
they  do  the  work  with  the  left  hand. 

A  sensible,  practicable  rule  to  fol- 
low is  to  encourage  lefthand  persons 
who  write  fairly  well  and  easily  to 
improve  rather  than  change  their 
writing,  and  to  encourage  those  to 
change  from  the  left  to  the  right 
hand  who  write  so  poorly  that  reform 
is  necessary  before  improvement  can 
take  place.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual- 
ly easier  to  train  the  right  hand 
than  to  reform  the  left. 


Not  one  pupil  in  a  hundredsits  this  way— no 
one  intimate  with  school  room  conditions 
would  pretend  to  claim  such  positions  are 
common.  Why  depict  an  imaginary  condi- 
tion when  there  are  so  many  real  and  com- 
mon unhealthful  and  inefficient  positions 
that  need  remedying? 


A  list  of  thirty-five  subscriptions  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged from  Victor  Lee  Dodson,  of  the 
Wilkes- Barre.  Pa.,  Business  College.  Mr.  Dod- 
son surely  is  setting  a  high  standard.  This  list 
not  only  indicates  that  he  expects  to  excel  all 
previous  records,  but  also  that  his  enrollment  is 
good,  and  that  he  is  securing  good  Interest  in 
the  work. 
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Text  Lettering  motto  by  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
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Hilt  when  hope  lias  rleil  and  thp  skies  are  Kray, 
Anil  the  friends  of  the  past  have  turned  away, 
All.  then  indeed  it's  a  hero's  feat 
To  conjure  a  smile  in  the  face  of  defeat. 

It's  easy  to  lausih  when  the  storm  is  o'er 

And  your  ship  is  safe  in  port; 
Yes,  easy  to  lauprh  when  you're  on  the  shore 

Secure  from  the  tempest's  sport ; 
But  when  wild  waves  wash  o'er  the  storm-swept 

deck 
And  your  gallant  ship  is  a  battered  wreck, 
Ah,  that  is  the  time  when  it's  well  worth  while 
To  look  in  the  face  of  defeat  with  a  smile. 


of  adversity  blows;  lie  will  conquer  at  last. 
For  the  hardest  man  in  the  world  to  beat 
Is  the  man  who  can  laugh  in  the  face  of  defeat. 
EmilCarl  Aurin. 


The  Conqueror 

It's  easy  to  laugh  when  the  skies  are  blue 
And  the  sun  is  shining  bright; 

Yes,  easy  to  laugh  when  your  friends  are  true 
And  there's  happiness  in  sight; 


Name 

1.  Capital  L  and  ex 

2.  .Small  1  exercise 
The  exercise 

Don't  stop  the  m 


It's  easy  to  laugh  when  the  battle's  fought  " 
And  you  know  that  the  victory's  won ; 
Yes,  easy  to  laugh  when  the  prize  you  sought 

Is  yours  when  the  race  is  run; 
But  here's  to  the  man  who  can'  laugh  when  the 
blast 

Drill  31 
Rate  of  Speed 
'.JO  of  each  a  minute 
20  groups  a  minute 
th  letter  is  made  by  this  count:  1-8-3- l-S-e-V-Cup  stroke  in  L)-8  (down  stroke) 
ement  in  changing  from  exercise  to  the  letter.    In  the  small  exercise,  count  1-2-3 


My  Creed 

I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  that  trust  me; 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care; 
I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer; 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 
I  would  be  friend  of  all— the  foe,  the  friendless; 

I  would  be  giving,  and  forget  the  gift; 
I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness; 

I  would  look  up— and  laugh— and  love— and  lift. 
Harold  Arnolil  Walters. 


Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime. 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


-9  (finishing  stroke.)     Again  1-2-3-4-5-8-7-8-9. 
4-5-one  for  each  letter.     Keep  crossing  low  by 


curving  up  strokes.    Use  arm  movement. 


Drill  32 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.  Capital  Q  and  ex  20  of  each  a  minute  -  

2.  Small  q  exercise  12  groups  a  minute  - 

Make  the  indirect  retraced  oval  drst  and  then  the  letter  without  checkirg  the  rnoticn.    Say  1-2  3-4-5-6---7-8  0--6  for  the  exercise  and  three  for 
the  letter.    First  part  of  small  q  is  made  the  same  as  f.    Always  study  a  similarity  of  letters.    .Study  form  and  practice  movement.  , 


Drill  33 

Rate  of  Speed 
20  of  each  a  minute 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


Name 

1.  Capital  F  and  ex 

2.  Small  f  exercise  ISgrnups  a  minute  

Use  push  and  pull  movement  in  the  exercise.  See  that  the  downward  strokes  come  right  toward  the  body  as  you  write.  Make  the  exercise  tirst  by 
the  count  of  6  and  then  the  letter  F  by  the  count  of  4.  Strive  for  alight  line  and  an  easy  movement.  For  the  small  f  exercise  say  1-2-3;  or  f-f-f. 
Loops  should  be  the  same  size.    Combine  movement  and  form. 


/  ^  f  j^  /  ^r  /  j^  /  jr  /  T  /.>': 
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Name 

1.  Capital  J  and  ex 

2.  Small  j  exercise 

First  make  the  indirect  retraced  oval 


Drill  34 

Rate  of  Speed 
20  of  each  a  minute 
16  groups  a  minute 
nd  then  the  letter  J.    Count  1-2-3-4-5-6- 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


-1-2-3.    Keep  the  back  of  the  J  straigrht.    Notice  particularly  that 


the  top  part  of  J  is  wider  and  loneer  than  the  bottom.    All  turns  should  be  the  same.    Learn  to  criticise  your  own  work.    Watch  position.    Wake  up  ! 


Mff'/ffT  "^mf^fftr^  ^f//f  ^f^ff  ^^^^ 


O  Q-O 


Drill  35 


Name 
Capital  G  ami  ex 
Small  K  exercise 


Rate  of  Speed 
18  of  each  a  minute 
12  groups  a  minute 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


Start  with  the  letter  G  and  finish  with  the  exercise.    Count  8  for  the  letter  and  exercise  combined  and  4  for  the  single  letter.    Small  b 
of  a  and  j.    The  Hrst  stroke  in  the  letter  is  made  leftward,  not  upward  or  downward.    Better  clean  the  ink  well  occasionally. 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 


Drill  36 

Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.  Capital  Y  and  ex  18  exercises  a  min  

2.  Small  y  exercise  18  groups  a  minute  --. 

Make  the  rolling  exercise  by  the  count  of  4,  and  then  tinish  by  the  count  of  3  for  the  letter  Y.    In  the  small  letter,  start  the  same  as  n.  and  finish 

like  1.    Get  a  rolling,  free,  elastic,  graceful  arm  movement.    Don't  be  satisfied  to  write  only  a  line  or  two  of  each  exercise.    Careful,  painstaking,  in- 
telligent thoughtful  practice  wins. 


^^'•^'^-^ 
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^^f:777 


Drill  37 


Date  O'Kd  and  by  whom 


Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1.    Capital  Z  exercise  18  exercises  a  minute  

2'    Small  z  exercise  IS  groups  a  minute  - 

Say  1-2-3-4-5  6-7.    Avoid  making  the  first  loop  too  large  in  capital  Y.    A  hook  is  better  than  a  loop  in  the  small  letter.    Do  you  thoroughly  master 
one  letter  each  week?    Work  lively  at  all  times,  but  not  carelessly.    'Rali  for  Z-a-n-e-r !    Who's  all  right? 


"  iC     ,^^3Bttiinfd^/^(Uu^aih^      ^ 
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Drill  38 

Name  Rate  of  Speed  Date  O'K'd  and  hy  whom 

1.  Capital  B  and  exercise  21inesa  minute  --. 

2.  Small  b  exercise  14  groups  a  minute -. 

Practice  the  two  exercises  before  making;  the  letter--6  counts  for  each  exercise.  The  letter  is  made  by  the  count  of  4.    The  count  for  each  group  is 

1-2,  3-4.  5  6.  7-8.  9-10.    Small  b  begins  like  1,  and  ends  like  v.    Pause  in  finishing  the  letter.    It  pays  to  learn  things  well. 

/0/3/0/3/0/3/0/3/0/3 
/O/G/0e/0/3/O/3f0/3 


/O/9/O/3/0/3/0/3'/0 

Drill  39 

Name                                                                              Rate  of  Speed                                                  Date  O'K'd  and  by  whom 
1.    Loop  letfer  words  20  words  a  minute  

This  is  an  excellent  drill  on  the  loop  letters  above  the  line.  Practice  all  these  words  until  they  can  be  written  without  hesitation.  Keep  the  letters 
down  to  the  size  of  the  copy.  Criticise  your  own  work  constantly.  If  you  are  good  at  criticising  your  own  work  you  will  become  a  good  writer.  Ask 
someone  about  correct  position  if  you  do  not  understand  it  thoroughly 


Drill  40 

Name  Rate  of  Speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1.    Loop  letter  words  16  words  a  minute  — 

Keep  the  spacing  wide  and  as  uniform  as  possible  in  each  word.  However  that  isn't  as  important  just  now  as  movement  and  form.  Increase 
the  speed  as  you  become  more  proficient.  Always  try  to  equal  or  excel  the  copy.  All  these  copies  were  first  written  and  then  photo-engraved.  Cheer 
up!    You  may  soon  be  writing  copies  for  The  Business  Educator. 

(At  the  end  of  the  10  drills) 

Address  and  Date 

I  have  written  the  10  drills,  as  given  in  the  December  number  of  Thb  Business  Educatob, times  and  I  am  now  ready  for  next  month's 

work. 

Sign  your  name  here 


f^^^u4/n^M^^(i^iUYi/^       ^ 


(To  be  Continued) 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 


1st.  Miss  Gladys  Katzenmeyer.  DesMoines. 
Iowa. 

2nd.  Mr.  L.  D.  Root,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

3rd.  Mr.  R.  W.  Carr,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

4th.  Mr.  C.  H.  Spryer.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

5th.  Mr.  Myers  E.  Zimmerman,  Allentown, 
Pa. 


Why  not  try  to 
win  a  B.  E.  Cer- 
tificate before 
1914? 


INSTRUCTIONS 

First  limber  up  on  an  oval  drill  or  other  movement  exercise.    Two  minutes  should  be  enough  for  intermediate  or  advanced  students. 

129.  Make  the  little  loop  wide  and  short,  a  wide  space  at  x,  no  shoulder  at  arrow  and  stop  the  pen  on  the  paper  before  lifting  it  at  base  line. 

130.  The  top  part  is  similar  to  129.    Examine  the  little  loop  at  base  line  closely.    It  does  not  lie  Hat,  but  is  on  connective  slant.    Lower  loop 
crosses  at  the  base  line.    Space  your  capitals  wide  enough  to  allow  the  seconil  line  to  be  written  between  lower  loops  of  first  line. 

131.  Top  part  like  the  first  part  of  n.    No  loop  at  base  line.    I'p  line  of  lower  loop  crosses  down  line  at  base  line.    After  getting  the  swing  of  the 
letter  on  the  single  letters,  join  them  briskly.    Watch  slant  of  the  straight  line  in  top  part  or  it  will  fool  you. 

132.  The  words  show  whether  you've  mastered  No.  131  or  not.    Point  of  a  well  over  to  the  right.    Watch  the  spacing,  especially  between  z  and  e. 


^  ^  ^  ^  <^  ^ 


133.  It's  a  fine  word  to  practice.    Do  not  lift  the  pen  until  the  word  is  finished.    Study  the  ending  lines. 

134.  Watch  the  dotted  finish  of  w  and  of  r.    Drive  yourself  to  it.    The  thing  desired  is  form  with  freedom.    Go  to  it. 

135.  Do  your  best  to  get  uniform  movement.    Carry  the  efl'ort  right  through,  don't  rush  the  last  word 


136.  Capital  U  with  a  push  and  pull  exercise.    Write  each  one  without  lifting  your  pen  from  the  paper  nor  slacking  the  movement.    Short  wide 
loops,  space  atx,  round  turn  on  the  line. 

137.  This  letter  is  not  as  wide  as  it  appears.    Don't  be  deceived.    Make  it  quite  narrow  and  deep.    Cross  lower  loop  at  baseline.    Grit  your  teeth 
and  persevere. 

138.  Round  turns  at  the  top  and  on  the  line.    Say  to  yourself  "I  can  do  that.    Watch  me."    You  surely  can. 

139.  Here's  some  wider  spacing  and  an  abbreviated  loop.    Stop  the  pen  on  the  paper  before  lifting  it  on  the  down  line  of  y.    Make  dot  of  r  care. 
fully.    Space  evenly. 

140.  Don't  lift  your  pen  before  finishing  the  word.    See  the  simple   curved  finish  of  r.    Keep  it  short. 

141.  This  is  a  much  used  phrase.    Better  do  two  or  three  pages.    Remember,  there  is  no  excellence  without  toil. 


14 
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143.  Say  it  again.    "I  can  do  that.    Watch  me."    Start  at  arrow.    Keep  the  down  line  straight  and  slantijig.    Notice  that  the  third  loop  slants 
downward  at  the  right  end,  see  straight  line.    Same  arrangement  as  for  capital  Z.    See  instructions. 

14.S.    Pen  in  motion  before  contact.    Use  a  good  healthy  swing.    All  lines  cross  at  the  base  line.    Don't  be  too  easily  stumped  and  you  can  surely 
master  it.    Top  twice  as  witle  as  lower  loop,  .nnd  down  line  slanting  and  straight. 

144.  Like  141,  only  it  has  been  puUeil  apart  like  one  pulls  a  coil  spring  apart.    Don't  shade  the  down  lines.    Be  patient  and  industrious.    Say  this 
"I  irii7do  that.    Watch  me," 


145.  Connecting  lines  run  almost  along  the  base  line.    Up  and  down  lines  ot  loop  cross  a  t  the  base  line.    Caution— do  not  make  the  top  part  too 
high. 

146.  Watch  the  spacing  and  keep  the  top  of  j  down  even  with  the  other  letters.    Be  a  winner  and  do  two  pages. 

147.  Write  it  like  the  copy— one  full  loop,  one  abbreviated. 

148.  The  eye  can  grasp  a  word  much  more  quickly  if  it  stands  by  itself,  therefore,  wide  uniform  spacing  between  words  is  desirable.    Keep  your 
mind  on  it  while  you  do  a  page  of  this  sentence. 


■rtf^ 


149.  'Ihe  straight  down  lines  cross  the  curved  up  lire  above  base  line.  Master  the  slant  of  those  down  lines.    In  last  half  trace  the  lo«er  paitof  the 
oval  going  across  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.    The  mastery  of  this  makes  the  next  easy. 

150.  Make  all  lines  cross  together  a  little  above  the  base  line.    Say  "I  can  make  that  down  line  straight  and  slanting.    Watch  me."    This  is  the 
most  used  letter.    Better  master  it. 

151.  Speed  up.  120  down  lines  a  minute.    In  the  last  half,  space  evenly  and  do  not  swing  the  down  line  too  far  back  under. 

152.  Here  is  a  fine  word.    Make  the  two  t's  like  i  extendefl.    Don't  forget  the  dots. 

153.  A  fine  word  for  freedom,    (jet  round  turns  and  an  easy  rolling  movement. 

154.  Can  you  write  this  and  sign  your  name  to  it  without  hurting  your  conscience  even  the  littlest  bit?    Many  can.    Good  for  you.    I   knew  you 
could  and  you'll  win  also.    Keep  on  doing  your  best.    Success  goes  to  the  worker. 


-t^--'?'^-^     .-<r?^T..^ 
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155.    Try  for  this  arrangement.    Make  down  line  quite  straight,  loop  about  },i  as  long  as  the  down  line  and  a  space  at  x. 

1B6.    The  horizontal  line  should  be  about  y„  as  long  as  the  down  line.    Finish  with  the  pen  on  the  paper  before   lifting  it.    In  writing  them  en  a 
line,  '.J  of  the  figure  is  above  the  base  line,  the  rest  below,  like  the  lower  row  of  copy. 

157.    Here  are  the  straight  line  figures.    Review  them  thoroughly.    See  relative  heights  and  lengths. 

L  h.  h  h.  ^/^^  ^/.  ^/.  h.  ^/.  ^(o  ^^  H  7  h  ^^  ^^  H  h  H  h  h  ^^  ^/o  ^^  ^^  ^/.  ^/. 
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158.  See  arrow.    Curve  first  line  well  and  keep  the  lower  loop  quite  wide  also.    When  inverted,  the  figure  8  makes  a  capital  S.    Are  you  doing  as 
much  as  your  conscience  says  you  should?    This  work  is  up  to  you. 

159.  I  have  given  two  styles.    One  begins  with  a  little  dot,  the  other  with  a  loop.    Watch  the  curve  across  the  top.    No  loop  at  the  angle. 

n.  ^(7  ^^  ^^  / ^  ^(^J(^  ^p-  ^F  V  ^r  ''f  ^r  ^r  ^sr  V  v-  ■^r  ^r^sr  ^r  ^r  ^^  V  V^ 
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160.  Students  find  the  top  of  T  and  F  more  difficult  than  the  stem.    The  first  half  of  this  copy  will  help   you.    Use  your  eyes.    In  last  half  watch 
slant  of  beginning  loop  and  turn  the  very  tip  upward  a  little.    Study  the  arrangement  of  the  copy. 

161.  To  make  the  stem,  curve  well  at  arrow  and  stop  with  pen  resting  on  the  paper.    Pen  habits  are  important.    Are  you  watching?    Then  keep 
the  spaces  at  the  x*s  even  and  rather  wide. 

102.    Start  stem  above  base  line,  curve  the  up  line,  get  the  down  line  straight  and  slanting.    Finish   it  off   with  a  dot  on  the  up  line.    The  top  of  T 
or  F  should  be  no  longer  than  their  stems. 

163.  Try  to  get  light  lines,  free  motion  and  accuracy.    Can  you  get  those  loops  alike?    Try  it. 

164.  These  are  put  in  here  for  variety.    Curve  well  at  arrow,  by  starting  leftward  with  pen  in  motion  before  contact.    Send  me  some  good  work  on 
this  letter. 


_^22^^  ^^z^^// 


165.  Try  to  trace  the  tops  down  !'S  or  M.    Get  freedom  and  smoothness  of  action.    Good  under  motions  help  to  make  the  lower  turns  round. 

166.  Small  t  will  not  be  difiicult  if  you  keep  it  short.    If  made  too  high  a  loop  may  appear.    Write  the  word  without  lifting  your  pen. 

167.  Form  the  retrace  and  shoulder  of  r  with  care.    Keep  the  small  letters  close  to  the  capitals  and  learn  to  make  good  ending  lines. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  favored  ii8 
with  some  of  his  ortiamental  work  which  ranks 
very  high.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  grace  and 
that  quality  which  some  penmen  term  "git." 
Mr.  Christ  has  been  swinging  the  pen  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  but  the  specimens  before  us 
are  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  from  him. 

W.  A.  Bearden,  Wagner,  Okla.,  is  doing  ex- 
ceptionally good  work  in  ornamental  writing. 
His  business  writing  is  also  very  good.  He  re- 
cently favored  us  with  some  signatures  which 
show  that  he  is  a  coming  penman. 

Sarah  (j.  Lake.  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  sent  us  an  ex- 
press package  containing  an  illuminated  album, 
specimens  of  business  writing,  ornamental  writ- 
ing, lettering  and  color  work.  Miss  Lake  is  a 
student  of  the  skillful  penman,  S.  E.  Leslie. 
Surely  the  work  reflects  credit  on  both  Mr.  Les- 
lie as  a  teacher  and  on  Miss  Lake  as  an  all-round 
penman  and  engrosser.  Miss  Lake  is  in  reality 
only  beginning  this  kind  of  work,  and  consid- 
ering everything ,  her  work  excels  by  far  that  of 
many  of  the  engrossing  artists  who  have  had 
considerable  experience. 

Some  very  good  specimens  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  W.  C.  Cope,  of  the  Drake  College, 
Newark,  N.  J.  Considering  that  the  students 
are  mostly  beginners,  the  work  is  very  prom- 
ising. 

A.  J.  Lynn,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  favored  us 
with  some  specimens  from  among  his  High 
School  and  ninth  grade  pupils.  The  work 
shows  thai  they  are  striving  hard  to  get  their 
writing  up  to  our  Certificate  standard,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  work,  we  believe  that  many  will  be 
successful. 

Specimens  have  been  received  from  J.  J, 
Theobald's  students  of  the  Actual  Business 
College,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  students  are  taking 
much  interest  in  the  work  and  are  progressing 
nicely.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Theobald  sent 
us  the  specimens  he  sent  a  list  of  forty-one  sub- 
scriptions. There  is  always  a  reason  for  good 
work; 

M.  M.  Lindsay,  Kinyon's  Commercial  Col- 
lege, New  Bedford,  Mass.,  recently  sent  speci- 
mens from  his  penmanship  class  which  show 
that  the  students  are  dilligently  workihg  for  B. 
E.  Certificates. 

Fine  ornamental  specimens  and  cards  have 
been  received  from  H.  J.  Ennis,  Portland,  Ore. 
These  specimens  were  written  with  an  ink  and 
with  a  touch  that  produces  a  very  delicate  hair 
line.  At  the  same  time  the  shades  stand  out 
black  and  strong  which  indicate  that  Mr.  Enuis 
is  not  only  able  to  swing  the  pen  very  skillfully, 
but  is  also  able  to  mix  good  ink.  When  we  re- 
ceive such  beautifiU  specimens  we  always  re- 
gret that  it  is  impossible  to  engrave  all  good 
things  received  and  thus  let  our  readers  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  also. 

L.  C.  Anderson,  Alcester,  S.  Dak.,  is  not  only 
aloverof  Hne  ornamental  penmanship,  but  is 
also  able  to  execute  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  cards 
recently  received  from  him.  He  also  has  con- 
siderable skill  at  card  carving. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wiseley,  supervisor  of  mriting,  St. 
Marys,  Ohio,  recently  favored  us  with  some  very 
excellent  specimens  of  penmanship,  both  busi- 
ness and  ornamental,  and  some  novelty  knife 
cards  with  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  designs  thereon,  indicating  a  combi- 
nation of  skill  and  humor  quite  in  keeping  witli 
the  job  he  holds. 

Miss  Mary  Ellison,  commercial  teacher  and 
supervisorof  writing,  in  the  public  schools  of 
Crystal  Falls,  Mich.,  recently  sent  samples  of 
the  writing  done  in  the  various  grades  by  the 
pupils.  The  work  submitted  is  excellent 
throughout.  Movement  is  being  taught  from 
the  1st  to  the  8th  grade,  and  is  being  secured  as 
well,  which  is  proof  that  the  teaching  is  suffi- 
cient and  successful. 


By  Mildred  Schlarmann,  student  of  J.  M.  Moose,  penman  In  the  Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Ohio  And  Michigan  Meetings 

The  North  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Cleveland,  Oct.  24  and  85  at 
which  time  supervisors  and  teachers  of  writing 
held  a  sectional  meeting  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Emily  W.  (jettine.  of  Yonngstown. 
Messrs.  F.  F.  Musrush,  of  Lakewood,  A.  S. 
Gregg,  of  Lorain,  and  C.  A.  Barnett,  of  Cleve- 
land, each  gave  instructive  and  interesting  talks 
or  papers  followed  by  a  very  lively  but  har- 
monious discussion  by  a  half  dozen  or  more 
people  including  your  editor.  Mr.  W.  Beecher 
Lee,  of  Wadsworth,  was  elected  chairman  for 
the  coming  year. 

THE  COMMERCIAL    SECTION. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  T.  L.  Caskey, 
of  Lorain  High  School  as  Leader,  and  G.  L. 
Caskey.  of  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  as 
Secretary.  The  Leader  had  scheduled  a  splen- 
did program  and  each  speaker  showed  evidence 
of  doing  his  best  to  prove  worthy  of  the  task  as- 
signed htm. 

Mr.  Clinton  L.  Huflfman,  of  Kayen  High 
School,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  presented  his 
method  of  developing  profit-and-loss  state- 
ments and  balance-sheets.  Mr.  HufTmanihand- 
led  his  subject  in  a  forceful  and  impressive  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  James  S.  Curry,  of  the  Cleveland  High 
School  of  Commerce,  interested  the  teachers 
with  his  methods  of  teaching  typewriting  and 
supplemented  his  discussion  with  a  practical 
demonstration,  having  one  of  his  beginning 
pupils  work  under  his  direction.  Mr.  Curry  is  a 
master  teacher  of  both  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing, and  his  enthusiastic  talk  to  the  teachers 
cannot  but  result  in  benefit  to  the  pupils  of 
North  F.astern  Ohio  Schools. 

Mr.  Harrison,  also  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, aroused  considerable  interest  by  his  dis- 
cussion of  "Teaching  versus  Proof-reading  in 
the  Typewriting  Department."  Mr.  Harrison 
spoke  also  on  the  time  at  which  speed  should 
begin  in  the  study  of  shorthand  and  recom- 
mended measures  for  obtaining  results  along 
this  line.  Mr.  Harrison  was  frank  in  presenting 
his  original  ideas,  and  threw  out  a  challenge  to 
any  shorthand  teacher  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
enter  into  a  speed-developing  contest. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Davis,  Representative  of  the  Rem- 
ington Typewiiter  Co..  of  New  York  City,  gave 
a  forcible  talk  on  "How  to  Create  Enthusiasm." 

The  teachers  went  out  from  the  Institute  with 
a  new  interest  in  their  work. 


In  Michigan 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Ann  Arbor  Oct.  30,  31  and  Nov.  1,  Gov- 
ernor Ferris  being  one  of  the  speakers. 

The  commercial  teachers  held  an  interesting, 
well  attended  session  Friday  morning,  Mr.  Ivan 
Chapman,  of  Detroit,  presiding.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred were  in  attendance. 

Messrs.  P.  R.  Cleary,  of  Ypsilanti.  Wm.  H. 
Kerman,  of  Detroit,  and  Miss  Mary  T.  Bryan,  of 
Muskegon,  proved  good  program  timber,  Mr. 
D.  W.  McMillan,  of  Detroit  led  the  discussion, 
and  Mr.  David  Friday  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  sent  a  splendid  substitute  who  pre- 
sented an  excellent  paper  on  "University  Re- 
quirements in  Commercial  Subjects."  A  num- 
ber of  discussions  followed,  much  interest  was 
manifested,  and  progress  assured.  P.  R.  Cleary 
of  Ypsilanti,  was  elected  president  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  F.  P.  Koefgen  was  elected  sec- 
retary. 

The  penmanship  teachers  met  in  the  after- 
noon and  held  an  interesting  meeting,  nearly 
one  hundred  being  present. 


S.  B.  Norcross,  of  Kalamazoo,  presided.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Hays,  of  Adrian,  presented  a  splendid  pa- 
per on  "Writing  and  Spelling  in  Rural  Schools.'. 
Your  editor  spoke  on  "Montessori  and  Other 
Extreme!*  in  Writing"  which  was  interestingly 
discussed  by  Supt.  Wright,  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Supr.  Purdy,  of  Saginaw,  Miss  Rovick,  of  Mus- 
kegon, and  others.  Certificates  for  best  exhib- 
its in  writing  were  awarded  Muskegon,  Manis- 
tee, and  Port  Huron.  Next  year  doubtless 
many  more  certificates  will  be  captured.  We 
have  never  attended  a  lietter  meeting.  J.  L. 
Holtsclaw,  of  Detroit,  was  chosen  president  and 
H.  B.  Hays,  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 


A  Trip  To  Toledo  and  Ypsilanti. 


A  visit  with  F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  of  the  new  Scott 
Higli  School,  of  Toledo,  disclosed  a  most  com- 
plete educational  equipment  and  a  thoroughly 
organized  modern  educational  institution.  Mr. 
Demorest,  principal,  who  by  the  way,  is  a  son  of 
the  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  at  Marysville,  O. 

Mr.  Jaeger  secures  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
with  the  minimum  of  assistance  and  effort  by 
coupling  progressive  pedagogy  with  practical 
instruction,  employing  effectively  the  recita- 
tion method  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  actual 
business  practice. 

The  Davis  Business  College  betokened  pros- 
perity and  progress. 

TheTri-State  Business  College,  C.  H.  Mel- 
chior,  proprietor,  was  well  filled  with  young 
ambitious  appreciative  pupils  bent  on  a  practi- 
cal, bread-butter  education. 

At  Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  we  found  the  Cleary  Col- 
lege well  attended  by  young  men  and  young 
women  many  <if  whom  are  qualifying  for  com- 
mercial teaching  by  dividing  their  time  between 
the  Cleary  College,  and  the  State  Normal,  lo- 
cated in  that  city. 

In  the  public  schools,  of  Ypsilanti  we  found 
Superintendent  Arbaugh  alert  to  modern  edu- 
cational needs  and  his  progressive  corps  of 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Shaw, 
training  pupils  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth 
in  the  graceful  act  of  writing  well,  good  black- 
board writing,  healthful  and  efficient  positions, 
and  arm  movement  being  emphasized^this  year. 
And  results  are  speaking  for  the  efforts  put 
orth. 


Central  Ohio  Organizes. 


A  Commercial  Section  was  added  to  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Teachers'  Association  on  Friday, 
Nov.  7,  1913,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  meeting  was 
called  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Beckett,  of  Springfield,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. Those  present  voted  aye  unanimously  for 
organization  and  elected  R.  H.  HofThines  of 
Columbus,  chairman  and  W.  L.  Ohmert,  secre- 
tary. 

This  was  a  lively  little  meeting.  Five  minute 
talks  were  made  by  Miss  Huntiscker  of  Spring- 


field, Mr  M.  L.  Fossett,  of  Urbana,  CM.  Book- 
man, of  Columbus  andElizabeth  Valter,  of  Day- 
ton. The  topics  in  the  Question  Box  Depart- 
ment were  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Blue,  Mr, 
Bookman,  Mr.  HofThines  Miss  Valter,  Miss 
Pike,  Mr.  Fossett,  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Priest. 

Central  Ohio  teachers,  join  and  attend  the 
meeting  next  summer.  You  will  hear  from  the 
secretary. 

When  the  North-Eastern  people  get  with  the 
Central  next  summer  at  Cedar  Point,  the 
North- Western  and  the  South-Eastern  people 
will  find  it  necessary  to  fall  to  and  make  it  the 
biggest  state  commercial  meeting  in  the  U,  S, 
—  [Editor], 
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FEDERATION  FORECAST. 

The  holidays  will  soon  be  here  with 
their  cheer,  fraternal  spirit,  and  op- 
portunities. One  of  the  opportunities, 
one  which  concerns  the  professional 
and  fraternal  welfare  of  our  co-work- 
ers, is  to  meet  together  in  Chicago, 
Dec.  29,  30,  and  31,  1913. 

No  meeting  of  the  national  organi- 
zation was  ever  more  portentous 
than  the  one  this  year.  People  are 
interested  as  they  have  not  been  for 
years.  The  attendance  is  likely  to 
exceed  any  previous  meeting.  YOU 
can  make  it  larger  and  better  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

Through  extravagance  and  ill  ad- 
vised action  the  organization  became 
financially  embarrassed  three  years 
ago,  and  itis  still  short  in  its  finances, 
as  such  organizations  are  apt  to  be, 
but  through  exceptional  economy  and 
unselfish  service  on  the  part  of  the 
present  President  and  General  Secre- 
tary, the  worst  of  the  storm  has  been 
weathered  with  prospects  of  success 
and  prosperity  at  Chicago. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  maka 
it  a  national  professional  success: 
level  headed  officers,  economical  ad- 
ministration, and  progressive  poli- 
cies. And  it  is  up  to  YOU  to  see 
that  they  obtain. 

The  program,  although  veiled  with 
secrecy,  promises  to  be  exceptionally 
interesting,  helpful  and  entertaining. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
tendency  to  bury  old  hatchets  and  get 
together  for  the  general  good  of  com- 
mercial education.  So  let  us  all 
come  together  with  the  spirit  of  co- 
operative success,  which  means  with 
no  selfish  interests  to  serve  and  no 
financial  axes  to  grind. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  move  to 
abandon  the  old  organization  and 
to  form  a  new  one,  but  we  believe 
the  organization  is  good  as  it  is'and 
that  it  is  far  better  to  improvejifthan 
to  start  all  over  again.  The  organi- 
zation is  well  planned  but  itjhas  been 
poorly  manned  now  and  then.  There- 
fore it  is  YOU  and  I  who  are  at  fault 
and  not  the  organization. 

Send  on  your  membership  fee,  at- 
tend if  you  can,  and  work  unselfishly 
and  enthusiastically  for  the  success 
of  the  Federation  and  the  meeting 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  inspiring 
and  successful  ever  held,  and  the  or- 
ganization will  once  again  assume 
the  initiative  and  leadership  which 
characterized  it  in  the  distant  past. 


TO  YOU 

Fellow  Teachers : 

There  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  three  thousand  commer- 
cial schools,  public  and  private,  in 
this  country  with  an  average,  per- 
haps, of  five  teachers  to  each  school 
—between  fifteen  and  twenty  thou- 
sand teachers  of  commercial  sub- 
jects. How  many  of  them  are  affiliat- 
ed with  a  teachers'  organization  ? 
Probably  not  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
For  the  good  of  the  profession  and 
for  their  own  good  every  commercial 
teacher  should  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration. True,  all  cannot  attend 
every  meeting,  but  the  membership 
should  be  kept  up.  The  printed  report 
of  the  proceedings  is  worth  far  more 
to  a  teacher  than  the  cost  of  member- 
ship. A  large  permanent  membership 
means  a  more  valuable  report;  it 
means  possibly  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion that  will  contain  much  of  inter- 
est and  benefit  to  the  members  of  the 
Federation  and  to  the  profession. 

We  should  have  a  permanent  mem- 
bership of  at  least  three  thousand 
and  we  should  have  not  less  than  one 
thousand  at  the  Chicago  meeting. 
The  Committee  on  Arrangements 
have  worked  out  a  program  of  unus- 
ual excellence,  and  there  will  be 
many  good  things  that  are  not  sched- 
uled on  the  program.  A  pleasant  and 
profitable  time  is  assured  all.  The 
renewal  of  old  friendships  and  the 
making  of  new  ones;  the  giving  and 
gathering  of  new  ideas  and  methods; 
the  inspiration  of  association  with 
your  fellow  teachers  will  make  a  fit- 
ting finish  to  your  year's  labors.  We 
are  looking  for  the  biggest  and  best 
convention  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  ever 
held. 

The  Sherman   House,    Chicago,  is 
the  place;  December  29-31  is  the  time. 
Fraternally, 
F.  M.  VanAntwerp,  Pres. 


PROGRAM    OF    THE     NATIONAL 

COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS' 

FEDERATION. 

HOTEL    SHERMAN,     CHICAGO,     DEC.     29, 

30,  31,  1913. 

Owing  to  the  length  and  nature  of 
the  1913  program  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation,  the 
committee  on  arrangements  and  the 
executive  committees  of  the  affiliated 
associations  will  not  be  ready  to  an- 
nounce the  complete  program  until 
about  November  20. 


As  showing  the  character  of  the  va- 
rious programs,  the  Penmanship  As- 
sociation alone  will  have  at  least 
seventy-five  speakers  on  its  program. 
On  account  of  the  unique  features  of 
the  various  programs,  the  work  of 
preparing  them  has  been  greater 
than  usual  and  requires  more  time. 

The  committees  have  been  exerting 
themselves  strenuously  on  the  sever- 
al programs  since  October  1,  while  a 
tentative  outline  could  have  been 
given  out,  the  board  of  governors 
deemed  it  wise  to  wait  until  they 
could  confidently  announce  the 
speakers  who  would  be  present. 

The  complete  program  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  next  issue  of  "Federa- 
tion Talk,"  the  official  organ  of  the 
Federation,  which  will  be  mailed 
from  the  General  .Secretary's  office 
the  last  week  in  November.  All 
teachers  whose  names  appear  on  the 
records  will  receive  a  copy.  Others 
should  write  to  the  General  Secretary 
for  a  copy  which  will  be  gladly  sent. 
"Federation  Talk"  will  also  contain 
important  news,  including  illustra- 
tions, regarding  the  activity  of  the 
Federation  during  the  past  two 
months. 

There  will  be  many  new  features  in 
the  Federation  program  this  year. 
Many  prominent  men  and  women  in 
commercial  education  will  speak. 
The  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  no 
less  vitally  important  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  commercial  school  prob- 
lems. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
accommodate  all  who  attend  with 
most  desirable  rooms  either  ,at  the 
hotel  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Holm,  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  will 
answer  all  questions  regarding  ac- 
commodations. 

It  may  be  an  interesting  piece  of 
news  to  those  planning  to  attend  the 
Chicago  meeting  that  there  will  be  a 
Community  Christmas  Tree  in  that 
city  during  convention  week.  This 
will  be  worth  coming  miles  to  see. 

Rest  assured  that  the  program 
makers  will  acquit  themselves  nobly 
and  that  they  will  have  numerous 
surprises  and  a  distinct  educational 
feast  for  those  who  attend. 

For  information  regarding  hotel 
rates,  railway  routes,  and  Federa- 
tion affairs  address 

Walter  E.  Ingersoll, 
General  Secretary, 
1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  (jarden  City  Commercial  College.  Mis- 
soula. Mont.,  formerly  owned  and  managed  by 
E.  C.  Reilz,  was  sold  last  July  to  Prof.  Edwin 
Koch  and  Prof.  A.  H.  Dixon,  who  have  changed 
the  name  of  the  school  to  the  Missoula  Business 
&  Normal  College.  Prof.  Koch  was  with  the 
Butte  Business  College  tor  twelve  years,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  Normal  Department  of  that 
school.  Prof.  Dixon  was  formerly  with  the 
same  school,  also,  but  more  recently  from  Bell- 
ingham,  Wash.,  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  Wilson  Business 
College,  Inc.  He  also  owns  an  interest  in  the 
Bellingham  School. 
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THE    GREATEST  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATION CONVENTION   IN 
HISTORY 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among 
commercial  school  people  that  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  in  Chicago  next 
December  29,  30  and  31  will  be  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  commercial 
education.  Events  of  the  last  two 
years  and  the  present  status  of  com- 
mercial education  are  leading  up  to 
an  epoch-making  convention.  It  will 
not  be  due  to  any  design  or  entirely 
to  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  program 
—the  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
business  educators  for  an  exchange 
of  sectional  experience  and  views  and 
the  realization,  as  never  before,  of  a 
need  for  co-operation  in  the  fullest 
spirit,  will  demand  it. 

The  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  has  the  native  virility 
and  professional  spirit  and  all  that  is 
necessary'to  sweep  the  country  with 
its  potential  power  and  usefulness  is 
the  fortuitous  combination  of  people 
and  conditions.  That  combination 
of  persons,  conditions  and  patriotic 
spirit  of  self-preservation  will  come 
at  Chicago  next  December,  unless 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  cleverly 
misleading.  The  effect  this  meeting 
will  have  upon  the  future  of  commer- 
cial teaching  and  the  management 
and  advertising  of  private  business 
schools  will  be  pronounced.  The 
school  man  who  does  not  scent  this 
approaching  revival  and  reaching 
out  for  a  sort  of  readjustment  is  sure- 
ly allowing  his  foresight  to  become 
atrophied. 

This  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction has  been  produced  partly  by 
the  keen  consciousness  that  the  old 
ideal  of  instruction  and  management 
have  served  theirusefulness.  Schools 
have  worked  their  methods  and  ideas 
to  depletion.  The  public  has  been 
educating  itself  to  the  new  vocational 
training  of  the  age.  The  public  now 
recognizes  a  new  profession — the  Pro- 
fession of  Business.  It  says,  "If 
your  schools  do  not  teach,  some  one 
else  will."  This  view  of  public  opin- 
ion has  recently  expressed  itself  in 
the  organization  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Corporation  Schools. 
Among  the  powerful  concerns  promi- 
nent in  the  movement  are  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Westinghouse 
Company,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Yale 
and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  York  Edison  Company,  etc.  The 
corporations  aim  to  give  their  em- 
ployees a  business  college  education 
that  will  increase  their  efficiency  in 
terms  of  productive  capacity.  They 
claim  house  instruction  is  forced  up- 
on them  as  a  necessity  owing  to  the 
small  proportion  of  young  people  who 
receive  vocational  training  before 
seeking  employment  with  them. 


The  truth  is  that  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation  sprang 
into  existence  at  a  timewhen  such  an 
organization  was  neither  necessary 
nor  appreciated.  The  local  and  sec- 
tional associations  followed  instead 
of  preceding  the  national  organiza- 
tion. The  latter  has  never  had  the 
conditions  necessary  for  it  to  fully 
justify  its  existence  and  minister  to 
complex  interests  in  the  largest 
sense. 

Now,  however,  the  country  is  very 
well  organized  sectionally,  and,  in 
view  of  the  federation  of  similar  sec- 
tional associations,  the  time  seems 
to  be  near  when  national  amalgama- 
tion of  commercial  school  bodies  is 
both  necessary  and  highly  advanta- 
geous. Precisely  how  the  commer- 
cial school  interests  of  the  country 
will  join  forces  for  self-preservation, 
expansion  and  advancement  no  man 
can  definitely  foresee.  He  can  proph- 
esy, but  that  is  all.  One  fact  is  rap- 
idly crystalizing  in  the  minds  of 
those  prominent  in  school  councils, 
and  that  is  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  era  in  business  training.  It  is 
firmly  believed  by  many  that  when 
the  National  Federation  of  Teachers 
and  Managers  meets  in  Chicago  next 
December,  some  constructive  and 
epochal  work  will  be  initiated,  the 
fruits  of  which  will  be  definite,  bene-^ 
ficial  and  permanent  and  universally 
felt. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  concerns 
here  mentioned  as  forming  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation 
Schools  were  first  organized  locally 
for  giving  practical  instruction  to 
their  employees.  Now,  although 
their  fields  of  activity  are  dissimilar, 
they  have  united,  they  say,  because 
their  schools  can  be  more  easily  and 
economically  conducted,  with  assur- 
ance of  better  results,  than  the  sep- 
arate corporations  could  do  it.  Is  it 
not  then  a  timely  suggestion  that  in 
the  planning  and  holding  of  commer- 
cial school  conventions,  the  matter 
of  economy  and  efficiency  should  be 
considered?  If  the  amalgamation  and 
coordination  of  associations  is  profit- 
able elsewhere,  why  not  in  the  school 
field?  The  business  corporations, al- 
though much  maligned,  go  about 
achieving  their  excellent  results  in  a 
result-producing  way.  They  set  their 
standard  high  and  then  reach  it  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  money 
and  labor.  Pride  and  jealousy  quick- 
ly yield  when  there  is  evident  a  pros- 
pect of  gain  financially  or  otherwise. 
The  school  interests  of  the  country 
will  have  to  conduct  their  public 
councils  along  similar  lines  if  they 
are  to  continue  their  existence.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  of  the  Feder- 
ation's life,  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  used  up,  both  wisely 
and  unwisely;  but  there  is  a  stiffen- 
ing demand  now  that  every  dollar 
shall  earn  the  commercial  rate  of  in- 
terest in  benefits. 


The  time  has  come  for  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  to 
perform  its  greatest  service  since  its 
inception.  There  is  a  new  spirit  per- 
vading the  country,  and  it  will  reach 
its  climax  in  Chicago,  December  29, 
30  and  31,  1913. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion is  W.  E.  Ingersoll,  1123  Broad- 
way New  York.  He  is  the  official  in 
charge  of  membership. 


PENMANSHIP  PROGRAM 

1.  A  five  minute  demonstration  on 
the  twenty-six  letters,  by  as  many 
penmen,  and  a  five  minute  discussion 
on  each  letter  will  be  a  headlinet. 
260  minutes  and  then  some,  is  going 
to  be  alloted  to  this  one  topic. 

2.  Loops  and  angles. 

3.  Health,  enthusiasm  and  efficien- 
cy. 

4.  Importance  of  Penmenship  in 
Public  Schools. 

5.  Should  a  first  grade  pupil  be 
taught  arm  movement  first,  then 
change  to  muscular,  if  so,  when? 

6.  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
a  large  writing  class  where  new  pu- 
pils are  entering  almost  daily  and 
must  work  along  with  other  students 
who  have  been  in  the  class  three  or 
four  months? 

As  the  program , is  a  veiled  one  as 
to  those  who  take  part,  the  names  are 
withheld.  You  can  say,  however, 
that  the  cream  of  the  profession  is 
represented.  Several  are  new  ones 
to  the  Federation.  Among  them  will 
be  many  of  the  gentler  sex.  You  can 
also  safely  say  that  there  will  be  sur- 
prises without  number  to  the  mem- 
ijers  at  this  coming  meeting  and  they 
will  miss  the  time  of  their  lives  if 
they  do  not  show  up  Christmas  week. 
This  will  be  the  convention  of  Con- 
ventions. No  live  teacher  ought  to 
miss  it. 

1.  The  following  is  a  sample  of 
some  of  the  descriptions  sent  in  of  the 
speakers:  One   says:  "My  alternate 

will  be ,  Supervisor  of 

writing  at ■ ,  Mich.  He  au- 
thorizes the  following  description 
given  by  a  pupil:  Pink  haired,  gold 
toothed  head  behind  a  pair  of  nose 
glasses  filled  with  muscular  move- 
ment." 

2.  Another  says  :  "You  may  des- 
cribe me  as  follows  :  A  round-faced, 
bald-headed  high  school  teacher, 
schooled  at  Valparaiso  and  teaching 
muscular  movement  for  the  past 
eight  years,  Mr. ." 

3.  Another,  "I  am  5  feet  11,  weigh 
160  lbs.,  light  complexion,  long  arms 
and  long  fingers,  wide  hands,  have 
practiced  muscular  movement  25 
years.  I  am  married  and  have  one 
boy  two  and  one  half  years  old  and 
he  is  using  muscular  movement,  too 
I   have  a  round  face  and  pug  nose. 

{Couti?i7ied  on  page  23.) 
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BOOKKEEPING    AND 
ACCOUNTANCY 

H.   F.   ROBE  Y, 

Eagan  School  of  Business, 

HACKENSACK,  N.  Y. 

1i  "11 — 11 'I —  II 


Notes  and  Drafts. 

Notes  and  Drafts  have  in  recent  years  taken 
a  very  important  place  in  business  transactions- 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  explained  to  students  of  bookkeep- 
ing in  every  relation  to  business  transactions. 
The  writer  has  in  recent  years  observed  that  the 
average  student  has  more  trouble  in  classifying 
entries  where  notes  and  drafts  are  used  than  in 
any  other  kind  of  transaction.  This,  I  think  is 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  majority 
of  commercial  teachers  do  not  spend  enough 
time  in  explaining  this  division  of  the  subject- 
To  my  mind  there  cannot  be  too  much  time 
utilized  in  drilling  the  students  in  this  subject. 


It  has  always  been  a  practice  of  the  writer  (and 
I  think  it  a  good  one)  to  illustrate  the  use  of  a 
draft  and  the  relation  of  each  party  thereto,  by 
the  use  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  There  being 
three  points  to  the  triangle,  also  three  parties  to 
each  draft.  Therefore,  I  represent  the  drawer  a^ 
the  right  hand  corner  of  the  base :  the  drawee  at 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  base;  and  the  payee 
at  the  apex:  With  the  diagram  complete,  I 
then  explain  the  obligation  the  drawer  is  under 
to  the  drawee:  also  the  drawer  to  the  payee 
When  I  have  fully  explained  this  part  of  the 
work,  I  then  write  a  draft  on  the  blackboard.  A 
drew  a  10-day  sight  draft  upon  B,  who  accepts  it 
in  favor  of  C.  I  then  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions and  have  the  students  make  the  entries. 

(a)  What  entry  should  A  make? 

(b)  Debit  C  and  credit  B. 

(a)  What  entry  should  B  make? 

(b)  Debit  A  and  credit  Notes  Payable. 

(a)  Wliat  entry  slioul.l  C  make? 

(b)  Debit  Notes  Receivable  and  credit  A. 

(a)  The  10  days  having  elapsed,  what  entry 
df>es  the  drawee  B  make? 

(b)  Debit  Notes  Payable  and  credit  Cash. 

(a)  What  entry  does  the  Payee  C  make? 

(b)  Del)it  Cash  and  credit  Notes  Receivable. 
Thus  you  will  see  there  must  be   five  entries 

made  by  the  different  parties  to  the  draft  before 
it  is  completely  cancelled. 

It  takes  a  great  <leal  of  time  and  patience  to  get 
all  the  students  to  thoroughly  unilerstand  these 
different  steps,  but  if  the  teacher  has  his  work  at 
heart,  he  will  spare  neither  time  nor  pains  until 
all  the  students  under  his  supervision  thorough- 
ly understand  each  transaction  and  can  apply 
them  to  the  different  transactions  of  a  similar 


nature  that  may  come  up  from  day  to  day  as 
they  pursue  their  course  to  completion. 

The  draft  is  used  very  frequently  today  where 
there  has  been  no  credit  established  between 
firms.  Instead  of  shipping  the  goods  as  in 
former  years  and  opening  an  account  with  the 
new  firm,  the  gootis  are  shipped,  and  a  sight 
draft  with  Bill  of  Lading  attached  is  sent  to  a 
bank  in  the  same  city  where  the  goods  have 
been  shipped.  The  purchaser  must  pay  the 
draft  in  order  to  get  the  Bill  of  Lading  before  he 
can  lift  the  goods  from  the  railway  company. 

In  the  following  illustration  I  will  show  the 
entries  that  are  required  for  a  time  draft  with  in- 
terest. 

(ai  William  Burns  drew  a  draft  with  interest 
on  Charles  Walters  in  favor  of  Lewis  Frear. 
The  draft  was  accepted  by  Charles  Walters,  (a.^ 
What  entry  should  William  Burns  make  ? 

("b)  Debit  Lewis  Frear  and  credit  Charles 
Walters. 

(a)    What  entry  should  Charles  Walters  make  ? 

(bj  Debit  William  Burns  and  credit  Notes 
Payable. 

(a)  What  entry  should  Lewis  Frear  make  ? 

(b)  Debit  Notes  Receivable  and  credit  Wil- 
liam Burns. 

(a)  When  Charles  Walters  pays  the  draft  and 
interest  at  maturity,  what  entry  should  he  make  ? 

(b)  Debit. Notes  Payable  and  Interest  and 
credit  Cash. 

(a)  When  Lewis  Frear  receives  payment  for 
the  draft  and  interest  at  maturity,  what  entry 
does  he  make? 

(b)  Debit  Cash  antl  credit  Notes  Receivable 
and  Interest. 

(a)  If  Lewis  Frear  receives  cash  for  the  draft 
and  interest,  less  discount,  before  it  is  due,  what 
entry  should  he  make  ? 

(b)  Debit  Cash  and  discount  and  credit  Notes 
Receivable  and  Interest. 

(a)  If  Charles  Walters  pays  the  draft  and  in- 
terest, less  discount,  before  it  is  due,  what  entry 
should  he  make  ? 

(b)  Debit  Notes  Payable' and  Interest  and 
credit  Cash  and  Discount. 

(a)  If  Lewis  Frear  transferred  the  draft  before 
maturity  and  less  a  discount  to  J.  B.  Williams  to 
apply  on  account,  what  entry  should  Lewis 
Frear  make  ? 

(b)  DebitJ.  B.  Williams  and  Discount  and 
credit  Notes  Receivable  and  Interest. 

(a)  What  entry  should  J.  B.  Williams  make  ? 

(b)  Debit  Notes  Receivable  and  Interest  and 
credit  Lewis  Frear  and  Discount. 

The  above  is  the  method  the  writer  uses  in 
explaining  the  entries  to  be  made  in  this  con- 
nection. Frequent  drills  should  be  given  to 
keep  the  subject  freshjin  the  student's  mind. 

The  question  is  often  asked  in  how  many 
ways  may  negotiable  papers  be  handled.  To 
this  question  I  would  say  they  may  be  handled 
in  four  ways,  viz.,  received,  transferred,  drawn 
and  paid  or  accepted.  During  each  succeeding 
month,  the  writer  wishes  to  present  a  problem 
in  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy  for  teachers 
and  advanced  students. 

The  solution  of  the  following  problem  will 
appear  in  the  January  number  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator. 


The  Prosperous;Company  is  organized  undej 
the  law-s  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  conduct  a 
manufacturing  business.  The  authorized  capi. 
tal  is  8500,000.00  divided  into  8250,000,00  com- 
mon,and  8350,000.00  preferred  stock,  par  value 
of  shares  8100.00.  Five  incorporators  subscribe 
each  for  one  share  of  common  stock  at  face 
value.  John  Peters,  one  of  the  incorporators, 
purchases  from  three  manufacturing  companies 
their  complete  plants  for  8499,500.00  and  trans- 
fers said  plants  to  the  Prosperous  Company  for 
the  remaining  8499,500.00  of  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  and  8100,000.00  of  First  Mortgage 
5  per  cent  bonds  out  of  a  total  issue  of  bonds 
amounting  to  8150,000.00.  leaving  850,000.00 
of  bonds  in  the  treasury.  The  incorporators  then 
pay  in  cash  for  their  respective  subscriptions. 

The  individual  assets  acquired  are  as  follows: 
land  and  buildings.  875,000;  plant  and  ma- 
chinery, $200,000.00;  tools,  equipment  and 
fixtures.  850,000.00;  inventories,  8100,000.00; 
accounts  receivable,  gond  828,000.00.  doubtful, 
85,000.00;  cash,  $12,000.00. 

Prepare  (a)  opening  entries  for  books  of  the 
Prosperous  Company,  (b)  initial  balance  sheet 
showing  the  Company's  financial  condition. 

(Note  I :  The  above  problem  was  given  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
the  Degree  of  C.  P.  A.  in  June,  1911. 


OFFERS  $500,000  FOR  COLLEGE  OF 
COMMERCE 

New  York,  Nov.  6.— An  anonymous 
donor  has  offered  $500,000  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  free  college  of 
commerce  in  New  York  City,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  made  today  at 
a  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

The  gift  is  conditional  on  the  do- 
nation of  $200,000  additional.  This 
$200,000,  it  was  said,  has  been  already 
pledged. 

The  school  will  be  devoted  to  high- 
er commercial  training.— Press  Dis- 
patch. 

We  hope  the  above  may  be  realized. 
Such  an  institution  is  needed  in  sev- 
eral large  centers  of  population  such 
as  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
St.  Louis,  &c.,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  until  they  will  exist. 

Broad  commercial  training  is  as 
necessary  as  in  any  other  line  of  hu- 
man effort,  and  more  universally 
needed  than  in  many  special  lines. 
Commercial  ability  of  university  cal- 
ibre is  a  growing  need  in  our  com- 
mercial, industrial  and  political  life. 


CHICAGO 
DEC.  29, 
30  and  31 
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ARITHMETIC 

O.    S.    SMITH, 
Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Article  9. 

If  percentage  has  peen  properly 
presented  to  the  class  there  is  not 
much  that  can  be  said  on  the  subjects 
of  Stocks  and  Bonds.  These  subjects 
are  the  application  of  percentage  and 
all  the  rules  used  in  percentage  may 
be  applied  here. 

The  difficulty  is  for  the  student  to 
master  the  terms  used  and  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  what  they  really 
are.  In  other  words,  the  difficulty  is 
not  in  the  arithmetical  processes  em- 
ployed but  in  knowing  what  a  given 
process  will  oroduce  and  the  reason 
back  of  it. 

For  instance, I  have  had  students 
say  they  could  not  see  how  or  why  a 
share  of  stock  for  $100  could  be  sold 
for  more  or  less  than  |100.  In  many 
cases  they  do  not  even  understand  the 
quotation  of  stocks  or  bonds,  i.  e.  if 
they  see  the  expression,  78},  it  is  sim- 
ply an  unintelligible  number.  An- 
other thing  that  is  particularly  con- 
fusing is  to  teach  these  two  subjects 
together.  They  undoubtedly  should 
be  taught  separately  just  as  much  as 
interest  and  bank  discount  are  taken 
up  as  separated  subjects.  About  the 
only  resemblance  between  stocks  and 
bonds  is  that  they  are  issued  by  cor- 
porations and  that  they  are  both  appli- 
cations of  percentage.  In  all  other  es- 
sentials they  are  different  and  should 
be^studied  from  different  standpoints, 
and  in  dealing  with  these  subjects 
here  we  shall  consider  them  as  being 
separate. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  make  clear 
to  a  class  is  the  nature  of  a  share  of 
stock.  It  is  not  the  beautifully  en- 
graved article  that  is  generally  sold 
to  the  public,  but  a  share  of  stock 
really  represents  a  group  of  rights  to 
the  person  who  has  paid   his   money. 

The  certificate,  or  paper,  mentioned 
above  is  only  the  evidence  of  these 
rights.  Furthermore  the  par  value 
may  be  fixed  at  any  figure  that  is  suit- 
able to  the  incorporators.  If  possi- 
ble, a  copy  of  the  law  should  be  pro- 
cured and  a  few  sections  of  the  law 
read  to  the  class.  These  laws  gener- 
ally have  different  names  in  the 
states,  but  a  copy  of  them  can  be  pro- 
cured by  writing  to  the  secretary  of 
state  of  your  own  state  and  ask- 
ing for  a  copy  of  the  private  corpora- 
tion laws.  Generally  a  few  sections 
of  the  law  read  to  the  class  will  clear 
up  many  points  that  have  been  dark 
for  days. 


Then  take  up  the  question  of  quo- 
tations with  the  class.  Get  them  to 
see  that  78}  means  two  different 
things  and  the  student  himself  must 
generally  determine  which  one  of  the 
two  he  is  going  to  have  the  expression 
mean.  78}  can  be  read  as  78}  cents  for 
each  dollar  of  par  value  of  the  stock, 
or  where  the  shares  are  of  a  par 
value  of  $100,  it  can  be  read  as 
$78.25  for  one  share.  To  make  this 
clear,  let  us  take  a  problem  like  the 
following  and  illustrate  this  differ- 
ence in  meaning  :  Find  the  cost  of 
100  shares  of  stock  at  78}. 

100  shares  would  have  a  par  value 
of  $10,000  and  if  we  take  78}  to  mean 
78}  cents  on  each  dollar  of  par  value, 
we  would  have  10,000x$.78}  or  $7825. 
Now  if  we  regard  78}  to  be  $78.25  for 
one  share  we  have  simply  78.25x100  or 
$7825. 

Thus  we  see  it  is  important  to  have 
this  part  made  perfectly  clear  or 
there  will  be  trouble  later. 

Then  the  question  of  brokerage 
should  be  taken  up  and  numerous  il- 
lustrations made  that  will  make  this 
question  clear.  It  is  very  frequently 
a  good  plan  to  change  the  rate  of 
brokerage  to  an  equivalent  in  money. 
For  instance,  if  the  par  value  of  a 
share  is  $100  the  brokerage  at  the 
usual  rate,  J%,  would  be  \2\  cents  for 
each  share.  A  largepart  of  each  per- 
iod for  several  days  should  be  devot- 
ed to  mental  drills,  dealing  with  the 
principles  mentioned  here. 

The  order  of  work  taken  up  in  these 
drills  would  be,  as  indicated  above  ; 
first,  par  value,  second,  shares  below 
par,  third,  shares  above  par,  and  last, 
brokerage  questions.  Then  divi- 
dends should  be  presented  and  after 
this  subject  has  been  covered,  we  are 
ready  to  consider  what  rate  of  inter- 
est on  the  investment,  these  divi- 
dends are  equivalent  to. 

If  these  points  are  well  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  students  they 
will  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  stocks  but  there  are  still 
many  points  that  might  be  consider- 
ed and  could  be  taken  up  in  their 
proper  order  in  a  logical  development 
of  the  subject.  For  instance,  we  have 
not  considered  the  purchase  of  stocks 
on  a  margin  ;  how  to  get  the  book 
value  of  stocks  ;  the  effect  of  stock 
dividends  on  stock  value,  or  working 
out  stock  values  in  consolidations. 

Many  text  books  present  excellent 
lists  of  problems   on   the   subject   of 


stocks  but  it  seems  that  many  of 
them  are  a  little  weak  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  presented  and 
developed.  Careful  attention  to  this 
point  will  disclose  the  fact  that  in 
most  text  books  stocks  is  not  as  log- 
ically presented  to  the  student  as  in- 
terest, percentage,  fractions  or  other 
subjects. 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  every 
teacher  must  use  his  own  judgment 
as  to  what  subjects  measure  up  to  the 
calibre  of  his  students.  A  text  book 
is  written  to  cover  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents and  conditions,  and  sometimes 
these  books  fail  to  meet  the  particu- 
lar requirements. 

Some  of  the  problems  arising  in 
stocks  suggested  here  are  too  difficult 
for  the  ordinary;class  of  students,  yet 
for  evening  school  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances for  day  schools  they  would  be 
very  suitable.  There  are  several 
commercial  schools  where  such  prob- 
lems would  not  be  a  misfit,  but  in 
many  others  they  would  be.  The 
problems  referred  to  here  are  those 
of  marginal  purchases,  consolida- 
tions, book  values  and  stock  divi- 
dends. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the 
manner  of  developing  the  subject  of 
stocks  is  also  true  of  bonds,  except 
that  the  two  great  divisions  of  bonds 
should  be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times, 
viz.,  the  municipal  bond  and  the  pri- 
vate corporation  bond. 

The  former  is  issued  by  some  unit 
of  government  either  national,  state, 
city,  county,  township  and  town,  or 
school  district.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  public  or  people  who  have  prom- 
ised, through  their  representatives  to 
pay  money  to  the  holders  of  these 
bonds.  In  the  second  division  of 
bonds,  quite  the  opposite  is  true. 
They  are  issued  by  corporations  en- 
gaged in  some  industry  and  only  the 
corporation  has  promised  to  pay  the 
money  borrowed  upon  the  bonds. 
Back  of  these  bonds  there  is  general- 
ly nothing  but  the  property  of  the 
corporation  issuing  them.  Anindus- 
trial  corporation,  can  not,  of  its  own 
desire,  repudiate  an  issue  or  issues 
of  bonds,  while  a  unit  of  government 
may  do  so,  especially  the  sovereign 
unit,  like  a  state  or  a  nation. 

The  technical  terms  used  to  de- 
scribe bonds  are  numerous  and  more 
or  less  fanciful,  but  as  a  rule  are  eas- 
ily understood.  Like  life  insurance 
policies,  they  are  high-sounding;  and 
very  bewildering  to  many  people. 
Furthermore,  some  people  take  just 
a  little  pride  in  confessing  that  they 
cannot  understand  such  documents, 
yet  if  sufficient  time  were  taken  to 
read  them  over  they  appear  quite 
simple. 

In  the  desk  upon  which  this  article 
is  being  written  there  are  two  boxes 
full  of  pamphlets  sent  out  by  large 
brokerage  houses  describing  in  de- 
tail different  kinds  of  stock  and  bond 
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issues,  together  with  annual  state- 
ments of  railroad,  bank,  insurance 
and  manufacturing:  corporations. 

A  good  portion  of  these  papers  have 
come  to  me  through  students  who 
were  interested  in  such  matters,  and 
they  have  been  very  valuable  in  class 
work. 

Another  excellent  aid  to  the  teacher 
is  a  copy  of  different  kinds  of  stocks 
and  bonds.  Oftentimes  these  papers 
maybe  easily  f  secured  from  banks, 
trust  companies  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. They  frequently  have 
some  cancelled  bonds  or  stocks  of 
defunct  corporations  that  they  will 
gladly  give  away  for  school  purposes. 

A  few  of  these  old  papers  ought  to 
be  put  up  on  bulletin  boards  where 
they  may  be  seen  and  studied.  The 
teacher  could  take  a  period  or  so,  to 
explain  these  papers  to  the  class  and 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  The  major- 
ity of  the  class  will  soon  become  in- 
terested and  will  bring  with  them,  to 
the  class  a  number  of  old  papers  that 
are  of  extreme  interest. 

There  is  no  one  book  to  which  a 
teacher  may  go  to  get  information  in 
regard  to  the  various  kinds  of  bonds 
but  the  search  for  this  knowledge  will 
cover  a  long  period  of  time  and  a 
study  of  many  books  and  papers. 
There  are  many  books  published  that 
will  deal  with  different  phases  of  this 
question  but  there  is  no  07ie  volume 
of  moderate  size  that  willjexplain  the 
various  kinds  of  bonds,  or  stocks 
either,  as  for  that  matter. 

After  discussing  many  of  these 
things  with  the  class,  the  order  of 
work  would  be  the  same  as  suggested 
in  stocks.  First  take  up  the  cost  of 
bonds  at  par ;  second  below  par  ; 
third,  above  par.  Then,  consider 
brokerage  on  bonds  and  follow  this 
work  with  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
bond  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
investment.  Extreme  care  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  gat  the  student  to  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  bond  and  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  i?ivestment. 
This  is  an  essential  point  and  is  quite 
elementary  in  a  study  of  bonds. 

Many  interesting  and  valuable 
problems  can  be  taken  up  in  this 
work  in  regard  to  preparing  for  the 
payment  of  bonds.  In  many  cases 
the  payment  of  bonds  is  arranged  for 
by  setting  aside  a  certain  sum  of 
money  each  year,  for  the  life  of  the 
bond,  so  that  when  the  bonds  are  due 
this  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
entire  issue.  This  arrangement  is 
called  a  sinking  fund,  and  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  capable  of  cancelling  the 
bond  issue,  at  the  date  of  maturity. 
This  is  so,  only  through  the  power  of 
compound  interest. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  using 
compound  interest  tables,  annuity 
tables  and  bond  tables.  Many  of 
the  old  text  books  included  only 
the  compound   interest   tables,    and 


omitted  the  last  two.  Many  of 
the  newer  books  are  using  all  these 
tables  and  are  giving  a  practical  list 
of  problems  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
these  tables. 

It  would  seem  to  be  useless  to  take 
up  compound  interest  alone.  If  we 
stop  without  giving  the  7ises  of  com- 
pound interest  there  surely  is  no  ben- 
efit derived  from  the  bare  knowledge 
that  there  is  such  a  thing. 

The  ordinary  class  in  either  a  com- 
mercial school  or  a  high  school  could 
be  made  to  understand  the  use  of 
these  tables  by  applying  them  to 
questions  with  which  they  are  reason- 
ably familiar. 

In  many  cases  it  might  not  be  ad- 
visable to  go  into  the  question  of  how 
these  tables  are  constructed  but 
many  classes  will  soon  grasp  this 
question  if  it  is  properly  presented 
to  them.  We  shall  not  discuss  here 
the  particular  method  of  solving  any 
of  these  problems  as  they  are  all  done 
according  to  a  certain  formula,  and 
there  can  not  be  much  of  a  variation 
from  that  formula. 

After  having  covered  the  subjects 
mentioned,  I  have  always  tried  to 
test  the  knowledge  of  the  class  by 
giving  a  long  list  of  problems  divid- 
ed roughly  into  two  classes,  viz, 
"costs"  and  "investments".  These 
problems  were  taken  from  all 
sources  available,  such  as  text  books 
old  and  new,  problems  that  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  from  business  men 
and  still  others  that  were  submitted 
by  former  students. 

There  were  several  hundred  of 
them  that  could  be  used  at  different 
times,  and  with  different  classes. 

Take  for  instance,  the  division  of 
problems  under  costs  ;  we  had  a  num- 
ber of  these  problems  given  by  a 
young  man  who  was  a  cost  clerk,  in  a 
large  importing  house,  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  find  the  cost  of  impor- 
tations laid  down  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  These  problems  were  in- 
teresting and  involved  a  number  of 
questions  such  as  foreign  exchange 
customs,  storage,  salvage,  etc.  An- 
other list  of  problems  on  cost  was 
made  up  from  building  operations. 
Some  of  these  problems  were  obtained 
from  a  firm  of  contractors  and  some  of 
them  from  a  builder  ;  they  were  also 
interesting  and  practical.  There 
were  other  lists,  obtained  from  va- 
rious sources,  which  we  can  not  dis- 
cuss for  lack  of  space. 

In  the  second  group,  which  was 
much  larger,  there  was  a  great  vari- 
ety of  practical  problems.  There 
were  several  problems  illustrating 
how  profit  and  loss  could  be  changed 
into  an  equivalent  interest  rate;  how 
discount  for  cash  could  be  changed 
into  an  interest  rate;  why,  in  many 
cases,  it  was  a  good  policy  to  borrow 
money  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
a  rate  of  discount  for  cash.  We  had 
another  list  of  problems  on   invest- 


ments that  included  real  estate  prob- 
lems, such  as  buying  a  house  on  pay- 
ments, to  find  its  total  cost.  Then 
others  to  find  the  return  on  invest- 
ment when  the  house  was  free  from 
incumbrance,  and  when,  say<  only 
one-third  was  free  from  incumbrance. 

Another  list  included  stock  and 
bond  investments,  with  many  com- 
parative questions,  i.  e.,  whether  this 
investment  in  stocks  or  bonds  was 
better  than  that  investment  in  some 
other  form. 

Still  anther  list  of  questions  took 
up  life  insurance  policies  of  different 
kinds  and  compared  them,  as  an  in- 
vestment with  an  equal  payment  into 
a  savings  bank,  or  some  other  form 
of.  investment.  The  object  of  these 
problems  was  to  review,  and  also  to 
test  the  power  of  the  student  to  rea- 
son himself  through  perplexing  ques- 
tions that  he  would  have  to  meet 
sooner  or  later  upon  entering  a  busi- 
ness career. 

These  problems  were  dictated  to 
the  class, prepared  as  home  work  and 
the  next  day  were  put  on  the  board 
and  discussed  in  class.  Sometimes 
only  one  was  given,  sometimes  two 
or  perhaps  three  or  four,  according 
to  the  problem  and  the  ability  of  the 
class  as  a  whole.  Stress  was  always 
laid  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  and  never  upon  the  quantity  of 
the  work. 


The  Greatest  Business  Education  Con- 
vention— Continued  from  page  20. 

Ears  are  larger  than  the  average." 
The  above  described  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  best  known  teachers  of 
penmanship  in  the  country. 

4.  "I  am  five  feet  4  inches  tall,  a 
slender  figure,  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes 
and  a  fair  complexion.  I  have  a 
Zaner  and  Palmer  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cate. Miss ." 

5.  "I  am  not  very  tall,  black  eyes 
and  hair,  a  very  fair  complexion. 
Some  say  I  am  good  looking.  I  love 
to  teach  writing  and  believe  I  get 
good  results.  This  is  to  be  my  first 
meeting  at  a  penmanship  convention. 
I  am  anxious  to  meet  these  penmen  I 
have  heard  so  much  about  for  years. 
I  am  not  married  yet. 

Miss " 

6.  "Description    of , 

Wis.,  who  is  to  demonstrate  how  he 
teaches  letters .  A  com- 
mon saying  is  that  quality  is  done  up 
in   small  packages.     If  that   be  true 

the  demonstrator  of  the  letters  

fears  he  must  lack  the  quality  but 
has  the  quantity  with  his  five  feet, 
ten  inches,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  five  pounds.  He  is  smooth 
shaven  and  always  endeavors  to  keep 
from  looking  older  than   he  actually 

is.    On   the day  of  19—, 

the  Gem  City  Business  College  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Accounts." 
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LETTERS    OF 

A    SCHOOLMASTER 

TO  HIS  FORMER  PUPILS 

C.  E.  BIRCH,  Prin.,   Haskell   Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 


Miss  Ruth  Carlson,  a  shorthand  pupil, 
fias  written  as  follows:  "I  have  a  position. 
I  am  to  go  to  work  as  stenographer  for  the 
Hammond  Hardware  Company  of  this 
city  the  first  of  the  month.  I  know  so  very 
little  about  hardware  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
undertake  it.  Can  you  give  me'some  ad- 
vice as  to  what  I  can  do  between  now  and 
the  first  of  January  to  prepare  myself  bet- 
ter? At  least  help  me  to  get  my  nerve  back." 


NUMBER  FOUR 

Helpfulville,  Dec.  15,  191— 
Dear  Miss  Ruth  : 

Perhaps  I  can  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions that  will  help  to  re-establish 
your  self-confidence.  First  of  all,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  believe  you  will 
succeed  in  pleasing  the  Hammond 
Hardware  Co.  1  do  not  know  the  man- 
agement of  thecompany.but  1  do  know 
you  and  that  you  are  conscientious 
and  anxious  to  please.  These  quali- 
ties coupled  with  reasonable  skill  to 
begin  with  will  put  you  on  the  right 
road. 

1  suppose  your  company  issues  a 
catalogue,  but  if  not  there  are  plenty 
of  hardware  catalogues  you  can  ob- 
tain. Study  the  vocabulary  given  in 
one  of  these.  Observe  the  illustra- 
tions. Try  to  become  familiar  with 
the  uses  of  the  articles  shown.  Learn 
to  spell  the  unusaal  words  you  find 
and  practice  them  on  your  typewriter. 
I  am  also  sending  you  copies  of  a  few 
hardware  letters.  They  may  not  be 
very  much  like  the  ones  you  will 
write,  but  you  will  perhaps  gain 
something  by  practicing  them  in 
shorthand. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  store  or  ware  house  and  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  way 
the  business  is  conducted,  do 
so  before  you  begin  your  work. 
After  you  are  installed,  if  you  have 
access  to  the  letter  files  and  have  a 
little  time, study  the  styles  of  business 
correspondence  you  find  there.  If 
you  do  the  filing  you  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  do  this.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  spend  time 
reading  these  letters  when  other 
work  is  pressing,  but  that  an  occa- 
sional lull  may  come  which  can  be 
utilized  in  this  way.     If  you  fear  that 


your  motive  will  be  misconstrued, ask 
permission  and  explain  your  reasons. 
Your  employer  should  respect  you 
for  your  desire  to  learn  the  busines  f 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  repeat  some 
of  the  suggestions  I  often  made  in 
your  class?  I  think  you  will  remem- 
ber these,  but  no  harm  can  come  from 
their  repetition,  I  think. 

If  you  wish  to  be  the  most  helpful 
kind  of  a  stenographer  you  will  not 
only  do  the  things  I  have  suggested 
in  order  to  know  the  technicalities  of 
your  business  thoroughly,  but  you 
will  read  in  order  to  be  well  informed 
generally.  Subscribe  for  at  least  one 
magazine  of  high  standing  which  dis- 
cusses current  events,  and  read  it 
thoroughly.  Be  a  student  of  good 
English.  Study  styles  in  composi- 
tion. Study  the  arrangement  of  your 
letters.  Try  to  have  something  dis- 
tinctive and  attractive  about  your 
work.  If  you  have  spare  time  in  the 
office  after  you  begin  to  feel  quite  fa- 
miliar with  your  duties,  try  to  put 
some  bright  touches  in  the  office  if 
you  think  they  are  needed.  A  plant, 
a  picture,  but  you  are  better  qualified 
to  give  advice  on  such  a  matter  than 
I.  Be  helpful  in  all  the  little  ways 
you  can  think  of.  Remember  things 
for  the  manager.  Keep  memoranda 
of  the  things  you  think  he  should  be 
reminded  of.  In  short,  use  your 
God-given  intelligence  and  do  not  be 
afraid  you  will  not  succeed.  If  you 
give  your  earnest  efforts,  as  1  know 
you  will,  you  will  soon  find  yourself 
prized  as  a  valuable  office  assistant. 

When  you  reach  that  point  you  may 
be  writing  to  me  or  to  Mrs.  Faitnful 
about  where  to  spend  that  vacation 
you  have  been  given  as  a  reward  for 
your  good  work,  or  perhaps  it  will  be 
to  know  how  to  spend  the  increased 
wages  you  will  be  earning.  Who 
knows,  perhaps  it  will  be  to  tell  of 
that  promotion? 

You  need  not  wait  for  all  these 
things  to  happen.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  in  the  meantime.  Do 
not  fail  to  drop  me  a  line  now  and 
then.  Buy  a  post  card  and  write  it  in 
shorthand.  That's  a  good  way  for 
shorthanders  to  keep  in  touch.  I 
don't  see  why  there  is  not  more  of  it 
done,  as  so  much  can  be  said  in  little 
space.    It  takes  so  little  time,  too. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  your  good 
fortune,  1  am 

Your  friend, 

John  Faithful. 


Opportunity. 


Ingall's  poetic  words  on  "(Opportunity"  made 
him  famous.  Judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
genuine  helpfulness  the  following  article  on 
that  subject  is  well  worth  careful  reading.  It 
is  part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege by  Mr.  J.  A.  Young  of  that  city.  We  are 
indebted  to  D.  W.  Hoff,  the  wide  awake  princi- 
pal of  that  school  for  the  article.  Read  it  and 
profit  thereby.— (Editor.  J 

"The  mind  of  every  ambitious  young  man  or 
young  wcunan  is  often  filled  with  rosy  hued  pic- 
tures of  the  future,  and  each  one  feels  that  if  he 
only  gets  the  right  opportunity,  he  can 
carve  his  name  high  up  in  the  hall  of  fame, 
but  as  he  dreams  there  comes  to  him  memories 
of  people  he  has  known.  There  are  many  who 
have  failed  to  fuiau  their  youthful  hopes  and 
only  one  here  and  there  who  has  made  a  marked 
success.  This  causes  him  to  think  with  a  certain 
amount  of  misgiving  of  this  question  of  oppor- 
tunity in  his  own  case.  Qfthe  successful  one, 
he  will  remember  of  hearing  it  said,  'he  has 
wonderful  opportunities'  while  those  who  have 
failed,  in  most  cases  have  said,  'I  never  had  an 
opportunity.' 

"The  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  opportunity  is  a  vague,  mysterious 
something  which  will  single  out  a  certain  lucky 
individual  and  give  to  him  magic  power,  which 
will  permit  him  to  obtain  whatsoever  he  desires, 
while  it  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of 
others.  Since  opportunity  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  determining  our  future,  we  will 
do  well  to  consider  carefully  where  we  may 
hope  to  find  opportunity  and  how  we  may  make 
the  most  of  it. 

"As  civilization  and  enlightenment  advance, 
we  grow  less  and  less  superstitious  and  we  give 
less  and  less  credit  to  ghost  stories  and  tales  of 
witchcraft.  Intelligent  thinking  men  and  wo- 
men are  learning  more  and  more  that  back  of 
every  result,  there  is  in  the  laws  of  nature  a 
cause,  and  things  don't  'just  happen'  nearly  so 
often  as  some  are  inclined  to  think.  In  the  bus- 
iness world,  a  man  is  chosen  for  a  big  position. 
Some  will  say  this  is  a  piece  of  good  luck,  but  if 
we  could  know  of  all  the  inside  facts,  we  would 
find  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is 
because  this  man  has  worked  hard,  studied  his 
business  and  developed  himself  to  the  point 
where  he  is  the  logical  man  for  the  place. 

"In  seeking  to  know  more  of  the  subject  of 
opportunity,  we,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home.  We  will  find  more  of  the  real  causes  of 
success,  if  we  will  look  more  within  ourselves 
and  less  to  things  external. 

"Opportunity  for  each  of  us  as  young  men 
and  young  women  lies  in  doing  so  well  the 
work  we  liave  in  hand  today  that  we  are  strong- 
er, more  capable  and  better  fitted  to  handle  in- 
telligently the  larger  duties  of  tomorrow.  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  natural  law  of 
compensation  and  we  may  accept  as  the  estab- 
lished order  of  nature,  that  we  reap  what  we 
sow,  and  that  success  can  come  to  us  only  by 
paying  the  price  of  success. 

"To  reap  success,  we  must  sow  the  proper 
seed  which  is  knowledge— knowledge  of  our 
special  line  of  work  and  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness we  will  enter.  We  want  to  sow  this  seed  of 
knowledge  by  putting  it  into  our  daily  work 
just  as  fasi  as  we  get  it,  and  we  want  to  get  it  just 
as  rapidly  as  we  can.  Then  we  must  cultivate 
the  growth  by  applying  ourselves  with  industry 
and  persistence,  for  like  the  grain  of  corn,  this 
knowledge  will  bring  forth  fruit,  some  thirty, 
some  sixty  and  some  a  hundred  fold. 

"In  going  out  into  the  business  world,  let  us 
get  entirely  away  from  the  idea  of  luck  and  get 
firmly  fixed  in  our  minds,  the  fact  that  we  will 
get  only  and  always  what  we  pay  for,  and  let  us 
replace  tlie  vague  idea  of  opportunity  which 
causes  men  to  wish  forthings  with  a  definite  re- 
alization of  the  law  of  compensation,  which  will 
cause  us  to  work  in  an  intelligent,  systematic 
manner  for  these  same  things,  and  in  this  way 
will  come  to  each  that  one  big  opportunity  of 
his  life." 
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COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WORK 

J.    A.   SNYDER, 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Forecast. 


Commercial  departments  in  high  schools  are 
no  longer  dreams  nor  experiments  that  engage 
the  attention  of  the  public  t<iday  and  pass  into 
a  forgotten  past  tomorrow.  They  have  come  to 
stay  because  they  meet  great  needs  that  are  ever 
present,  and  when  problems  loom  up  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  l:)road  tho'  they  may  be,  it  always 
falls  to  the  lot  of  trained  mnids  and  thinkers  to 
delve  to  the  bottom  and  remedy  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties. 

What  shall  constitute  the  Commercial  work  in 
secondary  schofils  depends  somewhat  on  condi- 
tions and  general  attitude  of  its  citizens.  The 
people  make  the  city  ;  if  there  is  a  high  reganl 
for  industrial  and  commercial  activities  the 
growth  of  the  populace  will  be  healthy  and 
strong  and  in  turn  will  come  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  high  school  courses  that  shall  pre- 
pare its  boys  and  girls. for  great  undertakings  in 
promoting  civic  ideals.  What  is  finer  or  more 
worthily  contagious  than  a  high  minded  love  for 
one's  own  city  and  its  people. 

I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  and  a  privilege  as  well 
to  write  of  the  work  in  Cincinnati's  two  new 
high  schools  that  embody  the  true  essentials  of 
a  wellequippediorganizatinn.  As  is  well  known, 
Cincinnati  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 
manufacturing  city  of  no  mean  proportions,  and 
to  show  its  public  spiiit  put  up  two  magnificent 
high  school  buildings,  the  Woodward  and  the 
Hughes,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  81,000,000 
each.  We  are  proud  of  these  two  stately  edi- 
fices and  while  this  statement  may  aijpear  some- 
what unseemly  and  this  article  on  its  face  an 
opportunity  to  sing  a  public  school  system's 
praises,  still  I  feel  that  no  apology  is  necessary. 
\n  inspection  of  the  two  schools  will  surely 
convince  the  most  skeptical. 

The  commercial  department  was  established 
by  Mr.  Irving  R.  (Jartiutt,  who  was  formerly  the 
head  of  the  same  work  in  the  Central  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  brought  with  him 
clear  ideas  and  strong  cctnvictions,  gained  from 
years  of  experience. 

This  'course  is  outlined  for  the  four  years 
and  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  in  this 
issue  the  inauguration  of  the  work  as  it  is 
followed  out  in  this  city.  A  careful  study  it 
seems  to  me  will  reveal  very  strong  points  in  its 
arrangement  and  organization;  and  while  the 
schedule  may  not  appear  to  be  just  the  one  for 
certain  school  systems  it  fits  in  to  a  nicety  the 
groove  that  has  been  made  by  peculiar  condi- 
tions that  have  typefied  Cincinnati  industrial 
and  commercial  life.  Permit  me  to  add  at  this 
point  that  its  entire  program  has  [received  the 
strongest  endorsement  from  many  educators 
and  business  men  in  all  lines  of  trade  and  we 
are  most  liappy  to  state  that  no  one  can  decry 
nor  belittle  its  well  established  existence  and 
aim  in  this  community. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

English,  ,5  periods  per  week  ;  Algebra,  4 
periotls  per  week;  German  or  Spanish,  5  periods 
per  week  ;  Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, ,5  periods  per  week  ;  Penmanship  and 
Applied  Art,  5  periods  per  week  ;  Physical 
Training,  2  periods  per  week  ;  Music,  1  period 
per  week. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English,  4  periods  per  week  ;  Arithmetic  and 
(jeometry,  -1  periods  per  week  ;  (Jerman  or 
Spanish,  4  periods  per  week  ;  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  5  periods  per  week  ;  Commercial 
Geography.  4  periods  per  weeks  ;  Modern  His- 
tory, 4  periods  per  week  :  Drawing  (Optional), 
2  periods  per  week  ;  Physical  Training,  3  per- 
iods per  week  ;  Music,  1  period  per  week. 


THIRD  YEAR, 

English,  4  periods  per  week!;  German  or 
Spanish  Correspondence,  4  periods  per  week  ; 
or  Physics,  6  periods  per  week  :  American  His- 
tory, 4  periods  per  hour  ;  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing, 8  hours  per  week  ;  Commercial  Law, 
3  periods  per  week  ;  Bookkeeping,  5  periods 
per  week  ;  Physical  Training,  2  periods  per 
week  ;  Music,  1  period  per  week. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

English,  4  periods  per  week ;  German  or 
Spanish  Correspondence,  4  periods  per  week  ; 
or  Chemistry,  6  periods  per  week  ;  Ec('nomics 
'a  year,  5  periods  per  week  ;  Civics  '2  year,  5 
periods  per  week  ;  Bookkeeping  and  Account- 
ing, 8  periods  per  week  ;lShorthand  and  Type- 
writing, 5  periods  per  week  ;  Drawing  (Option- 
al). 3  periods  per  week  ;  Physical  Training,  2 
periods  per  week  ;  Music,  1  period  per  week. 

DESIDERATUM. 

A  glance  at  the  above  course  of  study  will 
show  that  it  is  both  practical  and  cultural,  thus 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements  that  make  for  con- 
summate worth.  As  teachers  we  well  know 
and  work  to  that  end  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
not  only  make  efficient  bookkeepers  and  sten- 
ographers out  of  the  material  that  comes  to  us, 
but  also  to  stimulate  and  inculcate  into  their 
young  minds,  that  breadth  of  learning  and  cul- 
ture, that  shall  enable  them  to  meet  greater  and 
higher  exactions  in  the  more  lucrative  positions, 
such  as  Office  Managers,  Heads  of  Departments 
and  Private  Secretaries.  Those  who  prove  their 
right  to  an  existence  that  calls  for  a  living  on  a 
higher  plane  by  virtue  of  superior  mentality  and 
close  application,  will  not  be  content  very  long 
to  remain  as  mere  routinists.  They  will  event- 
ually find  their  true  level  and  leave  mediocrity 
in  the  background  to  again  gather  within  its 
folds  the  untried  but  none  the  less  deserving. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  afore  mentioned  in 
the  four  years'  work,  an  option  in  Drawing  is 
given  any  student  in  the  second  or  fourth  year, 
Physics  the  third  year  and  (jeometry  and  Chem- 
istry the  fourth  year. 

COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH. 

This  subject  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated  as 
one  that  needs  no  explanation  as  so  much  has 
been  and  is  being  written  by  different  journals 
and  eminent  authorities.  However,  such  arti- 
cles have  in  the  main  been  more  closely  allieil 
with  the  academic  [trend  and  thought  which 
mingle  more  or  less  with  American  and  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Strippedof  its  superficialities 
and.  impractical  ideas  (and  I  say  this  courteously 
and  not  ill  advisedly),  there  is  left  no  solid 
foundation  that  appeals  to  the  business  man. 
As  instructors  of  Commercial  English,  we  must 
discriminate  between  that  which  is  wholly  cul- 
tural or  nearly  so  and  the  up-to-the-minute,  di- 
gestible, both  practical  and  cultural  style,  which 
pleases  the  employer  and  enhances  the  services 
of  the  employee.  Does  the  average  firm  need 
a  man  of  letters,  who  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  literatus  to  look  after  its  corre- 
spondence with  the  common  folk?  Is  it  not 
true  that  many  a  young  college  trained  man  or 
woman  has  proved  to  be  an  incompetent 
when  put  to  the  crucial  test,  as  the  formulator  of 
good,  simple,  hard  headed,  plain  and  unadorned 
English!  Do  I  hear  the  yeas  or  nays!  I  leave 
it  with  you. 

For  fear  of  too  much  digression,  let  me  return 
again  to  the  facts  that  merit  further  explanation. 

Thefirst  half  of  the  freshman  year  is  given  over 
to  grammatical  structure,  sentence  building, 
capitalization,  punctuation.  spelling,  etc. 
These  essentials  are  emphasized  in  brief  com- 
position writing  on  familiar  subjects  that  natur- 
ally appeal  to  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl.     The 


second  half  year  is  spent  in  business  letter  writ- 
ing and  in  reading  the  same  literature  with  cer- 
tain eliminations  that  is  studied  by  I  academic 
students. 

In  the  sophomore  year  practically  the  same 
outline  is  followed  as  in  the  first  year  but  from 
a  different  text  for  the  practical  work,  and  the 
literature  of  the  C  grade.  Instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  oral  composition  are  introduced  in  this 
grade  and  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
course.  Topics  used  for  oral  composition  are 
taken  from  the  literature  read,  current  events, 
history  and  commercial  geography  studied  in 
this  grade. 

The  same  plan  is  continued  in  the  junior  year, 
the  oral  composition  taking  the  form  of  debates 
and  other  exercises  of  a  similar  character. 

In  the  senior  grade,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  covered  in  the  previous  years,  standard 
magazines  are  used  as  a  part  of  the  English 
studies.  Articles  that  have  a  bearing  on  the 
general  business  interests  of  the  world  or  its  ed- 
ucation are  used  in  this  effort. 

Advertising  is  studied  for  its  composition 
value.  The  purpose  is  to  give  the  pupil  an  in- 
sight into  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  bus- 
iness world,  in  whicli  he  is  to  take  a  part.  The 
next  article  will  deal  with  the  other  subjects  that 
comprise  this  course. 


The  Demand  For  Spanish  Stenog- 
raphers 


The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and 
especially  Spanish  Stenography,  has  again  been 
forcibly  emphasized  by  the  announcement  of 
the  New  York  Evening  High  School  for  Men 
of  a  Spanish  Shorthand  (Isaac  Pitman  system) 
and  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence 
Course.  To  those  who  speak  Spanish  this  will 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  thus 
equipping  them  with  a  most  valuable  commer- 
cial asset.  To  the  employer  it  means  a  reliable 
source  from  which  to  secure  the  services  of 
those  fully  qualified  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
Spanish  correspondence.  The  demand  for  good 
Spanish  Stenographers  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, and  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  many  Spanish-American 
republics  to  the  South,  this  demand  will  ma- 
terially increase. 


NEWS  NOTES 


P.  A.  Fullen,  of  Hartford,  Kans.,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  an  assistant  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

C.  A.  Coggan,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,_  has  closed 
a  contract  to  teach  in  the  Rhode  Island  Com- 
mercial School,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mr.  Coggan 
wdl  act  as  an  assistant. 

Miss  Zella  Franks,  of  Clyde,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  to  teach  stenography  in  the  High  School 
at  Charleroi,  Pa. 

Miss  Katherine  Hartley,  of  Salina,  Kans.,  has 
been  taken  as  a  commercial  teacher  in  the  North 
Platte,  Nebr  ,  High  School. 

D.  J.  Smith  follows  R.  S.  Baker  in  the  com- 
mercial work  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Business  In- 
stitute. 

Miss  Ruth  B.  Casey  is  handling  the  commer- 
cial work  in  the  Belleville,  N.  J.,  High  School 
this  year. 

W.  F.  Potter,  who  liuring  the  summer  has 
been  teaching  in  Brown's  Business  College, 
Marion,  III.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  in  the  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  High 
School. 

C.  O.  Barrow,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  has  closed 
a  contract  to  assist  in  the  commercial  work  in 
Link's  Modern  Business  College,  Boise,  Idaho, 

The  High  School  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  se- 
cured as  a  commercial  teacher.  Miss  Gertrude 
Richardson,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

K.  W.Clement,  formerly  of  the  Palmer,  Mass., 
High  School,  now  has  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  ofthe  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Higlt  School, 
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LESSON  IX 

The    Primary    Selling    Talk    for    the 

Young  Girl — Creating  Desire  in 

General 

This  young  girl  has  no  position  at 
present  except  to  stay  at  home  and 
help  her  mother.  The  first  question 
for  her  to  decide  is  whether  she  ought 
to  stay  at  home,  or  take  a  course  at 
some  school  and  so  obtain  a  position 
in  an  office.  Until  she  gets  that 
question  decided  in  her  own  mind  it 
doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference 
whether  you  have  a  good  school  or  a 
bad  school.  Her  mind  is  centered  on 
solving  her  problem,  and  while  it  is 
so  centered  she  simply  cannot  think 
about  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
your  school.  If  you  insist  on  talking 
about  it  you  will  probably  disgust 
her,  she  will  make  up  her  mind  that 
you  can't  be  of  any  service  to  her, 
and  so  she  will  dismiss  you.  At  this 
point  your  duty  is  to  help  her  make 
up  her  mind  wisely  whether  she 
ought  to  stay  at  home  and  help  her 
mother  or  go  to  school  and  get  a  po- 
sition. 

Perhaps  her  eyes  are  bad  and  have 
been  bad  for  a  long  time.  In  that 
case  you  know  perfectly  well  that  she 
couldn't  study  in  the  first  place,  nor 
could  she  hold  a  clerical  position 
even  if  she  managed  to  get  through 
the  course  of  study.  If  you  are  hon- 
est you  must  advise  her  not  to  think 
of  leaving  home.  Or  perhaps  she  is 
too  young— you  know  she  ought  to 
stay  in  the  public  school  a  couple  of 
years  longer. 

If  in  spite  of  these  objections  you 
persuade  her  to  come  to  the  school, 
probably  she  will  not  stay  long  and 
may  not  pay  for  the  course;  or  if  she 
goes  through  the  course  she  probably 
will  not  get  a  position,  and  will  go 
about  telling  everybody  what  a  poor 
school  yours  is.  All  her  life  she  will 
remember  that  you  induced  her  to 
make  a  mistake— and  will  HATE 
you. 

But  if  she  is  a  good  healthy  young 
girl,  about  fifteen  years  old  or  more 
and  her  mother  doesn't  particularly 
need  her  at  home,  you  can  begin  to 
tell  her  how  she  could  help  her 
mother  with  her  wages— picture  vivid- 
ly the  delights  of  having  ten  whole 
dollars  of  her  own  every  Saturday 
night  to  do  as  she  likes  with.  Half 
she  can  give  to  her  mother  for  her 
board — she  loves  her  mother  and  that 


would  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
her.  Then  she  can  buy  some  fine 
clothes,  go  to  the  theatre  now  and 
then,  entertain  her  friends,  or  per- 
haps lay  a  little  money  aside  each 
week  against  the  time  when  she  shall 
get  married  and  need  a  little  nest-egg 
to  buy  her  trousseau. 

Then  after  she  is  married  she  will 
find  it  such  an  advantage  to  have 
learned  the  principles  of  business  so 
she  can  buy  wisely  and  well — you 
show  her  how  the  wife  spends  most 
of  the  money  which  the  husband 
earns,  and  a  good  business  education 
is  almost  as  necessary  to  a  good  wife 
as  to  a  good  husband.  Besides  if 
she  is  left  a  widow  with  children  it 
will  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  trade 
she  can  fall  back  on.  This  is  looking 
a  long  way  ahead,  but  you  are  really 
serving  this  young  girl  by  making 
her  think  about  these  things. 

She  may  be  hard  to  persuade  or 
easy.  You  talk  to  her  just  long 
enough  to  help  her  get  her  mind 
made  up  that.she  really  wants  to  take 
a  business  course  and  obtain  a  po- 
sition. Not  until  then  do  you  say  a 
word  about  the  school.  But  the  mo- 
ment you  have  persuaded  her  of  that, 
you  drop  that  side  of  the  subject 
wherever  you  may  be  in  your  argu- 
ment, and  go  quickly  on  to  the  ne.xt 
point — how  she  can  get  the  position 
she  wants.  Remember  this,  not  your 
school.  The  time  for  that  has  not 
yet  come.  You  must  simply  explain 
how  in  a  general  way  she  can  do 
what  she  desires,  how  long  it  will 
take,  what  it  will  cost,  etc.,  etc. 

Work  up  a  similiar  primary  talk 
for  a  boy. 

LESSON  X 
Primary    Selling   Talk   for  the  Young 

Girl — Developing  Interest  in  Your 
School 

Having  succeeded  in  creating  de- 
sire—a really  live  desire — to  take  a 
course  in  a  commercial  school  and  to 
get  a  position  where  she  can  earn 
money,  you  may  think  it  is  time  to 
begin  to  talk  about  the  comparative 
merits  of  your  school,  its  system  of 
shorthand,  its  method  of  teaching 
typewriting,  its  office-practice  equip- 
ment for  teaching  bookkeeping.  To 
those  who  know  about  schools,  these 
are  the  most  interesting  features. 
To  the  young  girl  who  knows  noth- 
ing at  all  about  systems  or  methods, 
these   topics   would   be   precisely  the 


wrong  thing  to  talk  about  at  this 
point. 

What  the  young  girl  now  wants  to 
know  is: 

How  long  will  the  course  take? 

Will  she  be  sure  to  get  a  position 
as  soon  as  the  course  is  finished? 

How  many  students  are  in  the  class 
she  will  enter?  What  kind  of  teach- 
ers are  there,  that  is,  are  they  men  or 
women?  Are  they  pleasant  and  sym- 
pathetic, or  hard  and  driving? 

At  what  time  must  she  get  down  in 
the  morning,  and  when  can  she  come 
home?  What  car  line  must  she 
take  and  where  will  she  get  off? 

Will  she  do  all  her  studying  in 
school,  or  will  she  have  to  study  at 
home  in  the  evening?  Will  the  work 
be  hard?  Will  there  be  examina- 
tions? 

These  seemingly  unimportant  de- 
tails are  what  will  interest  her. 

Perhaps  suddenly  she  will  ask, 
"What  will  it  cost?"  and  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  price.  If  you  say  "a 
hundred  dollars"  it  might  frighten 
her.  If  you  say,  "Oh,  very  little— 
probably  ten  dollars  a  month"  she 
will  think  little  about  it. 

If  there  are  competing  schools 
about  which  she  already  knows,  you 
may  now  go  into  the  relative  merits 
of  your  school,  your  methods  of 
teaching,  etc.  Otherwise  it  probably 
will  not  be  necessary  at  all  in  the 
primary  selling  talk  to  the  young 
girl. 

If  this  part  of  your  work  is  success- 
ful, the  girl  will  say,  "Well,  I  will 
speak  to  my  mother  about  it."  You 
may  take  it  for  granted  from  the  start 
that  she  will  not  herself  sign  any 
contract.  It  would  probably  be  folly 
to  try  to  get  her  to  do  it;  or  if  you  did 
get  her  you  couldn't  hold  her  either 
legally  or  morally.  When  you  have 
got  her  to  decide  to  see  her  mother, 
you  probably  have  got  all  she  can 
give  you. 

How  would  you  develop  interest  in 
a  boy? 
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A  Reflection  of  the  teach- 
er's RESPONSIBILITY 

This  is  an  age  of  dashing  commer- 
cialism, a  mad  rush  for  the  almighty 
dollar.  A  decade  when  honor,  ve- 
racity and  conscientiousness  can 
too  often  be  bought  and  sold  for  a 
mere  sum  of  money.  Standards  in 
every  avocation,  profession  or  busi- 
ness are  being  pulled  down  by  de- 
grees. Honor,  respect,  and  hospital- 
ity have  been  ushered  aside,  and  the 
very  life  that  God  gave  us,  has  been 
enslaved  beneath  dollars  and  cents. 
The  air  we  breathe  has  a  premium 
placed  upon  it,  and  a  table  of  mortal- 
ity has  been  so  carefully  constructed, 
that  the  worth  of  our  very  existence, 
according  to  the  little,  narrow  niche 
we  occupy  is  already  scheduled 
therein. 

A  terrible  stampede  is  surging  des- 
perately, and  just  where  it  shall  end 
is  too  dubious  for  any  one  to  predict. 
This  commercial  rage  has  been 
wrought  through  evolution,  and  we 
must  prepare  for  the  irrepressible 
outset.  Night,  as  well  as  day  has 
has  been  converted  into  the  same 
wild  and  clamorous  money-getting 
era. 

Life  is  so  very  short,  and  time  so 
highly  valuable,  that  to  enter  this 
keen,  competitive  commercial  dash, 
we  have  an  opportunity  for  unlimited 
training.  Nevertheless,  our  prepara- 
tion must  be  thorough  and  proficient, 
and  the  only  place  in  which  we  can 
hurriedly  specialize  for  this  fierce 
struggle  is  the  "Business  School." 
No  other  institution  offers  such  prac- 
tical instruction  in  so  short  a  time 
and  trains  you  so  efficiently  in  accur- 
acy and  rapidity. 

Never  before  has  maximum  effici- 
ency been  so  necessitous,  competi- 
tion being  so  dangerously  keen,  and 
every  vocation  calling  for  a  special- 
ized specialist.  One's  salary  is  esti- 
mated by  his  efficiency,  plus  experi- 
ence, minus  supervision. 

A  motto  that  the  writer  has  ever  be- 
fore him,  and  one  that  is  undoubtedly 
alluded  to  oftener  than  any  other  in 
the  English  Language,  is,  ':We  shall 
reap  exactly  what  we  sow."  If  this 
be  worth  consideration,  then  the  pro- 
duct that  the  Commercial  institutions 
turn  out  today  will  be  the  backbone 
and  the  stamina  of  the  business 
world  in  the  next  decade. 

In  this  fearless,  money-grabbing 
onset,  I  fear  commercial  schools  and 
many  teachers  are  being  entangled. 
If  there  be  such  teachers,  they  are 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  positions 
they  endeavor  to  discharge,  and  have 
been  favored  with.  There  is  such  an 
imperative  demand  for  commercial 
men  that  too  many  incompetent,  in- 
efficient teachers  unfortunately  slide 
into  the  profession.  A  teacher,  to 
be    worthy  of  the  name,    needs    to 


be  a  restless  hustler  and  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  His  ambition  must 
be  at  high  pressure,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm overflowing.  He  must  be 
thoroughly  fond  of  his  work,  pa- 
tient, painstaking  and  determined. 
He  must  be  a  leader,  with  a 
big,  strong  personality  that  com- 
mands respect  and  admiration.  He 
must  be  competent,  thorough,  and 
conscientious.  He  must  study  his 
own  situation,  analize  his  own  diffi- 
culties, and  surmount  his  own  ob- 
stacles. A  strong  teacher  is  always 
original  and  acts  and  decides  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  demands.  No  two 
men  can  use  the  same  identical 
methods,  and  if  one  depends  exclu- 
sively upon  the  advice  of  others 
he  will  be  in  as  much  darkness  as  the 
young  lady  who  listens  to  the  max 
ims  of  two  friends.  "There's  luck 
in  leisure,"  and,  "There's  danger 
in  delay,"  or  the  young  man  who 
listens  to  two  of  his  pals,  "A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,"  and,  "A 
setting  hen  never  gets  fat." 

Teaching  is  causing  others  to 
know,  and  it  is  difficult  to  draft  a 
code  of  by-laws  that  will  fit  in  every 
case.  Sometimes  pleasantness,  en- 
couragement or  assistance  are 
sufficient;  again,  a  little  sarcasm  may 
work  wonders,  although  it  is  a  trifle 
dangerous  if  not  administered  ju- 
diciously, and  it  might  be  possible, 
that  there  are  instances  when  the  en- 
thusiastic teacher  may  feel  like  re- 
sortingto  a  mason's  kit  of  hammers, 
picks,  mallets  and  drills,  and  if  ex- 
aggeration permits,  a  little  dyna- 
mite. Nevertheless,  constant  pound- 
ing in  the  same  spot  will  weaken  the 
strongest  wall. 

A  teacher  must  not  be  afraid  of 
putting  in  a  little  extra  time,  and 
throwing  in  a  little  more  work  than 
he  is  being  paid  for.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  each  student  getting  his 
money's  worth,  and  either  promotes 
or  lowers  the  school's  reputation  and 
dignity.  His  class  this  year  is  the 
school's  loudest  testimonial  and  big- 
gest advertisement  for  next  year,  and 
the  school  or  teacher  who  does  not 
give  service  for  the  money  will  soon 
be  seeing  "Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before." 

As  soon  as  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  embarks  on  the  the  tempest- 
tossed  business  sea,  his  ability  will 
be  severely  tested.  It  he  is  deficient, 
fate  will  announce  it  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  teacher  who  has  instructed 
the  young  fellow  that  succeeds,  has 
to  his  credit  a  Prince,  and  he  certain- 
ly belongs  to  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
the  teacher  is  a  success,  the  school  is 
a  success,  and  if  both  are  a  success, 
the  student  has  good  backing  for 
success. 

The  business  world  sways  with  its 
employees,  and  just  what  this  mod- 
ern and  systematized  commercial  era 
will  be  in  the  next  decade  lies   smoul- 


dering in  the  hands  of  the  students 
in  the  commercial  institution  today, 
either  to  be  enflamed  and  pushed  on 
to  to  an  imperial  height,  or  left  to 
decline,  and  sooner  or  later  be  ex- 
tinguished and  left  as  ashes  after  a 
bonfire  that  has  illuminated  the 
night  and  died  away  for  the  want  of 
energy  in  the  form  of  fuel.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  this  future 
army  drilling  tacticians  for  the 
"Throne  of  .Success"  or  to  founder  at 
a  "Waterloo"  is  the  modern  teacher 
of  the  present. 

When  the  enrollment  is  obtained 
through  personality,  attractiveness, 
and  good  service,  something  is  going 
on;  but  where  they  are  shooed  and 
driven  in  by  various  campaigns 
something  of  vital  importance  is 
wrong. 

A  teacher  and  a  student  as  well, 
who  makes  a  record  should  be  told  of 
it.  and  encouraged  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Encouragement  is  a  powerful 
hoist,  and  oftentimes  we  are  unaware 
of  our  ability  or  strength.  Tell  the 
minister  what  a  good  sermon  he  de- 
livered, and  next  Sunday's  will  be 
better  still.  Out  of  ten  instances 
condemn  once,  chastise  once,  praise 
the  other  eight.  The  result  will  be 
eight  successes,  failures,  two.  Many 
ambitious  persons  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside  or  yielded  in  a  sad  failure, 
largely  because  no  one  cheered,  paci- 
fied, or  consoled  them  in  their  lonely 
struggle. 

If  our  school  can  turn  out  a  little 
more  proficient,  thorough,  and  com- 
petent young  men  and  young  women 
than  other  schools,  the  world  will 
make  a  beaten  path  to  our  doors. 
And  if  I  can  teach  with  a  little  more 
enthusiasm,  put  a  little  more  energy 
into  my  work,  direct  my  ambition  a 
little  higher,  the  best  positions  will 
be  beckoning  me  thenceward.  The 
strength  of  a  school  lies  in  its  teach- 
ers, and  as  the  teachers  are  so  will 
the  school  be.  It  is  folly  to  antici- 
pate promotion  if  you  yourself  have 
not  advanced  adequately  enough  to 
place  your  qualifications  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  a  better  position. 
Experience  alone  is  only  as  time 
wasted  if  you  are  not  going  up. 

We  can  only  ascend  the  lad- 
der of  advancement  as  our  com- 
petency merits  and  when  we  get  a 
round  or  two  too  high,  we  become 
dizzy  and  fall  groundward.  I  think  I 
would  rather  fall  in  the  pit  of  failure 
so  far  as  finance  is  concerned, had  I  in 
so  doing  taught  and  encouraged,  and 
inspired  some  poor  strugglers,  and 
assisted  them  to  a  better,  higher,  no- 
bler life,  than  to  have  ridden  tg  the 
infamous  castle  of  wealth,  if  that  be 
called  success,  had  I  in  passing  de- 
serted, unnoticed  or  wounded  the 
trammeled  and  the  enshackled. 

W.  C.  COPE. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Drake  College. 
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Shorthand    and    Typewriting   in     the 
University  of  California. 


The  University  of  California  has 
been  teaching  Gregg-  Shorthand  and 
Rational  Typewriting  in  the  summer 
school  for  about  five  years  and  has 
trained  a  large  percentage  of  the 
teachers  in  the  commercial  high 
schools  who  at  the  present  time  are 
teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

There  was  such  a  demand  for  this 
work  that,  beginning  with  the  fall 
semester,  the  University  put  in  a  reg- 
ular course,  appointing  Mr.  J.  Evan 
Armstrong  as  instructor,  with  assist- 
ants. I  quote  the  following  from  the 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  University  of 
California  : 

"University  Extension  courses  in 
stenography  and  typewriting  are  of- 
fered by  correspondence,  in  class, 
and  by  lectures.  These  courses  are 
designed  for  men  and  women  who  de- 
sire to  become  secretaries,  or  teach- 
ers of  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Attention  is  given  to  methods,  as  well 
as  to  subject  matter,  throughout  the 
entire  course. 

The  successful  completion  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  shorthand 
will  be  followed  by  a  presentation  of 
phrases,  contractions,  commercial 
and  legal  work.  Those  who  acquire 
proficiency  in  shorthand  and  who  are 
able  to  speak  and  write  Spanish  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  adapt  this 
system  of  shorthand  to  the  Spanish 
language. 

The  work  emphasizes  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  office  practice  with 
which  the  secretary  or  teacher  of  to- 
day must  be  acquainted.  The  mail, 
office  systems  and  equipment,  enclos- 
ures, billing,  deportment,  letters, 
filing,  business  and  legal  papers,  in- 
surance, contracts,  the  bank,  tele- 
grams, cablegrams,  aerograms,  print- 
ing and  proof  reading— A  DAY'S 
WORK— the  co-ordination  of  the 
work  of  previous  days  into  an  organ- 
ized whole— will  be  offered  in  the  ad- 
vanced courses." 

The  text  books  used  in  the  Universi- 
ty in  the  day  and  evening  classes  are: 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Taqni- 
grafia  fonetica  Gregg-Pani. 

Rational  Typewriting,  SoRelte. 

Office  Training  for  Stenographser, 
Cutler  &  SoRelle. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  shorthand  course  at  the  Universi- 
ty is  the  lecture  course.  Instruction 
in  this  course  is  more  general  in  char- 
acter than  that  offered  in  class  and 
through  correspondence.  It  aims  to 
stimulate  the  interest  in  educational 
questions  pertaining  to  secretarial 
and  business  efficiency  and  to  famil- 
iarize the  public  with  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  ways  of  office  ap- 
pliance and  practice.  Lectures  are 
given  on  the  following  subjects  : 

The  History  of  Shorthand. 

The  Psychology  of  Shorthand. 


Shorthand  and  Phonetics. 

The  Business  Man's  English. 

Effective  Correspondence. 

Commercial  Value  of   Enthusiasm. 

Keeping  Tab,  or  System  in  the 
Office. 

Efficiency. 

The  demand  for  admission  to  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting  classes  at 
the  University  has  been  beyond  the 
expectation  of,  and  the  equipment 
for,  and  the  force  supplied  by  the  re- 
gents of  the  University.  The  class 
was  started  in  one  of  the  class  rooms 
in  California  Hall  at  the  University 
but  soon  outgrew  it  and  the  Universi- 
ty was  compelled  to  rent  an  outside 
office  building  for  the  classes.  The 
work  done  is  excellent  ;  a  thorough 
and  complete  course  is  given  in  Gregg 
Shorthand,  Rational  Typewriting, 
and  Office  Training  for  Stenogra- 
phers by  teachers  who  have  had  a 
University  education  plus  the  train- 
ing and  experience  that  comes  from 
actual  work  in  offices. 

Frances  Effinger-Ravmond. 


NEWS  NOTES. 


Miss  Clara  E.  Townsend,  last  year  the  head 
commercial  instructor  in  the  Orange,  N.  J., 
High  School,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  short- 
hand work  in  the  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
Business  College. 

Chester  Jones  has  been  elected  to  have  charge 
of  the  commercial  department  and  to  supervise 
penmanship  in  the  High  School  at  Park  City, 
Utah. 

Miss  Mary  Barry,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  has  taken 
a  position  as  commercial  teacher  and  supervisor 
of  penmanship  at  Sharon,  Mass.  Miss  Barry  did 
some  substitute  work  last  year  in  the  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  High  School. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Davis,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
is  acting  as  assistant  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
work  in  the  Behnke-Walker  Business  College. 
Portland,  Ore. 

E.  H.  Lyle,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  chos- 
en to  teach  in  the  Utah  Business  College,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Emma  H.Walton,  of  Portland,  Me.,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  Spencer's  Business  School,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Robert  N.  Graham,  last  year  with  the  Mad 
ison,  N.  J..  High  School  as  head  of  the  com- 
mercial work,  is  now  holding  a  similar  position 
in  the  Camden,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

G.  L.  HofTacker,  recently  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  Salem,  Mass., 
High  School,  has  received  an  appointment  to 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston.  Mr. 
HofTacker  is  followed  at  Salem,  by  Arthur  J. 
.Sullivan,  of  Goldfield.  Nev. 

Miss  E.  M.  Bascom,  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  has 
been  added  to  the  teaching  staff  as  a  commercia 
teacher  in  the  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  High 
School. 

C.  F.  W.  Newton,  for  about  three  years  a 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Steelton,  Pa.,  High 
School,  has  changed  positions;  Mr.  Newton  is 
now  doing  similar  work  in  the  Mamarttneck,  N. 
Y.,  High  School. 

The  vacancy  in  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Laliette  County  High  School,  at  Altamont, 
Kans.,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Lintia  Livesay. 

W.  W.  Gallagher,  last  yearthe  commercial  in- 
structor in  the  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  High 
School,  has  been  engaged  to  hold  a  position  as 
assistant  in  the  High  School,  of  Commerce. 
Springfield   Mass. 


Miss  Alba  Whitney,  follows  Miss  Beth  Hay- 
ward  in  the  commercial  department  at  Cole- 
brook  Academy.  Colebrook,  N.  H. 

Miss  Blanche  L.  Wylie,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  a 
new  assistant  commercial  teacher  in  the  Wa- 
bash, Ind..  High  School. 

Miss  Julia  Guernsey,  last  year  with  the  Elliott 
School,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  recently  accepted 
a  position  in  the  .Miller  School,    New  York  City. 

Rochester  Kuggles,  who  formerly  was  em- 
ployed as  a  commercial  teacher  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  now  teaching  in  The  Little- 
ford  School,  Cincinnati  School. 

U.  L.  Goodman,  of  Coldwater,  Mich.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Woodbine  Normal  School, 
Woodbine,  Iowa. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Wills,  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  has 
taken  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Enfield,  N.  H.,  High  School. 

F.  M.  Allworth,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  acting  as 
supervisor  of  penmanship  in  the  Chisholm, 
Minn..  Public  Schools. 

Norris  D.  Blake  is  the  new  Principal  of  the 
Grammar  School  in  North  Troy.  Vt.  Mr.  Blake 
for  some  time  has  been  with  the  Manchester,  N. 
H..  High  School,  as  a  commercial  instructor. 

Henry  Schellhouse,  of  Menomonie.  Wis.,  re- 
cently signed  a  contract  to  teach  in  the  Sioux 
Falls.  S.  Dak..  Business  College. 

Miss  Lula  Smith,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  assisting 
in  the  shorthand  department  in  the  Boyles 
Business  College,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Raymond  B.  Gibbs,  of  The  Tome  School, 
Port^eposid,  Md.,  has  resigned  his  position  to 
go  into  business. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Lucas,  for  some  years  a  short- 
hand teacher  in  the  Racine,  Wis.,  Business  Col- 
lege, has  accepted  an  appointment  in  the. 
Behnke-Walker  Business  College,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

R.  H.  Johnson,of  the  So.  Omaha,  Neb.,  High 
School,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  commercial 
work  and  director  of  music  in  the  Tucumcari, 
N.  Mexico,  High  School. 

Charles  H.  Rude,  who  has  been  in  a  business 
position  in  Odebolt,  Iowa,  has  returned  to  the 
teaching  field;  he  is  now  teaching  shorthand  in 
the  Massey  Business  College,  Richmond,  Va. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Sinclair  is  a  new  assistant  short- 
hand teacher  in  Link's  Modern  Business  Col- 
lege, Boise,  Idaho. 

J.  W.  McAnnally.  who  is  lecturing  and  or- 
ganizmg  penmanship  classes  in  Tenn.,  has  just 
closed  a  class  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.  Mr.  Mc- 
Annally is  securing  good  results,  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  quite  good  in  both  business  and  orna- 
mental penmanship. 

Miss  Annie  Cameron  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  for  a  commercial  teacher  in  the  Pena- 
cook,  N.  H.,  High  School. 

The  Eastman-Gaines  School,  of  New  York 
City,  recently  engaged  these  two  new  teachers: 
J.  W.  Robertson  for  the  Shorthand  Department, 
and  C.  \.  Bricker  for  the  Business  Department. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Richard  Meadcw 

will  give  in  marriage  their  daughter 

Bess 

to 

Mr.  Vi/ian  Lynn  Reynolds 

on  the  evening  of   Wednesday,  November  t 

twenty-sixth 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen 

at  half  after  eight  o'clock 

at  the  First  Christian  Church 

Union  City,  Tennessee 

The  honor  of  your  presence  is  requested 
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A.  J.  Lawrence,  who  last  year  finished  out  the 
year  in  the  Decatur,  111.,  High  School,  following 
H.  E.  Kemp,  who  went  to  St.  Louis, has  returned 
this  year  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  College, 
which  position  he  held  for  two  or  three  years 
before  going  to  Decatur. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
will  be  spent  on  the  site,  building,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  new  home  of  theSpringfield.Mass., 
High  School  of  Commerce.  The  site  contains 
about  three  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city, on  a  no- 
ble elevati<tn,  commanding  a  matrnificent  view 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Contracts  for  the 
building  have  been  let,  and  it  should  be  ready 
for  occupancy  next  September.  The  school  now 
conducts  its  work  in  the  afternoon  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Central  High  School,  as  it  has  been  doing 
for  about  two  years. 

C.  M.  Yoder  is  the  head  of  the  new  depart- 
ment for  the  training  of  commercial  teachers  in 
the  Whitewater,  Wis.,  State  Normal  School. 

The  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Business,  re- 
cently owned  by  H.  F.  Crumb,  has  been  sold  to 
E-  E.  Kent,  for  years  one  of  the  foremost  teach- 
ers in  New  England,  having  been  employed  in 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce. 

Miss  Hortense  Church  goes  from  the  Type- 
writing Department  of  the  Egan  .School,  Hobo- 
ken,  to  teach  typewriting  and  typewritng  ofiice 
practice  in  the  Technical  High  School  at  New- 
ton, Mass. 

Commercial  Education  in  Massachusetts  is 
receiving  expert  attention  from  the  "powers 
that  be."  The  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion has  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  needs  of  the  work,  its  relations  to  other 
courses  of  study,  methods  of  inducing  co-oper- 
ation by  business  men,  continuation  schools, 
part-lime  schools,  arrangement  of  courses  of 
study,  etc.  Carlos  B.  Ellis,  of  the  Springfield 
High  School  of  Commerce,  is  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  and  among  its  members  are  R. 
G.  Laird,  of  the  Boston  High  .School  of  Com- 
merce: Asst.  Supt.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Bos- 
ton; T.  T.  Wilson,  Maiden  High  School  ; 
E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly  High  School;  G.  W. 
Miner,  West  field  High  School;  A.  H. 
Sproul,  of  the  Salem  .State  Normal  School;  W. 
L.  Anderson,  Dorchester,  (Boston)  High 
School:  and  Maynard  Maxim,  Nekton,  High 
School.  Doubtless  some  work  will  be  done 
that  will  serve  helpfully  as  a  model  ifor  other 
states  where  the  problems  of  commercial  educa- 
tion are  pressing. 

V.  E.  Solvason,  of  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  has  been 
elected  to  the  position  of  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Winona,  Minn.,  High  School. 

Miss  Annabelle  Lyons,  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
goes  to  the  High  School  at  Merrimac,  Mass.,  to 
teach  commercial  subjects. 

Miss  Ruth  Shields,  of  Kansas  City,  is  a  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Ottawa,  Kansas,  High 
School  this  year. 

E.  A.  Cooper,  of  Montpelier,  Vt  ,  has  taken 
the  position  as  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment in  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  High  School. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Bowles,  of  Waunahu,  Wis.,  is 
now  teaching  commercial  branches  in  the  Lake 
Mills,  Wis.,  High  School. 

Miss  Eva  L.  Williams,  is  located  at  The  Office 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  year.  Miss 
Williams  did  some  substitute  teaching  during 
last  year  in  the  Greeley,  Colo.,  Business  Col- 
lege, and  has  recently  been  attending  the  Gregg 
School,  Chicago. 

Wallace  M.  Oliver  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  in  the  BloomsDurg. 
Pa.,  High  School  this  year. 


G.  L.  White,  of  the  Coleman,  National  Busi- 
ness College,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed as  a  teacher  of  penmanship  and  commercial 
work  in  the  Palmer  School  in  Philadelphia. 

F.  O.  Pinks  is  the  new  supervisor  of  penman- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools  of  Erie.  Pa.  Mr. 
Pinks  recently  was  a  partner  in  the  Lansing. 
Mich.,  Business  University. 

G.  A.  Bingham,  recently  of  the  Luverne, 
Minn.,  High  School,  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  commercial  work,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  Ely,  Nev,.   High  School. 

Miss  C.  Minerva  Brumbach  is  a  new  assistant 
in  the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Business  College. 

Miss  May  VVMlson  lias  accepted  a  position  in 
the  commercial  department  of  tne  Wausau, 
Wis.,  High  School. 

H.D.  Eades.  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce of  La  Junta,  Colo.,  follows  Frank  C. 
Hemphill  in  the  County  High  School  at  Mont- 
rose, Colo. 

D.  W.  Graber  has  contracted  to  teach  in  the 
Worcester  Business  Institute,  Worcester,   Mass. 

Fred  C.  Ewing.  of  Camden,  Mich,  has  been 
elected  to  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Rochelle,  111..  High  School. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Emmerson,  last  year  a  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  commercial  ile- 
partment  in  the  North  Brooktield,  Mass.,  High 
School. 

John  G.  Moll,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  now  a  teach- 
er in  Thompson's  Business   School,    Holyoke, 

Mass. 

The  High  School  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has  add- 
ed to  its  teaching  staff.  Miss  Caroline  Hull,  of 
Madison,  Conn.  Miss  Hull  will  teach  commer- 
cial work,  probably  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

G.  M.  Weierbach,  of  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  is  now 
an  assistant  in  the  Drake  School  at  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

J.  F.  Flower,  recently  associated  with  Thomp- 
son's Business  School,  New  York  City,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  tne  Walworth  Business 
and  Stenographic  Institute,  New  York. 

Hiram  Williams,  of  Bangor,  Pa.,  recently  se- 
cured a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Glassboro,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Thompson,  of  Laconia,  N. 
H.,  is  a  new  typewriter  instructor  in  the  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  Commercial  College. 

C.  W.  Thomas,  last  year  with  the  Maury  High 
School,  Norfolk,  V'a..  has  changed  positions: 
this  year,  he  is  with  the  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  High 
School,  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

T.  W.  DeHaven  who  for  two  years  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Man- 
istee, Mich.,  High  School,  has  gone  to  take  a 
similar  position  in  the  Houghton,  Mich.,  High 
.School. 

Miss  Vera  Egelston,  of  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  Bus- 
iness College,  has  been  chosen  as  a  shorthand 
teacher  in  Kinyon's  Commercial  School,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Newton  Fulton,  recently  the  head  commercial 
instructor  in  the  Derby,  Conn..  High  School, 
has  taken  a  position  in  the  Stillman  Business 
College,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Nichols,  of  Searsport,  Me.,  who 
taught  typewriting  last  year  in  the  Technical 
High  School  at  Newton,  Mass.,  has  been  elect- 
ed as  a  commercial  teacher  in  Gushing  Acade- 
my, Ashburnham,  Mass. 

Miss  Stella  Rader,  of  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, Peoria,  111.,  is  now  teaching  shorthand  in 
the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Commercial  College. 

The  following  teachers  were  selected  to  hand- 
le the  commercial  and  shorthand  work  in  the 
Mobile,  Ala.,  High  School  this  year:  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Metz,  for  the  bookkeeping:  Miss  May  Hos- 
brook,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Business  College, 
for  the  shorthand  work  and  to  act  as  secretary  to 
the  Principal,  Lee  Byrne. 

The  Tri -State  Business  College,  of  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  recently  secured  Miss  Carrie  M.  Hal- 
ler,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  their  shorthand  work. 


Mi.  R.  F.  Palmer,  of  Chicago,  was  chosen  as 
the  new  commercial  teacher  for  the  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School  at  EUendale,  N.  Dak., 
to  follow  P.  A.  Cooley. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Pfeifer,  ofBig  Rapips,  Mich.,  is 
undertaking  the  work  of  training  pupils  in  com- 
mercial work  in  The  Academy  of  Sisters  of 
Resurrection,  Chicago. 

Miss  Emma  B.  Isett,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is 
teaching  in  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Ramsey,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

T.  A.  Lucas,  of  Orviston.  Pa.,  recently  signed 
a  contract  to  teach  shorthand  and  solicit  for  W. 
J.  Trainer,  of  Trainer's  Business  College,  Perth 

Ambov,  N.  J. 

Miss  Myrtle  B.  Craig,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  appointed  to  teach  in  the  High  School  at 
Newburyport.  Mass.  Miss  Craig  wdl  handle  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting  work. 

J.  Leslie  Bowling,  of  Philadelphia,  recently 
was  chosen  as  an  assistant  commercial  teacher 
in  the  New  Britain,  Conn  ,  Commercial  College. 

W.  W.  Wightman,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  with  the  Englewood  Business  College, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  as  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Bryant  &  Strai- 
ten Business  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Kittell,  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
active  as  an  assistant  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  High  .School. 
Miss  Kittell  follows  W.  W.  Gallagher,  now  in 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  High  School. 

The  commercial  teacher  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  High  School  this  year  is  H.  L.  Kuntzel- 
man,  of  Tower  City,  Pa. 

A  new  commercial  instructor  added  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  North  East  High  School,  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  A.  B.  Parks. 

J.  C.  Walker.  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  has  taken  a 
position  with  Brown's  Business  College,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Ellen  J.  Whitcomb,  Holbrook,  Mass.,  has 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  in  the 
Hardwick  High  School,  Gilbertville,  Mass. 
Miss  Casey,  of  Ware,  Mass.,  is  the  new  assistant 
there. 

Miss  A.  Estelle  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  elected  as  a  teacher  of  commercial  work  in 
he  High  School,  at  Chester,  Pa. 

W.  P.  Gaynor.  who  has  recently  been  attend- 
ing the  Mankato,  Minn.,  Commercial  College, 
is  now  teaching  in  the  High  School,  at  James- 
town, N.  Dak. 

A  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  at  Madison,  Maine,  is  now  held  by  Miss 
Vera  Webb,  of  Oceanville. 

Two  new  teachers  have  been  added  to  the 
teaching  staff  in  the  Butte  Business  College, 
Butte,  Montana;  F.  C.  Brofee,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  and  B.  I.  VanGilder,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Jeanette  Dolley,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  new  assistant  in  the  shorthand  department  of 
he  Central  City  Business  College.  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. 

W.  C.  Pittenger  is  now  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial work  in  the  Longmont,  Colorado,  High 
School. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Levy,  a  young  commercial 
teacher,  has  obtained  her  first  position  in  that 
work  in  the  West  Newbury  High  School. 

L.  M.  Lewis,  of  the  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Busi- 
ness College,  recently  closed  a  contract  with 
D.  S.  Hill,  of  Seattle.  Wash.  Mr.  Hill  will  teach 
the  usual  commercial  work  in  the  Wenatchee 
school. 

During  the  current  year  Miss  Anne  Masterson 
will  be  a  commercial  teacher  in  Ursuline 
Academy,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Miss  Maude  Buttrick  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Drake  College,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

The  vacancy  in  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Kingston,  Pa.,  High  School  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Anna  Townsend,  has  been 
filled  by  the  electiOTi  of  Harry  S.  Evans,  of 
Scranton,  Pa, 
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A  new  commercial  department  has  been  open- 
ed in  the  I.awton,  Okla.,  High  School,  with  J. 
E.  Morris,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  as  the  man 
in  charge. 

Miss  Jane  Goddard,  of  Freeport,  111.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Raton,  N.  Mex.,  High  School. 

A.  Park  Orth,  a  recent  graduate  of  Drexel  In- 
stitute, and  a  former  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  handling  commercial  sub- 
jects in  the  York,  Pa.,  High  School,  this  being 
his  first  work  in  the  commercial  corner  of  the 
educational  field. 

W.  H.  Hartsock  is  a  new  assistant  in  the  Cam- 
bria Business  College  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

C.  K.  Merrick,  last  year  with  the  Merrill  Col- 
lege at  South  Norwalk.  Conn.,  is  now  with  the 
Merchants'  &  Bankers'  School  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Hunt  recently  took  a  position 
as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Hamburg,  N.  J., 
High  School. 

A  new  commercial  instructor  at  Westtield.  111.. 
College,  is  Everett  Potts. 

Miss  Florence  Martin,  who  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  conducting  a  private  short- 
hand school  in  Vermont,  is  now  acting  as  an  as- 
sistant shorthand  teacher  in  the  Township  High 
School  at  Joliet,  III. 

Because  of  the  unexpectedly  large  enrollment 
in  the  commercial  course  at  the  Chester.  Pa.. 
High  School,  it  was  found  necessary  to  Itave  an 
assistant.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  selec- 
tion of  H.  C.  WoUaston.  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

Seth  B.  Carkin,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  has  ac- 
cepted his  first  position  in  teaching  commercial 
branches  in  the  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Academy. 

Miss  E.  May  Mosher,  of  Lawrence,  Mich.,  is 
the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Marion, 
Kansas,  High  School. 

A  new  assistant  commercial  instructor  in 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  College  is  Miss  Irene 
Miller,  a  young  lady  from  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Charlotte  Pealer  is  now  filling  the  posi- 
tion as  assistant  treasurer  of  Fisk  University  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sarah  E.Barber,  of  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  has 
been  chosen  to  teach  shorthand  in  Spencer's 
Business  School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

C.A.Anderson,  of  Pelican  Rapids,  Minn., 
has  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  of  Northwestern  College,  Fergus 
Falls.  Minn. 

Miss  Katherine  Ross,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  is 
assisting  in  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Maiden,  Mass.,  High  School. 

A.  M.  Hinds,  of  the  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Busi- 
ness College,  has  changed  to  the  High  School 
at  Mesa,  Arizona. 

A.  J.  Drossart,  formerly  with  the  Cream  City 
Business  College,  Milwaukee,  is  now  with  the 
Spencerian  Business  College  in  the  same  city. 

One  of  the  new  commercial  teachers  in  the 
Washington  Business  and  Civil  Service  School, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  E.  F.  Armstrong,  of 
Cincinn.iti  :  Mr.  Armstrong  is  one  of  the  teach- 
ers hired  to  carry  on;  the  work  in  this  school 
which  has  just  been  opened  by  W.  C.  Poteet. 

A  vacancy  that  was  recently  [opened  in  the 
Oleander.  Calif.,  High  School,  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Fred  Abbott. 

Miss  Grace  McKercher,  who  formerly  taught 
public  school  branches  in  Michigan,  and  who 
last  year  finishetl  the  commercial  course  in  the 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  College,  has  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Ludington, 
Mich..  High  Scliool, 

P.  A.  Breitenbucher,  of  Lakeville,  Ohio,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Western  Union  College,  LeMars,  Iowa. 


E.  V.  McDongal.  Bowling  Green  Univers- 
ity. Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  is  following  J.  W.Drye 
in  the  commercial  work  at  the  Stafford,  Kans., 
High  School. 

Mr.  Martin,  last  year  of  the  Woburn,  Mass., 
High  School,  is  continuing  the  work  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Rochester,  N.  H., 
High  School,  which  has  been  conducted  hither- 
to under  the  direction  of  K.  W.  Reynolds. 

Clarence  E.  Norris.  of  Worcester,  Mass..  is  di- 
recting the  commercial  work  at  the  Haddon- 
field.  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Miss  Laura  Lawson.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis,,  is 
now  teaching  Gregg  Shorthandand  typewriting 
in  the  Madison,  VVis  ,  High  School. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Weaver,  of  the  Globe  Business  Col- 
lege, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  recently  engaged  A.  E. 
Brown,  of  Northfield.  Minn.,  to  teach  in  the 
Globe  School.  Mr.  Brown  for  many  years  has 
been  the  proprietor  of  the  Faribault  Business 
College,  and  of  Brown's  Business  College  at 
Northfield, 

Miss  T.  Dale  Niswonger  is  teaching  commer- 
cial work  in  the  Sapulpa,  Okia,.  High  School. 

Miss  Katherine  D.  Kepner.  who  has  been  do- 
iiig  bookkeeping  in  a  Philadelphia  office  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  has  returned  to  the 
teaching  field,  being  now  commercial  instruct- 
or in  the  Larksville,  Pa.,  High  School. 

The  commercial  teaclier  in  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  High  School  this  year  is  James  M. 
Bragg,  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

Charles  E.  Lucas  is  handling  the  commercial 
branches  at  Martins  Ferry.  Ohio,   High  School. 

Mr  Howard  R.  Bennett,  last  year  at  the  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt..  Academy,  has  been  added  to 
the  teaching  staff  at  the  Saratoga  Springs,  N. 
Y.,  High  School.  Mr.  Bennett  will  assist  in  the 
commercial  work. 

Miss  Stella  Jones,  formerly  with  the  Wen- 
atchee.  Wash.,  Business  College'  is  now  teach- 
ing shorthand  in  the  Santa  Kosa,  Calif.,  Business 
College. 

Mr.  George  W.  Anderson,  who  during  the 
summer  was  reviewing  commercial  branches  at 
Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines,  is  now 
conducting  the  business  department  at  the 
Butte,  Mont..  High  School, 

Miss  Essie  J.  Fisher  is  principal  of  the  short- 
hand department  of  Piedmont  Business  College 
at  Lynchburg.  Va. 

Miss  Clare  Boody  is  a  new  instructor  added  in 
the  commercial  department  at  the  Central  High 
School  at  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Miss  Mildred  Hanlon,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
recently  accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  East  Machias,  Me.,  High  School. 

Three  new  teachers  were  engaged  by  Banks 
Business  College. 'Philadelphia,  for  the  new 
year  ;  Mrs.  Smith  as  an  assistant  in  the  short- 
hand department  :Mrs.  M.L.  Clark  as  teacher 
in  the  typewriting  department  ;  and  L.  E. 
Eichelberger  as  an  instructor  in  the  commercial 
department. 

Miss  Eldora  Flint,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  was  chos- 
en to  fill  the  position  as  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Kane,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Miss  Gertrude  Fairbanks,  who  recently  pre- 
pared for  commercial  work,  has  been  engaged  to 
handle  the  new  commercial  department  which 
has  just  been  organized  in  the  Austin-Cate 
Academy,  Strafford  Centre,  N.  H. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Burse  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Clinton,  Iowa.  High  School. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Elicker.  the  proprietor  of  the  School 
of  Commerce,  at  Marion,  Ohio,  will  also  teach 
commercial  work  at  the  Kenton,  Ohio,  High 
School  during  the  current  year. 

Miss  Carolyn  Brace,  of  Erie,  Pa,,  was  recently 
hired  by  the  National  Business  Training  School 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Miss  Mabelle  F.  Brock,  of  Rockford,  Mass.,  is 
a  new  assistant  teacher  in  the  Bristol  County 
Business  School  at  Taunton.  Mass. 


A.  W.  Peterson,  recently  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College  at  Cleveland,  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Irvington, 
N.  J..  High  School. 

Joseph  K.  Moyer,  of  the  Boys' High  School, 
Reading,  Pa.,  is  conducting  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Ocean  City.  N.  J.,  High 
School  this  year. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hill,  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  handling 
the  typewriting  work  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Stillwater,  Okla. 

A.  H.  Quinette  is  now  holding  a  position  as 
teacher  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  McKees 
Rocks.  Pa..  &  Stowe  Township  Joint  High 
School.  The  B.  E.  wishes  Mr.  (Juinette  all  the 
success  that  he  deserves. 

Frank  C.  Hemphill,  formerly  of  the  Montrose, 
Colorado,  County  High  School,  now  has  charge 
of  the  commercial  work  in  the  high  school,  at 
Dallas,  Texas.  Tiie  commercial  department  has 
just  been  organized  in  Dallas.  Mr.  Hemphill 
states  that  he  has  five  large  classes  in  beginning 
bookkeeping,  (here  being  145  students  taking 
this  work.  This  number  of  students  at  the  be- 
ginning assures  the  success  of  this  department. 
Mr.  Hemphill  hopes  to  accomplish  much  in 
penmanship  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches. 

L.  W.  Bartlett  is  a  new  assistant  in  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Pomona,  Calif.,  High 
School. 

Miss  Lillian  P.  Trout,  of  Christiana,  Pa.,  is 
teaching  commercial  branches  in  the  Lebanon 
Business  College,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

A  new  Gregg  shorthand  teacher,  recently 
added  to  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Morse  High 
School,  Bath,  Me.,  is  Miss  Rachel  Hall,  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Miss  Kathleen  Joyce,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  taught  in  the  Beaton,  Ohio.  High 
School,  is  now  with  the  Office  Training  School, 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miss  Jean  E.  Pearson,  who  has  taught  for 
some  time  in  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Pottstown.  Pa..  High  School,  recently  resigned 
her  position  to  do  similar  work  in  the  Harrison, 
N.  J..  High  School.  Miss  Pearson  is  followed 
at  Pottstown,  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Stewart,  of 
Philadelphia. 

J.  S.Lester  is  now  acting  as  manager  of  the 
business  school  owned  by  C.  B,  Williams,  at 
Peru,  Indiana. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Willett  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Central  Business  College,  at  Toronto,   Ontario. 

The  new  commercial  teacher  at  the  Denison, 
Iowa,  Normal  School,  is  R.  W.  Hawthorne,  of 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Wetmore,  of  Essex,  Mass.,  is 
following  Roy  F.  Snyder  in  the  position  as  head 
commercial  instructor  in  the  Westfield,  N.  J., 
High  School. 

Clarence  Fall,  of  Baltimore,  was  engaged  to 
do  the  work  in  the  commercial  department 
of  Davis  &  Elkins  College  last  year  by  H.  W. 
French.  Mr.  French  having  gone  from  Elkins, 
W,  Va..  to  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  High  School. 

George  F.  Bierman  was  engaged  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  Reading, 
Pa.,  following   the  resignation   of   Joseph   K. 

Moyer. 

Miss  Leila  M.  Whittemore,  of  the  Winchester, 
Mass.,  High  School,  was  appointed  recently  as 
Second  Assistant  in  the  Central  High  School, 
St.  Louis. 

Miss  Eliza  C.  Curtis,  of  Ogdensburg,  N,  Y., 
was  elected  as  commercial  teacher  for  the  Nut- 
ley,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

James  T.  Austin,  of  Pleasantville,  N.  J.,  has 
entered  the  business  college  field  by  purchas- 
ing the  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Business  College. 
Mr.  Austin  recently  was  the  Clerk  of  the  Pleas- 
antville Water  Board. 

Mrs.  Esther  S.  Bailey,  last  year  the  commer- 
cial assistant  in  the  Mamroneck,  N.  Y..  High 
School,  has  accepted  a  position  with  Ginn  and 
Company,  Publishers,  in  New  York  City. 
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FIGHTING  THE  TIGER 

In  China  pretty  much  everybody,  high  or 
low,  is  a  gambler,  and  they  tell  me  that  the  sign 
of  the  gambling  house  there  is  a  tiger,  and  that 
in  the  jaws  of  the  savage  beast  of  the  jungle  is 
clenched  a  piece  of  Chinese  cash. 

I  suppose  perhaps  the  expression:  Fighting 
the  tiger,  which  is  the  slang  term  for  gambling, 
comes  from  ancient  China.  For  China  had 
gambling  houses,  while  London  was  the  home 
of  savages  dressed  in  the  skins  of  beasts. 
Gambling  is  a  universal  habit,  you  cannot  go 
into  any  of  the  outposts  of  civilization,  but  you 
find  the  gambler.  He  was  the  first  man  to  show 
up  in  the  gold  fields  of  California  and  Australia, 
.  you  find  him  on  the  ocean  steamship  as  it  plows 
its  way  swiftly  across  the  Atlantic.  In  fact  he  is 
universal. 

We  Caucasians  are  not  so  inveterate  gamblers 
as  the  men  of  the  Asiatic,  Mongolian  or  Ameri- 
can races,  by  American  I  mean  the  Indian.  The 
Indian  does  not  hesitate  to  gamble  away  every- 
thing he  has,  his  weapons,  his  horse,  even  his 
wife  on  the  turn  of  whatever  gambling  instru- 
ment may  be  employed.  There  are  a  good 
many  while  men  who  would  not  object  to  los- 
ing their  wives  in  a  game  of  poker,  and  some 
wives  I  fancy  wouldn't  mind  putting  up  their 
husbands  at  bridge  and  losing  them.  There  is 
no  habit  on  earth  that  is  harder  to  break  away 
from  than  that  of  gambling.  You  can  reform  a 
drunkard.  Take  him  away  from  his  alcohol  or 
take  his  alcohol  away  from  him,  and  when  his 
stomach  gels  in  shape  and  the  volatile  poison 
works  out  of  his  blood,  he  will  be  all  right.  The 
inveterate  smoker  will  give  up  tobacco  without 
much  trouble,  after  a  few  days  of  nervousness. 
The  drug  fiend  who  would  go  to  pieces  if  he 
did  not  have  his  daily  sufficiency  of  opium,  will 
come  around  all  right  after  a  short  period  of 
proper  medical  treatment,  even  the  thief,  who 
has  the  itching  fingers  for  other  people's  prop- 
erty may  be  reformed,  sometimes,  though  the 
chances  are  against  it.  But  the  born  gambler, 
the  man  with  the  passion  for  winning  or  losing 
in  games  of  chance  is  the  hardest  person  in  the 
world  to  reform,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
him  away  from  the  fascination  of  "fighting  the 
tiger." 

Societies  have  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  away  with  gambling.  All  through  the 
East,  until  within  a  few  years,  was  a  string  of 
racetracks  where  (he  best  horses  were  brought 
together  to  race  for  purses  of  money,  some  times 
as  much  as  850,000  was  given  as  a  prize,  and 
people  eagerly  paid  $3  a  head  to  go  to  Belmont 
Park,  or  Morris  Park,  or  any  of  the  great  racing 
tracks. 

In  front  of  the  betting  stand  was  a  long  row  of 
book  makers,  and  a  man  could  buy  pools  on  the 
races.  If  he  did  not  want  to  go  down  there  and 
pay  $3  to  get  in,  he  could  go  most  anywhere 
and  find  a  pool-room,  where  he  could  put  up  as 
little  as  a  dollar  on  a  race.  If  he  bet  on  the  right 
horse  he  won,  sometimes  $100  for  his  $1.  But 
that  was  a  rare  thing.  He  was  much  more  likely 
to  lose  his  dollar. 

The  great  race  tracks  have  gone.  Why  do  you 
suppose  they  were  driven  out  of  business?  Be- 
cause people  have  become  more  moral  and  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  gambling?  Not  at  all. 
They  were  driven  out  of  business  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  big  cities  because  they  found 
that  their  office  boys  were  stealing  postage 
stamps,  money  and  even  clothing  which  they 
took  to  the  pawn  brokers  or  second  hand  clothes 
men,  and  sold  for  enough  money  to  bet  on  the 
races.  Thieving  was  not  confined  to  office 
boys.  The  man  higher  up,  the  cashier  was  taking 
money  from  the  cash  drawer  to  bet  on  the  races. 
If  he  won  and  paid  it  back  nothing  came  of  it. 


but  the  gambler  almost  always  loses  in  the  long 
run  and  the  cashier  went  to  jail  and  the  business 
house  lost  its  money. 

A  single  great  soap  company  lost  $80,000 
through  its  trusted  cashier.  The  teller  of  a  bank 
on  lower  Broadway  walked  out  one  afternoon 
with  SI  15  000  in  his  grip,  and  so  it  went  all 
along  the  line  until  in  self  defense,  business 
men  got  together  and  demanded  that  the  legis- 
latures ot  the  various  states  abolish  race  track 
gambling,  and  there  are  now  none  of  the  big 
tracks  doing  business  in  the  East. 

The  vice  of  gambling  is  almost  universal.  Go 
out  in  the  back  alley  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  oflf, 
and  even  before,  and  you  will  find  newsboys 
and  bootblacks  playing  craps,  or  pitching  cop- 
pers for  keeps.  The  ladies  meet  for  the  after- 
noon bridge  club.  There  are  prizes  and  some- 
times these  prizes  have  quite  a  little  money 
value  and  bridge  is  played  for  money  among 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  society,  just  as 
freely  as  poker  is  played  for  money  in  the 
gambling  dens  of  the  mining  camps. 

The  churchman  looks  with  horror  upon  such 
doings,  he  would  close  up  the  race  tracks  and 
the  poker  clubs,  but  that  same  churchman  who 
passes  the  plate  in  his  suit  of  solemn  black  on 
Sunday  goes  down  to  the  stock  exchange  or 
around  to  the  bucket  shop  Monday  and  bets  that 
Brooklyn  Kapid  Transit  will  go  up  or  down  in 
the  scale  of  price,  and  he  can  do  this  without  en- 
dangering his  respectability. 

It  is  gambling  just  the  same  as  a  game  of 
poker  or  craps  or  faro,  and  he  doesn't  stand  so 
good  a  chance  of  winning,  for  the  play  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  fair,  but  it  saves  his  respectability. 

This  is  rather  a  long  preface  to  the  story  of  a 
young  man  who  came  to  grief  in  Fighting  the 
Tiger. 

THE  STORY  OF  EDWARD  WAITE 

This  young  Waite  was  a  tall,  slender, 
pasty-faced  youth,  wilh  almost  invisible  white 
eyelashes,  pale  blue  eyes,  bloodless  lips,  and 
sandy  hair.  Not  an  attractive  youth  nor  one  to 
excite  special  attention  in  any  direc- 
tion. He  cared  nothing  about  sports  that  ordi- 
nary boys  delight  in,  no  baseball,  no  football, no 
tennis,  nothing  of  that  kind. 

His  father  was  the  husband  of  his  mother,  and 
his  mother  was  decidedly  the  head  of  the  family. 
She  kept  a  boarding  house  down  on  Mechanic's 
Row,  a  corporation  boarding  house,  where  they 
had  seven  different  kinds  of  pie  for  breakfast, 
and  goodness  knows  how  many  kinds  for  dinner 
and  supper.  She  was  a  big,  burly,  blustering 
woman,  and  she  bossed  her  thin,  shadowy  look- 
ing husband  and  made  him  wash  dishes,  and  lug 
coal,  peel  potatoes,  and  pick  chickens,  and 
pound  the  beef  steak  to  make  it  tender,  in  the 
boarding  house,  and  Eddie,  as  they  called  Ed. 
Waite,  was  the  pride  of  both  of  them. 

The  old  man,  who  was  woefully  ignorant, con- 
sidered Edward  a  prodigy  of  learning  for  Ed. 
had  been  to  the  high  school,  and  his  mother 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  most  genteel  and 
beautiful  appearing  youths  in  the  whole  city. 
They  dressed  him  pretty  well,  and  when  he  de- 
cided to  become  a  bookkeeper,  they  sent  him  in 
to  our  school. 

Ed.  didn't  distinguish  himself  especially.  He 
was  quiet,  soft  spoken  and  gentle  of  movement, 
but  he  was  capable  of  getting  even  with  any- 
body who  tried  to  crowd  him  as  some  of  the 
bigger  and  more  blustering  [boys  did.  and  he 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  doing  apparent- 
ly useless  figuring  on  slips  of  paper.  He  would 
get  a  daily  paper  and  go  through  with  innumer- 
able calculations. 

I  found  that  he  was  buying  imaginary  stocks, 
taking  the  quotations  from  day  to  day,  as  they 
came  in  the  paper,  and  figuring  out  how  much 
he  would  have  made  or  lost  if  he  had  bought 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  or  Erie,  or  Lackawan- 
na, or  any  of  the  stocks  quoted  in  the  daily  mar- 
ket reports  of  the  stock  exchange. 

Ed  Waite  bought  and  sold  on  paper  prodigous 
quantities  of  stocks  in  the  railroads  and  mining 
companies  which  were  quoted  in  the  Boston 
daily  papers. 

I  had  curiosity  enough  to  ask  him  what  he  was 
doing  and  he  explained  to  me  and  said  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  it.  "Why,"  said  he, 
"If  I  had  really  bought  and  sold  Brooklyn  Rap- 
id Transit  as  I  have  on  paper  for  the  last  month, 
I   would  have  made  $15,000."    Meanwhile  he 


plugged  away  at  his  bookkeeping  with  the  rest 
of  them,  and  his  work  while  not  brilliant,  was 
fairly  satisfactory.  He  was  not  quick,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  painstaking  and  when  he 
made  a  mistake  he  patiently  worked  until  he 
found  it,  and  thus  became,  in  the  course  of  time, 
a  very  satisfactory  graduate  of  the  school,  and 
secured  a  a  position  as  bookkeeperiwith  Wilson 
&  Hale,  Flour,  Grain  and  Country  Produce. 

THE  BUCKET  SHOP 

The  bucket  shop,  in  the  East  at  any  rate,  and  I 
think  in  most  of  the  states,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  it  was  to  be 
found  in  every  city  of  10,000  inhabitants 
throughout  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States.  The  bucket  shop  was  a  lovely  institu- 
tion. Its  furniture  consisted  of  a  Morse  tele- 
graph instrument.  A  blackboard,  a  cashier,  a 
man  to  run  the  telegraph  instrument,  and 
a  boy  to  take  care  of  the  blackboard. 
There  was  a  row  of  seats  around  the  room 
facing  the  blackboard,  where  customers  could 
sit  and  watch  the  various  changes  in  the  prices 
of  stocks  as  they  came  over  the  wires  from  the 
stock  exchange  in  New  York. 

These  bucket  shops  received  their  quotations 
from  the  stock  exchange.  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit,  for  instance,  started  at  sixty-eight 
and  the  boy  chalked  up  that  price  on  the 
blackboard.  A  customer  came  into  the  bucket 
shop  and  said,  "Here,  I  want  five  shares  of 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit."  The  cashier  charged 
him  $10  and  took  his  money.  $2  a  share.  The 
actual  cost  of  those  five  shares  was  $3.40  but  all 
the  man  put  up  was$10,  S2  for  each  share.  Click, 
click,  click  went  the  telegraph  instrument  and 
the  boy  chalked  upon  the  board  under  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  69V^.  You  will  see  it  had  gone 
up  a  point  and  a  half.  The  man  who  had  invest- 
ed $10  stepped  up  to  the  cashier  and  said,  "I 
will  close  my  account,"  the  cashier  charged  him 
oaj^Jc  for  buying  and  625^0  for  selling,  and 
gave  him  S6.25  his  profit  on  the  transaction  and 
his  original  SIO. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  done  in  ten  minutes,  and 
you  can  see  how  much  easier  it  was  to  make 
86.25  in  ten  minutes  than  it  would  be  to  work 
half  a  week  nine  hours  a  day  in  a  stuffy  oflice  to 
make  that  much  money.  It  was  fine  when  it 
worked  that  way,  hut  suppose  the  boy  after  the 
machine  clicked  off  its  message  had  put  up  67  in- 
stead of  69^2  under  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  $5 
of  that  man's  810  would  be  gone,  and  the  buck- 
et shop  man  would  say,  "You  must  put  up  85 
more  or  we  will  close  out  the  account."  If  he 
had  the  $5  he  put  it  up,  if  he  didn't  they  closed 
up  his  account.  He  lost  $5  instead  of  making 
87.50.  This  is  the  way  the  game  worked.  You 
can  see  it  was  a  fine  game  as  long  as  the 
prices  increased  but  they  didn't  always  in- 
crease in  fact  they  jumped  all  over  the 
lot,  up  and  down  and  the  man  never  knew 
where  he  was,  but  he  was  pretty  sure,  unless  he 
had  plenty  of  money,  to  lose  his  ten  dollars  and 
it  didn't  take  him  long  to  do  it  either. 

Now  Edward  Waite  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  bucket  shop  all  through  his  course  with  us 
in  the  business  college.  Every  Saturday  morn- 
ing found  him  an  eager  occupant  of  one  of  the 
chairs  that  faced  the  big  black  board  in  Haight 
and  Company's  bucket  shop.  He  watched  the 
ever  changing  figures  and  figured  out  on  paper 
how  much  he  would  have  made,  if  he  had  in- 
vested $10  or  $20  or  850  in  this,  that  or  the 
other  stock.  But  he  had  no  money,  and  it  was 
simply  an  exercise  of  his  wits  in  deciding  what 
stocks  he  would  have  taken. 

He  had  secureel  a  position  which  paid  him 
about  845  a  month,  and  the  very  first  monthly 
pay  day  Waite  asked  off  for  a  couple  of  hours 
and  hurried  to  the  Haight  &  Company  bucket 
shop,  where  he  invested  830  in  15  shares  of 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  which  was  then 
bobbing  up  and  down  at  a  great  rate.  At  noon 
Waite  closed  out  his  deal,  and  the  cashier  gave 
him  back  his  830  and  $30  more  for  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  had  jumped  2^i  points  netting 
him  $2  on  each  of  his  15  shares  and  enough 
more  to  pay  the  brokerage.  He  had  doubled 
his  money  and  all  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  It 
is  not  very  surprising  that  Ed.  Waite  just  out  of 
school  and  playing  his  favorite  game  for  the  first 
time  with  real  money  instead  of  figures  re- 
sponded eagerly  to  the  call  of  the  ticker  after  his 
first  taste  of  blood. 
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He   went   home     to    dinner     and     told   his 

mother  how  he  had  made  S30  in  less 
than  two  hours  on  an  investment  of  an 
equal  amount.  The  old  lady  had  exalted 
ideas  of  Eddie's  brilliancy,  anyway,  and 
she  told  the  old  gentleman,  and  they  decided 
then  and  there  that  Eddie  should  be  encouraged 
in  his  efforts  to  become  a  young  Napoleon  of 
finance.  They  had  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank  laid  up  for  a  rainy  day.  It  was  drawing  4 
per  cent,  interest,  but  what  was  4  per  cent,  a 
year  compared  with  100  per  cent,  in  two  hours. 
No  wonder  they  lost  their  balance. 

Ed.  Waite  went  back  to  work,  for  he  was  a 
cautious  young  fellow  and  not  likely  to  give  up 
anything  that  was  paying  him  a  fair  salary.  His 
position  was  an  easy  one.  The  house  he  worked 
for  dealt  in  country  protluce,  on  commission, 
and  Waite  kept  the  books  easily  allowing  him- 
self considerable  spare  time. 

Now  the  junior  partner  of  the  concern  was  also 
a  bucket  shop  gambler  on  a  small  scale,  as  were 
half  the  young  business  men  of  that  city,  and 
when  Waite  explained  to  him  what  he  had  done 
that  day  and  how  he  had  doubled  his  money  in 
a  couple  of  hours,  the  junior  partner  looked  up- 
on him  with  much  more  respect  than  he  had 
thus  far  shown,  and  when  Waite  told  him 
what  he  thought  would  be  the  course  of  the 
market  the  coming  day,  he  proposed  that  the 
two  of  them  put  up  a  hundred  dollars  and  buy 
fifty  shares  of  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit.  The 
deal  was  carried  out  and  they  cleared  S75,  for 
again  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  leaped  upward  a 
point  and  a  half. 

At  first  the  junior  partner  had  shown  strong 
disapproval  of  Waite's  speculations  and  told 
him  the  house  would  not  let  a  bookkeeper  of 
theirs  play  the  market.  Waite  promptly  replied 
that  they  could  get  another  bookkeeper  then, 
for  he  had  made  a  study  of  the  stock  game  and 
was  confident  with  a  hundred  dollars  capital  he 
could  make  more  money  than  he  could  working 
for  845  a  month.  Hisaccurate  jadgmentsecured 
him  the  admiration  of  the  junior  partner  and  so 
he  held  his  job,  and  every  day  at  about  10 
o'clock,  as  soon  as  the  market  opened,  Waite 
would  go  up  street  to  the  post  office,  where  the 
Company  had  a  post  office  box,  to  get  the  mail 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  the  slock  roon.  of 
Haighl  &  Company,  make  his  trade  for  the 
day  leaving  instructions  when  to  close  tlie  deal 
and  then  come  back  to  his  desk  in  the  counting 
room. 

Now  followed  a  surprising  run  of  luck  on  the 
part  of  this  boy  gambler,  for  that  is  what  he  was, 
and  fighting  the  tiger  became  his  second  nature. 
He  could  not  keep  away  from  the  bucket  shop 
and  it  was  astonishing  what  a  good  guesser  he 
was  if  it  was  guess  work.  It  was  not  entirely 
guesswork,  for  young  Waite  made  a  study  of 
stocks  and  there  was  hardly  a  railroad  in  the 
country  or  an  industrial  corporation  which 
issued  stocks  that  Waite  couldn't  tell  you  all 
about. 

For  more  than  a  year  he  remained  still  a  book- 
keeper with  the  firm  which  hired  him  and  never 
drawing  more  than  8.50  a  month  salary,  but  his 
gains  from  lucky  speculation  had  been  more 
than  85000,  and  he  had  quite  a  reputation 
among  the  young  men  of  the  town  who  were 
eager  enough  to  get  tips  from  Waite.  Occa- 
sionally he  expressed  his  opinion,  but  that  was 
not  his  usual  method. 

He  played  the  game  alone,  as  a  general  thing. 
Finally  it  became  too  strong  for  him  to  hold  his 
position  longer.  He  could  not  keep  his  mind 
upon  the  books  when  it  was  really  on  the  stock 
quotations,  and  so  finally  he  gave  up  his  posi- 
tion and  from  10  o'clock  until  3,  the  hours  of 
which  Haight's  bucket  shop  opened  and  closed 
he  could  be  found  occupying  a  chair  in  that 
gambling  room.  His  habits  had  been  of  the 
best,  but  there  are  very  few  men  who  play  the 
stock  market  and  keep  temperate,  and  Waite 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  the 
bar  of  the  Hazeltine  House,  which  was  then  the 
swell  hotel  of  the  city,  came  to  know  him  very 
well,  with  bis  pale  face  and  pale  blue  eyes,  and 
flaxen  hair  and  expressionless  countenance. 
He  always  looked  just  the  same,  no  matter 
whether  he  had  Inst  a  $100  or  made  a  $1000. 
His  luck  still  continued. 

Every  thing  he  touched  seemed  to  go  his 
way.  If  he  bought  for  a  rise,  the  stock  went  up. 
If  he  sold  short,  hoping  for  a  drop  in  prices  the 


price  as  surely  went  down,  and  now  Waite  be- 
gan to  wear  diamonds  and  to  dress  in  the 
height!  of  fashion,  and  until  a  late  hour  he  could 
generally  be  found  in  the  evening  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  Hazeltine.  Finally  he  became  the 
dread  of  the  bucket  shop  men  and  they  almost 
refused  to  sell  him  stocks,  and  then  he  struck  for 
Boston  and  tried  the  Bostonians  who  were  ready 
enough  to  accommodate  him  or  anybody  else 
who  had  the  price. 

About  this  time  a  friend  of  thefamily  died  and 
left  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  and 
more  than  that  appointed  Edward  Waite  admin- 
istrator, for  Edward  now  25  years  old  had  tiuite 
a  reputation  for  business  ability.  He  disposed 
of  all  the  property  and  had  left  in  his  hands 
about  $4000,  which  he  deposited  in  his  own 
name  in  the  bank,  awaiting  some  other  small 
sums  before  distributing  the  money  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  will.  Ed  Waite  had  Tpur- 
chased  a  fine  trotting  horse  and  an  excellent 
carriage. 

The  harness  mountings  were  gold  plated  and 
it  was  not  long  till  a  dashing  young  woman  oc- 
cupied the  seat  with  him.  'This  was  before  the 
days  of  automobiles.  There  came  a  wedding 
and  the  wedding  breakfast  at  the  Hazeltine  was 
an  affair  of  much  splentlor,  and  wine  flowed 
freely.  For  six  months  things  had  been  going 
all  one  way.  but  now  the  tide  turned  and  Waite 
began  to  lose  money.  He  had  many  acquaint- 
ances among  the  stock  brokers  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  was  furnished  with  any  quaiitity  of 
more  or  less  reliable  information.  But  now  it 
seemed  as  if  everything  went  the  other  way.  If 
he  bought  for  a  rise  the  stock  fell.  If  he  sold 
short  for  a  fall  in  prices  the  market  went  up- 
ward, and  they  got  him  going  and  coming. 

He^afterwards  told  me  that  at  the  beginning  of 
that  year  he  was  worth  815.000.  By  the  first  of 
July  every  dollar  of  the  815000  was  gone  and 
the  bucket  shops  had  taken  it,  and  then  he  got 
what  seemed  sure  to  be  a  reliable  tip  that  a  cer- 
tain stock  would  declare  an  extra  dividend  on 
the  first  of  July,  and  he  knew  that  this  dividend 
if  declared  would  send  the  stock  upward,  not 
one  or  two  points,  but  five  or  ten  points. 

If  Waite  had  not  been  drinking  I  don't  believe 
he  would  have  done  any  crooked  work,  but  he 
was  drinkingrand  he  invested  this  four  thousand 
dollars  in  the  stock  mentioned  at  the  biggest 
margin  he  could  get.  If  the  market  turned  as 
he  expected  he  stood  to  win  over  $8000  and  he 
didn't  believe  the  market  could  go  against  him, 
and  it  didn't.  The  next  day  there  was  a  wild 
upward  rush  in  the  stock  and  it  went  by  leaps 
and  bounds  upward  and  upward,  and  upward 
until  Waite  stood  to  win  over  810,000  on  the 
transaction. 

He  rushed  around  to  the  bucket  shop  o 
Haight  &  Co.  to  collect  his  winnings  but  he 
found  a  crowd  gathered  about  its  doors.  A  sin- 
ister looking  crowd,  and  the  curtains  of  the  win- 
dows were  tight  drawn  and  a  policeman  stood  at 
the  door  and  announced  that  Haight  &  Co.  had 
closed  their  doors.  It's:just  exactly  what  they 
did  do.  They  had  been  caught  heavily  all 
through  their  chain  of  shops  iDy  the  great  up- 
ward rush  in  prices  and  as  I  have  said  before 
there  was  no  real  money  behind  them. 

The  bucket  shops  don't  make  money  on  a 
rising  price  and  they  did  what  they  have  always 
done,  failed,  and  left  their  creditors  in  the  lurch 
and  Ed  Waite  was  caught  with  84,000  of  other 
people's  money  missing.  He  made  a  desperate 
struggle  to  get  the  money  but  the  old  man  and 
the  old  woman  were  already  drained  dry  and 
young  Ed.  was  left.  A  defaulter  with  nothing 
to  save  him. 

He  was  arrested.  The  boy  tried  desperately 
to  muster  up  courage  to  kill  himself.  He  was 
too  wretched  to  see  any  outlook  ahead  and  but 
for  his  brother-in-law.  a  big^fat  husky  sport,  he 
probably  would  have  gone  out  of  life  but  the 
big  fat  fellow  said:  "Brace  up  Ed.  old  man, 
you  danced,  now  pay  the  fiddler,  you're  young 
yet  take  your  medicine.  And  Ed  Waite  did 
take  his  medicine,  three  years  of  it,  in  the  State 
Penitentiary. 

With  hair  cut  short,  face  shaved  clean  and  a 
nice  striped  suit  of  clothes  Ed  Waite  served 
three  years  in  state's  prison  less  the  usual  allow- 
ance for  good  behavior.  The  judge  said  when 
he  pronounced  the  sentence  that  he  did  not 
think  the  young  man  meant  any  criminal  action. 
The  fact  that  he  lost  his  money  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  chance.    The  failure  of  the  firm  of  Haight 


&  Company  was  all  that  prevented  him  from 
making  good,  and  so  the  sentence  was  made 
short. 

Ed.  Waite  was  put  into  the  office  of  the  state 
penitentiary,  he  was  fan  'excellentlbookkeeper 
and  he  showed  his  ability  in  many  ways  and 
won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  warden  of 
the  great  prison.  So  much  so,  that  when  his 
time  expired  the  warden  sent  him  to  his  brother 
in  a  thriving  western  city  with  a  recommenda- 
tion which  secured  him  a  position  as  book- 
keeper in  a  great  furniture  company  which  this 
brother  owned. 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  managingfan  oftice  in 
Chicago,  and  one  day  the  proprietor  came  in 
and  said,  ''Cragin,  do  you  remember  Ed  Waite?" 
I  said,  "yes.  of  course  I  remember  him,  he  was 
an  old  student  of  mine  and  I  was  mighty  sorry 
to  hear  that  he  had  gone  bad."  "Do  you  know 
where  he  is?"  said  the  boss.  "No,  said  I,  I 
have  not  heard  of  him  for  a  number  of  years." 
"Well  he  is  right  out  here  in  Rockford  and  do- 
ing well  too.  The  girl  he  married  was  thought 
to  be  pretty  fast,  but  she  stood  by  him  all  right 
when  he  got  in  prison  and  when  he  got  out 
they  came  West  and  he  has  done  well  ever 
since.  We  ought  to  go  over  and  see  him,  we 
both  knew  him." 

One  Saturday  we  did  go  over  to  Rockford,  and 
saw  Ed  Waite  and  his  wife  and  a  couple  of 
youngsters  they  had.  He  had  built  a  cottage 
there  and  was  living  in  very  comfortable  shape. 
He  said,  "I  never  meant  to  do  anything  crook- 
ed, I  knew  I  had  an  absolutely  sure  tip.  It  was 
a  perfectly  straight  thing,  I  got  it  right  from 
head-quarters  that  that  dividend  was  to  be  de- 
clared and  1  knew  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  it  would  send  that  stock  up  anywhere  from 
one  to  ten  points  and  it  did.  Where  I  slipped 
up  was  in  thinking  that  Haight  &  Co.,  were 
solid;  they  were  like  all  of  the  bucket  shops, 
good  as  Uing  as  the  market  fiuctuated  but  on  a 
rising  market  they  were  bound  to  fail  and  they 
failed  and  caught  me.  I  have  never  done  any 
more  stock  speculating,  I  am  afraid  of  it.  I 
could  not  be  induced  to  put  a  dollar  into  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  am  getting  along  pretty 
well  now,  31500  a  year  as  a  bookkeeper  for  this 
concern,  the  price  of  living  is  not  very  high 
here.  I  have  got  a  good  little  woman  and  a 
couple  of  good  kids  and  nobody  could  make  me 
bet  on  any  gambling  game.  Three  years  be- 
hind the  bars  is  enough  to  teach  me  my  lesson." 

There  are  a  great  many  young  men  today  who 
are  dabbling  in  stock.  'The  fellow  who  gets 
810.00  a  week  does  not  do  it,  he  has  not  money 
enough  ;  it  is  the  man  who  gets  from  $25  to  S50 
who  plays  the  dangerous  game  which  almost 
always  results  in  disaster. 

Foot-Ball  vs.  Uncle  Ben. 

311ti  Norton  Avenue, 
Everett,  Wash.,  11-4,  1913. 
Editor  Business  Edtjcatok, 
Columbus,  Ohio, 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  object  to  "Uncle  Ben's"  clas- 
sification of  Football  as  contained  in  your  Nov. 
number. 

There  is  no  other  game  that  requires  such  clear 
white  courage  as  Football  does.  Absolute  fear- 
lessness is  necessary  and  this  is  one  of  the  high- 
est attributes  of  a  man.  In  time  of  stress,  either 
warlike  or  political,  absolute  fearlessness  in  the 
nation's  leaders  is  required  in  order  to  bring 
successfully  that  nation  through  the  crisis.  Of 
one  thing  "Uncle  Ben"  may  be  certain,  and  that 
is,  that  a  yellow  streak  will  never  be  found  in  a 
football  player.  The  coach  would  see  it  instant- 
ly. To  a  highly  refined  or  physically  imperfect 
person  football  undoubtedly  appears  brutal,  but 
in  the  course  of  our  lives  the  qualities  necessary 
ill  football,  are  the  qualities  which  develop  in- 
dependence. In  a  tight  corner.  I  would  rather 
have  the  assistance  of  a  football  player  than  of 
the  most  gifted  college  professor.  The  qualities 
of  a  pioneer  race  are  similar  to  those  of  the  foot- 
ball player.  I  think  it  a  splendid  example  to  see 
the  courage,  perseverance,  resourcefulness  and 
indomitable  youth  of  the  players.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  we  have  in  the  blood  of  our  race,  the 
very  attributes  required  in  the  football  field. 

Though  differing  herefrom  Uncle  Ben,  I  de- 
sire to  express  the  pleasure  derived  from  his 
writings. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  your  courtesy 
in  extending  to  me  a  portion  of  your  space,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely. 

'  R.  P.  WOOD. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

BENE  GUILLABD, 

Chicago,  III.,  En^le- 
ood  Business  College 

Sends  pectmens  with  self- 

addressed  postal  to  above 

address  for  criticisms. 
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Instructions. 

In  this  lesson  1  am  presenting  the  minimum 
letters  and  those  that  come  below  the  line.  All 
these  letters  save  the  "r"  and  "s"  are  the  same 
helRht.  Observe  closely  the  part  that  comes  be- 
low the  line  in  the  "y",  "g".  "j".  etc.  This  is  a 
very  ditlicult  stroke.  Send  me  your  best  efforts 
with  a  self  directed  envelope  and  I  will  criticise 
it  thoroughly  for  you,  and  explain  exactly  how 
it  is  done. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 
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V.  W'.  COSTFLLO 

Engrosser  and  Illamlnator. 
Odd  KcllowB  Hall  Bide.. 
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Public   School     r 
Writing 

J.  O.  Peterson, 

Supr.  of  Writing, 
TACOMA,  WN. 


Zinc 


SEVENTH  WEEK 
Lesson  Seven.  In  swinging  from  tlie  oval 
to  the  "1"' exercise,  omit  the'"h"tlie  first  few 
times  or  until  the  pupils  make  the  "I's"  easily. 
Then  write  the  "1"  exercise  changing  the  last 
"l"to"h."  As  many  letters  should  be  written 
continuously  across  the  page  as  the  line  per- 
mits. In  most  cases,  this  will  be  about  eight  or 
ten.  (iradually  change  all  the  "I's"  to  "h's.' 
writing  them  across  the  page  with  one  continu- 
ous motion.  Repeat  this  process  and  change 
the  "I's"  to  "b's"  later  changing  them  to  "k's" 
in  the  same  manner.  The  drill  on  these  four 
letters  will  constitute  a  good  week's  work. 

EIGHTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Eight.  Write  this  and  other  words 
containing  the  "1"  and  "b"  striving  to  secure  as 
good  letter  forms  as  possible  without  slacking 
the  speed  at  which  the  ovals  have  been  made. 
After  the  first  few  efforts,  it  will  be  found  easier 
to  secure  good  letter  forms  at  a  fair  uniform  rate 
of  speed,  than  if  the  letters  are  drawn  with  a 
slow  motion. 

NINTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Nine.  In  counting  for  the  words 
that  are  outlined  in  this  manner  it  is  often  a 
good  plan  to  spell  out  the  word  as  it  is  being 
written,  pausing  just  long  enough  between  each 
letter  to  allow  for  its  being  written.  The  count 
for  this  word  would  be  something  like  this  12  3 
4  .')  8  7  8  I-o-o-k.  After  this  has  been  written 
a  few  times  chang^e  the  "1"  to  "h"  and  write  the 
word  "hook."  The  "k"  is  a  letter  which  gives 
many  pupils  and  teachers  trouble.  The  main 
difliculty  is  usually  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
notice  that  the  second  down  stroke  of  the  "k"  is 
parallel  with  the  main  down  stroke,  or  in  other 
words  that  there  are  two  slant  lines  in  the  "k" 
and  that  both  slant  in  the  same  direction.  This 
IS  also  true  of  the  "h." 

TENTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Ten.  In  practicing,  the  "t"  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  down  stroke  is  quite 
straight  and  that  the  turn  is  not  a  curve  until  the 
down  stroke  reaches  the  base  line. 

The  crossing  of  the  "t"  should  not  be  too  near 
the  top,  and  it  should  be  made  with  a  little 
straight  horizontal  line.  A  full  page  of  the  "t" 
exercise  should  be  made  before  the  crossing  is 
taught,  then  let  the  pupil  cross  each  "t"  careful- 
ly while  you  watch  them.  In  every  class  there 
will  be  a  few  pupils  who  need  constant  remind- 
ing concerning  some  detail  of  position  and  the 
teacher  should  be  at  some  point  of  advantage 
where  her  eyes  can  readily  sweep  the  classes 
writing  at  her  direction. 

ELEVENTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Eleven.  Swing  from  the  oval  and 
make  several  lines  of  "d"  exercise.  A  pleasant 
variation  In  the  development  of  this  letter 
would  be  to  make  several  lines  of  the  aaa  exer- 
cise then  tracing  the  letters  over  and  bringing 
tlie  sharp  points  up  high  enough  to  change  the 
a's  tod's.  The  plan  of  changing  the  first  letter, 
in  the  word  should  be  remembered  as  it  gives 
an  excellent  chance  for  reviewing  small  letters 
which  have  been  passed  over,  for  instance,  this 
word  might  be  changed  to  "rid,"  "liil."  "hid," 
"ride,"  "side,"  etc. 

TWELFTH  WEEK 

T.esson  Twelve.  Swing  from  the  oval  to 
the  "i"  exercise  tilling  at  least  half  of  the  page 
with  this  exercise.  Tlien  use  the  yyyy  exercise 
in  the  same  manner  filling  the  rest  of  this  page. 
Now  use  the  two  letters  in  the  word  "joy." 

About  this  time  the  pupil's  names  should  be 
written  by  the  teacher  on  a  strip  of  tough  paper 
which  can  be  pasted  or  attached  to  the  individu- 
al desks.  Each  pupil  should  be  a.ssisted  In 
writing  his  name,  especially  with   the   capitals 
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which  will  be  new  to  him.  Before  it  is  at- 
tempted to  teach  the  name  at  the  seat,  they 
should  be  taught  at  the  blackboard.  These  in- 
structions must  be  largely  individual. 

THIRTEENTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Thirteen.  Swing  from  the  oval  to 
the  "g"  exercise,  filing  the  entire  line  with 
"g's"  joined  continuously  across  the  page.  La- 
ter write  words  containing  the"g."  It  should 
be  noted  in  connection  with  the  lower  loop  that 
the  loop  extends  only  as  far  below  the  line  as 
the  height  above  the  line.  This  is  enough 
loop  to  give  the  letter  its  necessary  character- 
istics and  keeps  the  loop  from  interfering  with 
the  written  line  above  or  below. 

FOURTEENTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Fourteen.  Before  writing  the  wortl 
shown  in  the  lesson,  swing  from  the  oval  to  the 
"y"  exercises  writing  a  line  of  "y"  across  the 
page  and  ending  with  the  "/."  Keep  changing 
the  last  "y"  to  "z"  until  the  entire  line  is  com 
posed  of  z's.    Words   that   are   written    in   the 


writing  lesson  may  now  be  used  in  short  written 
statements.  Nearly  all  the  small  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  now  familiar  with  the  pupils,  but 
capitals  should  be  carefully  illustrated  to  the 
pupils  before  they  are  asked  to  write  them. 
The  outlines  for  the  Second  B,  show  in  details 
how  the  capitals  should  be  taught. 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK 

Lesson  Fifteen.  Before  practicing  the 
word  here  shown,  swing  from  the  ovaltoaline 
of  "a's"  then  trace  over  them  adding  a  fold  be- 
low the  line  thus  changing  them  to  "q."  The 
motion  in  this  letter  is  ijuite  complex,  and  the 
class  should  be  led  through  it  several  times  be- 
fore they  attempt  to  write  it.  In  writing  the 
word  "quick"  a  dot  over  the  "i"  distinguishes  it 
from  the  "u." 

SIXTEENTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Si.xteeu.  Swing  from  the  ovals  to 
a  line  of  "f's"  writing  them  a  number  of  times. 
Note  the  "f"  is  nearly  twice  as  long  above  the 
line  as  below. 
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BE    A    BANKER 


Splendid  opportunities  for  commercial 
teachers  and  students.  Pleasant  work, 
short  hoars,  all  holidays  off.  yearly  vaca- 
tion with  pay.  good  salary.  Diploma  in  six 
months. Catalog  free. 

EDGEK  O.  ALCORN.  Prbs.. 
AMEmOAW  SCHOOL  OF  BAWKIWC.  164  MCLENE  BLD  ,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 
Home    Study  —  Free    Tuition 

HOME  STUDY  MAGAZINE  :  Send  to  us  25c 
in  stamps  for  a  6  months'  trial  subscription  to 
New  Education— a  40-page  monthly  education- 
al magazine  devoted  to  home  study.  Address 
Carnegie  College,  Rogers.  Ohio. 

TYPEWRITERS:  Sen.l 
to  us  for  our  prices  and  terms 
on  all  the  latest  makes  of 
typewriters  sold  by  us  at 
students'  rates  of  only  S.'^.OO 
per  month  without  interest. 
Royals,  Olivers,  L.C.  Smiths, 
Smith  Premiers,  and  Rem- 
ingtons, L'nderwoods,  and 
all  other  standard  mactiiney. 
Addeess.  Typewriter  De- 
partment, Carnegie  College, 
Rogers,  Ohio. 

FREE   TUITION 

DU,  .iAl.BRKATM,  Vx<!t.  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Carnegie  College  of  Rogers,  Ohio,  will 
grant  to  you  a  "  Free  Tuition  SchoJarsliip" 
for  a  complete  course  by  mail.  Matriculation 
Fee  85.00— Tuition  free.  Apply  at  once.  Do 
not  delay.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 
COURSES  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 


Civil    Service 
Real  Estate 

vhich  to  Select 
"Free  Tuition  Scholarship"  granted  to  the  first 
applicants  from  each  post  office.  Send  us  vour 
name  and  address-now— today— tomorrow  may 
be  too  late.  It  costs  you  nothing.  "Do  it  now." 
Address,  Free  Tuition  Department, 

CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  ROGERS,  O. 


Normal 

Penmanship 

High  Sohool 

Typewriting 

Professional 

Physical  Culture 

Gnglneerlns 

Lay 

Over  100  Br 

in<;h€S  from 

Write  today      Penmanship  Les  ons  b»  mail. 

PRICES   RIGHT 

253  W.  66  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


nplete  only  «.">.0D.  Un- 


Conrses  for 

excelled  preparation  for  City  Carriers.  P.  O.  Clerks.  Rail- 
way Mall  Clerks.  Dept.  Clerks.  R.  F.  D.  Carriers.  Konrth 
Class  Postmasters.  Stenographers  and  Typewriters.  Cns- 

^rnal   Revenc 

lllnstratedcs 
illars  FREE.     AildreBS 

CIVIL   SERVICE    CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 

TRENTON.   N.  d. 


Teachers !    Students ! 

You  should  have  a  cop>'  of  Adams' 
hand  book  of  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic.  It 
makes  Rapid  Calculation  interesting  and 
easy.    Send  25c.  to  day  far  a  copy. 

F.   B.   ADAMS 
503  Oonaghev  BIdg.  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


Script  Illvisira.tions 

prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookkeeping  texts. 
Correspondence  texts,  etc  ,  in  a  superior  style  of 
writing. 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 

with  inferior  writing.     It  cheapens  yourproduct. 
For  high  grade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 
S.E.LESLIE,  -  LATROBE.  PA. 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

fe  teach  the  following  branches  by  mail 
SHOW  CARD  WRITING 


Business  Writing 
Ornamental  Writing 
Round  Hand 
Pen  Lettering 


Engrossing 
Pen  Drawing 
Automatic  Pen  Lettering 
Flourishing    - 


SHOW  CARD  WRITER'S  SUPPLIES 

The  fame 
Coast  Bn 

(Just  mixed  with  water) 
Coast  Manual.  Text  Book  for  the  Sign  a 

Show  Card  Writer,  $3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  School  and  Supplies. 


GRAFONI 


he,  method  ol  willing  complying  with  die 
Craloni  a  designed  In  tnke  the  place  ol  longhfind  in  all  ,1 
s  ol  utility.      Glatoni  i,  not  a  syStcm  ol  Stenography.      It   , 


rihand   inteimediaie  betwi 
ining  great  brevity  and  rapidity  with  absoii 
Cr.lnni  is  lounded  on  an  ideally  perfi 


>solute  legil  ' 
M  Allabet 
nt.  one  English   , 


Our  Crafoiti  liutn 


eomplet 
Pnce   1 

r.  30c   A<jdi« 


purple  silk  Stamped  in  gold.  SOc.  in  purpli 

HITLOFl    CRAFIST    COMPANY 
Time.  Square  Slalion  New  York  City 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

A  niapaziiie  ilevuted  to  the  best  interests 
of  shiirthand  students  and  teachers,  of^ce 
stenographers  and  all  who  write  shorthand. 
Itscommercial.  legal,  medical,  fluency  drill, 
short  tut,  English  and  editorial  departments 
TllitkeltTHE  BEST  SHORTHAND  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

It  ha.s  helped  thousands  to  become  better 
sleuographers.    It  will  help  you. 

Published  twelve  time  a  j-ear.  Sub- 
scription price,  SI.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  and  ask  for  combination 
offers. 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

B.  E.  723  Schiller  BIdg.  CHICAGO 
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II      CLUBS  RECEIVED     || 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  clubs  received 
during  the  last  month,  ranging  from  three  to 
one  huntired  and  tifty  subscriptions  : 

K.  T.  Reese,  Duff's  College, Beaver  Falls,  Pa.; 
V.  L.  Hughes,  Y.  M.  C,  A.,  Los  Angeles, Calif.; 
W.  E.  Kairman,  South  Western  State  Normal 
School,  Calif,  Pa.;  J.  S.  Eccles,  Central  Busi- 
ness College,  Toronto,  Ont,;  M.  A.  Albin,  Mc- 
Tavish  Business  College,  Edmontan,  Alta. 
Can.;  R.  C.  Childs,  So.  Shorthand  and  Business 
University,  Atlanta,  Ga,;  Margaret  McGilliv- 
ray,  Madison,  Wis.;  V.  L,.  Dodson,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College;  A.  IS.  Smith, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa..  High  School;  F.C.Hemp- 
hill, Central  High  School.  Dallas.  Texas; 
Franklin  Square  Agency,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H. 
A.  Lough,  Duff's  College,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  M. 
M.  Motley,  Lake  City,  S.  C;  J.  R.  Carroll, 
Douglas  Business  College,  Charleroi,  Pa. 

P.  C.  Whitley,  Polytechnic  High  School, 
Santa,  Ana,  Calif. ;  J.  W.  Westervelt.  Wester- 
velt  School.  London,  Canada:  A.  F.  Tull,  The 
Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.J.  Theo- 
bald, Actual  Business  College,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Irving  V.  Cobleigh.  Burlington.  Vt.;  O.  P.  Wil- 
liamson, Hamilton,  Ohio,  Business  College:  J. 
K.  Snowden,  Mc Alpine,  Fla.;  S.  A.  Ringer, 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada,  Ohio:  R.  M. 
Connor,  Commercial  High  School.  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  J.  A.  Stryker,  State  Normal  School, 
Kearney,  Nebr.:  W.  C.  Guy,  East  High  School, 
Aurora,  111.;  L.  R.  Swanson,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.,  Business  College;  L.  Vincent.  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  Business  College:  H.  P.  D.  Gar- 
rett, Baltimore,  Md.,  Business  College:  J.  H. 
Snyder,  Brown's  Business  College,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind:  A.  A.  Milton,  Augusta  Business 
College.  Rock  Island,  111. ;  A.  W.  Cooper,  Wa- 
terloo, la.,  College  of  Commerce;  C.  Edw. 
Presho,  High   School.  Charleroi,    Pa.:    W.    H. 


Howland.  Heald's  Business  College.  Chico. 
Calif.:  E.  A.  Kefgen,  The  Onaway,  Mich., 
High  School;  C.  E.  Chamberlain,  Jamestown. 
N.  D.,  College:  A.  H.  Ellis,  Y'ork.  Nebr.:  J. 
May  Lynch.  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Public  Schools: 
D.  S.  McLellan,  Central  Business  College,  To- 
ronto, Ont.:  W.  C.  Wollaston,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  Business  University:  Alfred  Higgins, 
Orange,  Calif.,  Union  High  School;  J.  H.  Bach- 
tenkircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Public  Schools:  G. 
A. Race,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Public  Schools;  G.  L. 
Close,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Business  Cfillege;  V.  \ . 
Dunn,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  A.  C.  Owings,  California 
Commercial  College,  Los  Angeles:  .O  L.  Nord- 
strom, Suomi-CoUege,  Hancock,  Mich.:  J.  H. 
Cooper,  Haverhill,  Mass..  Business  College: 
J.  Lee  Owens,  W.  Va.  Business  College,  Clarks- 
burg, W.Va.;,L.C.McCann.  McCann's  Business 
College,  Reading,  Pa.;  J.tB.'Clark.  The  Jacobs 
Business  College,  Dayton,  Ohio;M.  H.  Bowen, 
Macfeat-Bowen  Business  College.  Columbia, 
S.  C.:P.  T.  Pappas,  LaPorte,  Ind.,  Business 
College:  H.  B.  Wilson,  Sioux  City,  la..  Public 
Schools:  W.  J.  Slifer,  Spalding's  Commercial 
College,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  H.  W.  West,  Kider- 
Moore  ,S:  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.J.;  J.  T. 
Gardner,  Vilonia,  Ark.:  W.  W.  Weaver,  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  Business  College:  J.  <j.  Moore, 
Heald's  Business  College,  >San  Jose,  Calif.;  S. 
B.  Trumbull,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Kox- 
bury,  Mass.:  O.  C.  Dorney,  American  Commer- 
cial School,  Allentown,  Pa. :  Geo.  W.  Anderson, 
Butte,  Mont..  High  School:  D.  L.  McLellan, 
Central  Business  College,  Toronto,  Ont.:  L.  W. 
Karien,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  E-  L.  Sheedy,  Fre- 
donia,  Kans.,  Business  College;  D.  C.  Beighey, 
Elyria,  Ohio,  Business];College;  E.  W.  Stein, 
Duff's  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  O.  K.  Weibley. 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Commercial  College:  H.  C.  Pit- 
ton,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  High  School:  MissEf- 
fie  15.  Colby,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Geo.  L.  Griswold, 
Albion,  Mich.,  School  of  Business;  F.  A.Wilkes, 
Framington,  Mass.;  G.  O.  Doxtader,  Supt.  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Algonac,  Mich. :  Elizabeth  Z.  Pe- 
terson, Peterson  Business  College.  Scottilale, 
Pa.;  T.  Mark  Wenger,  Findlay.  Ohio,  Busi- 
ness College;  Maurice  E.  Mullin,  Cherokee, 
Kansas:    J.  E.  Waite,  Hazelton,    Pa.,    Business 


College;  Rowan  Business  College,  Salisbury, 
N.C.:G.  E.  Spohn,  Capital  City  Commercial 
College,  Madison,  Wis.;  C.  H.  Haverfield, 
Lima.  Ohio.  Business  College:  W.  F.  Hosteller, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  High  School:  W.  A.  Robbins, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Business  College;  J.  F.  Schuck, 
Imperial.  Calif.,  Valley  L'nion  High  School; 
J.  K.  Renshaw,  Los  Angeles  Business  College; 
W.  S.  Seyler,  Baraboo,  Wis.,  Business  College; 
G.  A.  Rockwood,  Eastman  School,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.:  Lena  F.  Neall,  Forest  Hills,  Mass.; 
E.  S.  Barrack,  South  High  School,  Akron,  Ohio; 
Marcellus  Dudley.  Kirkville.  Mo.;  H.  H.  Matz, 
Helena,  Mont.,  Business  College:  J.  H.  Kutsch- 
er,  Warren,  Ohio,  Business  College:  J.  T.  Saun- 
try,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Business  College;  T. 
Courtney,  Academy  of  Idaho,  Pocatello,  Idaho; 
A.  H.  Dangerfield.  New  Capital  City  Commer- 
cial College,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  D.  K.  Wood, 
The  Office  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Minos 
A.  Smith,  Salt  Fork,  Okla..  Schools;  D.  L.  M. 
Raker.  School  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
E.L.Grady,  Watertown,  Wis.,  High  School; 
S.  E.  Ruley,  Winona,  Minn.,  Business  College; 
L.  Gunderson,  Austin,  Minn.  High  School: 
H.  A.  Don,  Larium,  Mich.,  Commercial  School; 
Loren  Key,  Southern  Business  College,  Hunt- 
ington, Tenn.;  J.  M.  Holmes, San  Diego,  Calif., 
High  School:  D.  W.  Hoff,  Meadville,  Pa., 
Commercial  College;  C.  H.  Melchoir,  Tri-State 
Business  University,  Toledo,  Ohio:  H.  W. 
French.  Quincy.  Mass.,  High  School:  J.  H. 
Hardy,  Polytechnic  Business  College,  Ashland, 
Oregon;  W.  G.  Harrell,  Capital  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Guthrie,  Okla.;  F.  M.  Bedinger, 
Hancock,  Mich.,  High  and  City  Schools:  E.  N. 
Seavey,  Newton,  N.  J.,  High  School:  Vernon 
Barber,  Akeley,  Minn.;  J.  M.  Sitze.  Mo.  Nor- 
mal School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  L.  A.  F'lem- 
ing.  Central  Business  College,  Stratford,  t)nt.: 
S.  C.  Bedinger,  Oklahoma  Agric.  and  Mech. 
College,  Stillwater,  Okla.:  F:.  E.  Dickinson. 
Blair  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash.;  J, 
Hugh  Jackson,  Davenport.  Iowa.  High  School: 
A.  W.  Finley,  Elliott  Com'l.  School,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.;  C.  S.  Jackson,  Grays  Harbor  Business 
College.  Aberdeen,  Wash.;  O.  N.  Cord,  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Chicago.  III. 


GOOD    BOOKS 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  YOUR  TEACHERS  WILL  OBTAIN  THE  BEST  RESULTS. 
IN  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SUBJECTS  WE  HAVE  THE  BOOK  YOU  WANT 


Arithmetic 

Curtis'  Modern  Business  Arithmetic  $1.00 

Fritch's  Quick  Figuring            .  .  .50 

Nelson's  Commercial  Arithmetic  .  1.00 

Bookkeeping 

Campbell's  Actual  Accounting  .  $6.00 

Gilbert's  Bookkeeping     .       ,  •  •  1.50 

Gilbert's  Twenty  Lessons         .  .  3.25 

Civil  Government 

Don'nan's  Our  Governments     .  .  $1.00 

Commercial  Law 

Spencer's  Modern  Business  Law  .  $  .75 

Spencer's  Elements           .         .  .  1.25 

Spencer's  Manual     ....  2.00 


Correspondence 

Erskine's  Modern  Business 
Corre;spondence         ....       $  .50 
English 

Ki.mball's  Business  English      .         .       %  .50 

Punctuation 

Campbell's  Business  Punctuation    .       $  .25 
E.KERcisES  for  Punctuation      .         .  .25 

Shorthand 

Taylor's  Shorthand  .         .         .       $1.50 

Spelling 

Kimball's  Business  Speller,  First 

Edition  30c.  Second  Edition     .         .       $  .25 

Superior  Spelling  Blanks         .         .  .10 


Typewriting 


Van  Benthuysen's  Touch  Typewriting  $  .75 


Special  prices  to  teachers  for  examination— IHail  a  card  to-day. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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FOR  SALE  More  than  2500  addresses  of  Busi- 
ness Training  Schools  in  the  U.  S. 
The  only  "5i9  percent  complete"  list  of  its  kind 
for  sale  at  any  price.  MORTON  E.  DAWSON. 
1235  Norwood  Street,  Chicago,  111* 


WANTED 

nagers,  teachers  and  salesman  for  our 
icli  schools:  Address,  Williams  Business 
lege,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


FOR    S.A.I^E:f 

A  t.nsliiess  f(.llege  located  in  a  to\\n  of  Hi.OOO  Inhabitants; 
surrounded  by  a  rine  farming  coinmunlty.  Good  bnslness. 
Terms  reasonable.  Possession  given  right  away.  First- 
(.-lass  equipment.    Address.  JV»  R*  E#« 

Care  The  Business   "Ednvator."  C'olumbns.  O. 


CARD  WRITING 

will  write  your  name  on  one  dozen  white,  folorecl.  de 

gn  or  comic  cards  for  IBc  or  two  dozen  for  2fic.    Agents 

anted.    Samples  and  terms  to  Agents  for  a  2  cent  stamp. 

J.   C.   DEW,  CRANBERRY,   W.   VA. 


obliqve:  penhoi^dcr  rRCE 

I  win  write  your  name  in  beantitnl  ornamental  style, 
superbly  shaded,  on  15  cards  for  2.^c..  and  send  free  with 
each  order  an  artistic  oblique  penholder. 

(ilossy  Elack  Ink  made  from  Perfection  Ink  Powder. 
10(.'.  per  bottle. 

Christmas 
Cards  beauti- 
fully   written 
aoc  per  rloz. 
120  W.  Prescolt.  Salina,  Kansas.  Penma 


dmiSTDSAS     CA.RDS 

If  you  want  something  very  tine  get  some  of 
my  Carved  Xmas  Cards.  Small,  10  cents  each, 
SI. 0(1  per  dozen.  Medium  25  certs  each.  Large 
size  50  cents  each.  Xmas  Post  Cards,  yourname 
wrttten  on  .5  cents  each,  50  cents  per  dozen. 
White,  colored,  or  Xmas  cards.  20  cents  per  doz. 
Dakin  says  your  work  is  the  linest  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  is  surely  next  to  my  own  work. 

C.   L.  ANDERSON 
P.    O.    BOX   191  ALCESTER.    S.    DAK. 


POSITIONS  FOR  PENMEN 

Wo  need  more  commercial  teachers  who 
are  yood  business  penmen  to  recommend. 
We  have  the  vacancies  and  are  getting 
others  daily.  Write  for  our  FREE  litera- 
ture. 

THE    INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY, 
-      MARION,   INDIANA 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  REAL 

J.  B.  King  Penmanship? 

Yon  can  now  get  some  of  his  skillful  writing  by  mall. 

Every  railroad  and  traveling  man  In  -\merlca  has  admir- 
ed or  heard  something  about  the  signature  of  J.  B.  King. 

Send  your  name  with  (25c)  twenty-tive  cents  (sliver  or 
stamps)  and  get  one  of  the  unique  monograms  and  your 
own  name  written  In  12  diflferent  ways.    Address 

^i.  B.  KING 

BOX   885  LUBBOCK,    TEXAS 


P  E  M  -Ur  O  R  K 

Xmas  Package        ....  50c 

Dozen  White  Cards       .  .  25c 

Dozen  Colored  Cards    .        .        .  25c 

Knife  and  Pen  Card       ...  15c 

JAS.  E.  BROWN,     SHERIDAN,  WYO. 


Progressive  Buslriess  College  for  Sale 


"I    \\   '    I  -Kted    in  what  Is  recognized  as  being 

tluii.  i.    ,  -I z   Ml  the  Northwest-a  town  whose  prin- 

ciiml  t'l  >(|iH  i_-  ^^lll  hv  three  times  as  great  In  1916  as  in 
1912  has  -.ver  (nie  hundred  stndents  in  the  Day  School 
alone-enrollment  increasing  every  year.  Tuition  rate 
Slfi.OO  a  month.     Buyer  most  be  capable,  live,  reliable  bnsl- 


*Qood  Teachers  For  Qood  SchooU" 


UNION  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

ribune  BIdg..    (Established  in  1877)     New  York  City. 


A  well  paying  Business  and  Normal  School  located  In  a 
city  surronnded  by  rich  agrlcnltnral  district  in  one  of  the 
central  states.  Well  established.  No  competitioD.  Ex- 
cellent repntation.  Enrollment  last  year  over  250- 
qulpped   brick    balldlng    included. 


nd   fulU 
Price  »16,000.     Personal 
Business  University,  cart 


Bus: 


17i-v«»  Colrk  O'ltf  t^f  ttie  best  business 
rUI  Od-ie  colleges  in  the  south.  Es- 
tabliyhed  thirteen  years.  Population  of  city 
45,000.  Over  300,000  to  draw  from.  No 
other  business  college  within  radius  of  one 
hundred  miles.  Income  85,000.  A  hustler 
could  easily  double  it.  A  bargain  if  taken  at 
once  Address  *'  M  '*  care  Business  Kduca- 
tor,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  Established  com. 
mercial  school 
in  city  of  35,000;  present  enrollment  200; 
scholarships  since  September  1st,  85,000; 
expenses  $1,500  per  annnm. 

Address  "  Eureka,"  care  Business  Kduca- 
tor,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


WANTED 


A  man  competent  to 
teach  bookkeeping 
■^"^^^^^^^^^^  and  GregK  Shorthand 
to  take  charge  of  school  on  commisson 
basis.  Must  give  bond.  Address  Lawton 
Business  College.  Lawton,  Okla. 


pOJ^  §^LJ^  Prosperous  business 
school.  Middle 
West.  Private  reasons  for  selling. 
Attractive  price.  A  rare  opportunity. 
Address  ''  High-grade,"  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

Established  y  years:  gotnl  reputation:  widely  ad 
vertised:  low  rent;  cost  operation  81100  each  year: 
Income  86000;  Inventory  $3600:  equipment  A-1 :  no 
debts:  paying;  attendance  tine;  growing:  no  com- 
petition: city  10.000;  rich  western  territory  50.000  to 
draw  from.  Price.  83000.  easy  terras.  Opportunity 
for  person  to  start  for  himself.  Address  "Friend" 
rare  Business  Edicator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  in  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

national  Sctiool  l  Teactiers'  Bureau 

4810   LIBERTY  AVENUE, 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


The  Pratt  Tea? hers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  colleee  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleees 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  scbools, 
and  business  colleses. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


AUTUMN  VACANCIES 

Get  in  line  for  the  large  list  of  Autumn  vacan- 
cies. We  have  direct  calls  from  all  parts  of  the 
Northwest.  Free  enrollment  to  Commercial, 
Manual  Training  and  other  specialist!  teachers 

NORTHWEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

T.  B.  HANNA,  A.  M.,  Mgr.  NORTH  YAKIMA.  WASH. 


MORE   THAN   FIFTY  POSITIONS. 

During  the  month  of  August  our  agency  placed  more  than  fifty 
of  its  members  in  good  positions  at  salaries  ranging  from  $50  to 
|200  per  month.  We  still  have  many  good  openings  on  file. 
FREE  REGISTRATION. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorporatad)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


THE  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  f' 


iphis.  Tenn.,  takes  nur 
candidate  for  their  business 
department.  J.  W.  Drye,  heads  the  business  department  of  the 
Webster  Groves  Hieh  School.  E.  L.  Grady  fills  a  similar  position 
in  the  Watertown,  Wis.,  High  School.  Miss  Eleanor  Hartley  Boes 
to  The  MacCormac  Schools,  Chicago.    Scores  of  positions  filled. 

Plan  for  next  year  now.    Write  us,  or  see  onr  representative  at 
the  Chicago  Convention. 

THE  SPECIALISTS"  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT,   IMgr.  WEBSTER  GROVES.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 


COMM[RCIAL 

TEACHERS 


Ft     B.   I.   TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


Is  your  knowledge  of  the  commercial  texts 
and  of  the  liest  methods  of  teaching  them 
sufficient  for  effective  work?  If  not,  you 
should  lose  no  time  in  making  it  so. 
We  are  preparing  anotlier  large  class  for  commercial  teaching.  Join  this  class  and  get  ready  for 
a  position  in  September,  1914.  Send  postal  card  today  for  bulletin  giving  particulars  and  list  of 
graduates  now  teaching  commercial  branches  in  thirty-five  states  and  foreign  countries. 


ROCHESTER    BUSINESS   INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CENTRAL  HIGH 
ST.  LOUIS3  MO. 


Assistant  Superintendent  W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.. 

asked  us.  September  22,  for  a  good  commercial  teacher,  and. 

inside  of  two  weeks,  on  our  recommendation,  he  engaged. 

by  wire.  Miss  Leila  M.  Whitteiiiore,  Winchester,  Mass.,  a 
_^ graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  who  was  receiving S850 

and  who  begins  in  St.  Louis  at  $1120.  Miss  Whittemore  is 
but  one  of  scores  that  we  have  lielped  this  year  to  better  their  condition  in  life.  We  are  perfectly 
equipped  to  help  all  properI\-e<|iiippcd  ((miTnercKtl  and  shiMfiiaiid  tcarliers  \\\\o  (iesire  our 
service.     "  No  position,  no  pay"  is  .lur  niolto.     Printed  iiiatler  sent  at  rninesl. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  1  A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist  I  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Mass. 
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GOAST   COLLEGE    SYSTEM 
OF  SHOW  CARD   WRITING 

(BY   E.   S.    LAWYER.    PRESIDENT   OF 

THE    COAST    COLLEOE    OF    LET- 

TERIMG.  LOS  ANGELES     CAL.) 


^=^ 


V 


-J 


LESSON  NO.  4, 

Broad  Pen  Lettering  is   becoming   used  very 
extensively  lately,  especially   in  the  department 


stores.  Two  i>f  the  largest  stores  in  this  city 
having  never  used  anytliing  but  brush  work, 
adopted  the  Broad  Pen  letter.  It  makes  a  very 
neat  and  artistic  card,  and  after  making  the 
three  alphabets,  tirst  with  the  brush,  you  will  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  making  the  same  let- 
ters with  the  pen. 

Bear  down  quite  hard  on  the  pen  and  be  care- 
ful to  note  that  both  nibs  are  squarely  on  the  pa- 
per before  making  the  stroke,  this  will  be  a  little 
difficult  at  tirst.  but  by  constant  practice  your 
fingers  will  become  more  sensitive  to  the  touch 
and  you  will  unconsciously  place  the  nibs  even- 


ly. You  may  experience  some  trouble  in  mak- 
ing water  c(tlor  ink  adhere  to  the  pen  when  new. 
Some  avoid  this  trouble  by  dipping  it  in  com- 
mon writing  tluid  tirst.  l^se  same  color  for  pen 
as  for  brush  except  a  little  thinner. 

The  second  Koman  alphabet  was  executed 
with  a  Music  pen.  This  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  Broad  Pen.  Its  advantage  over  the 
Broad  pen  is  that  almost  any  width  letter  may 
be  made  with  the  one  size. 

I  am  showing  herewith  a  few  Show  Cards  and 
Tickets  made  with  both  the  Music  and  Broad 
Point  Pecs. 

Next  month  we  will  take  up  brush  work  again. 
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his  Card  was  made  wifh 
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Taylor-like,  capitals  by  D.  C.  Sapp,  Orang:eburs,  S.  C,  Business  College. 


THE  EASTERN  PENMAN,  published 
every  month  by  H.  H.  Spencer,  Palerson,  N.  J., 
a  mapaziiie  of  twenty  pages  clevoted  almost  ex. 
clusively  to  muscular  movement  penmanship. 
Many  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  United  States 
are  contributors.    Sample  copy  5c. 

Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship 

Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  and 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages,  25c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.   B.   LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

The  bent  blank  and  printed  t-omk-  and  bird  cards  greatly 
rednced  in  prices.  My  latest  ctrcolar  tells  how  to  send 
L'ards  by  Parcel  Post.     Send  for  It  and  eamplee. 

3  Hawthorne  Ave.,  West  View  Borough,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


name  on  one  dozen  \ 

for  1ft  cents. 

I    will   give   free   a  pack   of 

lamples   and    sandl   terms  to 


agents  with  each  orde 

▲  GBIfTS    WARTEft 


For  red  stan 


oolora.    Sample    100 
Card     Circular 


.  15c.  pel 


.cardit  yo 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  BIdg..   Kansas  CItv.    Mo. 


RIaok 
1  Hnid 
er,  10c.      GlllotI 
Card  Wrltini:.    circular  for  Htamp 

W.  A.  BODE.  Bo>  I7».  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA 


ENGROSSING  PRINTS. 


I  have  had  < 
graved  six 


of 


niy  niOBt  elaborately  engroflsed  Resolutions 
and  Memorials,  prints  of  which  {6x9 
inches)  I  am  pleased  to  offer  postpaid  for 
25  cents. 


P.  W.  COSTELLO. 


Scanlon,  P&. 


"1 T  7"^  .j_  .|.^-  J     Manuscript  for  Commercial  Law,  Bu.siness  English,  Rapid 
»  »    illlLCVJ    Calculation  and  Touch  Typewriting.     Thi,s  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  you  to  turn  your  brains  into  money.     If  manuscript  is  not 
ready  and  you  are  willing  to  prepare  same,  submit  proposition. 
Address,  Publisher,  care  of  The  Business  Educator,  Columlius,  Ohio. 


FINE  PENMANSHIP 

Try  (uir  Superior  Courses  in  Shading:  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  Ycu  should  educate  for  profitable  em- 
pioyment,  there  is  money  in  this  work  for  you. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulacs  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  tine  Pen  Art  Work.    Address, 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 

JUNCTION    CITY.    OHIO 


THE  GMEINER  OBLIQUE  PEN-HOLDER. 

:  naturally  lietween  tlinmh  and  foretlnger,     Sflenti 


A  PEN  YOU   DON'T    HAVb  TO  "GRIP' 


POUGHKEEPSIE,   N.  Y. 


-cnAAy  .-{7^ 
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Bv  the  late  A.  D.  Taylor. 
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A  list  of  tifty-one  subscriptions  to  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  is  hereby  ackriowledp;eilfrom 
Mr.  A.  W.  Finley,  of  the  Elliott  Com'l.  School. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.  This  liberal  patronage  indi- 
cates a  flourishing  school  and  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  writing.  The  Elliott  School  is  one  of 
the  goo<l  schools  of  the  country.  It  does  good, 
thorough  work  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  pat- 
ronized by  a  splendid  class  of  young  men  and 
young  women. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Whilely.  teacher  of  penmanshiij  ami 
arithmetic.  Com'l.  Dept.,  Polytechnic  High 
School.  Santa  Ana.,  Calif.,  favored  us  with  a  list 
of  150  subscriptions  the  latter  part  of  October, 
indicating  a  splendidly  patronized  department 
and  a  zealous  teacher  of  penmanship,  for  if  you 
do  not  think  it  takes  enthusiasm  to  raise  150 
subscriptions  in  a  High  School,  you  probably 
have  never  tried  and  therefore  do  not  know  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  fail  than  to  succeetl.  Mr. 
Whitely  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  1.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Baker,  fellow  instructors  in  the  de- 
partment, .Mr.  Stewart  having  charge  of  the 
bookkeeping  and  Mr.  Baker  handling  the  law. 
Santa  Ana  is  getting  to  be  quite  famous,  not 
merely  because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  citrus 
fruit  regions  in  the  world,  but  because  its  com- 
mercial education  is  exceptionally  well  devel- 
oped for  a  city  ot  its  size. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  exam- 
ining the  tirst  and  last  specimens  of  a  budget  of 
penmanship  sent  by  Ashton  E.  Smith.  Super- 
visor of  Writing,  in  the  Public  Schools  ()f 
WilkesBarre,  Pa.,  teacher  of  penmanship,  etc., 
in  the  High  School.  The  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  was  quite  extraordinary,  indicating  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  master  teacher  of  writing  who 
combines  pedagogy  with  practice  in  a  progress- 
ive and  practical  manner. 


Not  long  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  award 
ing  certificates  to  eighteen  pupils  of  The  I^ewis 
&  Clark  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.,  lor  pro- 
ficiency in  penmanship  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Arnohl.  who  is  doing  his  full 
share  toward  making  the  penmanship  of  the 
commercial  students  a  drawing  card  for  them  as 
they  enter  commercial  life. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Brown,  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  favored 
us  with  a  specimen  of  his  ornamental  writing 
which  is  very  attractive  indeed.  Mr.  Brown's 
advertisement  appears  elsewhere  in  our  col- 
umns. Uudoubtedly,  his  work  will  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  all  who  favor  him  with 
orders. 

20  cards  25c.    12  in  copper  plate  script  2.'jc. 

12  embossed  Christmas  cards  85c, 
ENGROSSING    AND   ILLUMINATING 


2211    North 
Camac  St. 

Phlladtlphia, 
Pa. 


PERSONS'  GRAND  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

50c  Worth  of  Artistic  Work  for  25c 

and  year  writteu  In  Jinest  style,  value"  15c.  6  hand  lldtir 
Ished  cards,  all  different  designs  with  name.  ,tc  letter 
ed  In,  valae  26c.  1  large  ftoarlshed  card,  postal  card  slue 
bird  design,  with  name  &c  lettered.  10c.  All  of  above  only 
8fic  postpaid.  Zaner  and  Palmer  lilghly  commend  onr 
work.  Limit  one  offer  a  cnstonier.  1  or  Sc  U.  S.  stamps 
received.     Order  early,     .\ddress 

F.  E.  PERSONS 

445   BRECKENRIDGE   ST.,     BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


15  CENTS  «'"  "ring  you  12  CARDS 

elegantly  written.  2  cents  will  brinj;  you 
information  how  you  can  become  an  expert 
penman  at  home.    Address 

J.  H.  DAVIS 
BOX   106  EAST   LIVERPOOL.    OHIO 


a\  ,:/\^z^^^>^ 


FOR  SALE— Good,  small,  prosperous  Busi- 
ness College,  fine  equipment,  Central  state. 
A  bargain.  Address,  C.  W.,  care  Business 
Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


By  Miss  Blanche  Schultz,  Benton,  Pa. 


A  NEW   COURSE    FOR 
PUNCTUATION 

NOW    READY     FOR     DISTRIBUTION 

It  consists  of  48  letters  with  no 
punctuation,  capitals,  or  para- 
graphs. The  matter  selected  is  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained. 

50  sheets  in  pad  form  to  each  lesson 
to  accommodate  50  students. 

The  cost  of  complete  course  (for 
50  students)  including  key  in  book 
form  is  $5.00. 

YOU  don't  "  Punctuate  by  rule  " 
then  why  expect  the  student  to 
do  so — Punctuation  is  a  mechani- 
cal art  and  therefore  a  matter  of 
practice. 

Two  rules  are  necessary  :  THINK 
and  OBSERVE. 

Ke)'  and  sample  sheet  will  be  sent 
for  examination. 

TiNTSLOPE  Paper  Co. 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  d. 


WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 

Tintslope    Penmanship    Paper 


COLOR-OLIVE  GREEN 

No  more  trouble  with  slant  of  writ- 
ing. Uniformity  of  slant  assured. 
No  more  trouble  about  proper  position 
of  paper  on  desk. 

It's  just  what  you  have  been 
wanting  for  many  years.  Saves 
teacher's  time.  Student  is  en- 
abled to  criticise  his  work  and 
does  so.  It  has  been  thorough- 
ly tested  for  months  and  gives 
enthusiastic  satisfaction. 
Schools  giving  repeat  orders. 

Samples  to  school  owners  and 
teachers  only.     Size  8 '2  by  1 1 


TINTSLOTE  PAPER  COMPANY 

PERTH   AMBOY,    N.    J. 
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One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hourishing  ever  printed  in  a  penman's  paper  by  H.  S.  Blanchard,  Coast  College  of  Lettering, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  AND  CHAFF 
BY  UNCLE  BEN 


^ 


-.^ 


A  Christmas  Sermonette 


And  there  are  many  to  whom  the  true  spirit 
of  Cliristmas  isa  sealed  book,  who  are  heartily 
glad  that  it  comes  no  oftener.  for  to  them  it 
means  nothinB  but  a  tax  npon  their  generosity, 
quite  limited  though  it  may  be,  and  the  malting 
of  investments  that  cannot  yield  bankable  divi- 
tlends. 

But  so  long  as  human  hearts  throb  with  love, 
and  family  ties  retain  their  cohesive  power, 
Christmas  will  retain  its  hold  upon  all  the  peo- 
ple under  the  domain  of  Christian  Civilization. 

There  may  be  millions  of  people  who  deny 
thatChrist  ever  lived,  or  if  He  did  live,  was  only 
a  man  possessing  the  attributes  and  the  frailties 
common  to  all  human  beings.  But  no  matter; 
when  Christmas  time  comes,  these  agnostics 
forget  that  this  occasion  was  originally  only  a 
Christ  Mass,  and  the  glad  holiday  time  finds 
them  with  hearts  pulsating  with  the  true  Christ- 
mas spirit,  their  minds  busy  with  the  problem  of 
how  to  best  make  an  expression  of  their  love 
and  good  will  to  family  and  friends." 

I  pity  the  poor  little  excuse  for  a  soul  that  is 
insensible  to  the  influence  of  Christmas.  I'd 
rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  dog  tax,  than  to  be  a  dwarfed  and  stunted 
semblance  of  a  man,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  all 
the  feelings  and  impulses  that  distinguish  man 
from  the  brute. 

There  is  no  other  time  in  the  year  when  the 
same  problem  confronts  practically  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world.  It  now  takes  the  form  :  "What 
shall  I  give  to  family  and  friends  as  an  expres- 
sion of  love,  friendship  and  good  will?" 

There  is  but  comparatively  little  thought  giv- 
en to  the  concurrent  question:  "Whatshall  I  re- 
ceive from  family  and  friends." 

And  now  1  will  announce  the  text  of  my  ser- 
monette, which  the  compositor  will  please  set 
in  caps,  this  way:  WHAT  SHALL  I  GIVE? 
Yes.  that's  right,  WHAT  SHALL  1  GIVE? 
and  I  start  out  with  the  statement  of  my  positive 
conviction  that  this  question  embodies  all  that 
is  comprised  in  the  true  Christmas  spirit;  only 
I  would  give  it  a  much  wider  application  by 
making  it  the  keynote  of  character  and  conduct 
hrough  life. 

Every  human  being  starting  out  in  life  to  be- 
come a  force  that  will  be  a  contribution  to  the 
welfare  or  woe  ()f  the  world,  should  ask  himself 
this  question:  "Whatshall  I  give  the  world  in 
services  of  mind  or  muscle  in  return  for  the 
comforts,  blessings  and  luxuries  I  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  it?" 

Too  many,  with  a  vitally  wrong  conception 
t)f  their  relations  with  the  world,  and  with  no 
thought  of  duty  and  responsibility,  turn  the 
question  round  b>'  asking;  "How  much  can  I 
gtt  from  the  world  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
effort?" 

We  see  these  culls  of  humanity,  representing 
the  little  end  of  nothing,  in  many  business  of- 
fices. 

They  measure  what  they  give  in  faithful,  hon- 
est service  very  sparingly,  but  they  are  ever  on 
the  alert  to  bring  every  influence  to  bear  to  se- 
cure an  increase  of  salary  without  increasing 
their  efforts  to  earn  it. 

In  the  race  for  substantial  rewards,  however, 
they  are  outdistance<i  by  the  young  man  whose 
sole  amtiition  is  to  give  the  very  best  that  is  in 
him  to  promoting  the  interests  of  his  employer. 
His  dominant  thought  is,  "How  much  can  I 
give?"  rather  than,  "how  much  can  I  get?" 

And  in  the  fullness  of  time  reward  follows 
etTort  just  as  naturally  and  as  certainly  as  effect 
follows  cause. 

Our  schools  should  afford  a  preparation  for 
giving  the  world  true,  honest,  faithful  service 
by  which  humanity's  best  interests  will  be  pro- 
moted. But  alas!  candor  compels  us  to  admit 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  business  training 
schools,  much  that  goes  under  the  name  of  edu- 


cational training  is  not  a  preparation  for  a  world 
of  action,  but  is  rather  a  preparation  for  shining 
in  a  social  world  of  superficial  conventionalities. 

Your  L'ncle  Ben  has  had  his  mental  equipoise 
thrown  out  of  balance  by  seeing  hundretls  of 
young  ladies  who  had  spent  years  of  precious 
lime  and  separated  many  huge  slices  from 
Papa's  bank  account  in  being  unfitted  to  do  any- 
thing useful  for  humanity.  (),  yes,  they  could 
say  bread  in  seven  different  languages,  but  to 
save  their  immortal  souls,  they  couldn't  bake  it 
in  one  language! 

They  could  use  four  story  words  in  giving 
their  conceptions  of  duty  and  responsibilities, 
but  theyl  could  not  prove  their  statements  by 
any  practical  application  on  their  part. 

They  were  on  intimate  terms  with  the  whole 
family  of  microbes,  germs  and  animalculae  that 
prey  upon  us  unceasingly,  and  could  point  out 
their  traits  of  character  and  conduct  with  mar- 
velous exactness,  but  they  couldn't  give  Mama 
any  assistance  in  expelling  this  little  army  of 
persevering  workers  from  the  kitchen  by  means 
of  elbow  grease  and  soap  suds. 

I  have  a  reverent  love  for  every  young  woman 
who  shiiws  that  she  is  willing  and  anxious  to  do 
her  share  of  the  work  of  the  world  by  giving  if 
honest  eflicient  service. 

There  are,  I  suppose,  millions  of  these  noble- 
minded  heroines  represented  in  the  business 
world.  As  stenographers  and  typeists  they 
have  become  recognized  as  invaluable,  indi- 
spensable aids  in  the  routine  duties  of  office 
work. 

We  often  see  in  the 'papers  alleged  jokes  and 
coarse'  pointless  humor,  in  which  the  "pretty 
typewriter  girl"  figures  as  the  subject  and  we 
often  hear  fiippant  remarks  made  about  some 
office  girl,  who  has  the  gift  of  being  attractive  as 
well  as  useful.  When  I  am  compelled  to  hear 
the  poisonous  exhalations  of  such  a  depraved, 
rotten  mind,  I  feel  as  dear  old  Artemus  Ward 
did  when  he  witnessed  the  monkey  doings  of  a 
young  fellow  that  advertised  his  entire  lack  of 
good  breeding  and  want  of  consideration  for  the 
feelings  and  stomachs  of  others. 

After  enduring  the  torture  as  long  as  he  could, 
the  genial  humorist  went  over  to  the  young 
scapegrace,  and  shaking  his  finger  impressively 
in  his  face,  remarked:  "Young  man,  do  you 
know  what  I  would  do  if  you  was  my  sun?  I 
would  appint  a  day  for  your  (funeral,  aod  the 
corpse  should  be  readj-!" 

So  when  I  hear  a  specimen  of  two-legged  de- 
pravity masquerading  as  a  human  being,  casting 
slurs  or  innuendoes  upon  one  of  the  noblest  of 
God's  creations— an  earnest,  industrious  girl  try- 
ing with  might  .'and  main  to  be  a  contributing 
actor  to  the  welfare  of  the  world,   I    feel  .as  old 


Artemus  did,  the  desire  to  furnish  a  corpse  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  and  thus  do  the  world 
a  service  by  ridding  it  of  a  viper  whose  ex- 
istence was  a  menace  to  all  that  was  true  and 
goorl. 

I  should  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome,  for  I  can 
imagine  myself  wt>en  life's  fitful  dream  was  o'er 
staiuiine  at  the  gates  of  the  Better  Land,  pre- 
senting the  record  of  my  life  as  my  passport  to 
the  realms  of  the  blest. 

"H'm,  observes  good  old  Saint  Peter,  theer 
seems  to  be  on  your  record  an  account  of  your 
taking  the  life  of  a  human  being." 

"Not  a  human  being,"  I  hasten  to  explain, 
but  a  specimen  of  imitation  manhood  trying  to 
hinder,  embarrass  and  possibly  ruin  a  sweet,  in- 
nocent young  girl,  who  was  trying  to  do 
in  an  honest  way  her  share  of  the  duties  of 
life." 

"Ah !  I  see."  comments  Saint  Peter,  and  now 
that  I  scrutinize  the  record  more  closely,  I  no- 
tice that  the  incident  is  written  with  luminous 
ink". 

Pass  right  in,  my  friend,  and  take  the  place 
reserved  for  you  in  the  Circle  of  Gods  most  fa- 
vored ones!" 

Shakespeare  (or  was  it  Carl  Marshall?)  ex- 
pressed the  essence  of  the  trtie  Christian  spirit 
in  the  observation:  "Give  the  world  assurance 
of  a  man."  A  gift  that  is  in  the  power  of  every 
one  to  make.  And  that  should  be  the  highest 
aspiration  of  every  young  man  who  is  girding 
on  his  armor  to  take  his  place  in  the  great  war- 
fare of  human  life.  The  assurance  of  a  man  is 
honesty  of  purpose,  correct  motives  and  manly 
conduct.  It  is  the  Christmas  spirit,  embodied 
in  the  desire  to  give  only  the  best  to  the  cause 
of  noble  achievement. 

We  cannot  all  be  equally  lavish  in  what  we 
give  the  world,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
one  to  give  something-a  bright  smile,  a  help- 
ful suggestion  or  a  timely  warning,  if  necessary. 

Get  the  Christmas  spirit  thoroughly  worked 
into  your  system  and  keep  it  in  daily  practice, 
and  you  will  realize  the  truth  of  the  Divine  dec- 
laration that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive. 

But  I  must  remember  that  space  is  valuable 
and  composition  costs  money,  so  I  must  per- 
force put  on  the  brakes,  even  if  it  breaks  my 
heart  to  do  it. 

I  am  reminded  in  this  connection  of  a  meeting 
of  Business  Educators  at  which  S.  S.  Pack- 
ard presided.  A  lady  read  a  paper  in  which  a 
large  topic  was  handled  in  a  masterful  way 
but  in  which  the  salient  points  could  have  been 
expressed  in  fewer  words.  „     ,       , 

In  concluding  she  turned  to  Mr.  Packard  and 
asked:  Have  I  exhausted  the  subject,  Mr. 
President?"  And  Mr.  Packard  drily  answered: 
"I  don't  really  know  whethei  you  have  ex- 
hausted the  subject  or  not,  but  you  have  ex- 
hausted the  audience." 

Possibly  this  is  a]so  the  verdict  of  my  readers. 

Well  then,  thanking  you  for  your  kind  atten- 

Here's  wishing  a  bright  Merry  Christmas  to  all. 
On  which  no  dark  shadow  of  trouble  may  fall. 

(Applause) 
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GIVE  THE  BOY  A  CHANCE 

The  boy  has  been  working,  and  so  could  not  start  with  the  fall  class.  That 
boy  has  no  time  to  waste  on  impractical  theories,  superfluous  verbiage,  use- 
less technicalities,  and  unnecessary  restrictions.  He  is  entitled  to  the  most 
practical.  Place  in  his  hands  Barnes'  Brief  Course  in  either  Benn  Pitman  or 
Graham 

SHORTHAND 

and  see  him  gain  on  the  class  which  has  the  advantage  of  a  four  months'  handicap. 

"  I  am  very  much  pleased.  Your  author  has  successfully  included  the  many 
principles  of  Pitmanic  Shorthand  in  this  text,  which  is  the  niost  concise  and  yet 
comprehensive  book  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It  fully  covers  the  ground, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  spares  all  unnecessary  verbiage." — James  N.  Redman, 
Fayette,  Mo.,  High  School. 

"The  most  teachable  text  I  have  used.  It  contains  all  the  wheat,  with  the 
chaff  eliminated.  " — Frank  J.  Lorenz,  College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Learn  >vhy,  at  our  expense.  Paper-bound  copy  free  to  shorthand  teachers. 
Give  name  of  school  and  specify  Benn  Pitman  or  Graham.  No  time  to  lose,  so 
write  today. 

THE    ARTHUR    J.    BARNES    PUBLISHING    CO. 

506  HOWARD  BUILDING  ST.  f.OUIS.  MO. 
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An  interesting  picture  taken  as  the  students  of  the  Bowlinp  Green  Business  University,  Bowlinp'  Green,  Ky.,  were  leaving 
school  for  lunch,  during  the  Summer  Training  School  for  commercial  teachers.  This  Training  School  is  attracting  teachers 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Nation— and  well  does  it  merit  the  distinction  it  has  attained. 


AAUT^  ^  v^u  x-^vti^^^  Mills. Mr. 
Klickinger.  Mr.  Doner  and  many  others  of 
our  best  penmen,  use  the  Faust  plan  of 
ruled  practice  paper  r  It  is  a  time  and 
money  saver.  Samples  sent  for  the  asking. 
Address 

C.  A.  FAUST 

1024   N.  ROBEY  ST.  CHICAGO 


COURTNEY  Sl?§S,l«^ 


SIMPLY  SAY.  teU  me  aWout  yoar  effective  way 
iif  teaching  rapid,  tireless  business  writing  by  mall. 
The  kind  that  eecnres  positions  and  raises  salaries. 
Card  writing  and  ornamental  writing  also  tanght 
in  THK  Favorite  Way.  Write  for  lUnstrated  jour- 
nal If  Interested.     Jnst  a  postal  will  do. 

Francis  B.  Courtney.  86  Urchmont  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


SUPERIOR  FILM  DEVELOPING 

by  my  new  secret  method,   5  cents  per 
roll.     Post   cards  4  cents  each.      Price 
list  free.     Your  name  on  a  dozen  of  my 
Reputation  Cards,  2.")  cents. 
F.  O.  ANDERSON,  OTTUMWA.  IOWA 


Plain  Useful  Lettering 

Is  the  title  of  a  32-page  book,  5J  x  8  in.,  published 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  Business  Colleges, 
High  Schools,  and  the  Upper  Grammar  Grades  of  the 
Public  Schools. 

The  alphabets  have  been  selected  from  the  large 
and  elaborate  edition  of  the  "  New  Zanerian  Alpha- 
bets "  which  has  proved  to  be  so  popular,  and  this 
small  new  book  is  a  collection  of  the  simpler  and 
more  serviceable  alphabets  especially  suited  to  every 
day  use  at  the  hands  of  average  people  and  pupils. 

PRICE  25  CENTS,  postpaid.  Discount 
in  quantities.  Correspondence  solicited  with  teachers 
who  want  something  practical  and  simple. 

Regarding  this  book  W.  C.  Brownfield,  Penman, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  University,  writes  as 
follows  : 

"  Plain  Useful  Lettering  "  just  received.  It  sup- 
plies a  long  wished  for  short  course  in  Lettering,  that 
I  feel  embodies  all  the  penmanship  teacher  will  need 
for  filling  out  diplomas  and  doing  job  work. 

This  "Popular  Edition"  should  prove  exceed- 
ingly popular  on  account  of  the  many  timely  sugges- 
tions which  I  know  from  experience  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  beginner. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER   COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  PUBLISHERS         COLUMBUS,  O. 


NO  MORE  INKY  FINGERS 


WALK'S    SAFETY    RULER 

PATENTED   MARCH  14,  1911 


500  SAMPLES  ^(l^RSmPME*^!  DECEMBER  1,  1913 

Send  $1.00  now  and  secure  one.  It  will  be  redeemed  in  two  years 
at  half  price  in  exchange  for  a  new  one.  Only  the  first  500  will  be  put 
out  on  this  condition. 

Accountants.  Book-keepers.  Dranghtsmen.  Office  Men.  Stndents.  anyboily  having 
Qse  for  a  ruler  will  appreciate  this  one  every  day  they  use  It. 

BECAUSE  you  can  rule  two  or  more  lines  without  moving  the  ruler. 

BECAUSE  you  can  rule  as  often  as  yon  wish  and  as  long  as  you  wish  without 
Inking  your  fingers 

BECAUSE  you  t 
yon  can  rule  in  the  center  of  it. 

BECAUSE  yon  can  pick  It  up  when  through  ruling, 
rnler,  without  the  slightest  danger  of  soiling  your  finger 

BECAUSE  all  the  rallng  is  done  between  the  bars. 

BECAUSE  It  can  be  hung  out  of  your  way  on  a  nail  or 
.  The  T  bars  being  embedded  in  the  grooves  of  the  box 
ruler  from  warping  when  exposed  to  the  snn  or  artificial  heat,  it  always  remains 
straight.  It  matters  not  which  side  Is  up  when  laid  on  book  or  paper,  as  both  sides 
are  gradnated  the  same  and  the  wooden  side  pieces  are  beveled  to  a  center.  The 
wires  are  always  elevated  above  the  surface  upon  which  the  ruling  Is  done. 

The  T  bar  backs  and  the  end  pieces  are  polished  aluminum.  The  wires  are  nlckle 
plated.     The  graduated  boxwood  strips  are  highly  finished. 

The  edges  of  the  ruler  do  not  become  battered  or  Irregalar  from  coming  In  contact 


would  the  ordinary 


gentleman's  desk. 


ornament  to  any  lady's 


THE    I.   C.   WALK   COMPANY 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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This  design  contains  some  effective  lettering: 
which  may  be  studied  with  profitable  results.  The 
offhand  flourishing  makes  the  design  attractive 
and  pleasing  but  should  not  be  undertaken  un- 
less you  have  already  mastered  a  certain  degree 
of  skill  in  this  line. 

The  letters  in  the  word  "Christmas"  may  be 
roughly  outlined  with  pencil,  but  the  text 
should  be  blocked  in  just  to  get  the  spacing. 
The  small  lettering  was  executed  with  a  No.  3 
Soennecken  pen,  including  that  in  the  scroll 
under  the  bird.  Finish  initial  "C"  with  vertical 
lines,  made  tine  or  coarse  to  produce  the  differ- 
ent effect  of  light  and  shade.  Make  every  stroke 
in  a  thoughtful  and  careful  manner  even  if  you 
are  trying  for  rustic,  effects.  Remember  that  a 
good  rustic  letter  is  not  the  result  of  careless, 
bap-hazard  lines.  In  the  figures  is  shown 
another  style  of  rustic  Hnish  which  is  rather 
pleasing.  See  that  your  lettering  is  uniform  in 
size  and  spacing. 

The  design  beginning  with  the  word  "Christ- 
mas" would  make  a  very  neat  card  to  send  out 
during  the  holidays.  Use  India  ink  for  all  kinds 
of  lettering. 


PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 


and   free   sample: 
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JVIiss  J.  May  Lyncli  who  recently  took  up  the 
work  of  supervising  the  writing  in  the  public 
schools  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  is  starting  her 
students  on  the  right  road  to  good  penmanship 
by  sending  The  Business  Educator  a  list  of 
twenty-eight  subscriptions. 

G.  A.  Race,  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  Public  Schools,  recently  favored  us 
with  a  list  of  thirteen  subscriptions  from  his 
teachers  which  indicates  that  he  is  ^winning  in 
his  "race"  for  good  writing,  showing,  as  it  does, 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils. 

J.  W.  Westervelt,  Principal  of  the  Westervelt 
School,  London,  Ont.,Can.,  is  doing  exception- 
ally well  in  the  ^way  of  interesting  his  students 
in  penmanship,  jutiging  from  the  list  of  eighty- 
six  subscriptions  just  received  from  him.  This 
list  indicates  that  the  people  of  London,  Can., 
are  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  need  of  good 
business  writing. 


A  list  of  thirty-eight  subscriptions  is  at  hand 
from  E.  L.  Hawk  from  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Sacramento,  California,  High  School, 
H.  O.  Williams,  Prin.  This  is  a  fine  list  of  sub- 
scriptions indicating  that  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  are  all  that  one  could  desire. 

A  list  of  nineteen  subscriptions  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged from  J.  M.  Holmes,  commercial 
teacher  in  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  High  School,  in- 
dicating that  Mr.  Holmes  is  increasing  the  inter- 
est in  writing  in  that  community.  Mr.  Holmes  is  a 
tine  penman  whose  modesty  keeps  him  from 
saying  very  much  about  his  own  skill. 

A  splendid  list  of  subscriptions  is  at  hand  from 
D.  L.  M.  Raker,  Prin.  of  the  school  of  com- 
merce, Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  reports  a  flourish- 
ing school.  We'd  be  surprised  to  hear  anything 
else,  because  of  the  excellent  work  done  in  that 
institution. 

A  list  of  100  subscriptions  from  the  Capital 
City  Commercial  College.  Madison,  Wis.,  indi- 
cates a  prosperous  institution.  The  proprietors, 
G.  E.  Spohn,  E.  M.  Douglas,  and  L.  D.  Atkin- 
son are  live  wires,  and  are  rendering  good  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  commercial  education. 


U/AMTFn  ^'"  v^y  <^3sh  f'^''  Business 
iinn  I  1.1/  College  in  city  of  not  less 
than  25,000.  Address  A.  E.  Kimbol,  1004 
Dennison  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Practical  Arm  Movement  Writing,  combining  form  with  freedom,  by  Miss  Pearl  Stewart,  super- 
visor of  writing,  Manistee,  Mich. 


^^^^udin^d^/^f/^u^a^      % 
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Another  volume  of  Business  Letters  has  been 
issued  by  The  Phonographic  Institute— No.  7. 
Classitied  Correspondence.  This  book  contains 
letters  dealing  with  a  variety  of  interests— De- 
natured Alcohol,  Ship  Building,  Contracting 
Engineering,  Meat  Packing,  Grain  and  Feed, 
Law  Office  Correspondence,  Boxniaking.  The 
letters  are  all  actual  business  letters,  having  been 
dictated  originally  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness, only  such  changes  having  been  made  as 
were  obviously  necessary— names,  figures,  etc. 
The  letters  are  written  in  the  Amanuensis  Style 
of  Phonography  and  are  keyed  in  facsimile 
typewriting,  the  keys  making  perfect  models 
for  transcription.  The  book  is  gotten  up  in  a 
style  similar  to  that  of  the  six  numbers  which 


have  preceded  it,  and,  like  them,  retails  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  cony.  A  single  copy  for 
examination  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any 
teacher  of  Phonography  or  to  any  school  officer, 
for  twelve  cents. 

"How  To  Become  a  Law  Stenographer,"  by 
W.  L.  Mason.  Isaac  Pittman  &  Sons,  publishers. 
New  York  City,  price  75  cents,  fifth  edition  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  is  the  title  of  a  compendium 
of  legal  forms,  containing  a  very  complete  set 
of  legal  documents,  accompanied  with  full  ex- 
planations and  directions  for  arranging 
on  the  typewriter.  It  is  especially  valuable 
to  stenographers  and  typewriters  who  de- 
sire to  make  a  specialty  of  law  stenography 
and  typewriting.  The  Author  is  a  Law 
and  Convention  Reporter  of  thirty  years' 
experience,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  in  the  Polytechnic  High 
School.  Santa  Monica.  Calif.  He  therefore 
combines  to  an  unusual  extent  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  reporter  and  teacher  which  en- 
ables him  to  compde  and  construct  a  book  and 


Christmas  Is  Coming 


and  we  are  beginning 
to  think  about  pres- 
ents. \A^hat  are  you 
going  to  give  your  stu- 
dents this  year? 

Many  prominent 
schools  order  a  supply 
of  our  Everybody's 
Dictionary  each  year. 
In  green  or  red  leather 
binding,  with  the 
name  of  your  school 
stamped  on  the  front 
cover  in  gold,  this  val- 
uable little  book  makes 
an  exceedingly  attrac- 
tive gift,  and  is  also  a 
permanent  advertise- 
ment for  your  school. 

Send  in  your  order 
early  so  that  we  may 
have  time  to  stamp 
the  Dictionaries  and 
send  them  to  you  be- 
fore the  Christmas 
rush.  ^A^e  will  pay 
the  transportation 
charges  on  all  orders 
received  before  De- 
cember 15th. 

^A^rite  at  once  for 
full  particulars,  in- 
cluding special  rates 
on  quantities  of  100  or 


The  Practical  Text  Book  Company 


EUCLID  AND  EIGHTEENTH 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


text  especially  helpful  to  students  aiul  prac 
titioners  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  Isaac  Pittman  system  in  particular. 
The  revised  edition  contains  much  new  matter 
and  700  legal  terms  and  expressions  in  engraved 
shorthantl  characters. 

"Faust's  Complete  Card  Writer,  Lessons  and 
Alphabet,"  by  C.  A.  Faust.  1024  N.  RobeySt.. 
Chicago,  III.,  is  the  title  of  an  attractively  cov- 
ered, well  printed,  profusely  illustrated  book  of 
120  pages,  6x10  inches  in  size,  price  ISI.25  post- 
paid. It  is  devoted  to  lessons  in  lettering  as 
applied  to  show  card  writing  with  brush  or  pen 
of  various  types  and  sizes,  and  it  contains  a 
large  variety  of  alphabets,  border  suggestions, 
designs,  etc.,  indicating  that  Mr.  Faust  knows 
the  business  from  A  to  Z  and  is  successful  in 
presenting  it  to  students.  The  book  is  a  verita- 
ble cyclopedia  of  alphabets  and  invaluable  to 
all  interested  in  the  practical  phase  of  lettering. 
Considerable  space  and  attention  is  given  to 
materials  and  their  use,  which  is  an  important 
factor. 


L.  D.  Root,  whose  optimistic,  aggressive  feat- 
ures are  shadowed  above,  was  born  in  Windsor. 
O.,  the  23rd  of  March,  1891,  where  later  on  he  be- 
gan business  life  as  a  newsboy,  and  still  later 
on  hegiaduatedfrom  thehigh  school  in  1909, 
and  then  taught  a  year  in  the  country.  In  1910 
he  attended  the  Zanerian  and  later  on  in  the 
same  year  and  the  year  following  he  attended 
the  Oberlin  Business  College.  In  1911  he  was 
elected  special  teacher  of  writing  in  the  Oberlin 
Business  College,  and  supervisor  of  writing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Oberlin  and  Amherst.  In 
1913  he  was  elected  supervisor  of  writing  in  the 
Klyria  Public  Schools  and  at  the  present  time  he 
therefore  has  charge  of  the  writing  in  the 
schools  of  Elyria,  Oberlin  and  Amherst. 

Mr.  Root  received  a  fine  home  training,  where 
he  learned  to  enjoy  good  books.  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  is  a  young  man  of  fine  character  and 
high  ideals,  with  an  abundance  of  enthusiasm 
and  ambition.  He  is  a  fine  penman  and  will  be 
heard  from  later,  on  farther  up  the  line,  as  his 
career  is  but  fairly  begun,  and  as  he  has  a  desire 
for  larger  things,  although  at  this  time  his  re- 
sponsibilities are  probably  heavier  than  that  of 
any  other  young  man  of  his  age  in  our  profes- 
sion. His  salary  at  this  time  is  a  little  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  it  was  the  first  year  he 
taught. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  teachers  are  se- 
curing practical  and  pedagogical  results  under 
his  direction,  inspiration  and  instruction. 


Arti0ttr  Sngroaatng 

And  Penmanship  Display  Specimens 

Satimatra  nn  littlamae  anl)  ?Etigraaing 

Fine  flourish  fresh  from  pen  10x20      81.00 
Six  post  cards  from  fine  pen  flourishes    25c 

IF   YOU    WANT  THE    BEST.  ADDRESS 

J.  D.  CARTER 

1110  S.  OAKLEY  BLVD.         CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Compact,  ornate,  off  ham  I  pen 


'..  Dennis,  857  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    While  not  accurate 
ve  and  semi-practical;  the  style  used  much  50  years  ago. 


popular  in  style,  it  is  artistic. 


HIGM  GRADE 


Diplomas  AND 

CERTinCATES. 


We  furnish  Diplomas,  stock  and  special  de- 
signs, for  all  kinds  of  schools.  Best  qualily  at 
the  lowest  cost.  Catalog  of  stock  designs  and 
booklet  of  special  designs  mailed  free. 

Art  En^i-osslnri,  Orders  solicited 
for  engrossing  Resolutions,  Memorials,  etc. 
Strictty  highest  grade  workmanship,  prompt  de- 
livery, reasonable  price.  Illustrated  booklet 
free. 


HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ENGROSSING DIPLOMAS 

ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


CPEDCERIAD 

\ILVERED 
UTEELPEn>S 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,  40,  41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


Your  name  on  one  doz.  cards  lor  twelve  two-cent  stamps 
or  one  hundred  for  $1.00.    Address 


Bhlu 


p  ready 
to  offer  yoasome 
worlv  fresh  from 
the  pen  that  will  surprise  yon. 

1  Letter  Finest  Ornamental  Style 


76c 


1  Letter  Finest  Business  Style 

1  doz.  Cards  with  yonrname  (all  different)    aSc 
Special  Price  for  all.   11.00  «1,50 

N..B.    Letters  not  folded.     Sent  In  special  mailing  en- 
velopes ready  for  vonr  scrap  book. 
COMMERCI.IL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  LA  JUNTA,  COLORAUO. 


to  E.  North  Avenue, 


N.  S.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript   for  Estimate. 

Twelve    Years  Experience   Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


,(ETEBII1LIIIK 
EHSSINKillK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  botUe  by  mail  90c.) 
Thk  Engrossing  Ink  ia  for 
special  writing,  eD^rosfting,  etc. 
(2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
These  in tCB  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  star  black  forever;  proof  to 
age,  air,  svBBhlne,  chemical!  and  flre. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  supply 
thesf  inks,  send  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mni , 
27IHmTHST.  Biooira,  N.  Y. 


YOU   CAN    MAKE     $$$$$$$$$ 

lettering  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAN-CUT  LETTiRIHG  with 
r  Improved  letterinc  Pens 

PRACTICAL  LETTERIHG  OUTFIT  consisting  of  3  M.irking  ami  3  Sliadinp  Pens,  to- 

iln-r  with  two  shades  of  Lettering  Ink.    sample  Show  Card,   instructions,   hgnres    and 

■     J       i.MiKn.       .■1...IIIII        liiiiLilJ-LM       alphabets,  sent  prepaid  at  the  special  Inlrodnctory 


COLOR-PLATE  COMPENDIUM,  72  pages,  8x11, 

,  preimld,  Sl.no.     Mfnlcni  sliow  Card  Lettering. 


i-atalugne  free,     .\dflr. 


ESTERBROOK'S   PEfiS 

"  B»»r  to  write  with,  —  Hard  to  use  up. 

CORRHCT  DH8ION        UNIFORM  TBMPBR        DURABILITY 

=^==^=  150    STYLES  =-^ 


-^B^BIsi 


Al   PKOFBSSIONAL  TBXT  WRITBBS  453  BUSINESS  AND    COLLEGK 

Fine  pointed  and  elaa-     Made  in  I  width*   and  with      With  Sue  and  extra  fine 


tic  for  card  writing 


long  point  to  both  left 
and  richt 


pointa.    £  i  a  a  t  i  c  and 
amoot'h  writins 


CSTERBROOK    STEEL    PEN    MFG.    CO. 

20  JOHN  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITT  CAMDEM,  MEl^  JERSEY 
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Gillotts  Pens 

Th«'Noit  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 

*C^     ~       O     GlILOTT'S         ) 

— HiMi'ri"  "^  ■■■»'■■'■  TiFiir 
VICTORIA  PEN.    No.    303 

c.'so+eT'JJ"' 

DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


47 


Gillolt'*  P«n«  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  testa  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men, hxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillott's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability, 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gilloit  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  m.  CO..  Sole  Agents 


93  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Teri^yEmg.^ 


DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 
(^LUMBU5.  Ohio 


^i^:^>^^■^^^u 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thing  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zaaer  Method  ot  Arm  Movement 
Writing:  Complete  Manual,  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
SI. 00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Manual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc.,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  144  pages.  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35c. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  98  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  $1.00. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The    author  has  taught    pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable    points.    Postpaid  25c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  H .  W.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  298  pages,  and  1000  illustrations. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionarj-  or  Word 
Book,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words  "containing  the  small  letter 
'"s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  combina- 
tions, sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
comoinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  New  Education  in  Penmanship,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  5^4x7^, 
bound  in  boards.     Postpaid  $1.00. 

The  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages, 
8%xllK  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  bmding  $1.00,  cloth  82.00,  half  morocco 
83.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  New  Spencerian  Compendium  ot 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  theie 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
60c.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  $2.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  by  C,  C.  Canan,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of 
pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drawing.  Mr. 


Canan   was  known   as   a   penmanship   genius. 
50c  postpaid. 

JVeir  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  81.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  Snishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner.  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  SI. 00. 

Zanerian  Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P, 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
82.50  postpaid. 

The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  erijoy- 
able.  The  work  contains  62  pages  63^x9.  Over 
fifty  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  $1.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  S^'gXllH  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages,  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages;  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  81.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
finest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  8100.00.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 60c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  8500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  O. 
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]        Midwinter  Classes 

WHOLESALE  ACCOUNTING  Should  immediately  follow  the  beginning  text  in  book- 
=  keeping.  As  soon  as  the  student  is  well  drilled  in  ele- 
mentary principles,  he  is  ready  for  Wholesale  Accounting.  This  set  has  many  valuable  and 
important  features — the  loose  leaf  sales  binder — figuring  of  profits  by  departments — per- 
petual inventory  by  accounting — and  others  that  will  appeal  to  you.  It  is  on  the  individual 
business  practice  plan,  and  faithfully  presents  business  as  business  is  done,  in  every  detail 
of  accounting,  office  methods  and  business  procedure.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  Mercantile 
Accounting  and  Modern  Corporation  Accounting. 

LYONS'    COMMERCIAL   LAW      if  you  haven't  organized  your  class  in  commercial  law 

—  =     you    will     soon.      Lyons'    Commercial   Law   contains 

"more   law   that   the  student  can  carry  away  with  him"  than  any  other.      This  is  because  of 

its  clear  and  concise  style,  its  judicious  selection  of  essentials,   its  apt   selection    of   material, 

and  its  use  of  familiar  illustrations  that  appeal  to  the  student. 

DICTATION     STUDIES     This  text  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  as  his  guide 
=     through   the   most   trying   part  of   his  course.      It  places  the  ac- 
quiring of  speed  on  a  scientific  basis.      It  gives  the  dictation  part  of  the  course  the  same  sys- 
tematic development  that  characterizes  the  earlier  part. 

Write  for  further  information  in  regard  to  these  or  Books  on  any  commercial  subject. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash' Ave.,  Chicago                                                       1133  Broadway,  New  York 
— nr— II II         II II II II II         -Jl li—ir 
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One  of  (he  Charges  against  courses  of  study  in  the  commercial  branches  is  their 

LACK  OF  ADHERENCE  TO  AN  ESTABLISHED   STANDARD    H 

of  efficiency  either  in  quality  or  extent.  This  charge  can  not  be  sustained  against  any  school  using 
the  courses  of  study  in  any  of  the  commercial  branches  outlined  in  the  texts  published  by  this  house. 
The  five  regular  sets  of  "  ROWE'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY"  provide  a  course 
that  gives  a  preparation  and  training  that  is  standard  in  every  particular  ;  that  is  unequaled  by  any 
other  course  and  that  commands  the  respect  and  approval  not  only  of  teachers  but  of  business  men 
and  accountants  who,  after  all,  are  the  ones  who  must  be  pleased  and  for  whose  work  the  student 
must  be  qualified. 

Our  NE-W  ESSENTIALS  OF  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC,  RICHARDSON'S  LA'W,  MISS 
SMITH'S  TYPEWRITING  LESSONS,  BOOTH'S  PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR,  LISTER'S 
WRITING  LESSONS,  BAKER'S  CORRECT  ENGLISH,  EARNEST'S  ENGLISH-CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, and  our  other  texts  not  mentioned,  each  provides  substantial  courses  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  improve  upon.  They  are  standard  books  ;  they  are  used  by  the  very  best  schools  and 
they  more  nearly  approach  perfection  as  teaching  mediums  than  any  other  books  on  the  market. 

This  house  is  famous  for  producing  books  of  exceptional  merit  and  substantial  character.  These 
facts  should  carry  weight  with  the  teacher  who  is  looking  for  better  texts.     Correspond  with  us. 
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Yoli  Learn,that 
*.You  May  Earn 


That  is  the 
one  best 
reason  why 
every  com- 
mercial stu- 
dent should 


Learn  Typewriting  on  the 

Remington 

Do  you  know  that  42,216  Remington-made  machines 
are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the  schools  of 
America — many  thousands  more  than  all  other  makes  of 
writing  machines  combined?  ,  Do  you  know  why? 

Because  the  principal  demand  of  the  business 
world  is  for  Remington  Typists. 

That  is  reason  enough  for  the  schools  of  America. 
And  it  is  the  best  reason  on  earth  why  every  girl  or  boy 
who  seeks  a  commercial  education  should  insist  on  learn- 
ing the  skilled  use  of  the  Remington  Typewriter. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

325-331  Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 
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Tell  me  thy  company  and  I  will 
tell  thee  what  thou  art.— a  na»/ei. 

Are  you  thinking  of  learning  to  write  shorthancj? 
If  so.  when  you  choose  a  system  remember  that 
you  will  be  judged  by  the  company  you  keep. 
People  will  ask.  Do  you  write 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

— the  sy:?tem  written  by  the  great  majority  of 
official  shorthand  reporters;  the  system  used  by 
most  of  the  civil-service  shorthand  writers  of  the 
United  States  Government;  the  system  taught  in 
the  leading  public  high  schools  and  private  com- 
mercial schools;  the  system  approved  in  all  its 
important  features  by  the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters*  Association  thru  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  its  Standardization  Committee? 

How  would  you  like  to  answer  such  a  question 
by  saying  No;  I  write  a  system  that  has  built  up 
no  respectable  following  of  professional  reporters,  a 
system  used  by  only  a  little  fraction  of  the  Govern- 
ment shorthand  clerks;  a  system  rapidly  written 
by  only  a  few  freak  "experts"  who  go  about  tlie 
country  doing  "  speed  contest  "  stunts  under  artifi- 
cial conditions,  but  who  are  never  heard  of  in 
professional  reporting  circles? 

In  which  company  would  you  wish  to  be  found? 

Published  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company. 

cincinnati.  ohio. 


Touch  Typewriting  Made  Easy 

NEW   AND   ORIGINAL   METHOD 

Are  you  entirely  eatisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in 
your  Typewriting  Department? 

Why  not  make  your  department  a  genuine  touch 
department? 

Scientific  Touch  Type-writing 

will  do  this  for  you. 


BLISS   SYSTEM    OF    BOOKKEEPING 

All  transactions  are  performed  with  actual  business 
offices,  where  the  student  gets  an  actual  training  and 
experience.  Business  men  today  demand  the  finished 
and  experienced  accountant.  The  BLISS  SYSTEM 
affords  the  office  experience. 

The  Folder  System  is  designed  especially  for  small 
classes,  night  schools,  etc. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION  BOOK 

with  Shorthand  Notes 

Do  not  place  your  order  for  Dictation  Books  until  you 
have  examined  the  National. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Publishing  Co., 

I  SAGINAW.    MICHIGAN. 

V. ^ 


DC 


DC 


3C 


3C 


3C 


YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

As  an  up-to-date  business  educator,  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  students  at  heart,  you 
are  interested  in  our  "  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  because 

It  teaches  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountanc}-  advocated  and  practiced  by  book- 
keepers and  accountants. 

It  presents  these  principles  to  the  student  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  understand  them,  thus 
insuring  the  best  results. 

It  is  arranged  to  be  taught  with  the  least  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — that  is,  the  unnecessary 
cjuestions  are  eliminated  and  when  the  student  asks  for  information,  it  is  in  regard  to  essential  points. 

The  cost  of  supplies  is  very  reasonable  and  the  course  is  arranged  so  that  any  part  or  parts  of 
it  may  be  used  without  using  the  whole. 

We  want  the  course  to  stand  on  its  own  merit  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  you  for  a  thorough 
investigation.  If  you  wish  to  give  it  a  trial  in  the  schoolroom,  will  quote  a  special  delivery  price 
on  the  necessary  supplies.  It  is  making  good  in  hundreds  of  schools  and  with  thousands  of  students 
and  may  be  just  what  you  want.      Give  us  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate. 


South- Western  Publishing  Company 


222  MAIN  STREET 


DC 


DC 


31 


DC 


DC 


DC 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO    L 

n 


DC 


DC 


DC 


DC 
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Costs   as  much   to  Make 
As   any   $100  Machine 
Yet   Our   Price 
Is   Only. 


al  front  =;tr[kt. 
ibU  txpuvrittr 
built  of  materials 
equal  to  or  better 
than  used  in  any 
her  typewriter  in 
:  world  r  l  H 
name    or  pric  i 

ct  to   you    It  a   i 
tliat    saves    jou     W 
No  dealers,    salesm 
aKcnts.    The  Harri    \ 
ible    Typewnttr   is       I  1 


HARRISySSIBLE 


[Direct  From  Factory  on  30  Days   Trial 


sighty-four  cliar 
(ills  in  tornis. 


.,,_.. typewriter.     It   has    the    Universal    keyboard    with    twenty-eight    keys, 

cters.  two  sets  of  shift  keys,  shift  lock,  release  key,  complete  and  perfect  tabulator,  back 
onal  release.  Carriage  takes  U-inch  sheet,  writes  9  inches  wide.  It  manifolds  beautifully. 
;tc.,  cleanly  and  perfectly.     Quick  light  touch,  front  strike,  visible. 


Get  Our  Free  Book  of   Typewriter  Pacts 


I  easy  terms  which 
rriq  Rnok  of  Ty 
7SB39 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


A  NEW  BOOK 


MUNSON 

investigate 


If  you  d( 
tench  it 


A  copy  of  this  new  Text  Book  will  be  mailed 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  Exaoiination  Price, 
8,S  Cents. 
We  instruct  teachers  free  by  correspondence. 


-THE  METROPOLITAN   SERiES- 
OF  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOKS 


For  Stenographic 
Department 

Munson  Shorthanti 

Typewriting,  by  the  Touch 
Method, 

Practical  Grammar  and 

Exercise  Pad, 
Business  Speller. 
Steno.  Office  Practice. 
Munson  Steno.  Note  Book, 

OTHER     BOOKS 


For  Commercial 

Department 

Theory  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Blank  Books. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Business  Law. 

Letter  Writing  and  E.xercise 

Pad. 
Business  Speller. 
Business  Writing. 

IN    PREPARATION 


You  are  interested  in  improving  your  courses  of 
study.  At  least  one  of  the  above  texts  should  interest 
you.  We  have  a  strong  text  for  each  subject  and 
aim  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  best  schools. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  SPECIAL   EXAMINATION   OFFER 

I  THE  METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

801  POWERS  BUILDING,  37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
O    M.  POWERS.  President  J.  A.  STEPHENS.  Vice  President  C.  W.  REYNOLDS,  Sccy-Trea 

\.  ■  / 
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Growth  Proves  Worth 


1S95— 

Twenty  Scliooh 


'J\vo  Hitinired 
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J'^S—TiL'eiity-fiv,-  Hundred 
Schools 


IN  1895  Gregg  Shorthand  was  hardly  known 
—being  taught  in  but  twenty  schools.  In 
1913  it  is  the  leading  shorthand  of  America, 
taught  in  more  schools  than  all  other  systems 
combined.  In  twenty  years  it  has  wrought  a 
complete  revolution  in  shorthand  teaching  and 
practice. 

Why  has  Gregg  Shorthand  shown  such  marvelous  growth? 

Why  has  it  been  able  to  supplant  the  old-time  systems, 
strongly  entrenched  through  seventy-six  years  of  propagation 
and  teaching? 

Why  have  teachers  of  the  old-time  systems  abandoned 
them  to  learn  and  teach  Gregg  Shorthand? 

Why  have  schools  that  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand  many 
years  ago  continued  to  use  it  and  become  more  and  more 
enthusiastic  about  it  as  the  years  go  on? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  expressed  in  a  single 
word-MERIT. 

Without  merit — unquestionable,  demonstrable  merit  — 
from  the  teacliing  viewpoint,  the  kantitig  viewpoint,  the 
practice  viewpoint,  Gregg  Shorthand  would  long  ago  have 
been  but  a  memory. 

Ill  But  its  steady,  consistent  growth,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
given,  proves  its  ivorth.  As  an  example  of  this  domi- 
nance: Shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  1470  cities 
in  the  United  States.  Thirty-four  systems  or  textbooks  are 
used.  Of  these  1470  cities,  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in 
720,  the  Benn  Pitman  system  in  275,  Graham  in  91,  Isaac 
Pitman  in  88,  and  Munson  in  34.  Twenty-nine  other  sys- 
tems or  textbooks  are  used  in  the  remaining  262  cities.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  232  more 
cities  than  the  other  four  systems  mentioned  combined. 

(NOTE  :  Since  these  statistics  were  compiled  six  months  ago,  183 
cities  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  have  been  added,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  903.) 

JII  The  predominance  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  private  commercial 
schools  is  even  more  striking,  the  system  being  used  in  more  schools 
than  all  the  other  systems  combined.  And  as  a  still  further  illustration 
of  the  progress  of  Gregg  Shorthand — where  new  departments  are  being 
introduced  Gregg  Shorthand  is  adopted  in  at  least  75%. 

Isn't  this  evidence  of  the  growth  and  popularity  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand sufficient  to  induce  you  at  least  to  investigate  it.>  Isn't  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  without  merit  of  the  very  highest  order  Gregg  Short- 
hand would  not  be  adopted  and  continuously  used  in  so  many  schools.' 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Gregg  Shorthand — or,  better  still,  ask 
your  teacher  to  send  for  full  particulars  about  our  free  correspondence 
course  for  teachers. 


^e  Gregg  ^u6fis(nna  Company 

New  York  Chicago 


San   Francisco 
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The  Best  Shorthand  Text 

TAMALPAIS  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Department  of  Commerce 
Mill  Valley,  Cal. 
MR.   V.   KERSEY,  November  f),   1913. 

102!t  Sunset  Boulevard, 

Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
Dear  Sir  ;     I  understand  you  are  seeking  all  the  information  3'ou  can  get  on  the  question  of  the  best  system   of 
shorthand  for  use  in  Public  Schools. 

You  may  therefore  be  interested  to  know  something  of  our  experience  of  the  past  four  years.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  as  such,  for  the  results  of  ihe  International  Speed  Contests 
demonstate  the  superiority  of  the  system. 

I  take  pleasure  in  recording  my  conviction  that  as  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  subject  of  shorthand,  irre- 
spective &f  any  particular  system,  the  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand"  stands  absolutely  unrivaled,  and  has 
demonstrated  beyond  question  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  best  system  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  the  shortest  time 
and  with  lea.st  labor  by  the  student  and  least  worry  to  the  teacher. 

We  have  one  period  a  day  and  cover  on  an  average  two  lessons  a  week,  thus  completing  the  forty  lessons  in  the 
theory  of  shorthand  in  one  term  of  twenty  weeks.  This  enables  us  with  one  term  of  dictation  practice,  to  reach  a 
speed  of  from  75  to  100  words  per  minute  in  one  school  year. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  efficiency  in  the  business  world,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  shorthand 
of  the  future  is  already  settled,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any  known  work  can  even  distantly  compare  with  this  peer- 
less "  Course." 

Please  understand  that  my  one  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  merely  the  expression  of  one  of  the  instincts  of  the 
teaching  profession,  viz  ,  having  found  a  good  thing  the  desire  to  pass  it  along.         Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  S.   STONE, 

Director  of  Department  of  Commerce. 
Sec'>'  of  American  Institute  of  Commerce. 

Send  for  copy  of  Report  of  a  Special  Commitlee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  on  the   Teaching  of  Short- 
hand in  High  Schools,  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  45th  Street,    NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand."  $1.50.  Adopted  by  the  New   York  Board  of  Education. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand 

A  PRACTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  CLASSROOM  PROBLEMS 
By  EDWARD  J.  McNAMARA,  M.  A. 

Teacher  of  Shorthand,  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York  City,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Methods  of 
Teaching  Shorthand  at  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. 


This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everj-  progressive  teacher  of  shorthand  without  reference  to  the 
system  taught.  It  contains  a  description  of  successful  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  based  upon  sound 
pedagogical  principles.  It  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  on  the  market  and  it  will  serv§  as  a  guide  to  the 
prospective  teacher  of  shorthand  and  lead  the  experienced  teacher  to  analyse  his  methods  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  of  teaching  enunciated. 

It  offers  teaching  suggestions  at  every  stage  of  the  work  from  the  organization  of  the  class  at  the 
first  session  to  the  completion  of  the  course.  It  explains  many  teaching  devices  that  may  be  used  to 
make  the  work  more  efficient;  it  describes  the  elements  of  the  shorthand  recitation  and  discusses  the 
various  types  of  instructions.  An  analysis  of  shorthand  speed  is  given  and  a  workable  plan  is  developed 
for  the  attainment  of  the  "  speed  essentials."  The  book  contains  an  interesting  study  of  the  progress  of 
a  speed  class  from  month  to  month  and  an  accurate  plan  of  measurement  is  set  forth.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
description  of  the  methods  of  teaching  shorthand  in  accordance  with  modern  pedagogical  principles. 


160   Pag-es,   Cloth,   Gilt,   Price  $1.00   Postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  PubUshers,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
v.. 
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Entered  at  Colnmbns.  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zaxer, 
E.  W.  Bloser. 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 
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Pul)!ishe<l  monthly  (except  July  and  Aua-ust) 
118  N.  Hish  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  Sl.OO  a  year 
(Foreig:n  subscriptions  30cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition.  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting.  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  .Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  <lcvoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Pulilic  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 


The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  b<»th  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 
Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 
Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  cf)nsuler  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  suhicient  e\i- 
dence  that  we  received  your  subscrifjtion  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


Generous  and  graceful  script  by  F.  W.  Martin,  the  engrosser  of  Boston. 


TO  YOU.     ^ 

Happy  New  Year!  may  each  day 
Add  new  joys  to  light  >'our  way: 
Prosperous  days  exempt  from  care, 
Plenteous  harvests  everywhere. 
Yesterday  is  past  and  gone: 

Now  a  new  year  at  the  dawn 
Enters  with  it  hopes  and  fears, 
With  its  freight  or  smiles  and  tears. 

Yours  to  make  it  what  you  will, 
Either  for  your  good  or  ill. 
All  Goil's  bounties  come  your  way. 
Rich  rewards  for  every  day, 

—Uncle  Ben. 
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BY  METHODS    AND   RESUJ.TS    IN 

WRITING— CONDITIONING 

MENTAL  AND  MATER 

lAL   THINGS. 


Part  Five. 

Observation  has  led  us  to  conclude 
that  apologists  are  poor  performers. 
If  those  teachers  who  always  greet 
the  supervisor  with  apologies  and 
excuses  were  half  as  clever  and  fer- 
tile in  discovering  methods  of  secur- 
ing results,  a  most  wholesome  im- 
provement in  the  writing  of  any  city 
would  follow.  Causes,  if  sought, 
will  always  do  away  with  excuses. 

The  conservation  of  teaching  ener- 
gy, the  securing  of  rewards  for  one's 
labor,  is  vitally  important.  To  that 
end  it  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to 
work  but  when  to  emphasize  the  art 
so  as  to  secure  the  largest  returns. 

Too  frequently  superintendents  en- 
courage emphasis  at  a  time  when  the 
child  is  too  immature  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  effort.  Pupils  below  the 
grammar  grades  are  too  young  to 
master  writing.  They  can  master  at 
it  by  forming  correct  habits  of  posi- 
tion and  action,  but  it  takes  the  up- 
per grades  to  develop  a  fairly  effici- 
ent hand.  Indeed  it  is  not  until  the 
high  school  or  business  college  stage 
is  reached  that  mature,  strong,  good 
penmanship  can  be  expected,  except 
as  a  result  of  special  effort. 

Emphasis  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  produces  returns  quite  sur- 
prising for  the  immaturity  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  it  is  that  the  art  should  be 
fostered  most  scientifically  and  sym- 
pathetically, for  here  is  where  right 
habits  should  be  established  and  can 
be  with  the  minimum  of  expenditure 
of  effort. 

Backsliding  will  soon  ensue  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  if  the 
teacher  lets  down  in  her  require- 
ments or  lets  up  in  her  exactions. 
Therefore  where  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  teaching  of  writing  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  emphasis  on  the  ap- 
plication of  writing  should  be  made 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  high  school  feature  is  another 
feature  which  deserves  more  space 
than  we  can  give  at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  this  short  series  of 
By-product  articles  has  been  to  con- 
sider and  emphasize  some  of  the 
things  too  frequently  overlooked  and 
also  to  give  to  supervisors  a  word  of 
confirmation  to  the  work  they  find  it 
difficult  to  get  teachers  to  appreciate 
and  perform. 

SUPERFICIAL  OBSERVATION 


Too  many  jump  at  conclusions. 
The  intention  is  ofttimes  good  but 
results  are  as  ofttimes  harmful  and 
inefficient.  Much  advertising  is  of  a 
one-sided,  plausible,  half-true  type. 


Believing  an  untruth  is  almost  as 
harmful  as  telling  one,  because  stu- 
pidity is  the  victim  of  cunning.  If 
people  were  more  discriminating  in 
their  judgments,  fewer  falsehoods 
and  half-truths  would  find  soil  for 
propagation. 

Teachers  need  to  be  as  cautious 
about  accepting  statements  not  well 
supported  as  any  other  class  of  citi- 
zens; even  more  cautious  because 
they  are  looked  up  to  by  pupils  and 
others  as  oracles  of  truthfulness  and 
reliability. 

The  article  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  attributing  to  vertical  writing 
much  of  the  spinal  curvature  of  the 
school  room  is  a  case  in  point.  Had 
the  one  writing  the  article  looked 
well  into  the  real  causes  of  spinal 
curvature,  different  causes  would 
have  been  discovered  and  conse- 
quently different  conclusions  would 
have  been  arrived  at. 

Then,  too,  had  the  readers  been 
more  inclined  to  think  and  observe 
and  reason,  fewer  by  far  would  have 
believed  the  statements  and  many 
would  have  observed  and  discovered 
the  true  conditions  and  causes  and 
by  thus  recognizing  them  they  would 
have  been  apt  to  remedy  them. 

A  recent  article  depreciated  black- 
board writing  as  a  means  of  teaching 
penmanship,  claiming  that  vision  is 
injured,  perception  defeated  or  dis- 
torted, time  wasted,  etc. 

One  need  only  to  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment to  discover  that  the  best  teach- 
ers of  writing,  past  and  present,  use 
the  blackboard  liberally.  Eye  strain 
does  not  come  from  viewing  things 
at  a  distance,  but  near  at  hand. 
Time  is  economized  by  blackboard 
demonstration  because  in  a  few  sec- 
onds all  may  be  shown  that  which 
would  take  many  minutes  by  any 
other  method. 

The  blackboard  is  the  cheapest, 
the  most  effective,  the  most  econom- 
ical, the  most  pedagogical  and  prac- 
tical apparatus  of  the  school  room, 
because  it  saves  time,  conserves  en- 
ergy, and  multiplies  effort  with  the 
minimum  of  harm. 

And  it  has  received  little  attention 
and  instruction  concerning  its  use 
and  abuse  and  practicability  as  any 
other  educational  device.  How  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  its 
right  care  and  cultivation  and  en- 
couragement no  one  has  ever  written. 
Fewer  eyes  are  injured  by  looking 
at  the  blackboard  than  by  imitating 
fine  lines  and  little  writing  and  read- 
ing small  print.  Less  injury  by  far 
comes  from  blackboard  reflection 
than  from  white  paper.  More  eyes 
are  strained  by  looking  sidewise  at 
the  paper  than  at   the  board  oblique- 

ly. 

Instead  of  depreciating  blackboard 
writing,  encourage  it  by  instructing 
teachers  to  use  it  wisely,  efficiently. 


and  skillfully.  The  rays  of  light  en- 
ter the  eye  from  distant  objects  more 
nearly  parallel  than  from  near  ones. 
The  nearer  the  object  the  more  ob- 
lique the  rays  of  light  and  the  great- 
er the  muscular  eye  strain  to  focus 
the  vision. 

It  takes  much  less  time  to  become 
a  good  blackboard  writer  than  to  be- 
come a  good  penman,  and  it  is  worth 
much  more  to  the  teacher,  and  to  the 
school,  because  teachers  cannot  take 
the  time  to  write  one-tenth  the  indi- 
vidual copies  that  are  necessary 
where  the  board  is  not  properly  used. 

Instruct  teachers  to  put  the  copy 
where  the  blackboard  reflects  the 
minimum  of  light,  to  write  large 
enough  for  all  to  see  clearly  to  dem- 
onstrate motion  as  well  as  illustrate 
form,  to  write  rather  than  draw  the 
copy,  to  show  and  not  merely  tell,  to 
inspire  through  skill,  to  instruct  by 
demonstration,  to  encourage  by  ex- 
ample, to  convince  by  doing,  and 
the  blackboard  will  reflect  efficiency 
and  not  mere  light;  it  will  strengthen 
rather  than  impair  sight,  it  will  con- 
serve and  yet  multiply  effort. 


MY  INVENTORY  OF  BLESSINS' 

I'm  a  hearty  ole  duffer  of  sixty-nine 
year, 

With  the  jumpin'  off  station  percepti- 
bly near. 

But  I'm  renderin'  thanks  on  this 
Thanksgivin'  day 

Per  all  the  rich  blessin's  that  bright- 
ened my  way. 

I'm  glad  I'm  not  burdened  with  hon- 
ors ner  wealth. 

But  enjoy  somethin'  better— good  vig- 
orous health. 

I  never  done  nothin'  to  rouse  jealous 
feelin'. 

And  I  took  my  hard  knocks  without 
kickin'  or  squealin'. 

My  smartness  has   never    set  rivers 

afire, 
Bein'  allers  too  lazy  to  try  to  climb 

higher. 
The  proudest  of  honors  I'm   able  to 

tote 
Is  the  little  brown  button  1  wear  on 

my  coat. 

I  am  cheerful  and  happy,  except 
when  I'm  blue. 

At  peace  with  mankind  and  the  wim- 
men  folks,  too. 

And  so  I  send  greetin'  and  Thanks- 
givin' cheer, 

A  hearty  ole  duffer  of  sixty-nine  year. 
—  Uncle  Ben. 

This  came  too  late  to  print  in  the 
December  No.,  so  we  print  it  here  be- 
cause it  is  too  good  to  discard,  even 
though  it  was  sent  to  the  editor  per- 
sonally without  intent  of  publication. 

Editor. 
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PITTSBURGH. 

Tlie  following  is  reproduced  by  permission 
from  the  1912  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  We  are  pleased  to  thus  give 
it  a  wider  reading  than  is  possible  in  a  local  pub- 
lication, because  it  contains  a  very  sane  policy 
and  pedagogy- (Editor  B.  E| 

Report  of  Elmer  G.  Miller. 

DIRECTOR  OF  WRITING. 

The  Modified  Spencerian  System  of 
Writing,  based  upon  muscular  move- 
ment is  now  being;  taught  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Public  Schools.  It  is  not  a 
new  system  but  one  which  has  been 
well  tried  and  the  results  are  very 
satisfactory  where  the  plan  has  been 
faithfully  followed.  Teachers  as  well 
as  principals  seem  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  in  having  a  uniform  sys- 
tem in  all  grades  of  the  entire  city. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to 
correct  position,  movement,  speed 
and  form.  These  are  the  corner 
stones  to  successful  teaching  of 
writing.  In  a  good  writing  position, 
health  and  efficiency  should  be  con 
sidered;  therefore,  we  use  the  square 
front  position  where  the  desks  are 
large  enough  to  permit  it. 

The  muscular  movement  develops 
the  .growth  of  the  child  and  produces 
lasting  results. 

Correct  speed  forces  a  light,  smooth 
line  which  is  highly  important  in 
easy,  free  writing. 

Form  is  just  as  essential  as  move- 
ment and  should  receive  the  same  at- 
tention. Form  and  movement  must 
be  taught  together  if  any  easy,  free, 
automatic  style  of  writing  is  the  de- 
sired result. 


The  movement  exercise  is  given 
first  for  freedom,  then  the  letter  for 
form  study,  and  the  word  or  sentence, 
the  application. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  large 
writing  is  taught  beginning  the  work 
at  the  board.  When  this  plan  is  fol- 
lowed excessive  gripping  is  minim- 
ized and  the  child  can  get  a  better 
conception  of  form  with  freedom  of 
movement.  He  then  passes  to  the 
intermediate  grades  with  better  posi- 
tion, better  health  and  not  so  many 
incorrect  habits  to  unlearn.  Right 
methods  in  the  primary  grades  pro- 
duce right  results  in  the  grammar 
grades. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  the  aim 
is  to  strengthen  the  position,  increase 
the  speed,  perfect  the  form  and  apply 
the  movement  in  the  daily  written 
lesson.  This  is  the  result  of  constant 
training  and  gradual  growth. 

In  the  grammar  grades  effort  is 
made  to  correct  all  errors  in  position, 
penholding,  movement,  etc.,  but  the 
correct  habits  should  now  be  estab- 
lished to  a  large  degree.  A  free, 
light,  elastic  muscular  movement 
should  be  automatic.  This  means 
that  all  writing  should  be  done  with 
correct  movement.  The  style  of 
writing  in  these  grades  often  follows 
the  pupil  all  through  life,  therefore 
it  is  highly  important  that  we  give 
him  something  worth  while.  A  free, 
rapid,  legible  hand  writing  written 
with  ease  and  endurance,  is  the  de- 
sired result. 

The  work  in  the  grades  is  planned 
and  outlined  by  seven  supervisors  all 
of  whom  were  former  teachers  in  the 


Pittsburgh  Public  Schools.  These 
seven  supervisors  were  all  in  school 
during  the  summer  making  special 
preparation  for  their  chosen  work. 
At  present  each  supervisor  has 
charge  of  over  two  hundred  rooms. 

The  work  in  the  high  schools  is 
planned  for  those  students  who  wish 
to  become  more  proficient  in  the  art 
of  writing  and  for  those  who  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  this  work  in 
the  grades.  The  standard  is  set 
mainly  by  the  principal;  therefore,  he 
can  and  should  require  all  pupils  to 
take  the  work  until  they  write  an 
easy  legible  hand.  Each  high  school 
has  a  competent  instructor  in  charge 
of  this  subject,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  any  pupil  leaving 
the  Pittsburgh  High  Schools  with  a 
poor  hand-writing. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
improvement  in  the  writing  is  largely 
due  to  the  loyal  support  of  the  princi- 
pals and  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  teachers,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
voice  the  sentiment  of  all  the  Super- 
visors of  Writing  when  I  say  we  great- 
ly appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  the 
work  has  been  received. 

Condensed  Additional  Instructions. 

More  blackboard  writing  in  the  primary 
grades. 

Daily  practice  in  the  first  six  grades. 

Two  lessons  a  week  in  tlie  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  for  all  pupils  who  have  not  met  Jwith  a 
certain  degree  of  proficiency  and  have  not  been 
excused  by  the  supervisor  of  writing. 

A  practical  slant,  not  the  vertical,  to  be  em- 
phasized. 

Less  effort  to  secure  absolute  uniformity 
among  all  children  and  more  attention  to  the 
<levelopment  of  an  individual  hand. 

Freedom  and  movement,  as  well  as  form,  to  be 
enrouraeed. 
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By  E.  A.  Lupfer. 
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Contributions  in 

Commercial 

Writing. 

IRED  BERKMAN, 

Pittsbureh.   Pa., 
iman.  Fifth  Ave.  High 
School. 

I   ^pe.lineii^    «nli    retnrn 
..hluac  ti.  Mr.  Ilerkiiian 


Daddy  Knows 

Let  us  dry  our  tears  now,  laddie, 

Let  us  put  aside  our  woes: 
Let  us  eo  and  talk  to  daddy, 

For  I'm  sure  that  daddy  knows. 
Let  us  take  him  what  we've  bioken, 

Be  it  heart  or  hope  or  toy. 
And  the  tale  may  bide  unspoken. 

For  he  used  to  be  a  boy. 

He  has  been  through  all  the  sorrows 

Of  a  lad  of  lime  or  ten; 
He  has  seen  the  dawn  of  morrow.s 

When  the  sun  shone  bright  again; 
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y79L^ 


yxy  - 


standard  alphabet  by  Fred  Berkman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


H  is  own  heart  has  been  near  breaking. 
Oh,  more  times  than  I  can  tell, 

Andiias  nften  known  the  aching 
That  a  boy's  heart  knows  so  well. 

I  am  sure  he  well  remembers. 

In  his  calendar  of  days. 
When  the  boy-heart  was  December's, 

Tliough  the  sun  and  flowers  were  May'i 
He  has  lived  a  boy's  life,  laddie. 

And  he  knows  just  how  it  goes; 
Let  us  BO  and  talk  to  daddy. 

For  I'm  sure  that  daddy  knows. 

I  ,et  us  tell  him  all  about  it. 
How  the  sting  of  it  is  there. 


And  I  have  not  any  doubt  it 

Will  be  easier  to  bear: 
For  he's  trodden  every  by-way. 

He  has  fathomed  every  joy. 
He  has  traveled  every  highway 

In  the  wide  world  of  a  boy. 

He  will  put  aside  the  worries 

That  his  day  may  follow  through. 
F'or  the  great  heart  of  him  hurries 

At  the  call  of  help  from  vou. 
He  will  help  us  mend  the  broken 

Heart  of  ours  or  hope  or  toy. 
And  the  tale  may  bide  unspoken— 

For  he  used  to  be  a  boy. 

—J.  W.  Foley. 


Drill  41 

Name                                                             Kate  of  Speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1  Capital  R  &  exercise  2  lines  a  minute  

2  Small  r  exercise  14  groups  a  minute 

.3    Capital  R  40  letters  a  minute  -. * -. 

4  Commercial  r  exercise  16  jrroups  a  minute  -- - .- 

5  Word  Running'.  10  words  a  minute  

Compare  your  writing  now  with  that  when  you  began.    Have  you  made  much  improvement?    GOOD  POSITION  should  be  second  nature  now. 

/O  /^  /  O  ^  /  O  /?  /  O  ^J  O  f?J  O  /^/ 


Name 

1  Capital  S  and  exercise 

2  Small  s  exercise 
.s    Capital  S 

4    Commercial  s  exercise 
.5    Word  Singing 
Stick  to  this  lesson  until  you  can  \ 


Drill  42 

Rate  of  Speed  Date  O  Iv'd  and  by  whom 

20  of  each  a  minute  

24  groups  a  minute  - 

40  letters  a  minute  

26  groups  a  minute  -- - 

10  words  a  minute  

ite  all  the  letters  and  words  well.    It  is  quality  of  work  that  counts.    Speed,  too,  is  essential. 

; 


Drill  43 

Name                                                           Kate  nf  Speed  Date  O  KM  and  by  whom 

1  Capital  T  and  exercise                                   2  lines  a  miinite  

2  Small  t  exercise                                              IK  groups  a  minute  

3  Capital  T                                                          35  letters  a  minute  

4  Commercial  t                                                  50  letters  a  minute  

5  Word  Timinpr                                                 10  wonls  a  minute  — - 

Put  thought  and  effort  into  your  practice  and  you  will  learn  to  write  a  iiood  hand.     I'se  RlidiuR  motion  and  arm  movement. 

/  JTO  /JTO  /jTO/Jf^O/jrO/JT 
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Drill  44 

Name                                                            Rate  of  Speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  whom 

1  Capital  I  and  exercise                                  20  of  each  a  minute  - 

2  Small  d  exercise                                               Iti  groups  a  minute  

3  Capital  I                                                             40  letters  a  minute  

4  Commercial  d  50  letters  a  minute 

5  Word  Inning  12  words  a  minute  

Spend  much  time  on  movement  drills— such  as  the  push-and-puU  movement  and  the  direct  and  indirect  ci>mpact  ovals.    Work  lively. 
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Drill  45 

Name                                                            Rate  of  Speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  who 

1  Capital  P  and  exercise  20  of  each  a  minute  -- - 

2  Small  p  exercise  15  groups  a  minute  

3  Capital  P  40  letters  a  minute  -- 

4  Word  pippin  12  words  a  minute 

5  Word  Pinning  10  words  a  minute -v 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  practice  that  wins,  but  careful,  pains-taking,  thought-laden  work  that  leads  to  success  in  writing. 

f  p  I  P  /  P  /  PI  P  /  P/  P  /  P / 
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Drill  46 

Name                                                         Rate  of  Speed  Date  O  K'd  and  by  wlium 

1  Capital  U  and  exercise  20  of  each  a  minute  

2  Capital  U  4(i  letters  a  minute  

3  Capital  V  exercise  is  exercises  a  minute  -• 

4  Capital  V  40  letters  a  minute  

5  Utica  and  Venice  15  words  a  minute  

Write  the  same  size  as  given  in  Itie  copy.    How  about  your  pen-is  it  a  new  one  or  an  old  rusty  one?  What  kind  of  a  paper  do  you  use? 

^^    "^     ^     ^    ^      ^      ^     ^      ■ 


Name 

1  Capital  W  and  exercise 

2  Capital  W 

3  Capital  X  exercise 

4  Capital  X 

5  Winona  and  Xenia 

See  how  graceful  and  plain  you  can  write  this  dril 
tice. 
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Drill  47 

Rate  of  Speed  Date  t)'Kd  antl  by  whom 

18  of  each  a  minute  ■  -- 

30  letters  a  minute 

16  exercises  a  minute  

35  letters  a  minute  

12wordsa  miinite  - 

Better  to  make  one  real  good  letter  than  ten  poor  ones.    Improvement  follows  intelligent  prac- 
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Drill  48 


Date  O'K'd  and  by  whom 


Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1  Capital  letters  35  seconds  for  alphabet  - - 

2  Small  letters  25  seconds  for  alphabet  

This  is  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for-tlie  capitals  and  small  letters.  Your  motto  just  now  should  be  RAPIDITY  and  PLAINNESS. 
Watch  two  things  carefully.  Kirs^— Make  letters  the  same  in  size,  it  possible.  .s'ecoDd— Keep  letters  as  near  one  another  withopt  touching.  Limber 
up!    Speedup!!    Cheer  up!!! 


Yap 
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Date  O'K'd  and  by  whom 


Drill  49 

Name  Rate  of  Speed 

1    Figures  anil  signs  150  tn  30U  a  minute  _, 

The  booijkeepinK  student  or  the  bookkeeper  will  appreciate  the  iniDortance  of  this  drill.  Study  and  practice  all  the  forms  carefully,  and  learn  to 
make  tliem  freely  and  easily.  In  certain  lines  of  business,  this  is  liy  far  the  most  important  drill  so  far  given.  Make  the  figures  and  signs  unmistak- 
al)le,    .study  critically  and  practice  faithftdly.    Combine  movement  and  form. 
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Drill  50 


Learn  ti 
errise  you  ' 
ercises.    Pie 


Name 
Movement  drills 
make  all  these  exercises  well. 


Date  O  K'd  and  by  whon 


Rate  of  Speed 
See  previous  drills 

ae  on  the  exercises  that  seem  rather  difticult.  If  you  spend  all  the  time  on  one  ex- 
II  develop  only  one  set  of  muscles.  Develop  the  untrained  muscles.  See  how  orderly,  systematic,  and  gracefid  you  can  make  these  ex- 
nty  of  sentence  writing,  page  writing,  and  product  work  will  be  given  in  the  remaining  drills.    Get  in  Ime  for  "the  best  possible." 


Spend  considerable  tii 


cx3cxzKi^3on2i}r3icjr:i3:  jc 


(.\t  tlie  end  of  the  10  drills) 


I  have  written  the  10  drills,  as  given   in  the  Janii 


nber  of  The  Business  Educator,- 


Address  and  Date 
-times  and  1  am  now  ready  for  next  month's 


(To  Be  Continued) 


Sign  your  name  here 


BUSINESS 
PENMANSHIP 

S.  O.  SMITH. 

Commercial  Teacher 

and  Penman.  10  Clay  St., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Send  self-addreised  Stan 
envelope  with  specimen 
3]  to  Mr.  Smltl 


rltlels! 


DDE 


3C 


Hartford,  Conn..  Nov.  32,  liil3. 
Dear  Students  and  Friends  : 

This  is  the  last  of  my  series  of  lessons,  and 
I  wish  to  state  that  it  has  been  a  very  great  plea- 


sure indeed  for  me  to  see  your  good  work  from 
month  to  month,  and  to  notice  such  tine  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  most,  and  wonrlerful  im- 
provement bv  some.  .Many  certificates  have 
been  won— definite  pioof  that  some  have  ac- 
quired an  excellent  style  of  writing. 

Of  this  number  many  have  not  given  up  the 
striiiing  when  the  certificate  was  awarded,  but 
have  continued  to  practice  persistently  and  en- 
thusiastically. 

It  is  from  the  ranks  of  this  latter  class  that  the 
expert  penmen  are  drawn.  Why  should  you 
not  enroll  with  tliem  now  and  prepare  for  the 
next  step  upward?  In  this  way  men  make  their 
own  opportunities,  for  the  best  positions  goto 
the  persons  who  are  best  (lualihed  to  hold  them.. 

In  closing,  I  trust  that  your  progress  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory  to  you  and  that  the  posses- 


sion of  a  good  handwriting  may  prove  a  source 
of  life-long  pleasure  and  profit. 

1  wish  each  of  you  a  very  happy  and  prosper- 
ous New  Year. 

Very  sincerely, 

S.C).  SMITH. 


Roll  of  Honor 

Especially  tine  work  has  been  received  from 
the  following  hustlers.  Their  names  appear  in 
order  of  merit  : 

Mr.  R.  W.  Carr.  Middletown,  O, 

Mr.  R.  N'iergever.  Wadena,  Minn. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Becker,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Reelhorn.  Holyoke,  Colo, 


168,  Persistent,  thoughtful  practice  will  teach  you  to  make  this  gracefully.  I^ift  the  pen  from  the  paper  while  still  in  motion,  justas  it  starts  upward" 
lC>i).  Curve  the  up  line  of  the  stem  well  and  get  the  down  line  straight,  a  curve  on  the  line  and  a  little  dot  to  finish.  Spaces  at  1  and  2  even,  and 
ite  wide. 

170.  Don't  shade  the  down   lines.     Ipper  loop  crosses  above  the  line,  lower  loop  closes  at  the  line,  leaving  part  at  arrow  standing  alone. 

171.  Try  to  get  u[)per  and  lower  loops  uniform  in  width  and  slant.    Now  for  round  turns  and  light  lines. 
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172.    Close  the  s  by  curving  tlie  down  line  well.    Do  not  let  it  get  too  narrow.    Curve  your  ending  lines  gracefully. 

17.S.  Here  is  the  other  style  of  f.  To  produce  a  liiiished  appearance  to  this  style  stop  the  pen  on  the  paper  hefore  lifting  it.  Get  a  ilot  or  hook  in 
c  and  get  the  flown  line  of  I  straight,    '^'ou  can  <io  it. 

171.  Wide  spacing  between  words  allows  the  eye  to  grasp  each  word  more  easily,  for  it  stands  out  more  conspicuously.  Constant  attention  is 
necessary. 


170. 
177. 
178. 
179, 
ISO. 
181. 


Watch  the  slant  and  try  to  get  a  compound  curve  in  the  down  lines.    Keep  loops  open  ami  the  same  in  size  and  length. 

Study  much.    See  how  curved  the  up  line  is  and  how  upright.    Get  proportion,  the  loop  is  half  the  height. 

Do  not  make  the  crescent  too  k)ng.    No  lo(^p  at  the  point.    Swing  out  now.  swing  out. 

Always  keep  your  small  letters  close  to  your  capitals.    Do  not  make  this  r  higher  than  the  other  letters. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  until  you  get  the  down  line  of  s  a  nice  easy  curve  from  point  to  dot.    Keep  them  quite  wide. 

You  are  allowed  to  make  s  a  little  higher  than  the  other  letters.    What  is  the  use  of  a  finishing  line  to  s  anyway? 

Believe  in  the  sentence,    You  can  learn  to  write  as  well  as  the  finest  penman.    Here's  the  recipe.    Practice  as  ililigently  as  he. 


/////////////// 
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182.  The  oval  touches  the  top  line,  but  not  the  lower  one.    Have  yon  good  eyes?    Then  see  that  you  curve  the  upline  well. 

183.  Make  the  loop  long,  curved  at  arrow.    Then  with  those  good  eyes  watch  closely  the  slant  of  the  straight  line,  coming  down  from  the  point. 
Nottoo  narrow  across  at  straight  line. 

184.  Signature  writing  proves  very  fascinating  also  very  helpful.    Keep  your  work  free  but  never  cease  striving  for  form,  too. 

185.  Loop  crosses  at  base  line.    Finish  above  line  with  an  easy  curve.    Somehave  acquired  the  bad  habit  of  lifting  the  pen  for  a,  d,  g,  q.    It  is  det- 
rimental lo  good  freedom.    Make  four  without  lifting. 

18U.    It's  a  tine  word.    Get  rather  short  wide  loops  anil  finish  with  pen  in  motion.    Keep  your  down  lines  light  in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  shade. 

187.  Make  it  like  the  copy.    Master  both  styles. 

188.  Now  qualify  by  doing  at  least  a  page.    Boost  for  yourself. 


J)  J2)  ^J2)  ^  ^ 
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ISii.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  amount  of  curve  needed  in  the  up  line.    Try  it  on  yours. 

liKt.  It  is  ;i  coiTibiM.\tiou  of  tlie  two  two  parts  of  ISH.    Keep  the  upper  loop  long  and  watch  Its  slant  or  it  will  deceive  you.    Finish  below  Ihe  line. 

191.  Kather  short,  wide,  round-topped  loop-letters  are  best.  Are  you  a  thoroughbred?  Prove  it  by  getting  down  lines  sli.-Mght,  slanting  and  un- 
shaded. 

li)2.  Yourmindcaneventually  conquer  your  muscles  but  perhaps  not  in  the  first  struggle.    If  you  ccuitniue  trying  for  good  loops  long  enough, 

you  can  get  them.    Don't  stop  at  the  first  ache. 

1U3.  Cross  X  upward  and  form  the  top  of  r  with  great  care. 


llL.~~U     ^    ~v     V^  ^ 
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19i-198.  The  nine  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  r,  s,  t,  h,  n,  made  up  almost  .S-4  of  all  the  letters  used  in  a  certain  paragraph  chosen  at  random  from  an  article 
by  Mr.  Zaner.  The  nine  were  used  295  times  out  of  407  letters,  or  in  round  numbers  300  times  out  of  400.  Each  was.  therefore,  used  on  an  average 
six  times  as  often  as  each  of  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Therefore  I  am  giving  you  a  few  extra  copies  on  those  much-nsed  letters.  I  hope  you 
will  <levote  enough  time  to  these  words  to  thoroughly  master  them.    Do  it  now. 


'^k^yf^^^J   ^7->^^^^   cn^]^^L-L^    a^Ti^^t^^^   cn^LAu^   (r-T-T^yU-^  crrn^ 
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199.  The  exercise  niak2s  the  figure  easy.    Use  pure  arm  movement.    Bring  centre  loop  of  3  well  to  the  left. 

200.  The  horizontal  line  should  be  made  last  and  attached.    The  oval  part  is  longest  horizontally. 

301.    Close  them  carefully.    Arrange  them  like  the  copy.    You'll  find  it  rather  tedious  perhaps  but  the  good  things  often  come  slowly  and  good 
figures  are  absolutely  essential. 

a^0^0sSS^Sa€Waff?i    3    S    3    S  3    3  ^3    3    3    3    3  3 
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203-203-2,04..  ii>i':rite  them  many  times,  watching  the  arrangement  and  punctuation.    It  requires, skill  to  write  the  words  accurately,  but  it  takes 
taste,  or  judgment  to  arrange  the  work  neatly  and  orderly. 
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Kight-<l;iy  improvement  by  Ralph  Silvey,  pupil,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  commercial  department,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  V.  L.  Hughes,  prin.  and  penman. 


a' 


Bv  I.  Z.  Hackman,  Penman  and  Coml.  Teacher,  Klizabethtowii,  Pa.,  College. 
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By  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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By  Sarah   Marquez. 


':d'^'J3ld16l 


By  Fido  FranceBchi,  Jr. 


By  Pedro  M.  Hernandez. 


n 


By  Emelina  Oliv 


Specimens  of  Arm  Movement  from  tenchers  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Kico,  Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Wood  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Oneth.  supervisors  of  writing 
of  the  Island,  trained  teachers  in  the  summer  institute  and  the  progress  made  by  teachers  was  quite  good,  and  as  a  result  writing  is  being  taught  efiSci- 
ently  in  Porto  Ricon  schools. 
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A  SPACE  IN  WRITING 

A  subscriber,  a  principal  of  a 
school,  asks  "What  is  a  space  in 
writing;"?  Webster  says,  "Distance 
or  interval  between  lines,  or  between 
words  in  the  lines." 

In  penmanship  it  relates  to  space 
or  spaces  between  lines,  size  and  pro- 
portion of  letters,  width  of  letters 
and  space  between  letters  and  words. 

Sometimes  it  may  mean  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ruled  lines;  again 
it  may  mean  the  height  of  the  mini- 
mum letters,  or  the  distance  between 
the  down  strokes  of  such  letters  as  ii 
and  n\  or  it  may  refer  to  the  distance 
between  letters  and  words. 

Letters  are  sometimes  made  from 
blue  line  to  blue  line  and  it  is  then 
referred  to  as  one  space.  The  mini- 
mum letters  for  adults  are  usually 
made  about  one-fourth  the  height  or 
distance  between  lines,  and  they  are 
then  said  to  be  one  space  high  or 
one-fourth  the  space  between  the 
lines. 

The  ruled  lines  usually  constitute 
the  largest  unit  of  space,  and  the 
mimimum  letters  the  smallest  unit 
of  space.  Thus  the  small  letter  2<  is 
said  to  be  one  space  high  and  three 
spaces  wide,  a  space  in  height  being 
about  equal  to  a  space  in  width. 

Two-space  writing  refers  to  that  in 
which  the  short  letters  are  half  the 
height  of  the  capitals.  Three-space 
writing  is  that  wherein  the  minimum 
or  short  letters  are  one  third  the 
height  of  the  tall  and  capital  letters. 

Thus  it  is  that  "space"  in  writing, 
as  in  almost  everything  else,  is  a  rel- 
ative thing.  The  essential  thing  is  to 
make  it  plain  what  you  mean    when 


instructing  a  class.  As  a  rule  there 
is  an  understanding  between  teacher 
and  class  as  to  the  number  of  imagi- 
nary or  understood  spaces  between 
blue  lines.  In  the  upper  grade  of 
public  schools  the  spaces  between 
blue  lines  are  usually  smaller  and 
more  numerous  than  in  the  primary 
grades  where  writing  is  larger  aad 
less  complex. 

Space  might  be  said  to  be  the  unit 
of  measurement  in  writing,  and  its 
value  being  relative,  it  may  be  large 
or  small  as  the  circumstances  may 
require. 


SPECIMENS 


OBITUARY 


After  a  short  illness.  Mrs.  E.  K.  Childs,  wife  of 
Mr.  K.  E.  Ctiilds,  proprietor  of  Childs'  Business 
College  of  Providence,  K.  I,,  died  October  rtth. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Miss  Beatrice  F.  Coxon. 
and  her  home  until  four  years  ago  was  I'tica.  N, 
^ .  1  hey  were  married  less  than  a  year  ago. 
previous  to  which  time  she  taught  in  the  short- 
hand department  of  Mr.  Childs'  school.  Mrs. 
Childs  was  educated  in  the  schools  ot  I'tica, 
graduating  from  the  t'tica  Free  Academy. 

She  was  a  young  woman  of  splendid  charac- 
ter and  charming  personality;  beloved  by  thou- 
sands. Our  sympathy  is  hereby  extended  to 
Mr.  Childs,  and  to  the  two  surviving  sisters  and 
brothers. 


To  announce  the  arrival  of  a  boy  on  Nov.  18, 
IBl.f,  weight,  128  ounces.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Spanabel. 

Name,  E'reda  Christine:  bringing  happiness 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hilton  Glass;  born  Nov.  16th. 
1913  2  o'clock:  weight,  eight  pounds. 


Just  "S.  O." 

The  series  of  contributions  just  coming  to  a 
close  in  this  number  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S,  O. 
Smith,  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  is  among  the  best 
ever  contributed  to  a  penman's  paper.  .Mr. 
Smith  has.  in  this  series  of  articles,  stepped  to 
the  forefront  of  American  penmen,  and  it  there 
fore  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  so  publicly. 


.•Specimens  of  business  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship have  been  received  from  J.  \V.  Borse- 
vitz,  Scranton,  Pa.,  who  is  working  for  our  Pro- 
fessional Certificate.  The  work  is  very  close  to 
the  standard,  especially  his  business  writing. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
some  very  excellent  writing  done  by  pupils  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  the  Paines- 
ville.  Ohio,  public  schools,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Wnipple.  Supervisor.  The  work  is  good  in 
both  form  and  movement,  indicating  a  well  bal- 
anced pedagogy  and  practice  throughout  the 
grades. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

Of  the  Professional  Edition  of  the 
Business  Educator  for  Jan.,  1914 

Marshall's  Mental  Meandbrings. 
Carl  C.  Marshall.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Accountancy.  H.  F.  Robey.  Eagan 
School  of  Business,  Hoboken.  N.J. 

Arithmetic,  O.  S.  Smith.  Cass  High 
School.  Detroit,  Mich. 

English,  C.  E.  Bikch,  Prin.  Haskell 
Institute.  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Business  Success,  Sberwin  Cody,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Commercial  High  School  Work,  J. 
A.  Snyder,  Woodward  High  School, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

News  Notes,  Etc. 

Convention  Announcemknt,s  and 
Kbpokts. 
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If  you  are  weak  in  any  one  of  the  three,  strengthen  it.    If  you  don't  know  how,  consult  a  specialist  in  the  thing  in  which  you  are  weak.  Then  "go  to  it." 
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expression  of  conscientious  opinions 
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UNIVERSAL  SHORTHAND 


We  noted,  not  long  since,  the  rec- 
ommendation by  one  of  the  officials 
at  Washington  that  shorthand  be 
made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
primary  schools  of  that  city.  The  be- 
lief was  expressed  that  children  in 
the  5th  grade  are  not  too  young  to 
begin  the  study  of  shorthand,  and 
that  it  should  be  given  by  degrees 
rather  than  in  the  lump  process  as  is 
necessary  to  adults  in  the  business 
colleges. 

We  have  long  since  been  convinced 
of  the  practicability  of  phonetic  writ- 
ing over  the  alphabetic  method.  But 
so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  alphabet- 
ic method  in  our  printing  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  phonetic  writing. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  teach  one  kind 
of  spelling,  and  to  teach  shorthand 
to  pupils  who  are  immature  would 
make  it  more  complex,  because  short- 
hand requires  phonetic  spelling.  So 
long  as  the  old  order  of  spelling  pre- 
vails, shorthand  will  have  up  hill 
work  in  the  grades. 

Theoretically,  shorthand  should 
have  displaced  longhand  as  soon  as 
shorthand  was  invented,  but  certain 
habits  and  customs  are  difficult  to 
abandon  and  long-hand  writing  and 
conventional  spelling  seem  to  be  two 
of  them.  In  fact  the  spelling  prob- 
lem blocks  the  way  to  reform  more 
than  the  penmanship  characters. 
Shorthand  itself  is,  in  a  measure,  re- 
sponsible for  its  limited  use,  because 
it  has  been  developed  and  perfected 
for  the  use  of  the  few  rather  than  the 
many.  If  the  shorthand  people  could 
get  together  and  develop  a  method  a 
little  less  swift  and  a  little  more 
simple,  it  would  stand  a  chance  of 
being  used  universally  and  in  less 
time  than  is  possible  with  the  pres- 
ent systems,  because  of  their  numer- 
ous intricacies  and  exactions,  for 
they  must  be  intricate  and  exacting 
in  order  to  reach  the  speed  necessary 
for  dictation  and  reporting. 

There  is  no  question  that  longhand 
is  entirely  too  slow  for  the  times,  and 
something  two  or  three  times  as  fast 
and  two  or  three  times  as  easy  should 
be  in  use.  We  have  been  convinced 
of  this  fact  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Furthermore,  there  is  room  for  a 
typewriter  that  is  cheap  and  simple 
enough  for  universal  usage,  so  that 
every  desk  in  every  school  room 
could  be  supplied  with  one  and  so 
that  every  home   and  hotel  could   be 


supplied  with  them  as  they  are  now 
with  pen  and  ink.  There  is  room 
along  this  line  for  someone  to  make 
a  fortune  and  to  benefit  humanity 
immeasurably.  Who  is  that  man  or 
company.' 

WHAT'S  WHAT.> 


The  Business  Kducator, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen  : 

Will  you  please  endeavor  to  tind  out  for 
me  why  teachers  and  bookkeeping  texts  liurden 
the  beginnine  student  with  the  subject  of 
personal  drafts.  For  an  example,  the  text  book 
will  say:  "John  Jones  gives  Jas.  Smitli,  the 
station  agent  a  draft  on  A.  C.  Kvans  in  pay- 
ment of  freight  bill."  Whoever  heard  such  a 
transaction  in  actual  business  life?  1  have 
worked  for  several  of  the  largest  railway  com- 
panies, a  department  store,  an  exporting  and 
importing  firm,  a  whtilesale  millinery  house 
and  a  national  bank.  Never  have  I  seen  any 
draft  but  a  bank  draft  pass  through  those  offices. 
I  have  searched  the  country  over  for  one  of 
these  personal  drafts  that  worry  every  book- 
keeping student,  but  have  Iteen  unable  to  locate 
any.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  subject  of  drafts 
has  any  place  today  in  the  text  it  should  be  in 
tlie  appendix  which  at  present  contains  valuable 
detinitions  that  Delong  in  the  tirsl  pages  of  the 
book. 

Thanking  you   in    advance    for   any    enlight- 
ment  I  am 

Respectfully, 

A.  B.  ZUTAVKRN. 

Public  Schools,  Boise,  Tflaho,  Nov.  13,  1013. 


Report  of  the 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  COM'L  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION  CON-, 
VENTION 
Held  at  St.  Joseph,    Mo.,  Nov.   28,  29, 
1913 
By  Carl  C.  Marshall 

Getting  All  Gaul  was  divided  in- 
There  to  three  parts.  Attending 
a  convention  is  also  a  trifid  proposi- 
tion consisting  of  (1)  Getting  There; 
(2)  What  Happened;  (3)  Hiking  for 
home.  I  have  known  at  least  one  ex- 
tremist who  has  confessed  to  me  that 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  fun  he  has  going 
and  coming,  he  would  pass  up  the 
conventions    for  good.    This    school 
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man,  however,  probably  has  an  un- 
usual lust  for  Pullman  car  travel,  and 
its  high  finance  appurtenances. 
There  are  folks  like  that. 

But  the  bunch  of  us  who  left  Cedar 
Rapids  at  4  P.  M.  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  certainly  had  as  much  fun  en- 
route  as  we  had  at  the  convention, 
and  maybe  more.  There  were  four  in 
the  party,  just  enough  for  good  fel- 
lowship, and  these  included  Saint 
Austin,  otherwise  Palmer,  the  mus- 
cular movement  apostle  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere;  "Hen",  the  puissant 
Main  Guy  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Busi- 
ness College,  who  drives  the  quill  so 
well  and  so  characteristically  that  the 
result  is  known  as  "Hen  tracks;" 
L.  E.  Goodyear,  the  handsome  and 
modest  expositor  of  Goodyear-Mar- 
shall  accountancy;  lastly  the  present 
scribe.  "Believe  me,"  (to  quote  Bro. 
Gregg)  we  were  a  jolly  quartette,  and 
went  the  limit  in  the  matter  of  good 
time.  At  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  we 
left  the  sumptuous  Portland  Limited, 
to  finish  the  journey  via  the  Great 
Western.  There  was  a  two  hours' 
wait,  most  of  which  was  consumed 
in  getting  a  good  dinner  at  the  Pil- 
grim. They  made  us  register,  evi- 
dently having  the  feeling  that  we 
might  be  suspicious  characters.  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  among 
these  three  penmanship  highbrows, 
my  "sig"  was  the  only  one  the  office 
girl  could  read.  (If  these  scribes 
should  deny  this,  pay  no  attention; 
they  would  naturally  deny  it  anyway 
and  I  shouldn't  really  blame  them.) 

Well,  we  finally  got  safely  aboard 
the  St.  Joseph  train,  and  arrived  in 
that  burg  the  next  morning  at  five  A. 
M.  in  the  midst  of  as  wet  a  rain  as  I 
have  ever  met  with.  Palmer  being 
the  Croesus  of  the  bunch  went  to 
bed,  paying  an  extra  day's  charge  at 
the  hotel  for  the  privilege  of  piecing 
out  his  morning  nap.  The  rain  mer- 
cifully abating,  the  rest  of  us  found 
it  cheaper  to  stroll  about  the  streets 
till  breakfast  time. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  Robidoux 
(pronounced  Ro-bi-doo),  we  found 
the  lobby  slowly  filling  up  with  divers 
commercial  educators  in  various  con- 
ditions of  sleepiness  and  sartorial 
bedragglement.  There  were  Peters, 
Tamblyn,  Kirker,  Smith  and  others 
from  Kansas  City,  and  soon  there 
came  a  big  breezy  bunch  of  hustlers 
from  Omaha,  captained  by  that  tall 
Roman,  Lucius  Cains  Rusmisel. 
Bro.  Wallace,  Director  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  St.  Joseph 
High  School,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  was  on  hand, 
busy  and  smiling,  as  is  his  wont,  to 
tell  everyone  whatever  he  needed  to 
know.  In  this  useful  work  he  was 
ably  seconded  by  those  royal  good 
fellows,  E.  M.  Piatt  and  B.  D.  Sto- 
well,  of  the  Piatt  Commercial  College, 
and  other  local  pushers. 
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Getting  Busy  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  space  limit  of  this  re- 
port will  not  permit  me  even  to  men- 
tion all  the  erood  thing's  that  were 
said  during:  this  compact  program  of 
two  days.  I  can  only  touch  the  high 
spots  as  it  were,  emphasizing  the 
commendable  things  and  passing  in 
charitable  silence  the  few  things  that 
invited  censure. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  of  the  Robidoux  School, 
which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  was  made  pro- 
gram headquarters.  This  new  build- 
ing is  a  fine  example  of  the  later 
ideas  in  school  architecture,  commo- 
dious, convenient  and  elegant,  but 
the  acoustics  of  the  assembly  hall  is 
unfortunately  bad;  few  of  the  speak- 
ers could  be  heard  distinctly  and 
some  of  them  could  hardly  be  heard 
at  all.  I  feel  like  suggesting  here 
that  convention  program  committees 
would  serve  the  cause  by  considering 
vocal  as  well  as  mental  ability  when 
they  are  picking  people  to  make  ad- 
dresses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  or 
woman  with  a  weak,piping  little  voice, 
that  cannot  be  heard  further  than 
thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  platform, 
is  out  of  place  on  a  convention  pro- 
gram. Some  defects  of  this  kind  to- 
gether with  the  bad  acoustics  of  the 
hall  at  St.  Joseph  utterly  spoiled  the 
effectiveness  of  several  otherwise 
fine  numbers. 

President  Errebo  got  things  going 
promptly  at  10  A.  M.  with  some  old- 
fashioned  congregational  singing  led 
by  L.  E.  GifEord,  of  Omaha,  the 
members  using  song  books  that  had 
been  distributed  about  the  hall. 
About  eighty  members  were  present. 
Rabbi  Bernstein,  St.  Joseph's  famous 
Jewish  pulpit  orator,  then  delivered 
a  brief  and  witty  address  of  welcome. 
The  Rabbi  "substituted"  for  C.  D. 
Morris,  President  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Commerce  Club,  who  was  unable  to 
appear.  The  response  was  to  have 
been  delivered  by  R.  H.  Peck,  of  the 
Reed  and  Peck  schools  St.  Louis,  but 
Mr.  Peck  wired  at  a  late  hour  that  he 
could  not  come,  so  the  duty  devolved 
upon  H.  A.  Hagar,  of  the  Gregg 
School  at  Chicago,  who  performed 
the  unexpected  task  briefly  and 
gracefully.  The  address  of  President 
P.  W.  Errebo,  of  the  Pittsburg  Busi- 
ness College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  was 
a  gem,  being  brief,  packed  full  of 
timely  good  sense,  and  delivered  so 
clearly  and  forcefully  that  everybody 
could  hear  every  word.  Mr.  E.  be- 
gan by  saying  that  the  keynote  of 
modern  education  is  now  vocational, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  no  less  educa- 
tional, "We  are  becoming  at  once, 
more  practical  and  more  theoretical," 
was  one  of  his  terse  epigrams.  The 
erstwhile  opposition  to  commercial 
education  is  fast  dying  away,  and 
commercial  schools  are  increasing 
in    number    and    importance    every- 


where. The  public  school  "short 
course"  which  for  a  while  threatened 
is  now  meeting  with  steadil}-  increas- 
ing disfavor,  and  it  is  now  agreed 
among  educators  everywhere  that 
whatever  commercial  training  may 
be,  it  must  be  editcatioiial.  Mr.  Er- 
rebo advised  private  commercial 
school  men  strongly,  to  do  all  they 
can  everywhere  to  encourage  young 
people,  whenever  possible,  to  finish 
their  high  school  work  before  enter- 
ing the  business  college.  He  urg'ed 
upon  the  business  college  men  that, 
for  their  own  interest  as  well  as  that 
of  the  public,  they  should  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  high  schools. 
The  speaker  sees  two  dangers  in 
modern  commercial  education,  (1)  a 
too-early  introduction  of  this  work; 
(2)  a  tendency  to  make  money-getting 
the  main  motive  of  education. 

Mr.  Errebo'n  address  was  alone 
worth  the  trip  to  St.  Joseph,  if  those 
who  heard  it  will  heed  its  clean-cut 
wisdom  and  good  sense. 

Peters  on  There     is     hardly 

Commercial      any     western      com- 
Law  mercial  teacher  who 

does  not  know  and  admire  the  genial 
and  altogether  lovable  P.B.  S.  Peters, 
who  for  many  years  has  headed  the 
commercial  work  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Bro.  Peters  is  one  of  those 
unusually  favored  mortal  who  has  a 
big  brain  as  well  as  a  big  heart.  His 
talk  on  "How  to  interest  Students  in 
Commercial  Law"  was  a  real  treat. 
He  began  by  an  earnest  defense  of 
lawyers,  citing  Lincoln,  Webster  and 
other  great  and  wise  statesmen  who 
were  lawyers  as  well.  He  advocated 
the  history  of  law,  in  its  many  curi- 
ous phases,  as  a  means  of  awakening 
the  student's  intelligent  interest.  He 
urged  teachers  to  be  better  students 
of  law  themselves,  to  study  the  stat- 
utes of  their  own  states  and  get  the 
students  interested  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  law  to  the  affairs  of 
their  own  community.  He  criticised 
current  text    books    on    commercial 
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law  for  being  unduly  verbose  and 
technical  and  unpedagogic  generally. 
He  gave  many  interesting  illustra- 
tions showing  the  possibilities  of  the 
laboratory  method  in  teaching  ele- 
mentary law.  He  especially  com- 
mended Mr.  E.  E.  (iaylord's  sugges- 
tion in  an  article  in  The  Bi'siness 
Educator,  that  teachers  frequently 
take  their  law  classes  to  the  local 
court  room  where  they  can  see  the 
processes  of  law  in  actual  operation. 
There  was  some  lively  discussion  of 
Mr.  Peters'  address  by  Andreason,  of 
Kansas,  and  others.  Clay  Slinker,  of 
Des  Moines,  warned  against  attempt- 
ing too  much— "trying  to  teach  every- 
thittg  about  everything." 

Office  Practice     Mr.    W.    M.    Bryant 
by  Bryant  of     Lincoln,     Ne- 

of  Nebraska  braska,  then  gave 
a  very  interesting  and  sensible  expo- 
sition of  office  practice  in  the  book- 
keeping department.  He  strongly 
urged  genuine  and  thorough  work. 
"Better  >io  office  practice  than  poor 
office  practice,"  said  Mr.  B.  Without 
mincing  words,  the  speaker  paid  his 
respects  to  that  showy  form  of  alleg- 
ed office  practice  which  consists  most- 
ly of  polished  furniture,  piles  of 
showy  blank  books,  and  oxidized  cop- 
per lattice  work.  He  advocated  good 
stationery,  correctly  kept  books,  and 
a  steady  insistence  on  accuracy  and 
right  office  procedure.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  opportunity'  for  audit- 
ing that  is  afforded  by  office  books. 
Mr.  Bryant's  address  left  little  room 
for  doubt  that  office  practice  is  all 
right,  provided  that  it  is  run  right. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed. 
Price  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  criticised 
office  practice  as  generally  conducted, 
and  advocated  frequent  visits  by  the 
students  to  the  offices  of  local  busi- 
ness concerns.  B.  D.  Stowell,  of 
Piatt's  Commercial  College  of  St. 
Joseph,  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  office 
practice  that  trains  in  the  things  of 
real  business. 

Inspiration  From        Hon.   A.   B.    Car- 
An  Able  Kansan.  ney,  a  member 

of  the  Kansas  senate,  and  proprietor 
of  a  private  normal  and  training 
school  at  Concordia,  Kansas,  then  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  stirring,  elo- 
quent, and  sensible  addresses,  that 
it  has  ever  been  my  delight  to  listen 
to  in  any  educational  gathering.  To 
attempt  any  detailed  account  of  Sen- 
ator Carney's  address,  would  be  eith- 
er to  garble  it  hopelessly,  or  else  de- 
vote all  the  rest  of  my  space  to  it. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  its  powerful 
and  direct  appeal  for  right  things, 
not  only  in  education  but  in  govern- 
ment and  in  human  life  generally, 
fairly  electrified  the  audience  with 
genuine  western  enthusiasm,  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  members  came  to 
their  feet  spontaneously  in  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  eloquent  Kan- 
san. 
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This  ended  the  first  morning's  pro- 
gram, and  most  of  the  hungry  ones 
hied  themselves  to  the  nearby  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  cafeteria  for  physical  refresh- 
ment. Promptly  at  one-thirty  the 
program  was  resumed,  there  being 
by  this  time  at  least  150  in  the  hall. 
Sanford  of  If  you  don't  know  E. 
Milwaukee.  R.    Sanford,   of    the 

East  Side  High  School  of  Milwaukee, 
you  have  overlooked  "a  good  bet"  to 
use  a  breezy  western  phrase.  Mr.  S. 
is  along-time  chum,  schoolmate  and 
friend  of  Rusmisel,  of  Omaha.  It  is 
"Rus"  and  "Sandy"  whenever  they 
are  together,  and  they  are  together  as 
often  as  possible — another  case  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  without  any 
Dionycious,  the  tyrant,  to  trouble 
them.  Rus  and  Sandy  began  to  climb 
the  educational  hill  together  out  in 
Kansas  in  the  early  80's.  They  were 
at  Campbell  University — a  little  short 
grass  college  of  that  day — and  they 
were  so  poor  that  they  lived  mostly 
on  corn  dodger  and  boiled  spuds,  and 
had  but  one  paper  collar  between 
them,  which  they  took  turns  in  wear- 
ing when  it  was  necessary  to  call  on 
their  girls.  But  the  education  which 
these  uncurried  youngsters  were  af- 
ter, duly  soaked  in,  and  as  each  is 
now  at  the  head  of  commercial  edu- 
cational work  in  a  big  western  city, 
they  do  not  now  need  to  worry  par- 
ticularly about  the  next  meal,  or  flip 
coppers  to  see  who  takes  the  job  of 
standing  off  the  landlord.  Verily,  it 
pays  to  plug. 

I  simply  couldn't  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  throw  in  this  little  story  about 
Rus  and  Sandy,  before  writing  of  the 
good  points  made  by  Sandy  in  his 
forceful  and  illuminating  talk  on 
commercial  geography,  which  is  his 
specialty  as  well  as  Rus's.  Mr.  San- 
ford believes  that  both  texts  and 
teachers  of  commercial  geography 
make  too  much  of  statistics.  The 
youn.^  people  have  imaginations  and 
they  crave  something  more  than  dry 
figures  about  how  many  tons  of  salt 
are  produced  at  Saginaw,  or  the  total 
output  of  furs  from  Siberia.  He 
would  give  them  the  stereopiicon, 
and  the  moving  picture  films  show- 
ing to  the  eye  what  is  actually  doing 
in  the  world  of  industry.  The  pro- 
cesses of  transportation  should  be 
studied  from  the  lOO-car  train  drawn 
by  big  moguls,  down  to  the  pack- 
llamas  of  Peru, 

He  told  the  teachers  how  they  can 
get  without  cost,  collections  illustrat- 
ing various  industries  by  writing  to 
commercial  clubs,  booster  organiza- 
tions, and  to  the  heads  of  leading  in- 
dustries. Sanford's  talk  was  so  in- 
teresting and  practical,  it  made  us 
all  wish  we  could  be  enrolled  in  his 
class  out  in  the  East  Side  High. 
English  at  One  of  the  most  charm- 
Omaha  ing  papers  on  business 
English  I  have  ever  heard,  was  then 
read  by  Miss   Louise  Stegner,   of  the 


Omaha  High  School  of  Commerce. 
The  outline  of  Miss  Stegner's  work  is 
based  on  three  considerations,  viz: 
Form,  Thought,  and  Character.  She 
elaborated  these  most  interestingly, 
and,  evinced  that,  in  her  own  school 
work,  there  is  that  "trend  upward" 
referred  to  in  President  Errebo's  ad- 
dress, as  the  growing  ideal  in  mod- 
ern education.  Miss  Stegner's  read- 
ing was  clear  and  forceful,  and  she 
scored  a  signal  success  in  this,  her 
first  appearance  in  a  convention  pro- 
gram. I  advise  future  program  mak- 
ers to  keep  her  in  mind. 

The  work  of  the  afternoon  conclud- 
ed with  two  excellent  papers  ;  the  one 
on  Practical  Arithmetic  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Ellis,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and  the  other  by 
J.  O.  McKinsey,  of  the  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, High  School.  I  regret  that  lack 
of  space  prevents  a  detailed  report  of 
the  many  good  points  made  in  each 
of  these  papers. 

Jupiter  Pluvius  An  elaborate  and  de- 
Butts  in.  lightful  feature  of 
Friday's  program,  as  planned,  was  a 
tour  of  St.  Joseph  in  auto  cars,  sup- 
plied by  members  of  the  Commerce 
Club.  But,  alas,  just  at  noon,  there 
came  a  gathering  of  rain  clouds,  and 
all  afternoon  the  downpour  con- 
tinued. It  was  simply  too  bad,  and 
the  weather  man  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  this  spoilation  would  better 
never  show  his  head  at  any  meeting 
of  the  M.  V.  T.  A. 

The  Inevitable  Readers  of  The  En- 
Banquet.  iiCATOR  who  may 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  read  what 
I  have  had  to  say  in  its  columns  from 
time  to  time,  may  recall  that  I  am 
not  enalmored  of  the  convention  ban- 
quet. I  do  not  believe  and  never 
have  believed,  in  working  the  brain 
and  stomach  in  double  harness,  or 
even  driving  them  tandem.  No  man 
is  fit  to  offer  good  talks  when  he  is 
filled  to  the  chin  with  the  soups  and 
salads  and  other  rich  messes  that  the 
ambitious  chefs  provide  for  these 
dollar  and  a  half  convention  feeds. 
It  was  to  the  courteous  and  well 
meaning  generosity  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Commerce  Club  that  we  owed  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Banquet  given  on  Friday 
night  It  was  served  in  the  elegant 
banquet  hall  of  the  Robidoux  and  in 
decoration,  appointments  and  ser- 
vice, was  all  that  the  particular  bon 
viant  could  desire.  In  short  the  eats 
were  good,  and  were  promptly  serv- 
ed, but  they  left  no  impression  on  me 
beyond  a  case  of  indigestion  the  next 
day  As  to  the  speeches,  well,  I 
promised  in  a  general  way  at  the  out- 
set of  this  report  to  do  no  knocking, 
so  I  virtuously  and  consistently  re- 
frain from  comment.  I  heard  two  of 
them  and  then,  my  mental  gorge  rose 
just  as  my  physical  gorge  was  also 
rising  at  the  unwonted  assortment  of 
French  cookery,  and  I  hied  me  to  my 
room  and  ordered  something  to  settle 


my  mind  and  stomach.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  hold  those  speeches  re- 
sponsible for  my  disruption.  Very 
likely  they  were  all  right,  and  the 
trouble  was  with  me.  However,  I 
learned  from  second-hand  sources 
that  there  was  some  three  hours  of 
post-prandial  eloquence,  by  such  old 
stagers  as  Palmer,  and  Smith,  of 
Kansas  City  ;  Roach  o^f  Salina  ;  Rus- 
misel, and  several  others,  including 
Senator  Carney.  My  informant  aver- 
red that  the  best  talks  were  made  by 
Rusmisel,  and  that  always  bright 
speaker,  Mr.  E.  M.  Piatt,  of  St.  Jos- 
eph, Kirker  of  the  Central.High  School 
of  Kansas  City,  acted  as  Toast-master 
and  did  the  stunt  well  as  he  always 
does,  being  designed  by  nature  for 
such  service.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Kirker's  host  of  friends  have  all  been 
informed  that  he  has  lately  turned  his 
back  upon  bachelorhood,  and  has 
taken  unto  his  big  heart  a  most 
chaming  little  lady  who  will  look 
after  him  hereafter.  The  bride  was 
present,  of  course,  and  received 
gracefully  the  many  shafts  of  wit  and 
compliment  that  were  launched  at 
the  bridal  pair  during  the  evening. 

Altogether  the  affair  was  as  success- 
ful as  any  banquet  can  be  where  the 
speakers  cannot  be  exhilerated  by 
anything  more  pungent  than  tomato 
bouillon  and  1  am  trying  heroically 
to  regret  that  I  had  to  enjoy  most  of 
it  by  proxy. 

Saturday's  I  should  like  to   elab- 

Proceedings.  orate    in   detail   the 

good  papers  and  addresses  of  Satur- 
day's progam,  but  I  am  already  be- 
yond my  space  limit,  and  I  would  not 
for  the  world  incite  Bro.  Zaner  to  the 
necessity  of  using  his  awe-inspiring 
blue  pencil. 

Hausam  of  Topeka,  the  well-known 
Kansas  penman  filled  the  time  that 
had  been  allotted  to  Mr.  Zaner  on 
penmanship,  as  Bro.  Zaner  could  not 
attend.  Mr.  H.  made  a  frank  and 
pleasing  and  practical  address,  and 
one  which  started  some  lively  dis- 
cussion at  its  conclusion.  Mr.  Haus- 
um  had  opposed  the  plan  of  move- 
ment drills  below  the  Fourth  Grade, 
and  this  idea  was  combatted  by  Su- 
pervisor Hull  of  Kansas  City,  who 
claimed  successful  movement  work 
in  the  First  Grade.  Tamblyn,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  called  for  a  vote  on  this 
proposition.  The  result  was  25  in  fa- 
vor of  primary  movement  drills  and 
14  against. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Piatt  delivered  one  of 
the  best  addresses  of  the  Convention 
on  the  theme  "Teaching  Enthusi- 
asm." There  is  no  finer  example  of 
enthusiasm  than  Mrs.  Piatt  herself, 
and  everybody  had  caught  her  con- 
tagion when  she  left  the  rostrum. 

A  thoughtful  and  forceful  talk  on 
teaching  spelling  was  given  by  Miss 
Ethel  Tedlock,  of  the  Central  High 
School  of  St.  Joseph.  Miss  Tedlock 
believes  in  teaching  words  completely 
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and  gave  a  clear  and  valuable  ac- 
count of  how  word-study  is  made  in- 
teresting: and  effective  in  her  classes. 
Word  analysis  and  the  study  of  pre- 
fixes, suffixes  and  important  word 
roots  are  features  of  Miss  Tedlock's 
method.  The  effect  of  her  paper  was 
to  convince  all  who  heard  it  that 
something:  better  than  mere  memory 
spelling;  can  be  accomplished  in  any 
spelling  class. 

B.  F.  Williams  of  the  "4  C's"  of 
Des  Moines  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  practical  talk  on  the  way  to 
teach  salesmanship  in  business 
schools.  If  anybody  thinks  that 
salesmanship  cannot  be  taught  effec- 
tively, he  should  get  in  touch  with 
Bro.  Williams  and  get  his  doubts  re- 
moved. 

"Problems  of  Business  Education" 
was  a  theme  ably  discussed  by  that 
genial  and  able  high  school  man,  Mr. 
Clay  Slinker,  of  the  West  Side  High, 
Des  Moines.  Mr.  S.  believes  that 
every  commercial  teacher  should 
have  actual  commercial  experience, 
that  technical  teaching  should  be 
special  rather  than  general,  and  that 
actual,  applicable  vocational  train- 
ing that  has  a  money-earning  value, 
should  come  early  in  the  course. 
At  the  same  time  he  pleaded  for  the 
broader  training  that  will  make  the 
student  something  more  than  a  mere 
stenographer  or  bookkeeper. 

"The  Breach  between  the  Commer- 
cial Course  and  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements" was  a  topic  pesented  by 
Mr.  R.  V.  Coffey,  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  College.  Mr.  Coffey  gave 
a  synopsis  of  investigations  he  has 
been  making  in  the  matter  of  credits 
allowed  for  commercial  work  by  col- 
leges and  universities.  These,  in 
many  instances,  show  a  marked  hos- 
tility to  commercial  education  on  the 
part  of  university  authorities.  The 
facts  gathered  by  Mr.  Coffey  are  most 
valuable. 

Supt.  Whiteford,  of  St.  Joseph, 
delivered  a  remarkably  interesting 
and  able  address  on  vocational  edu- 
cation. He  discussed  the  various  de- 
mands made  on  the  schools  by  voca- 
tional faddists  from  the  view-point 
of  the  working  school  man  who  has  to 
bear  the  responsibility.  His  talk  was 
both  entertaining  and  informing,  and 
one  of  the  best  numbers  of  the  entire 
program. 

The  Election  This  was,  as  it 
should  be,  a  very  simple  affair.  That 
popular  favorite,  W.  C.  Henning, 
manager  of  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Business  College,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent by  acclamation  as  was  also 
Prof.  W.  A.  Rickenbrode,  of  the 
Maryville,  Mo.,  Normal  School  for 
Vice-President. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer  there  were 
two  candidates,  the  present  incum- 
bent. Miss  (irace  Borland,  of  Kansas 
City,  and  Miss  Bourke,  of  the  High 
School,     of     Commerce     of    Omaha. 


Miss  Borland  was  elected  by  a  close 
vote.  Then  came  the  question,  of  a 
convention  meeting  place.  On  a  mo- 
tion by  C.  C.  Marshall,  which  was 
carried  unanimously,  speeches  pre- 
senting candidates  were  limited  to 
two  minutes,  "undepending  of  instant 
death."  Bro.  Smith,  of  the  Kansas 
City  Business  College,  nominated 
Kansas  City,  and  W.  B.  Bryant  pre- 
sented the  invitation,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

The  Convention  decided  not  to 
leave  the  Missouri  X'alley  and  Kan- 
sas City  won. 

After  a  brief  and  well  worded  good- 
bye talk  by  President  Errebo,  the  As- 
sociation then  adjourned. 

Aftermath  I  shall  not  record  the 
usual  observatism  made  at  the  con- 
clusion of  nearly  all  conventions, 
while  the  wine  of  enthusiasm  is  yet 
warm  within,  that  this  convention 
was  "the  very  best  yet  pulled  off." 
But  it  was  a  mighty  good  meeting. 
The  attendance  (135)  was  not  quite 
up  to  last  year,  but  the  program  was 
on  the  whole  rather  stronger  than 
that  of  any  previous  one  I  can  recall. 
It  could  have  been  made  snappier  by 
having  fewer  papers,  and  giving 
more  time  forround-tablediscussion. 
This  last  is  the  real  ginger  of  every 
good  meeting  but  there  is  ever  the 
tendency  to  overload  the  set  pro- 
gram, which  makes  a  constant 
stuggle  to  get  through  with  it  within 
the  time  limit. 

But  everybody  who  was  at  St.  Jo- 
seph got  his  money's  worth  unless 
he  is  exceedingly  hard  to  satisfy. 

Pres.  Errebo's  Address. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Convention: 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
help  welcome  our  members  and 
fiiends  to  this,  the  Seventh  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association, 
alike  on  account  of  the  men  and 
women  who  came  here,  and  on  ac- 
vount  of  the  significance  of  the  or- 
ganization itself. 

Among  the  many  educational  move- 
ments of  the  19th  century,  none  have 
been  more  n.arked  than  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  training.  At 
the  beginning  of  that  century  such 
training  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  schools  of  theology,  law  and 
■medicine,  and  even  in  these  schools 
the  course  of  study  was  less  adequate 
than  it  is  today.  But  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years  we  have  witnessed  the 
rising  of  schools  of  engineering  in  its 
various  forms—mechanical,  civil, 
military  and  electrical.  We  have 
seen  professional  training  estab- 
lished in  the  manifold  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  industrial  arts.  We 
have  observed  the  establishment  of 
colleges  of  mining  and  forestry  and 
scientific  agriculture— we  have  ac- 
cepted colleges  of  arts— architecture, 


painting  and  music — as  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  We  have  founded  trade 
schools  which  enable  the  mechanic  or 
operative  in  almost  every  line  to  be- 
come instructed  in  theory  as  well  as 
in  the  practice  of  his  calling,  and  not 
less  noticeable  than  the  increase  in 
the  movement  and  variety  of  these 
schools  has  been  the  improvement  in 
their  course  of  study.  They  have  be- 
come at  once  more  theoretical  and 
more  practical — more  theoretical  in 
giving  the  pupil  a  more  profound  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  with 
which  he  deals.  More  practical  in 
enabling  him  to  use  that  understand- 
ing better  for  his  own  service  and 
that  of  his  fellow  men. 

COMMERCIAL    TRAINING 

The  work  of  commercial  training 
has  witnessed  a  smiliar  widening 
and  a  similar  improvement,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  its  progress 
has  been  in  many  cases,  in  face  of  the 
open  or  secret  opposition  of  superin- 
tendents, high  school  teachers,  and 
college  authorities.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  times  have  changed,  and 
now  instead  of  opposition  by  these 
same  educators,  they  are  introducing 
commercial  courses  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges.  There  is  now 
scarcely  a  village  or  town  in  the  state 
that  has  not  a  commercial  depart- 
ment in  conjunction  with  its  regular 
high  school  course.  Let  us  Commer- 
cial College  men  and  women  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  by  enlarging  our 
courses  and  joining  with  them  in 
making  commercial  education  more 
complete  and  far  reaching. 

It  is  well  also  to  note  that  the  ten- 
dency manifested  in  some  quarters  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding free  short  terms  course  in  a 
number  of  cities,  is  meeting  with  gen- 
eral disfavor.  It  is  being  generally 
recognized  among  thoughtful,  educa- 
tors that  any  attempt  to  offer  these 
short  courses  in  the  public  schools 
would  be  disastrous  in  many  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  tend  to  de- 
ter many  young  people  from  getting  a 
more  complete  education,  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  result  in  fill- 
ing up  the  cities  with  a  lot  of  incom- 
petent, and  half-educated  would-be 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers. 
The  tendency  is  now  to  offer  strong 
and  full  courses  in  the  high  schools, 
and  let  the  business  colleges  take 
care  of  those  who,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, are  compelled  to  get  the 
commercial  training  in  a  briefer  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
we  had  practically  no  courses  of 
business  preparation  at  all.  At  the 
middle  of  the  century  such  courses 
were  few  in  number  and  for  the  most 
part  superficial  in  their  aim.  Today 
we  claim  a  place  in  the  educational 
system  of  every  state  and  make  good 
our  claim  by  a  progressive  widening 
of  scope   and   improvement   of  meth- 
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od.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  as 
yet  learned  exactly  how  we  oug-ht  to 
prepare  young  men  and  young:  women 
for  business.  If  we  had  there  would 
be  no  need  for  an  Association  of  this 
kind.  The  chief  reason  for  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  body  as  this  is  the  es- 
sentially progressive  character  of  the 
development  of  the  education  which 
it  represents.  We  are  all  making  ex- 
periments, some  good  and  some  not 
so  good.  We  meet  here  to  compare 
notes  with  one  another  and  see  which 
line  shows  sufficient  promise  to  give 
us  the  hope  that  our  work  in  the  next 
year  or  the  next  decade  will  be-better 
than  it  was  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  past. 

The  special  diflficulties  and  dangers 
which  beset  the  career  of  the  com- 
mercial teacher,  you  yourselves  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  so  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  point  them  out,  but  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  i  indicate  for  a  moment  two 
general  dangers  which  beset  the  pro- 
gress of  professional  training  as  a 
whole,  and  again  which  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  as  professional  teachers 
in  every  line  to  guard  ourselves. 

The  first  of  these  dangers  is  that 
in  widening  the  sphere  of  profession- 
al education  and  carrying  it  down  to 
an  early  period  of  school  life,  where 
we  may  interfere  with  that  substra- 
tum of  general  education  which  it  is 
necessary  for  every  man  and  every 
woman  to  have,  before  a  commercial 
course  should  even  be  considered. 
Many  of  us  both  commercial  college 
and  high  school  teachers  are  too 
prone  to  invite  pupils  from  the  grades 
to  enter  business  departments  and 
prepare  for  business.  Let  us  insist 
so  far  as  possible  that  our  young 
people  at  least  finish  the  regular  high 
school  course.  The  high  schools  are 
setting  a  pace  before  us,  who  are 
conducting  business  colleges,  in  pro- 
viding three  and  four  year  business 
courses. 

CLEAR  UNDERSTANDING  NECESSARY 

I  do  not  by  any  means  believe  that 
this  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  movement.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  the  years  of  school  life 
afford  time  enough  for  a  grounding 
in  the  essential  principles  of  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  the  citizen  and 
the  essential  principles  of  knowledge 
for  the  business  man  or  business 
woman.  But  to  secure  this  kind  of 
results  and  to  avoid  the  dangers 
which  lie  so  close  beside  it,  we  must 
walk  carefully  and  understand  clear- 
ly just  what  we  are  doing.  We  must 
make  it  plain  to  ourselves  and  to  oth- 
ers that  our  school  training  in  bus- 
iness, like  in  college  training,  in  en- 
gineering or  in  law  is  a  serious 
preparation  for  a  specific  work  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
wholesale  smattering  of  knowledge 
about  that  work  into  a  general  curric- 
ulum.     The  fundamental    difficulty 


that  we  have  to  fight  everywhere  in 
modern  educational  development  is 
this  tendency  to  spread  smatterings 
of  knowledge  so  very  thin  that  they 
at  once  become  a  mere  white-wash  of 
superficial  information  to  cover  an 
underlying  blackness  of  ignorance. 
According  as  our  school  manage- 
ment is  good  or  bad,  the  existence  of 
a  commercial  course  can  be  made 
either  a  starting  point  for  insisting 
that  all  pupils  shall  be  taught  to  do 
elementary  sums  right  before  they 
take  up  that  course  or  a  reason  for 
excusing  elementary  teachers  from 
making  their  pupils  do  sums  right 
because  arithmetic  is  somehow  sup- 
posed to  be  the  special  province  of 
the  business  course.  In  the  former 
case  the  effect  is  salutary,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 

THE    MONEY-MAKING    MOTI\E 

Another  danger  inherent  in  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  today  either 
for  business  or  for  technology,  for 
law  or  for  medicine  is  the  undue  em- 
phasis which  it  may  give  to  the  mo- 
tive of  money-making  as  compared 
with  some  other  motive  which  is  more 
important  to  develop  for  the  sake  of 
the  individual  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
public. 

Our  technical  training  has,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  tended  to  be- 
come constantly  more  practical,  and 
this  is  a  good  thing.  If  such  train- 
ing is  worth  anything  at  all  it  must 
teach  the  student  to  adapt  means  to 
ends.  One  important  end  which  it 
must  subserve  is  the  end  of  making  a 
living;  but,  if  we  teach  the  pupil  that 
this  is  the  only  end  and  that  all  other 
motives  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  com- 
parison with  this  one,  we  shall  do 
him  and  do  the  public  a  great  injus- 
tice. We  shall  train  up  a  race  of  citi- 
zens who  are  capable  of  serving 
themselves  and  incapable  of  serving 
others.  It  is  necessary  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  and  perhaps  most  neces- 
sary in  the  present  age,  to  insist  day 
by  day  and  hour  by  hour  on  the  im- 
portance of  service  to  others  as  com- 
pared with  service  to  one's  own  self. 
We  must  teach  the  pupil  to  do  good 
work  and  expect  to  make  money  be- 
cause the  work  is  good,  rather  than  to 
make  money  his  primary  object  and 
to  do  good  work  only  so  far  as  good 
work  seems  to  contribute  to  that  val- 
uable and  what  is  practical  in  profes- 
sional training,  we  have  a  difficult 
task.  We  run  counter  to  certain  ten- 
dencies which  during  recent  years 
have  been  very  strong  indeed.  But 
if  we  have  a  right  to  claim  the  proud 
title  of  educators, we  must  not  be  con- 
tent to  take  tendencies  ready  made. 
It  is  not  enough  to  swim  with  the 
stream  when  it  goes  the  way  we  want 
to  go, and  drift  with  it  when  itgoes  the 


way  we  do  not  want  it  to.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  navigate  our  course  in- 
dependently—naVtto  take  measures  to 
shape  the  very  course  and  current  of 
the  stream  itself  toward  the  ends 
which  we  believe  desirable  for  the 
nation.  Thus  and  only  thus,  can  our 
calling  make  good  its  claim  to  the 
title  of  public  service.  Let  us  en- 
courage this  movement  where  we 
can.  Business  in  all  lines  is  becom- 
ing more  complex  every  day,  and 
consequently  greater  skill  is  required 
of  our  graduates. 


TO    THE  PRIVATE    AND    PUBLIC 

SCHOOL    TEACHERS    AND 

PRINCIPALS    OF    THE 

EAST 


It  seems  to  us  there  could  be  no  better  oppor- 
tunity than  this  to  ask  you  if  you  have  eve 
seen  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association.  In 
fact,  we  never  saw  it  ourselves  until  a  few 
minutes  ago.  When  we  discovered  that  it  so 
thoroughly  and  beautifully  expresses  the  aim 
and  object  of  our  Association,  we  felt  justified 
in  inflicting  it  on  you  right  here.  We  feel  confi- 
dent itwill  make  the  blood  of  fraternity  and  ideal- 
ism tingle  in  your  veins,  and  cause  you  to  re- 
joice that  you  are  associated  with  a  body  of  men 
and  women  who  have  set  for  themselves  such  a 
lofty  purpose. 
Here  is  said  preamble  : 

"In  the  history  of  any  guild  or  profession 
tliere  comes  a  time  when  the  adherents  of  that 
profession  maybe  benefitted  by  the  united  ef- 
forts of  its  members.  We,  the  commercial 
teachers  of  the  Kast.  recognizing  this  fact  and 
believing  that  by  thorough  organization  our 
profession  may  attain  to  even  greater  usefulness 
in  the  cause  of  practical  education,  hereby  asso- 
ciate ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
upon  the  best  interest^  of  our  calling,  and  free- 
y  discussing  the  methods  in  use  in  the  various 
schools  with  which  we  are  associated,  with  the 
purpose  of  deriving  therefrom  mutual  help  and 
strength  to  the  ultimate  end  that  a  higher  uni- 
form standard  may  be  attained  and  maintained 
and  that  %ve  may  further  promote  the  welfare  of 
our  particular  department  of  education." 

Andrew  Carnegie  once  said  with  respect  to 
the  business  outlook,  "Make  all  the  predictions 
you  want  to.  but  don't  give  dates."  But  we  are 
going  to  venture  here  a  prediction  with  dates  in 
defiance  of  this  advice  from  America's-  business 
sage,  and  our  prediction  is,  that  the  coming 
Easter  Convention  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  will  be 
the  most  important  both  in  numbers  and  effect- 
iveness, that  has  yet  been  held.  The  Executive 
Committee  has  decided  to  make  it  a  Symposium 
Convention.  The  tentative  program  already 
outlined  will  make  a  place  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred of  the  foremost  commercial  educators  of 
the  country.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  this 
programme  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  in  its  next 
issue. 

There  will  be  more  real  educational  meat 
served  at  the  next  convention  than  we  believe 
it  has  ever  partaken  of,  and  in  saying  this  we  do 
not  detract  from  any  of  the  previous  conven- 
tions. But  this  association  is  progressive  in 
word  and  deed,  and  we  have  decided  that  it 
must  take  its  longest  step  forward  this  year- 
Progressiveness  in  every  other  department  of 
life  is  in  the  air,  and  we  are  determined  to  be 
abreast  of  this  epoch-making  era. 

( Continued  on  page  25) . 
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Mr.  F.  D.  Mitchell,  whose  portrait  appears 
above,  was  born  near  Vale,  Harford  County 
Maryland,  Jan.  3.  1889.  When  seven  years  of 
age  he  walked  daily  two  and  one-half  miles  to 
the  nearest  public  school.  Three  years  after, 
his  parents  moved  to  Washington.  D.  C.  where 
he  attended  the  Weiehtman  School.  A  year 
later  they  moved  back  tn  the  country  where  he 
again  attended  country  school.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  Bel  Air,  Md..  Academy 
where  he  finished  his  public  school  education, 
having  learned,  as  he  expresse<l  it,  "A  little 
Latin,  and  a  great  many  other  things  that  were 
not  so."  In  1V»07  he  secured  a  Kirst-class,  First- 
Grade  Teachers'  Certificate,  and  the  Supt.  of 
Schools  assigned  him  to  a  little  brick  school  up 
near  the  Pennsylvania  Line  from  which  his 
predecessor  had  been  forced  to  retire  because 
of  the  "little  brick"  condition  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  noon  of  the  first  day  Mr.  Mitchell 
resurrected  a  ball  and  had  one  of  the  boys  cut  a 
bat  out  of  the  nearby  woods.  They  played  ball 
and  he  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  "little 
bricks"  that  troubled  his  predecessor.  In  the 
middle  of  the  year  he  resigned  and  tripled  his 
salary  by  accepting  a  position  with  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  at  Pedro  Miguel,  Canal 
Zone,  Panama.  On  Jan.  6, 1908.  he  began  work 
upon  the  preparation  of  pay-rolls  for  the  De- 
partment of  Construction  and  Engineering. 
While  working  for  the  Commission  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  various  times  at  all  of  the  principal 
pointsof  the  Canal  Zone.  After  a  year  and  a 
half  he  took  a  position  with  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Steam  Ship  Line,  as  Pay-R(fll  Auditor  antl 
Distributor  of  Costs  at  the  general  otllces  in 
Colon.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ticket 
Accounting  Department,  and  was  finally  pro- 
moted to  Assistant  Accountant  of  Accounts 
Payable.  The  road  was  re-locating  its  line  at 
the  time  and  their  accounts  ran  well  up  toward 
the  seventh  unit's  place  every  month,  so  he  was 
very  busy. 

After  six  months'  service  in  Colon  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  after  being  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
the  States.  He  taught  for  a  year  as  principal  of 
a  public  school  in  Baltimore  County,  and  then 
went  to  Philadelphia  as  head  of  the  Knglish  de- 
partment at  Strayer's  Business  College.  Since 
then  he  taught  at  various  times:  Stenography 
(Pitmanic).  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Com- 
mercial Law.  Commercial  Correspondence,  and 
in  short  everything  that  is  taught  there  with  the 
exception  of  typewriting.  The  only  reason  that 
he  never  hada  chance  at  it  is  that  he  is  a  "sight" 
operator.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  he  has 
given  his  undivided  time  to  Business  Arithme- 
tic. Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 

Outside  of  school  he  has  found  time  to  get 
married,  and  to  do  a  little  writing  in  the  way  of 
Journalism  :  also  he  has  learned  to  read,  write 
and  speak  Spanish  and  to  translate  a  little  Ital- 
ian and  French.  He  knows  something  of  Civil 
Kngineering.and  he  is  contemplating  taking  up 
the  study  of  Law.  He  was  manager  of  the 
{ Coni  luded  on  page  30) 


COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WORK 

J.    A.   SNYDER, 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Algebra. 

Algebra  is  taught  in  tlie  lirst  year  only,  and  is 
fontiaeil  chietly  m  thiise  problems  that  bear  up- 
on commercial  life.  Applied  .Mathematics  or 
advanced  Arithmetic  is  also  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Algebra. 

In  the  second  year,  a  preview  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Arithmetic  is  taken  up.  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  Factoring  and  Multiplication.  Frac- 
tions, Ratio  and  Proportion,  Denominate  Num- 
bers, Standard  Time,  iMoney  and  Banking.  Met- 
ric System.  IMensuration.  Lumbering.  I^and 
Measuring,  Graphs,  Percentage  and  Partner- 
ships. Especial  attention  is  given  to  Mensura- 
tion and  its  application  to  roofing,  plastering, 
paving,  carpeting,  etc  The  geometric  formula 
is  introduced  and  applied  wherever  possible. 
Percentage  in  all  its  business  applications  also 
receives  special  attention.  The  work  of  the  text 
is  supplemented  by  exercises  in  making  out 
Pay  Rolls,  Factory  Reports.  Cost  Accounting, 
etc. 

Commercial  Geography. 

This  subject  is  required  in  the  second  year  of 
the  course.  Among  the  more  important  topics 
covered  in  this  subject  are:  Climate  and  In- 
dustry. Agriculture,  Mining.  Manufacturing 
and  Transportation.  Each  subject  is  studied  in 
its  relation  to  man's  necessity,  and  its  impor- 
tance in  the  commercial  and  inilustrial  develop- 
ment. 

The  equipment,  in  addition  to  maps  and 
charts,  consists  of  books,  pamphlets  and  pictures 
of  the  greater  industries  and  products  of  the 
United  States.  Also  a  Museum  of  the  Com- 
mercial products,  including  Wheat,  .Corn.  Cot- 
ton, Fiber  products.  Coal,  Petroleum.  Iron,  Ani- 
mal Products,  Building  Stone.  Minerals,  etc. 
The  more  important  subjects  such  as  Wheat, 
Corn,  Cotton.  Fisheries,  Transportation,  etc., 
are  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  lantern. 

Commercial  Law. 

Commercial  Lawns  given  in  the  third  year. 
The  purpose  of  the  Law  Course  is  not  to  train 
students  for  the  legal  profession,  but  to  give 
them  as  clear  an  understanding  as  possible,  of 
their  legal  rights  and  limitation  in  the  ordinary 
business  relations  of  life. 

In  order  that  stutlents  may  have  an  intelligent 
idea  of  what  Law  means,  some  attention  is  giv- 
en to  the  fundamental  concepts  which  underlie 
all  law— rights,  duties,  wrongs  and  remedies. 
With  this  as  a  preface  to  course,  student  is  en- 
abled to  better  idea  of  meaning  of  law  which'  he 
studies,  and  its  application  to  the  every  day 
problems  with  which  he  is  surrounded  in  busi- 
ness. 

Taking  up  the  practical  part  of  the  course,  the 
student  is  given  the  fundamental  principles  of 
law  which  in  general  apply  to  contracts.  These 
are  illustrated  by  actual  cases  decided  by  the 
courts,  which  serve  to  make  presentation  clear, 
interesting,  forceful  and  etTective. 

A  study  is  then  matle  of  the  application  of 
those  principles,  to  such  subjects  as  the  Sale  of 
Personal  Property,  Negotiable  Instruments, 
Deeds.  Mortgages,  Leases.  Agencies,  Partner- 
ships and  Corporations. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  a  summary  is  given 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  apply  to 
such  phases  as.  Conditional  Sales,  Mortgages. 
Deeds,  Leases,  Negotiable  Instruments, 
Homesteads.  Exemptions.  Descent  of  Real 
Property,  and  Corporations.  No  attempt  is 
made  at  hair-splitting  distinctions  of  legal 
doctrines,  but  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  practic- 
al side  of  what  one  may  do.  what  one  may  not 


do.  and  what  one  should  do  to  avoid  trotible  and 
litigation. 

Bookkeeping. 

Bookkeeping  is  taken  the  first,  third  anil 
fourth  years  of  the  course. 

In  the  first  half  of  Freshman  year,  the  ele- 
ments are  taught,  and  the  principles  of  debits 
and  credits  and  their  application  shown  in  a 
series  of  business  transactions.  The  opening 
and  closing  of  ledger,  making  of  statements, 
etc..  are  studied  carefully  so  as  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  good  start.  Much  depends  upon  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  more  intricate  work  that  fol- 
lows. In  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  the 
Cash  Rook,  and  Sales  Book  are  introduced  and 
their  use  shown,  together  with  ordinary  busi- 
ness forms,  including  notes,  drafts,  checks,  etc. 

In  the  third  year,  a  review  oflthe  general  princi- 
ples of  subjects  is  given,  after  which  more  ad- 
vanced work  is  taken'up  in  Commission,  Dry 
(ioods.  Manufacturing  under  the  Voucher  sys- 
tem. 

An  effort  is  made  the  fourth  year  to  familiar- 
ize the  pupils  witli  actual  office  practice.  Three 
offices  are  maintained.  Banking.  Wholesale  antl 
Commission,  equipped  with  books  ordinarily 
used  in  such  offices.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  offices,  indexing,  tiling,  copying 
and  billing  are  required.  Daily  home  work  is 
assigned  and  oral  recitation  reciuired.  "the 
class"  method  of  instruction  being  followed 
rather  than  the  "individual." 

Stenography 

This  line  of  study  is  given  in  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  years.  The  Ben  Pittman  sys- 
tem of  shorthand  is  taught  commencing  with 
the  simple  elements  in  the  sophomore  year  and 
ending  the  fourth  year  with  the  proper  use  of  all 
its  applications.  A  speed  of  one  hundred  words 
per  minute  in  Shoithand.  and  forty  words  per 
minute  in  Typewriting,  is  required  for  graflua- 
tion. 

The  aim,  particularly  with  the  stenographic 
phase  of  commercial  activits',  is  to  so  correlate 
it  with  English  and  other  studies,  that  pupils 
after  taking  positions  with  the  necessary  ex- 
perience and  familiarity  with  business  tech- 
nique, can  take  correspondence  by  merely  ac- 
cepting suggestions  from  their  employers.  Of 
course,  it  is  well  known  that  this  initiative  and 
self  assertiveness  are  much  more  inherent  in 
some  young  people  than  in  others,  but  they  all 
have  more  or  less  of  it  lying  dormant,  only 
waiting  for  the  necessary  stimulus. 

Modern  History. 

Modern  history  is  studietl  in  the  second  year. 
It  includes  a  review  of  those  parts  of  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  early  modern  history  which  con- 
tributes largely  to  understanding  of  our  own 
civilization  ;  also  the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  beginning  of  the  French  .Revolution  down 
to  our  own  time,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the 
social  and  industrial  questions  of  today. 

American  History. 

This  study  consists  of  the  review  of  the  colo- 
nial period,  showing  the  contributions  of  the 
European  colonists  to  our  own  ideals  of  law  and 
government,  and  the  development  of  the 
Uniteii  Stales  as  a  nation.  Particular  attentitui 
is  given  the  development  (»f  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  present  day 
questions  of  a  social  and  industrial  nature. 
Throughout  the  course,  the  relation  between  the 
past  and  present  is  dwelt  upcui :  as  for 'example 
a  comparison  of  the  National  Bank  under  Ham- 
ilton and  the  Aldrich  Currency  Plan  of  our  day. 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  from  page  23. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  KxecutiveCommittee 
was  held  Saturday,  November  22,  in  the  rity  of 
Trenton,  as  the  guests  of  John  E.  Gill,  and  his 
well  known  two-hunderd-ten  pound  associate. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Moore  These  gentlemen,  as  you 
probably  know,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  Kider, 
Moore  and  Stewart  School.  The  gastronomic 
feature  of  this  first  meeting  was  a  sumptuous 
dinner  that  these  two  worthies  served  us  at  the 
beautiful  and  historic  Trenton  Country  Club, 
with  the  Delaware  River  in  sight  and  the  fa- 
mous Keviilution.iry  road  that  Washington  and 
his  army  trod  on  that  eventful  Christmas  Eve  in 
their  descent  on  Trenton. 

Tlie  trip  to  this  garden  spot  was  made  in  the 
automobiles  of  our  hosts.  It  was  such  a  dinner 
as  to  make  every  member  of  the  committee  feel 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor  to  be  a 
member. 

By  the  way,  do  you  know  who  now  comprise 
the  otiicers  and  the  committee  ?  Lest  you  for- 
iret,  we  name  them. 

President.  J.  E.  Gill,  Trenton.  N.  J.;  Vice 
Presiilent.  M.  H.  Bigelow.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.: 
Secretary,  F.  E.  Lakey,  Boston,  Mass.;  Ass't 
Secretary.  Miss  Alice  M.  Wood.  Poughkeepsie; 
Treasurer,  L.  B.  Matthias,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Ass't  Treasurer.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Matthias.  Bridgeport, 
Conn  :  Executive  Committee— D.  A.  Mc.Mil- 
lin.  Central  U.S..  Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  E.  Fuller. 
(Joldey  College.  Wilmington.  Del.;  E.  H. 
Fisher,  Fisher  Business  College,  Winter  Hill, 
Mass.;  W.  E.  Bartholomew,  State  Educational 
Department,  .\lbany.  X.  Y.;  E.  E.  Kent,  Au- 
burn, N.  "I.;  Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Taylor  Busi- 
ness College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  general  policy  of  both 
programme  and  convention  was  discussed  and 
outlined.  It  was  unanimously  and  firmly  de- 
termined that  long  winded  papers  an<l  <liscus- 
sions  would  be  tabooed.  We  are  constantly 
keeping  in  mind  that  men  and  women  attend 
our  annual  convention  to  get  the  gist  of  the 
theory  and  practice  that  are  conducive  to  suc- 
cess in  the  classroom.  It  was  also  decided  at 
this  meeting  that  the  best  accommodations  of 
Atlantic  City  would  be  none  too  good  for  the  E. 
C.  T.  A.,  and  to  further  this,  the  committee 
voted  to  hold  its  next  executive  session  in  At- 
lantic City,  ("riday  and  Saturday.  December  13 
and  14.  Vice  President  Bigelow  and  his  good 
wife  extended  us  a  cordial  invitation  to  be  their 
guests  during  our  visit  and  of  course  we  all  ac- 
cepted of  their  most  gracious  hospitality.  We 
had  such  a  delightful  time  that  we  were  all  sorry 
that  Mr.  Bigelow's  large  and  cozy  liome  is  not 
immense  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole 
convention.  With  Mrs.  Bigelow  as  the  hostess 
and  the  entertainment  of  her  two  charming 
daughters  our  stay  with  them  was  equal  to  a 
festival.  We  were  indeed  amazed  to  see  a  com- 
mercial teacher  living  in  a  820,000  mansion. 
We  haven't  yet  recovered  from  the  shock. 

.\t  the  .\lantic  City  meeting  the  heavy  work 
on  the  programme  was  delved  into.  The  lilling 
in  part,  the  final  selection  and  wording  of  top- 
ics, and  those  to  handle  them,  time  alloted,  etc. 
When  this  programme  is  published  you  will 
shout  with  joy  and  satisfaction  and  consider  it 
worth  coming  miles  to  hear. 

t^ur  capable  and  strenuous  secretary,  J.  E- 
Fuller,  of  Wilmington,  is  now  in  communica- 
tion with  all  of  those  who  are  being  invited  to 
take  part,  and  he  is  meeting  with  most  gratify- 
ing response.  Enthusiasm  is  so  rampant  on  the 
part  of  almost  everyone,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  will  be  disappointed  not  to  find  the 
membership  at  Easter  time  at  least  two  hun- 
dred members  in  excess  of  the  present  high> 
water  mark.  J.  A.  McMcMillin  the  dynamic 
and  debonair  commercial  teacher  of  the  Newark 
{Concluded  on  page  26.) 


LETTERS    OF 

A    SCHOOLMASTER 

TO  HIS  FORMER  PUPILS 

C.  E.   BIRCH,  Prin.,    Haskell   Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 


Robert  James  has  written  for  advice 
about  savings  and  investments,  saying 
that  he  has  reached  a  point  where  he  feels 
that  he  can  begin  to  accumulate  a  little 
property.  He  is  undecided  whether  or 
not  to  put  his  savings  into  a  local  company 
organized  to  manufacture  an  article  which 
h.as  not  proven  its  worth.  He  also  men- 
tions other  stocks  and  investments  of  a 
doubtful  nature. 


NUMBER  FIVE 

Helpkulville,  Jan.  3,  191— 
My  dear  Robert: 

I  am  glad  to  know  of  that  New 
Years  resolution  of  yours,  because  it 
argues  that  you  are  prospering  and 
have  the  itnpulse  to  put  some  of  your 
earnings  where  they  will  accumulate 
for  later  years.  You  flatter  me  con- 
siderably when  you  intimate  that  1 
can  advise  you  in  matters  of  finance. 
I  am  not  intimate  with  any  of  the 
great  captains  of  industry.  It  will  be 
easy  to  understand  why  I  cant  give 
you  a  recipe  for  acquiring  wealth, 
when  you  consider  my  own  lack  of  it. 
I  have  bitten  at  a  few  schemes  and 
have  been  bitten  in  return.  Perhaps 
I  can  help  to  steer  you  clear  of  some 
of  my  own  mistakes. 

The  fact  that  you  have  but  a  small 
amount  of  money  to  invest  is  no  ar- 
gument for  using  less  care  in  its  in- 
vestment than  the  most  conservative 
business  man  of  large  affairs.  Your  all 
is  as  much  to  you  as  a  Rockefeller's  to 
him.  You  want  stability  in  your  in- 
vestment first  of  all.  Avoid  any  sort 
of  get-rich  -  quick-or-a-little  -  quicker 
scheme.  Men  who  have  something 
to  lose  are  the  proper  ones  to  pro- 
mote these.  I  don't  take  it  that  you 
have  any  you  want  to  lose. 

I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
that  I  think  a  young  man  may  do 
well  to  invest  in  : 

1.  A  modest  life  insurance  policy. 
Not  more  than  you  can  afford  to  car- 
ry. Don't  let  any  agent  overload 
you.  Your  income  must  govern  the 
amount.  The  time  to  buy  life  insur- 
ance is  when  you  arj  young.  Don't 
take  the  first  policy  that  is  offered 
you.  Study  the  matter  first.  Coin- 
pare  the  merits  of  endowment  and 
straight  life  and  their  various  modifi- 
cations. Then  select  a  strictly  reli- 
able company. 


2.  Whether  you  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  home  or  not,  I  think  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  own  a  bit  of  ground 
where  you  could  make  a  home.  If 
you  are  reasonably  sure  of  remaining 

in  L- ■  —  for  a  number  of  years,  I 

think  you  might  do  well  to  look 
around  and  select  a  lot  where  there 
is  some  prospect  of  advance  in  val- 
ues, but  more  particularly  a  place 
where  a  nice  home  could  be  made. 

3.  If  real  estate  is  purchased 
where  there  is  every  reason  to  antic- 
ipate a  healthy  growth,  aside  from 
the  idea  of  preparing  for  a  home,  I 
regard  it  as  a  good  investment.  The 
best  security  on  earth  is  the  earth  it- 
self, provided  you  avoid  boom  prices 
when  buying.  Fortunes  have  been 
made  (and  lost)  in  boom  localities, 
but  I  should  look  for  sure,  normal, 
steady  growing  localities,  I  think, 
rather  than  for  sensational  gains. 

4.  There  are  many  municipal  and 
other  classes  of  bonds  of  sterling 
quality  which  yield  a  good  rate  of  in- 
terest. I  do  not  attempt  to  tell  you 
what  ones  you  might  invest  in.  If 
you  are  interested,  consult  a  good, 
conservative,  reliable  banker  or  in- 
vestment broker.  Avoid  glittering 
promises  and  look  for  substantial  re- 
liability. Be  satisfied  with  moderate 
profits  which  are  sure.  All  sorts  of 
baits  are  held  out  to  the  unwary— oil 
stocks,  mining  stocks,  and  all  sorts 
of  stocks  with  no  proven  value.  I 
say  again,  let  the  man  with  money  to 
lose  buy  them. 

5.  I  think  every  man  should  try  to 
provide  a  little  cash  reserve  which  is 
not  to  be  touched  exept  in  the  great- 
est emergency. 

Now  I  have  given  you  my  creed  re- 
garding savings  and  investments.  It 
is  not  that  of  a  man  who  has  grown 
wealthy-  I  can  give  you  only  what  I 
have,  which  is  the  opinion  of  a  mere 
schoolmaster. 

In  general  I  am  opposed  to  going 
into  debt,  but  I  have  found  that  when 
I  assume  a  debt  which  I  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  pa)-,  a  small  debt  is  an 
incentive  to  save.  But  be  careful  and 
do  not  "bite  off  more  than  you  can 
chew."  Take  one  small  thing  at  a 
time  and  branch  out  only  when  you 
feel  confident  of  being  able  to  swing 
something  else. 

I  have  thrown  out  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions. I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  any  of  them  will  hit  you,  but  per- 
haps you  will  store  at  least  one  of 
(  Concluded  on  page  29. ) 
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LECTURES  C1M 

THE   PRfNCIPLES   OF    SUCCESS 
IN  BUSINESS 

By  SHEBWIN  CODY,  Copyright,    I9I2 

141  1   Security  BldJ.,  Chicago,  111. 
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LESSON  XI 

Secondary  Selling  Talk  for  the 
Ycung  Girl 

When  the  young  girl  says  she  will 
see  her  mother,  your  natural  inclina- 
tion would  be  to  go  away  and  come 
around  a  few  days  later  to  see  what 
the  girl  reports  her  mother  has 
said.  That  would  be  the  gravest 
possible  error  in  salesmanship. 
There  is  just  one  right  thing  for  you 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  say,  "If  your 
mother  is  at  home  I  should  like  to 
see  her. "  If  she  is  not  at  home,  try 
to  make  a  definite  appointment  for 
that  very  evening.  Don't  let  it  be 
put  off.  Don't  let  the  young  girl  try 
to  do  the  talking.  You  are  to  do  all 
the  talking— remember  that — and  if 
you  give  anybody  else  a  chance  you 
put  that  person  in  control  in  your 
place. 

Having  won  the  young  girl,  you 
must  now  win  the  mother.  The  girl 
does  not  know  enough  about  sales- 
manship to  win  her  mother,  perhaps, 
and  possibly  she  is  not  enthusiastic 
enough  in  her  own  mind. 

You  have  led  the  mind  of  the  young 
girl  scientifically  over  the  proper 
course,  and  now  you  must  turn  about 
and  do  exactly  the  same  thing  for  the 
mother.  \'ou  must  start  all  over 
again  and  do  the  same  work  a 
second  time,  beginning  with  the  cre- 
ation of  desire  in  general,  and  follow- 
ing with  the  development  of  interest 
in  your  school. 

But  as  the  young  girl  will  also  be 
present  you  cannot  very  well  repeat 
just  what  you  said  to  her.  That 
would  be  tiresome  to  her  and  tedious 
for  you.  You  must  cover  the  same 
general  line  of  argument  in  a  new 
form,  with  special  attention  to  the 
line  of  thought  of  the  mother.  The 
new  point  of  view  will  change  every- 
thing. The  secondary  sales  talk  is 
an  entirely  new  one  which  you  have 
prepared  even  more  carefully  than 
you  did  the  primary  talk,  and  there 
are  new  strong  points  which  you 
have  purposely  saved  for  it. 

You  begin  with  picturing  to  the 
the  mother  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  the  children  earning  some 
money  to  help  pay  the  bills. 

Girls  as  well  as  boys  ought  to  have 
a  business  training  so  when  they  get 
married  they  will  be  able  to  manage 
their  husband's  household  in  a  busi- 
ness like   way.    To  the  mother  you 


can  enlarge  on  this  more  than  to  the 
young  girl,  for  the  mother  will  under- 
stand that. 

It  needed  only  to  tell  the  young  girl 
the  school  could  get  a  place  for  her 
to  convince  her;  but  the  mother  has 
seen  so  many  disappointments  on  the 
part  of  her  husband  or  her  sons  in 
hunting  jobs  that  she  is  skeptical. 
You  must  show  pictures  of  many 
students  who  have  got  jobs,  tell  their 
stories,  and  give  their  actual  salaries. 
You  must  give  a  list  of  the  places 
your  school  now  has  open  and  tell 
what  salary  will  be  paid  in  each  case. 
Above  all,  try  to  find  some  friends  of 
hers  who  have  been  at  the  school,  or 
have  had  children  there.  She  will 
believe  what  they  say  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  young  girl  wanted  to  know 
how  pleasant  and  sympathetic  the 
teachers  are.  The  mother  will  want 
to  know  how  thorough  they  are,  how 
strict  the  principal  is,  how  much  per- 
sonal pains  they  will  take  to  teach 
her  daughter  point  by  point  and 
line  by  line,  for  she  knows  by  ex- 
perience how  hard  it  is  for  children 
to  learn. 

Last  of  all  she  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  much  it 
costs,  how  the  payments  have  to 
be  made,  how  long  it  will  be  before 
any  money  will  be  coming  back,  etc. 
On  this  point  it  is  your  cue  to  picture 
vividly  the  large  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  coming  back,  and  say  as 
little  as  possible  about  the  small 
amount  of  money  the  course  will  cost. 
The  earnings  will  be  ten  dollars  a 
week,  and  the  course  will  cost 
ten  dollars  a  month.  Only  ten  weeks' 
of  work  will  pay  for  it,  or  at  any  rate 
a  few  months.  Don't  exaggerate, 
don't  deceive.  It  does  no  good  to 
mislead  the  parent  or  try  to  mislead 
her  even  if  she  is  willing  to  be  mis- 
led. If  it  will  take  six  months  or  a 
year  to  get  back  the  cost  of  the 
course,  even  that  is  a  small  matter  as 
compared  with  the  income  through 
all  the  years  after.  You  can  multi- 
ply the  income  for  each  of  twenty 
years  and  show  what  an  exceedingly 
profitable  investment  it  will  be;  but 
that  is  more  likely  to  be  effective  in 
your  tertiary  selling  talk. 

For  when  you  have  convinced  the 
mother  she  will  say,  "Well,  I  will 
speak  to  my  husband  about  it." 
That  is  right  and  proper.  Even  if 
you   got   her   promise   and    later   her 


husband  told  her  you  had  deceived 
her,  she  would  feel  justified  in  break- 
ing the  promise.  Contracts  for  at- 
tending school  are  worthless  any- 
way. It  is  for  you  to  win  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  so  there  will  be  no 
hostile  influence,  and  then  the  girl 
will  naturally  and  actually  come  to 
the  school  and  take  the  course,  feel 
well  satisfied,  get  a  job  in  due  time, 
and  become  a  Satisfied  Patron  recom- 
mending the  school  to  others.  Get- 
ting an  order  is  nothing  beside  mak- 
ing a  Satisfied  Patron. 


E.  C.  T.  A.  from  page  25. 

High  School  has  the  membership  campaign  in 
charge.  He  is  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  letter- 
writing  and  button-holing,  and  you  might  as 
well  come  over  the  Hrst  time  he  approaches  you 
on  membership  because  he  will  gel  you  any- 
way. Mr.  McMillin  puts  the  gain  in  member- 
ship at  more  than  two  hundred.  There 
are  four  hundred.  fuU-tiedged  members  now 
and  if  we  can  bring  this  up  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  by  Easter,  it  will  most  assuredly  be  a 
brilliant  piece  of  salesmanship. 

You  evidently  liked  the  plan  last  year  of  hav- 
ing the  banquet  and  convention  hall  and  your 
hotel  accommodation  all  under  one  roof.  We 
absolutely  promise,  guarantee,  and  pledge  you 
these  conditions  again  this  year  only  in  better 
quantity  and  ciuality  than  last.  The  committee 
unanimously  decided  on  Ihe  Royal  Palace  with 
its  superl;  dining-room  and  spacious  conven- 
tion hall.  We  are  assured  more  privileges  and 
advantages  by  the  hotel  management  than  the 
convention  has  ever  before  enjoyed.  The 
building  plan  of  this  well-known  hostelry  could 
not  be  more  suited  to  our  convention  needs  if 
the  hotel  had  been  buiit  especially  for  us.  The 
convention  hall  is  detached  from  the  hotel  prop, 
er  with  an  inviting  glass  sun-promenade  con- 
necting them,  which  will  lend  itself  attractively 
and  artistically  to  the  exhibit  needs  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 

There  are  lots  of  other  interesting  things  we 
could  tell  you  right  now,  such  as  the  innovation 
for  the  first  night,  the  character  of  banquet 
speakers  and  the  high  tone  of  the  partially  com  - 
pleted  programme,  but  this  will  come  to  you  in 
the  next  issue. 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS 


The    Costliest    Typewriters    Ever 
Made 

Our  title  sounds  like  a  big  assertion  -but  it 
takes  a  big  assertion  to  head  this  article.  Type- 
writers that  cost  $2,500  each,  or  to  be  exact. 
$4,940  for  a  pair,  form  the  subject  for  a  big  as- 
sertion. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  typewriters, 
is  that  they  are  saving  a  lot  of  money— a  lot 
more  than  they  cost. 

These  two  machines  are  Monarch  .\dding 
and  Subtracting  Typewriters,  and  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Elections  for 
writing  their  abstracts  of  election  returns.  Each 
one  of  these  No.  S-E.  Monarch  is  eciuipped  with 
thirty-two  different  totalizers  which  accounis 
for  the  high  figure.  They  wrote  the  abstracts  .  if 
election  returns,  which  formerly  took  at  least 
eight  days,  in  two  days,  and  in  addition  saved  a 
large  printing  bill. 

One  would  think  that,  in  these  machines 
abt>ut  the  limit  of  possibility  in  expense  equip- 
ment had  been  reached,  but  the  fact  lis  that  the 
limit  is  only  approached.  The  beauty  of  the  Ad 
ding  and  Subtracting  Remingtons,  Monarchs 
and  Smith  Premiers  is  that  as  many  totaUzers 
may  be  ailded  as  there  are  columns  to  be  written 
on  the  page,  and  the  3-F  Monarch,  which  is  the 
one  size  wider,  would  hold  forty  totalizers  "f 
same  capacity  as  those  used  in  the  Cincinnati 
election  work. 
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The  entire  subject  of  commercial 
arithmetic  has  not  been  covered  but 
if  the  classes  are  well  drilled  along; 
the  lines  suggested  they  will  have  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  the  more 
common  subjects.  Furthermore  they 
will  have  it  at  their  fingers'  tips  so 
that  simple  calculation  will  not  be 
blundered  through,  and  in  the  end,  a 
wrong  result  obtained. 

There  are  two  more  subjects  that 
should  be  considered  here  and  under 
a  broad  heading  one  may  be  called 
"averaging."  This  would  include  a 
great  variety  of  problems  all  based 
upon  a  very  simple  principle.  The 
other  subject  would  be  likewise  broad 
in  name  and  would  be  termed  "shar- 
ing." Under  this  heading  would 
come  another  great  variety  of  prob- 
lems including  partnership,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  question 
in  sharing. 

These  two  great  divisions,  averag- 
ing and  sharing,  overlap  and  inter- 
lock each  other  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  problem  frequently  must  be 
classified  under  both  headings  as  the 
principles  of  both  apply  to  it. 

It  is  better  to  present  first,  the 
problems  found  in  averaging.  A 
great  manj^  simple,  practical  ques- 
tions can  be  presented,  first  such  as 
finding  the  average  weights,  dis- 
tances, areas,  populations,  ages,  etc. 
Then  take  up  the  simpler  problems 
involving  time,  like  averaging  bank 
balances,  storage,  etc.  These  oper- 
ations are  comparatively  simple  and 
involve  only,  averaging  of  quantities 
other  than  time.  Now,  let  us  turn 
these  same  principles  to  the  averag- 
ing of  time  itself  and  we  find  many 
classes  will  have  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing these  principles.  Why  this  diffi- 
culty appears,  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
but  it  seems  to  come  from  the  fact 
that  time  is  expressed  in  three  differ- 
ent units  of  measurement,  and  if  the 
teacher  would  avoid  difficulty  he 
should  have  the  student  keep  clearly 
in  mind,  at  all  times,  which  one  of  the 
units  of  time  he  is  dealing  with. 

A  number  of  problems  should  be 
given  where  time  is  averaged  without 
finding  a  date.  It  is  then  an  easy 
step  to  get  the  student  to  see  how  a 
date  must  be  found  to  make  the  work 
have  any  practical  value.  Then,  in 
order  to   get   a   date   we   must   count 


from  another  date,  either  forward   or 
backward. 

To  determine  which  way  to  count, 
is  as  a  rule  a  simple  matter  which 
most  students  will  see  for  them- 
selves. 

In  averaging  accounts  both  in 
single  and  double  equations  there 
are  two  methods  that  are  most  com- 
monly used,  the  interest  method  and 
the  product  method.  If  both  meth- 
ods are  taught,  the  students  as  a 
rule  will  master  neither,  so  that  a 
choice  of  one  or  the  other  becomes 
necessary. 

So  far  as  results  are  concerned 
there  can  be  no  question  about  one  or 
the  other  as  they  both  obtain  the 
same  result,  but  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  work  neces- 
sary to  produce  results  by  the  two 
methods. 

The  product  method  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  shorter,  and  just 
as  accurate  in  results  obtained.  To 
illustrate  the  difference  we  will  work 
out  a  problem  by  each  method. 

Find  the  average  due  date  of  the 
following  bills: 

Jan.  30 300 

Feb.  28 300 

Mar.  28 1200 

Apr.  20 1200 

By  the  product  method  we  have  the 
following  necessary  figures: 
30a  0=  000 
30X23=  870 
120X54=6480 
120X80=9600 

3.00        169.50 

56.5— Ave.  number  of  days. 

Jan.  30+57  days=March  28,  the  av- 
erage due  date. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amounts 
here  were  shortened  to  two  or  three 
figures  each.  Where  the  amounts 
of  bills  end  in  cents,  the  cents 
may  be  dropped  completely  if  less 
than  50  and  if  more,  add  one  to 
the  units  in  dollars.  To  still  further 
shorten  the  work,  the  units  column 
in  dollars  may  be  dropped  if  less 
than  five,  or  if  more,  one  may  be 
added  to  the  number  in  the  tens  col- 
um. 

Very  frequently  the  tens  column 
may  be  dropped,  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested above,  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  work.  This  depends 
on  the  problem,  however.  If  the 
sums  of  money  are  large  then  more 
figures    may    be    dropped    but  if  the 


sums   of   money   are   small   then  less 
figures  may  be  dropped. 

In  all  cases,  the  cents  may  be 
dropped,  and  the  results  remain  un- 
changed. Many  of  these  things  will 
be  acquired  through  constant 
thought  and  usage. 

By  the  interest  method,  we  have 
the  following  figures: 

300  for  Oda.—  .00  interest 
300  for  29  da.-  1.45  interest 
1200  for  54  da.— 10.80  interest 
1200  for  80  da.— IB.OO  interest 
,30;00    "  28^25  interest 

.50  int.  for  1  day. 
28. 25-:-. 50=56.5  da.  or  57  days. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  here 
as  by  the  first  method.  This  prob- 
lem is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  in- 
terest method  owing  to  the  amounts 
used,  being  multiples  or  aliquots  of 
600.  Attention  was  called  to  the  in- 
terchangeability  of  time  and  prin- 
ciple, in  a  former  article,  and  this  ap- 
plies extremely  well  here,  thus  mak- 
ing the  work  less  than  would  ordi- 
narily be  so. 

The  weakest  point  of  the  interest 
method  is  that  the  interest  on  the  to- 
tal amounts  must  be  found  for  one 
day  generally.  Now  frequently  the 
interest  for  one  day  is  a  small  frac- 
tion of  one  cent,  and,  in  order  to  get 
accurate  results  must  be  extended  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  decimal  place.  In 
many  problems,  if  an  error  of  one 
mill  be  made,  the  result  will  be  an 
error  of  several  days  in  the  average. 

The  weakness  of  the  product  meth- 
od is  that  a  number  of  errors  may  be 
made  and  still  the  result  will  be  cor- 
rect. There  are  problems  where  a 
mistake  of  400  or  800,  in  multiplica- 
tion, will  not  effect  the  average  ob- 
tained. This  is  where  the  divisor, 
(the  total  of  all  bills,)  is  very  large 
and  the  result  of  the  error  would  be 
a  small  part  of  such  a  divisor,  say, 
less  than  one-half  of  it. 

The  objectionable  part  of  this 
method  then  is  this:  That  it  may 
lead  to  careless  work  if  the  student 
knows  such  errors  may  be  made  with- 
out affecting  the  general  result. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  go  into  sub- 
ject any  further,  although  there  are 
many  interesting  points  that  could  be 
discussed. 

In  "sharing"  there  is  always  some- 
thing used  as  a  standard  by  which  a 
division  is  to  be  made.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter, as  a  rule,  for  those  sharing  to 
determine  the  methods  and  standards 
by  which  each  share  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated. It  may  be  made  according  to 
the  amount  of  money  invested  by 
each,  by  the  amount  of  time  given  by 
each  to  the  business,  by  the  amount 
of  work  done  or  it  may  be  a  combi- 
nation of  money,  time  and  labor. 

This  idea  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  one  of  the  most  technical  subjects 
in  existence,  viz.,  partnership,  which 
is  only  a  division  of  sharing.     There 
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are  a  number  of  instances  where  the 
principles  set  forth  here  are  used 
and  still  we  could  not  properly  call 
them  partnerships  though  the  di- 
vision might  be  of  profits  or  of 
losses,  hence  the  term  "sharing" 

When  partners  agree  to  divide  ac- 
cording to  investments  and  the  in- 
vestments are  not  specified,  this  ques- 
tion arises:  "At  what  time  are  the 
investments  to  be  considered?"  Is 
it  the  investment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  business,  the  close  of  the  busi- 
ness, or  at  some  other  time?  This  is 
very  pertinent  where  the  investment 
changes  frequently.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  settle  that  question  here  but 
leave  it  for  the  legal  department  to 
think  it  over. 

There  is  an  altogether  different 
question  presented  if  thelword  "aver- 
age" is  inserted.  If  profits,  etc.,  are 
to  be  shared  according  to  the  aver- 
age investment,  we  simply  apply  the 
principles  established  under  averag- 
ing, rembering  that  it  is  the  sum  of 
money  that  is  being  averaged  and 
not  time.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
difference  is  to  take  the  problem 
given  above,  under  "averaging"  and 
regard  each  amount  as  an  invest- 
ment by  A. 

The  credit  side  of  his  account 
would  be  as  follows: 

Jan.  30  300.00 

Feb.  28  300.00 

Mar.  25  1200.00 

Apr.  20  1200.00 

Now'we  wish  to  find  A's  average  in- 
vestment up  to  Apr.  20th.    A  has: 

$  300  inv.  80  da.  =  $24000  inv.  1  da. 

300    "    51   "    =  15300    "     1  da. 

1200    "     26  "    =   31200    "     1  da. 

1200    "      0  "    =    00000    "     1  da. 

70500    "     1  da. 

A  was  in  business  a  total  of  80 
days,  from  Jan.  30  to  Apr.  20.  There- 
fore, to  get  the  average  investment 
for  80  days,  we  have  70500 -:-80,  or 
7050-^8.  This  is  an  average  invest- 
ment of  881  for  each  day  he  was  in 
business. 

Ot  course  in  actual  work  all  expla- 
nations should  be  omitted  and  re- 
sults only  should  be  shown.  Upon 
the  face  of  A's  account  he  had  $3000 
invested  and  without  an  average  he 
would  be  entitled  to  as  much  of  the 
profits  as  B  who  put  in  $3000  on  the 
very  first  day  the  business  was  op- 
erated. It  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
for  a  student  to  see  that  there  is  an 
inequality  of  investment  and  that  an 
average  must  be  obtained  to  make  a 
proper  adjustment  of  losses  or  gains. 

The  order  of  presenting  the  sub- 
ject of  sharing  would  be:  First, 
simple  questions  of  proportion  in- 
volving only  one  investment  for  each 
person,  or  the  amount  of  time  each 
person  spent  in  completing  the  work. 
The  next  thing  dealt  with  would  be 
problems  involving  mileage  and 
different  distributions  of  cost 
charges,  etc.  Then  present  the  ques- 
tions of  sharing    according  to   ave- 


rages,  which   are  the   most   difficult 
problems  in  this  subject. 

The  partnership  problems  pre- 
sented in  this  article  were  to  show 
how  intimately  averaging  was  con- 
nected with  partnership,  and  the 
different  angles  of  averaging,  and  not 
to  illustrate  the  logical  place  for  pre- 
senting partnership  questions. 

The  whole  subject  of  sharing  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  practical  and 
illustrates  nearly  all  the  elements  of 
humanity.  There  is  a  great  field  here 
for  new  ideas  owing  to  the  modern 
complications  of  business  and  the 
wide-awake  teacher  of  business 
arithmetic  can  profit  by  all  these 
things  in  dealing  with  this  subject. 
A  Final  Word 

In  preparing  this  series  of  articles 
I  have  omitted  many  subjects  that 
would  properlj'  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  commercial  arithmetic,  but  the 
object  has  been  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions to  busy  teachers  who  per- 
haps have  not  given  special  thought 
to  this  most  important  subject.  The 
idea  of  presenting  anything  like  a 
text  book  or  as  posing  as  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject  was  far  from  my 
mind.  I  began  teaching  this  subject 
several  years  ago  and  at  that  time, 
had  not  attempted  to  make  a  special- 
ty of  business  arithmetic  and  conse- 
quently I  found  many  embarrassing 
situations  ahead  of  me.  Further- 
more, I  hardly  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  study. 

There  are  many  schools  today  that 
do  not  understand  its  importance. 
This  misunderstanding  is  not  con- 
fined, by  any  means,  to  private 
schools,  but  in  many  high  schools, 
there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  prevail- 
ing that  anj^one  can  teach  commer- 
cial arithmetic. 

Sometimes  when  classes  are  as- 
signed to  teachers  and  a  teacher 
does  not  have  his  quota  of  classes,  it 
is  common  to  say,  "Oh  well  give  him 
a  class  in  commercial  arithmetic." 
This  impliedly  shows  the  relative  im- 
portance, in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
of  commercial  arithmetic. 

Again,  many  teachers  waste  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  seeking  "short 
cuts"  in  some  subject,  where  there 
are  none  worth  mentioning.  There 
are  but  few,  very  few  "short  methods" 
in  any  subject  in  arithmetic,  that  are 
practical,  and  it  is  only  a  waste  of 
time  to  attempt  to  learn  many  of  the 
so-called  "short"  ones.  Just  apply 
yourself  and  master  the  subject  and 
you  will  not  need  "short"  methods. 

If  I  have  given  any  teacher  of  arith- 
metic a  new  angle  of  vision,  of  this 
subject,  I  am  more  than  pleased.  I 
earnestly  hope,  at  least,  that  I  have 
not  served  to  confuse  any  one. 


CONNECTICUT 

Here  is  a  news  item  for  you— The  next  meet- 
iiiK  of  tiie  Connecticut  Business  Educators'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  the  new  Meriden  High 
School.  Meriden.  Conn.,  Feb.  14.  191*.  There 
will  he  a  typewriting  and  shorthand  contest  at 
y  a.  m.,  under  the  supervision  of  J.  N.  Kimball, 
followed  by  aildresses  morning  and  afternoon. 
Program  will  be  sent  yon  upon  application. 
J.  n.  Houston, 
New  Hav*»n,  Conn. 


Typewriter  Men  Make   Records   on    a 
Graphaphone. 

I  )ne  of  the  best  musical  orfianizalions  of  New- 
York  State,  is  the  Remington  Typewriter  Band, 
composed  of  employes  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Works  at  Ilion,  New  York. 

Now  the  Columbia  Graphaphone  Company 
annouiiees,  in  its  January  list,  two  double  disc 
records  of  music  played  by  the  Reminjrton 
Typewriter  Band,  We  quote  the  catalogue  an- 
nouncement in  its  entirety : 

"The  fact  that  a  band  made  up  solely  of  the 
employees  of  one  great  corporation  can  be 
made  an  organization  of  distinctive  musical 
worth  and  recognized  artistic  standard  is  i>roven 
beyond  dispute  by  the  band  of  the  Remington 
Company's  factory,  in  Ilion.  N,  Y.  Urganized 
in  1006  under  its  present  director,  Mr.  P.  H. 
Putnam,  the  band  has  grown  steadily  in  fame 
and  popularity  and  is  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  band  organizations,  of  New  York 
State.  The  recent  concert  tour  of  the  band 
through  various  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  proved  a  most  successful  test  of  its 
drawing  power  and  its  services  are  now  in  wide 
and  constant  demand  for  concert  work  through- 
out New  York  .State.  Four  excellent  numbers 
have  been  chosen  to  introduce  the  band  to  Co- 
lumbia users.  The  12-inch  disc  has  on  one  side 
a  symposium  of  paraphrases  on  the  familiar  air 
of  "Home  Sweet  Home."  as  it  would  be  played 
in  various  countries,  making  a  most  ingenious 
and  cleverly  worked  out  idea.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  medley  of  favorite  war  songs  of  the 
American  people.  The  10-inch  disc  combined 
with  a  rousing  march,  the  "Salute  to  the  Sultan," 
by  Carl  Lawrence,  another  equally  spirited 
number,  the  "Fraternal  Spirit  March,"  by  J.  J. 
Scull."  

NEWS  NOTES 

The  Eastern  District  Y.  M,  C,  A..  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  opened  its  winter  term  offering 
(iregg  Shorthand  in  the  stenography  classes. 
Mr.  David  B.  Collerd  is  the  educational  director 
under  whose  supervision  the  investigation  into 
the  Gregg  system  was  made  before  the  (lecision 
to  adopt  it  was  arrived  at.  "Rational  Typewrit- 
ing" by  Rupert  P.  .SoRelle,  is  also  used  in  the 
classes. 

Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle's  new  book,  "Ortice 
Training  for  Stenographers,"  is  being  used  in 
the  classes  in  that  subject  formed  this  fall  at 
Columbia  fniversity.  The  text  is  also  used  in 
the  University  of  California  where  Mr,  J.  Evan 
Armstrong  is  directing  the  course.  "Office 
Training"  has  also  been  place*!  on  the  approved 
list  of  the  New  York  City  public  schools. 
"Words,"  by  the  same  author,  and  "Applied 
Business  English  and  Correspondence,"  by 
Hubert  A,  Hagar  and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  are 
also  on  the  list. 

Mr,  A.  B.  Cox.  principal  of  the  Bookkeeping 
Department  of  the  Monroe,  Wis,,  Business  In- 
stitute, graduated  from  the  Bowling  (jreen.  Ky,, 
Business  University  last  July  and  is  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  Monroe  Business  Insti- 
tute, not  only  in  bookkeeping  but  in  such  sub- 
jects as  penmanship  and  commercial  law.  He 
is  a  good  man  with  a  good  school  who  will  be 
heard  from,  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  F,  E.  H.  Jaeger,  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Scott  High  School  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Central  Commercial  and  Manual  Training  High 
School  of  Newark,  N,  J.,  beginning  February 
1st,  1U14.  We  regret  to  see  Mr.  Jaeger  go  out 
of  Ohio,  knowing  that  New  Jerse>'  is  the  richer 
and  Ohio  the  poorer  for  such  amove.  We  sin- 
cerely wish  for  him  in  his  new  position,  the  suc- 
cess his  ability  and  character  merit. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  demand  for  an 
English  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  (ireat  Britain,  The  de- 
mand has  been  met  in  the  publication  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Magazine  which  made  its 
lirst  appearance  in  September.  It  is  uniform  in 
size  with  The  (Jregg  Writer  and  resembles  it  in 
general  makeup.  It  includes  a  Learners'  De- 
partment, a  Typewriting  Department  and  other 
instructive  features  which  should  make  it  very 
popular  with  writers  and  te.ichers  of  Gregg 
.Shorthand  in  that  c(»untry. 
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BOOKKEEPING    AND 
ACCOUNTANCY 

H.   F.   R  O  B  E  Y  , 

Eagan  School  of  Business, 
HACKENSACK,  N.  Y. 


DC 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  author  to  create  as  much  interest  in  this  department  as  possible,  and  if  any 
students  or  teachers  of  advanced  bookkeeping  would  like  to  solve  the  problems  and  send  them  to 
me  with  a  self-addressed  envelope  for  return,  I  will  criticise  their  work  free  of  charge. 


The  following  solution  is  of  the 
problem  that  appeared  in  last 
month's  Business  Educator.  The 
solution  is  very  simple  and  I  think 
self-explanatory,  I  may  mention,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  two  things  worthy 
of  the  careful  attention  of  the  reader, 
viz  :  the  method  of  treating  the  doubt- 
ful accounts  receivable  and  of  the 
treasury  bonds.  In  the  case  of  the 
doubtful  accounts  receivable,  a  sep- 
arate entry  is  made  instead  of  includ- 
ing them  with  the  accounts  that  are 
considered  good.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter,  I  have  placed  the  entire  auth- 
orized issue  on  the  books,  and  also 
the  corresponding  liability  on  the 
mortgage.  This  may  not  seem  clear 
to  younger  students  of  Bookkeeping 


and  Accountancy.  In  order  to  make 
it  more  clear,  I  might  say  that  it  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  corpora- 
tion issued  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  a 
third  party.  This  party  acting  as 
trustee  for  all  bond  holders.  There- 
therefore  this  trustee  is  the  legal 
lender  to  whom  the  corporation  is  li- 
able, therefore,  I  debit  Treasury 
Bonds  credit  Mortgage  Payable. 

According  to  the  problem,  the 
Prosperous  Company  was  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $500,000.00.  This  being  divided  in- 
to 2,500  shares  of  common  and  2,500 
shares  of  preferred  capital  stock,  par 
value  of  each  share,  $100.00. 


English  from  page  2%. 

them  away  and  refer  to  it  some  time. 
Like  the  darky's  brick,  it  may  do  for 
a  souvenir.     Knowlthe  story? 

A  negro  was  passing  near  a  large 
building  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion. Suddenly  and  without  warning 
a  shower  of  bricks  fell  about  him. 
Fortunately  he  was  not  injured.  An 
observer  across  the  street  saw  him 
pick  up  one  brick  and  apparently  ex- 
amine it  very  critically.  Then  the 
black  wrapped  it  carefully  in  a  silk 
handkerchief  and  started  down  the 
street  with  it.  The  observer's  curios- 
ity was  so  aroused  that  he  accosted  the 
negro  and  asked  why  he  was  hand- 
ling the  brick  with  such  care.  The 
answer  was,  "Well,  Boss,  I  nebber 
saw  so  many  bricks  fall  before  that 
they  didn't  hit  some  nigger.  I'se 
jest  gwine  to  keep  this'n  for  a  soove- 
ner." 

I  hope  this  shower  of  bricks  will  not 
iujure  you  and  that  possibly  you  may 
find  some  use  for  at  least  one  of 
them.  They  were  thrown  with  the 
best  of  intentions. 

Very  truly, 

John  Faithfu  l. 


The  following  is  the  journal  entry  required  for  opening  the  books  of 
the  l*rosperous  Ctjmpanv  ; 

Common  Stock  Subscriptions... S        500  00 

Unsubscribed  Common  Stock 249.500  00 

Unsubscribed  preferred  stock - 250.000  00 

Common  Stock  Authorized - 250.000  00 

Preferred  Stock  Authorized 250.000  00 

This  is  for  the  respective  subscriptions  of  the  five  incorporators  of  the 
total  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company,  each  subscriber  taking  a  share.  Also 
to  place  the  authtirized  Capital  on  the  books. 

Plant,  Good  Will  and  Sundry  Assets -.-  599,500  00 

John  feters,  (Vender)- 599  500  00 

This  amount  being  for  the  transfer  of  his  rights,  title  and  interest  of  al' 
the  assets,  including  the  good  will  acquired  by  him  from  the  X,  >'.  Z. 
Companies,  as  numerated  in  the  Bill  of  Sale,  and  has  also  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  is  shown  on  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

First  Mortgage  Treasury  Bonds -. 150.000.00 

First  Mortgage  Payable - -.-  150,  000  00 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  company  was  authorized  to  issue  8150.000,00  of  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  (time  not  stated)  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Subscription  of  Common  Slock 8249.500  00 

Subscription  of  Preferred  Stock -.  250.000  00 

Unsubscribed  Common  Stock 8249,500  00 

Unsubscribed  Preferred  Stock - 250,000  00 

This  amount  is  for  the  Vender's  subscription  to  the  balance  of  unsub- 
scribed stock. 

John  Peters,  (Vender)     - 8599,500  00 

Subscription  to  Common  Stock 8249.600  00 

Subscription  to  Preferred  Stock - 250.000  00 

Treasury  First  Mortgage  Bonds - 100,000  00 

This  amount  is  for  2,495  shares  of  common  and  2,300  shares  of  prefer- 
red stock  and  bonds  (number  not  given)  issued  to  Vender  in  full  pay- 
ment for  the  amount  of  assets  that  he  transferred  to  this  Company. 

Cash  ---- --- 8       500  00 

Common  Stock  Subscription - 500  00 

Being  the  amount  of  cash  payment  for  the  live  shares  subscribed  for  by 
the  respective  incorporators. 

The  Board  of  Directors  passed  a  resolution  which  is  fully  recorded  in 
the  Minute  Book  to  make  the  following  entry  in  order  to  place  the  vari- 
ous assets  acquired  on  the  books  of  the  Company. 

Land  and  Buildings 8  75,000  00 

Plant  and  .Machinery-- -.  200,000  00 

Tools,  Equipment  and  Fixtures— 50,000  00 

Inventories    -- 100,000  oo 

Accounts  Receivable - - 28,000  00 

Cash  12,000  00 

Good  Will..- -. 134,500  00 

Plant,  Good  Will  and  Sundry  Assets 8599,500  00 

Accounts  Receivable 8    5,000.00 

Reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts 5,000,00 

The  above  entry  is  made  in  order  to  record  doubtful  and  bad  accounts 
in  the  controlling  account. 

The  following  problem  is  taken  from  the  examination  for  Certified 
Public  Accounts  at  the  June  examination,  1910. 


The  trial  balance  of  the  X'lnceiit  Manufacturing  Company  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1906,  IS  given  below.  Inventory  December  31.  1906, 
800,000  00. 

Prepareastatement  of  profit  and  loss  and  income,  showing  (-a)  cost  of 
manufacture,  (b)  cost  of  selling,  (c)  cost  of  administration,  (d)  net  profit 
(e)  surplus. 

TRI.-VL  BAT.ANCE 

Discounts,  trade - 8  4,030  00 

Entertainment  of  customers 2,000  00 

Machinery  inventory  December  31,  1906 40,000  00 

Tools,  inventory  December  31,  1906 8,500  00 

Patents  inventory  December  31,  1908 21.000  00 

Patterns  inventory  December  31,  1906 12.400  00 

Merchandise  consumed ..410.000  00 

Bills  receivable  3,0S0  00 

.\ccounts  receivable 250,000  00 

Insurance  : 

Machinery,  tools  and  patterns  500  00 

Merchandise 650  00 

Employer's  liability  premiums 4,000  00 

Taxes,  personal  property -     1,000  00 

Interest,   general 4,470  00 

Cash 45,000  00 

Labor,  productive 300,000  00 

Labor,  unproductive 35,000  00 

Power 21,000  00 

Repairs,    machinery 1,310  00 

Factory  expenses..  3,010  00 

Office    payroll 18,000  00 

Inventory  January  1,  1906. ...  75,000  00 

Merchandise  sales $1,048,500.00 

Allowances 10,900  00 

Oftice  furniture  and  fixtures 5,700  00 

Salaries,  officers' 15,000  00 

Postage 2,000  00 

Telegrams  and  telephones 1,800  00 

Collection   and  exchange 700  00 

Stationery  and  printing 3,050  00 

Freight,  in 33,000  00 

Freight,  out  10.000  00 

Cartage  and  express,  in 3,750  00 

Bonding  of  employees  (office) 250  00 

Traveling  expense  (salesmen) - 17,500  00 

Salesmen's  commission  and  salaries 40,000  00 

Bills  payable 8  99,050.00 

Accounts   payable 43,000.00 

Surplus 43.520.00 

Capital  stock 200.000.00 

Directors' fees 1,500  00 

Cartage,  out 4,300  00 

Discounts,  trade 6,300  00 

Return  sales  account 41,000  00 

81,440,370.00  1,440,370.00 
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CATALOGS 

CIBCULAI^S 


The  Swam  Free  School  of  Desisn,  New  Hed 
foril.  Mass.,  issues  a  well  printed  ami  attractive- 
ly illustrated  catalog:  showing  the  work  of  that 
institution  and  its  students.  Paintine,  model- 
ins,  metal  work  in  the  form  of  jewelry,  etc.,  are 
taught. 

The  Troy,  New  York.  Business  College.  W. 
II.  Aderhold  and  H.  ().  Warren,  proprietors,  re- 
cently published  a  catalog  of  34  pages,  showing 
a  splendidly  equipped  school  and  a  prosperous- 
ly attended  one.  The  catalog  is  printed  with 
large  type  and  profusely  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  schoolroom  scenes,  views  of  the  school 
and  city,  etc. 

"The  Kingdom  of  the  Sun"  is  the  title  of  an 
exceptionally  fine  magazine  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  "Dwellers  on  the  Desert"  puhlished  at 
Ora  Grand,  Calif.,  price  SI.OO  per  year.  In  it 
we  tind  a  number  of  contributions  from  our  old- 
time  and  all-time  friend,  Mr.  E.  K.  Isaacs,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Isaacs-Woodbury  Business  Col- 
lege of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  an  all-round  good 
fellow,  investor,  booster,  etc.  The  magazine  is 
a  fine  art  production  in  every  particular,  and 
the  contributions  from  Isaacs  and  others  are 
live  wires.  If  you  are  interested  in  that  great 
big  western  country  a  glimpse  of  this  magazine 
would  make  you  enthusiastic;  if  not  interested, 
a  glance  through  the  magazine  would  make  you 
interested  .in  the  people  and  the  products  of 
that  Land  of  the  Sun." 

The  Stenotypist,  of  Indianapolis,  .50  cents  a 
year,  comes  to  our  desk  regularly,  brimming 
over  with  enthusiasm  and  news  relative  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Stenotype,  typewriting, 
commercial  education,  etc. 

"Kemington  Notes"  by  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Co  ,  arrives  regularly  from  month  to 
month,  superbly  printed  and  edited. 

Early  in  September,  E.  E.  Admire,  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  ;Ohio  Business  Colleges  in 
Cleveland,  purchased  at  a  consideration  of 
S1.T,000.  from  the  public  schools,  the  Clark  Ave. 
Library  Building,  located  on  the  West  Side,  to 
relieve  the  overcrowded  condition  of  his  Met- 
ropolitan school  and  to  take  care  of  his  increas- 
ing patronage.  The  name  of  the  new  school 
will  be  the  "Sixth  City  Business  College." 
The  new  school!  will  be  in  the  form  of  one 
great  room,  planned  after  a  modern  business 
office.  The  different  departments  will  be  indi- 
cated by  railings,  office  fixtures,  adding  ma- 
chines, typewriters,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Accountancy  Institute  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  represented  before  us  by 
a  well  gotten  up  prospectus  of  36  pages,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  folders  prepared  by  Mr.  O. 
T.  Johnston,  with  whorr.  many  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted,  all  of  which  indicate  a  most  un- 
usual and  efficient  course  of  instruction  in 
many  subjects. 

The  Pace  Institute  of  Accountancy  by  Pace<5c 
Pace,  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York,  N  .  Y., 
issues  a  catalog  revealing  a  course  of  in- 
struction of  exceptional  worth  and  value  to  all 
who  desire  to  qualify  ae  accountants,  much  of 
which  is  invaluable  to  commercial  teachers. 

The  Petrolea,  Business  College,  Petrolea, 
Out.,  issues  a  splendid  little  catalog  printed  on 
velvet-like  gray  plate  paper  and  cover  to  match. 

The  November  Budget,  issued  by  H.  M. 
Kowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md..  came  promptly  to 
hand,  well  laden  with  its  usual  grist  of  practic- 
al and  progressive  information,  courageously 
expressed.  It  is  published  free,  and  all  com- 
mercial teachers  should  be  on  its  mailing  list. 

The  Brandon-Stevens  Institute,  New  Bright- 
ton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  is  a  growing  institu- 
tion as  we  may  judge  by  a  recent  circular  from 
that  institution.  The  proprietors,  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Stevens  and  C.  W.  Fogarty,  are  live  wire  and 
good  fellows. 


■■The  llausam  .School.  Topeka.  Kans..  is  the 
the  title  of  the  yellow  covered,  profusely  illus- 
trated catalog  of  2-!  pages,  printed  on  plate  pa- 
per, announcing  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Hausam  Correspondence  School  in  that  city. 
The  book  contains  a  large  variety  and  number 
of  specimens  of  penmanship  and  pen  art  of 
former  puiiils,  with  testimonials  and  portraits. 
We  wish  the  reorganization  success. 

"N'ocational  Bulletin"  is  the  title  of  a  publica- 
tion devoted  to  the  interests  of  useful  education, 
issueil  by  The  Department  of  Vocational  Train- 
ing, of  the(iary.  Ind.,  Public  Schools,  .\uynne 
interested  in  the  latest  phases  of  education 
would  do  well  to  get  on  the  mailing  list.  Sub- 
scription price.  50  cents  a  year. 

"The  Commercial  Record"  is  the  title  of  an 
exceptionally  well  printed  publication,  issued 
monthly  by  the  students  of  the  Ralston  High 
School,  I'ittsl)urgh,  Pa.,  price  10  cents  per  issue. 

The  Nixon  Business  College.  Bristol,  Tenn.. 
issues  a  well  printed  catalog,    covered  in  white. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following  ;  Duff's  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
The  Commercial  School  Book  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex- 
as; Wilson's  Modern  Business  College,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  DuBois.  Pa.,  College  of  Business  ;  W, 
P.  Steinhaeuser.  609  Lake  Ave.,  Ashbury  Park. 
N.J.;  The  Normal  Review,  California,  Pa.; 
Central  Commercial  College.  Portland.  Ore.: 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y..  University  School  of  Com- 
merce Accounts  and  Finance  :  Roanoke,  Va., 
National  Business  College  :  Chicago,  111.,  Bus- 
iness College;  Vermont  Business  College,  Bur- 
lington, Vt.;  Mountain  State  Business  College, 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  The  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa.. 
Business  College:  Actual  Business  College, 
Akron.  ( >.;  Spencer  Business  College,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  The  Ortice  School,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  Business  College; 
Mancliester  College,  N.  Manchester,  Ind.; 
Charles  Reed  Specialty  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.; 
Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Goldey.  Wilmington.  Del., 
Commercial  and  Shorthand  College;  Brown's 
Business  College,  Muscatine,  la.;  The  James 
Millikin  University,  Decatur,  111.:  Missoula, 
Mont..  Business  &  Normal  College. 

"Faust's  Catalog  of  Card  Writers'  Supplies"  is 
the  title  of  a  beautifully  colored  cover,  profuse- 
ly illustrated.  18  page  c:ilalog,  issued  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  1024  N.  Robey  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Any- 
one in  need  of  supplies  by  way  of  paints, 
brushes,  etc.,  would  do  well  to  consult  this  cata- 
log. 

The  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago, 
111.,  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  members 
and  visitors  of  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers'Federation,  during  holiday  week  to  visit 
tlieir  various  schools,  located  at  37  S.  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Englewood. 
Douglas  Park,  (iartield  Park.  Wicker  Park, 
Lake  View.  Elgin,  .Aurora,  anil  Joliet. 

The  following  works,  published  by  Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons,  3  West  4.')th  Street,  New  York, 
have  been  officially  adopted  for  use  in  the  Day 
and  Evening  High  Schools  of  New  York  City 
for  1914:  Taquigrafia  Kspanola  de  Isaac  Pit- 
man (List  No.  76181 ;  Clave  de  la  Taquigrafia 
Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman  (No.  7619];  Marsh's 
Elementary  (jerman  Commercial  Correspond- 
ence (No.  7574)  ;  and  Pitman's  German  Com- 
mercial Reader  (No.  7570). 

Aljoutthe  middle  of  December,  the  North- 
western Business  College,  Chicag(t,  III.,  movetl 
across  tlie  street  in  a  building  erected  for  its 
use.  The  appointments  of  the  school  from  a 
physical  standpoint  will  now  be  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  high  grade  instruction  that  the  institu- 
tion has  always  had  a  reputation  of  giving.  This 
is  the  school  presided  over  by  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Fish  and  E.  M.  Heistand.  ably  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Fish.  The  school,  which  was  organized  about 
a  dozen  years  ago.  has  gradually  increased  its 
attendance  and  built  up  a  reputation  for  thor- 
ough work,  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
schools  and  one  of  the  best  in  Chicago.  These 
people  richly  deserve  the  success  they  have 
achieved,  and  we  wish  them  a  continuation  of 
their  increasing  prosperity. 


-\mongalarge  number  of  schools  :idopting 
the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  may  be  mentioned 
the  well  known  McGill  University  of  Montreal, 
P.O.,  Canada. 

The  teachers  of  Williams'  Business  Colleges, 
of  Wisconsin,  recently  met  in  Milwaukee  and 
organized  an  association  with  the  following  of- 
ficers; Pres.  T.J.  Williams.  Milwaukee:  Vice 
President.  F.  H.  Metzler,  Waukesha;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Jay  W.Miller,  Beaver  Dam.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Green  Bay  on 
May  28  and  29,  1914. 

The  teachers  of  the  English  department  of 
the  Parks  Business  School,  Denver,  Colo,,  were 
recently  selected  to  judge  the  merits  of  the 
stories  entered  in  the  Denver  Weekly  Post's 
Great  Educational  Contestfor  theS35o.OO  piano 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  winner. 

On  November  loth.  Prof,  T.  W.  Roach,  for 
mote  than  20  years  at  the  head  of  the  Kansas 
Wesleyan  Business  College.  Saliua,  Kans..  re- 
signed his  position  and  made  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, and  formally  handed  over  the  presidency 
of  the  Business  College  to  Prof.  L.  L.Tucker, 
recently  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  formerly  of  .Al- 
liance, O.  Mr.  'i'ucker  is  well  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  for  the  work.  He  went 
to  Salina  in  July  where  his  work  has  been  chief- 
ly in  the  employment  and  advertising  depart- 
ments, where  his  efforts,  in  connection  \sith  the 
reputation  of  the  school,  have  resulted  in  the 
largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  Second  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Detroit 
Ferris  Institute  Club  was  held  at  hotel  Tuller, 
Nov.  15,  1913.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
banquet  was  a  decidetl  success;  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  it  to  be  anything  else  that  Ferris  stu- 
dents have  to  do  with,  (iovernor  Ferris  gave 
one  of  his  inimitable  aildresses  tilletl  to  over- 
flowing with  information  and  inspiration.  Prof. 
W.  D.  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, was  toastmaster;  Prof.  Masselink,  of  the 
Ferris  Institute,  gave  an  address;  music,  other 
speeches  and  an  excellent  menu  helped  to 
complete  the  gastronomical  and  mental  pro- 
gram. 

And.  by  the  way,  we  hear  only  pood  reports 
concerning  the  influence  of  Governor  Ferris  in 
the  state.  He  is  measuring  up  to  a  very  high 
average  as  Governor. 

A  recent  important  move  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Gregg  has  been  the  opening  of  an  English  of 
fice  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  at  21 
Harrington  Street,  Liverpool,  England,  to  take 
care  of  the  business  in  Great  Britain.  In  con- 
nection with  the  office  a  school  is  conducteil  for 
instruction  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jakeman,  .Jr.,  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Mr.  Gregg  and  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  system. 
has  been  chosen  as  manager  of  the  Liverpool 
headquarters.  Mr.  E.  W.  Crockett,  winner  of 
the  English  Junior  Shorthand  Championship 
in  1912,  acts  as  assistant.  The  literature  and 
publications  are  edited  by   Mr.  John  A.  Morris. 

Mr.  John  Everett,  who  writesagood  hand  and 
who  has  charge  of  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  Weston,  West  \'a..  Public  Schools,  is  a 
young  man  of  deserving  merit,  having  worked 
himself  up  gradually  through  the  ranks  of 
teachers  to  a  full  fledged,  all-round  commercial 
instructor. 

Mitchell  from  page  24. 

champion  base  ball  team  in  the  Business  Col- 
lege League,  his  team  having  wcm  two  consec 
utive  championships  in  1911  and  1912. 

At  the  end  of  1912  season  he  retired  upon  his 
laurels  and  gave  someone  else  a  chance.  He  is 
very  fond  of  hunting,  and  has  bagged  some  big 
game  in  Central  America  ill  the  way  of  tapirs, 
jaguars,  deer,  alligators,  etc.  However,  he  does 
not  turn  up  his  nose  at  a  good  day's  shooting 
for  partridges  or  rabbits,  or  a  good  stiff  ride  after 
the  hounds. 

The  publishers  of  The  Business  Educator 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  Mitchell  to  contribute 
a  series  of  ten  articles  on  "Arithmetic  in  Com- 
mercial Schools."  From  the  number  of  contri- 
butions already  on  hand  we  can  promise  our 
readers  something  especially  good,  and  it  there- 
fore gives  us  pleasure  to  thus  introduce  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  his  work  to  our  readers. 
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What  Are  You  r 
Going  To  Do  ? 

CHAS.  T.  CRAQIN, 

Holyoke,  Mass., 

Thompson's  Bustnes: 

School. 


WAS  THE  PRIZE  WORTH  THE 
PRICE? 

The  True  Story  of  a  Remarkable  Man 

A  crowd  of  all  sorts  of  queer  looking  boys  and 
girls  came  swarming  tlownstairs.  and  outside 
the  doors  of  a  school  house  near  the  Five  Points 
in  lower  New  York.  It  was  not  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful, finely  appointed  school  buildings  that 
now  house  the  multitude  of  children  of 
all  nationalities  who  fairly  swarm  in 
that  section  of  the  great  East  Side,  but 
a  musty,  frowsy,  dl-kept,  dirty,  lowering, 
tumble-down  old  school  house,  fully  in 
keeping  with  the  sinister  territory  in  which  it 
stood.  For  this  was  forty  years  ago,  and  The 
Five  Points  was  a  real  nice  place  for  a  man  not 
to  go  to,  especially  after  dark,  and  women 
didn't  think  of  going  there,  except  the  black- 
robed  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  scarlet  rib- 
boned soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army.  They  go 
everywhere. 

Now  on  the  old  Five  Points  stands  the  fine 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  and  not  far 
away  is  the  splendid  play  ground  of  the 
children  of  the  East  side.  Then  it  was 
the  central  sore  from  which  radiated  five 
sinister  streets  which  reeked  with  every 
known  form  of  iniquity.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  wicked,  good,  dark,  bright, 
sad.  joyous  old  world  is  growing  better, 
not  worse  as  some  dyspeptic  writers  would  have 
us  believe. 

It  was  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  school 
was  out  but  in  gootl  humored,  hot  tempered, 
red-headed.  Miss  Kelley's  room,  there  were 
three  or  four  who  had  been  kept  after  school, 
and  one  of  them,  a  bright  eyed,  rosy  cheeked 
lad  of  eight,  was  manifestly  very  impatient  at 
the  delay,  for  his  shoe  in  the  aisle,  impatiently 
tapped  the  fioor.  exposing  a  bare  foot  in  a  cov- 
ering which  had  neither  sole  nor  upper,  but  an 
apology  for  both.  Miss  Kelly,  looking  stern 
and  rather  tired,  was  correcting  papers  at  her 
desk,  as  the  whoops  and  yells  of  the  liberated 
prisoners  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  thus 
ten  minutes  p.assed.  until  finally  the  rosy 
cheeked  Irish  boy.  with  the  bright  eyes  could 
restain  himself  no  longer  and  he  stuck  up  his 
hand,  half  raised  himself  in  his  seat  and  said. 
"Teacher,  if  yer  going  to  lick  me  I  wish  yer'd 
do  it  now 'cause  I'v  got  to 'tend  to  me  papers." 
The  teacher  glanced  up  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eyes  of  Irish  blue  and  a  smile  she  couldn't  re- 
press and  said:  The  rest  of  you  may  go.  Now 
Timmy.  I  am  not  going  to  lick  you.  you 
can  come  with  me."  She  locked  her  desk,  put 
on  her  hat  and  jacket  and  taking  the  boy  by  the 
hand  walked  up  the  street  a  little  way  to  the 
store  of  Mr.  Isaac  .Moses,  a  gentleman  of  He- 
braic persuasion.  Mr.  Moses  dealt  in  shoes  and 
stockings  and  such  like.  She  took  the  boy  in 
and  said,  Mr.  Moses,  I  want  you  to  fit  Timmy  to 
a  good  pair  of  shoes  and  two  pairs  of  good  wool- 
en stockings."  "Gee!"  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  astonished  youngster.  "I  thought  I  did 
something  and  you  was  going  to  lick  me  sure." 

FORTY    YEARS  LATER 

That  was  forty  years  ago  or  more.  Ten  years 
ago,  I  taught  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Spring  Street,  about  three  blocks  west  from  the 
great  Bowery.  A  picturesque  street  is  the  old 
Bowery  of  New  York.  There  you  see  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  women,  and  children, 
who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Old  World 
to  seek  the  gold  and  silver  that  fiattering  steam- 
ship agents  and  mine  owners  have  told  them, 
lies  around  loose  in  the  streets,  over  here  in 
golden  America,  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by 
anybody  that  comes  along. 


I  used  to  like  to  walk  over  there  afternoons 
and  one  chill  February  day  I  wandered  across 
from  Broadway  to  the  Bowery  and  came  out  just 
opposite  Kivington  Street.  Rivington  Street  is 
the  home  of  the  push  cart  men. 

THE   PUSH   CART   .MAN 

The  push  cart  man  hires  a  two-wheeled  cart 
and  he  himself  is  the  motive  power,  he  fills  it 
with  anything  that  he  thinks  will  sell.  You  can 
buy  anything  from  those  push-cart  peddlers, 
from  a  collar  button  up  to  a  suit  of  clothes  for  a 
sum  of  money  so  small  that  it  seems  impossible 
there  can  be  any  profit  in  it.  and  yet  from  the 
ranks  of  the  push  cart  men  have  risen  some  of 
the  great  Hebrew  houses  of  lower  New  York; 
Jewelry  in  Maiden  Uane.  Clothing  all  over  the 
city  and  especially  Manufacturing  in  the  lofts  of 
the  great  business  blocks  below  14th  Street. 

A    STKANl^E    PROCESSION 

Well  I  got  over  there  at  perhaps  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  to  see  a  long  line  of  men  march- 
ing in  double  file  up  Rivington  Street.  From 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  they  came  into  the 
Bowery,  and  what  a  procession  it  was.  It  was 
February  weather  but  there  were  men  in  linen 
dusters  and  straw  hats  in  the  motely  army  that 
slowly  shuttled  along.  Men  with  fringed  pants 
such  as  John  Barleycorn  generally  bestows  as 
a  mark  of  high  rank  upon  his  most  faithful  fol- 
owers;  men  with  shifty  eyes  and  lowering 
brows  glancing  uneasily  at  the  police  officers 
who  were  stationed  a  short  distance  apart  to 
keep  the  line  steady;  men  with  short  cropped 
hair  and  faces  still  bearing  the  prison  pallor  who 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
hands  off  the  shoulders  of  the  men  next  ahead 
and  whose  feet  made  the  lock  step  of  Sing  Sing ; 
and  the  great  body  of  men.  clearly  the  com- 
posite population  of  the  East  Side,  refuge  of  all 
nations.  When  they  reached  the  Bowery  they 
went  down  a  little  way,  and  then,  two  by  two. 
they  marched  into  the  open  door  of  a  brick 
building  which  stood  near  the  corner  of  the 
Bowery  and  Rivington  Streets.  "They  marchetl 
right  in  and  turned  around  and  marched  right 
out  again"  as  the  poet  says  about  somebody,  I 
have  forgotten  whom.  But  wlien  they  marched 
out  each  man  lo(tked  more  cheerful  and  had  a 
package  under  his  arm  and  a  pipe  and  a  bag 
of  tobacco  in  his  hand. 

TIM   SULLIVAN'S  GIFT 

Now  I  always  like  to  know  what  is  going  on, 
and  so  I  butted  my  way  across  through  the 
gathering  crowd,  and  asked  one  of  the  police- 
men. 1  said,  "What  is  this?"  "Oh,"  he  said, 
"this  is  Big  Tim  Sullivan  giving  out  shoes  and 
stockings  to  the  Bowery."  And  so  it  was.  Five 
thousand  men  and  more,  that  afternoon 
marched  into  the  Sullivan  Club  House  Bowery 
near  Kivington  Street.  Kach  one  received  a 
good  pair  of  shoes,  two  pairs  of  woolen  stock- 
ings, a  pipe,  and  a  bag  of  tobacco,  and  marched 
out  again.  And  Big  Tim  Sullivan  was  the  little 
Tim,  that  red  headed  Miss  Kelly  with  the  kind 
heart  and  sharp  temper,  had  fitteil  out  with 
shoes  and  stockings  that  winter  day,  forty 
years  ago.  The  boy  of  the  Five  Point  School 
House  was  the  king  of  the  East  Side,  the  king 
of  the  Underworld  as  Mr.  Jerome,  the  district 
attorney  hurled  the  accusation  at  him  in  the 
great  campaign  against  Tammany,  which 
elected  Jerome  district  attorney.  For  years  he 
was  the  king  of  the  Underworld,  meaning  the 
thieves,  the  gun-men,  the  pick-pockets,  the 
gamblers,  of  New  York.  And  Sullivan  standing 
on  the  stage  of  Harry  Miner's  Old  Bowery 
Theatre,  said.  "They  say  I'm  the  king  of  the 
Underworld,  and  I'll  take  it,  but  I  don't  mean 
just  what  they  do.  I  mean  the  poor,  the  down 
and  out.  (he  has  beens,  and  the  never  wases." 
And  really  he  had  some  claim  to  the  title,  for  at 
Christmas  these  same  five  thousand  men  that 
tramped  up  there  that  February  day  to  get  the 
shoes  and  stockings— which  they  say  Sullivan 
gave  in  memory  of  Miss  Kelly,  who  had  long 
slept  the  endless  sleep  over  in  Greenwood— 
these  same  five  thousand  men  had  been  up 
there  at  Christmas,  and  had  a  full  turkey  dinner, 
with  mince  pie  and  beer,  and  cigars.  It  wasn't 
all  pure  charity,  most  of  these  men  were  voters, 
and  Big  Tim  Sullivan  controlled  their  votes, 
and  perhaps  he  kept  them  in  line  by  this  mu- 
nificent generosity, 

A  RETROSPECT 

Now,  let  us  go  back  and  see  what  has  hap- 
pened in   the   40   years   that  have  passed  since 


Miss  Kelly  led  the  almost  bare-foot  boy  into  the 
shoe  store  and  fitted  him  out  with  shoes  and 
stockings. 

Timmy  Sullivan  stopped  going  to  school  at 
the  age  of  eight,  at  lea.st  he  left  the  public 
schools  at  that  time,  for  his  father  died  penni- 
less, leaving  a  widow  antl  four  young  children. 
Stern  necessity  took  Tim  Sullivan  out  of  school 
and  with  a  few  cents  he  started  business  as 
newsboy.  In  fact,  he  had  already  started  that 
business  before  he  left  school,  but  at  eight  he 
took  a  stand  at  the  entrance  to  Fulton  Ferry, 
the  crossing  place  to  Brooklyn.  There  were  no 
bridges  then  across  the  East  River  and  there  he 
asserted  himself  to  be  a  leader,  as  he  always  was 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  life.  He  bossed 
the  news  boys  and  made  money.  Later  on  in 
the  night  session  of  Paine's  old  business  col- 
lege, or  from  some  oi  the  other  business  schools 
of  the  city,  he  got  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
and  other  commercial  subjects,  which  proved  of 
great  value  to  him.  He  snon  got  tired  of  lug- 
ging a  bundle  of  papers,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  position  in  the  distributing  room  of  the 
big  papers  of  the  city.  He  became  one 
of  the  business  staff  of  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser and  made  an  upward  step  to  the  Daily 
Graphic,  the  first  illustrated  newspaper  long 
since  out  of  business. 

So  you  see  the  boy  knew  the  inside  ot  the 
newspaper  business  long  before  he  entered  the 
seamy  game  of  politics.  His  entrance  was  not 
long  delayed,  for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
never  drank  a  drop  or  cared  to  smoke  even  the 
miUiest  of  mild  cigars.  Tim  .Sullivan,  or  "Dry 
Dollar  Sullivan"  as  the  boys  called  him,  was 
immensely  popular  with  the  tough  gang  as  well 
as  the  better  classes  of  lower  New  York. 

THE  WHYO  ASSEMBLYMAN 

The  toughest  of  all  gangs  at  the  time  was 
what  was  known  as  the  Whyo  Gang.  This,  the 
predecessor  of  the  gunmen's  gang  of 
the  present  day,  was  made  up  of  young 
toughs  who  hung  about  the  saloons  ancl 
cheap  gambling  houses  of  the  lower  city.  At 
night  when  one  wanted  to  call  comrades  about 
him.  he  gave  the  low.  penetrating  cry  of  Wliy- 
O-o-o.  Now  the  Whyos  were  engaged  by  the 
■County  Democracy  to  do  their  strong  arm  work 
and  they  all  voted  with  that  party.  The  party 
wanted  to  send  a  man  to  the  .Assembly  at  Al- 
bany and  they  could  not  send  one'of  the  gang, 
that  would  be  too  raw,  so  they  went  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Whyos  to  .see  who  would  be  suitable 
to  that  choice  collection  of  young  thugs  and 
they  said  they  would  vote  for  Dry  Dollar  Sulli- 
van. So  Sullivan,  who  had  been  voting  ever 
since  he  was  16  was  sent  to  the  \ssembly  at  23, 
by  the  vote  of  the  Whyos. 

There  have  been  a  score  of  stories  told  of  how 
he  got  that  name  of  "Dry  Dollar  Sullivan,"  he 
never  denied  any  of  them  himself  but  the  one 
most  probable  was  this:  (.)n  every  barrel  of  beer 
the  government  at  that  time  required  a  dollar 
revenue  stamp  and  this  stamp  bore  some  resem- 
blance  to  a  dollar  bill.  There  had  been  a  big  rain 
and  the  revenue  stamps  had  been  washed  off  an 
empty  beer  barrel,  in  front  of  a  town  saloon. 
The  school  boy  on  his  pajjer  route  saw  it  lying 
in  the  gutter  and  thought  it  was  a  dollar  bill,  he 
picked  it  up  and  took  it  into  the  school  room 
with  him.  As  he  stood  before  the  big  Monitor 
stove,  (they  didn't  even  have  steam  heat  in  the 
school  houses  forty  years  ago)  drying  his  reve- 
nue stamp,  the  teacher  said,  "Sullivan,  what  are 
you  doing, "and  he  answered  ".Sure  I'm  drying  a 
dollar,  mam,"  and  so  he  got  the  name  of  Dry 
Dollar  Sullivan.  It  maybe  true  or  not  it  don't 
matter,  but  the  boy  became  at  once  a  power  in 
the  shady  politics  of  the  big  city. 

At  23  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  went  into  the  fight 
against  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall,  then,  as  it 
has  been  up  to  this  year  the  ruling  power  of  the 
city  and  state,  but  the  power  of  the  hall  all 
brought  to  bear  against  this  youth  could  not 
beat  him.  He  neither  drank  nor  smoked  but  he 
had  a  hold  on  the  young  voters  of  his  district 
that  nothing  could  overcome. 

I  don't  know  what  it  was  but  I  suppose  it  was 
the  never  failing  good  humor  that  fairly  radiat- 
ed from  him  up  to  the  very  last  years  of  his  life: 
the  generosity  which  would  take  the  shirt  off  his 
back  to  give.  It  was  the  splendid  and  the 
boundless  energy  which  the  young  fellow  pos- 
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sessed  which  swept  him  triumphantly  in  over 
the  strongest  men  Tammany  coiilci  send  aprainst 
him.  At  any  rate,  young  Tim  Sullivan,  twenty- 
three  years  old,  was  elected  and  immediately 
started  a  saloon  on  Center  St.,an)l  soon  from 
the  profits  of  the  saloon  business,  bought  an  in- 
terest in  an  undertaking  establishment  on 
Leonard  street.  From  this  saloon,  as  the  central 
point,  radiated  the  power  which  made  liim  the 
•'King  of  the  East  Side,  the  liod  of  the  Bowery." 
Big  Tim  Sullivan  was  year  after  year  re-elected 
and  sent  to  Albany  by  increased  majorities, 
nothing  could  defeat  him. 

Now,  because  Tim  Sullivan  didn't  drink  or 
smoke,  please  don't  get  the  idea  that  he  was 
faultless  in  every  respect;  the  most  successful  of 
all  scamps  shun  John  Barleycorn.  They  are 
as  afraid  of  him  as  the  devil  is  of  holy  water,  for 
they  know  that  when  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  's 
out,  and  I  suppose  he  didn't  like  tobacco,  I 
have  known  some  very  promising  rascals  who 
couldn't  stand  the  smell  of  the  "divine  weed." 
At  any  rate  Sullivan  was  all  kinds  of  a  sport,  and 
on  the  race  track,  in  the  lobby, at  Albany,  where 
good  money  was  spent  lavishly  by  the  rail-roads 
and  other  corporations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
got  his  full  share  of  it,  at  any  rate  he  was,  "The 
idol  of  the  East  Side."  for,  was  there  a  man  in 
trouble,  had  he  been  pulled  in  by  the  police  for 
trying  to  clean  out  the  town,  it  was  Big  Tim 
Sullivan  smiling  and  debonair  who  went  to  the 
magistrate  and  bailed  him  out.  and  saw  that  the 
case  was  never  called.  Was  it  a  woman  whose 
husband  had  left  her.  with  a  brood  of  children 
around  her.  it  was  Big  Tim  who  sent  a  load  of 
coal  and  gave  her  a  note  to  the  grocery-man. 
Had  a  gangster  used  the  gun,  which  every 
gangster  carried,  and  killed  a  man  \\\  a  gang 
fight  or  in  one  of  the  Stuss  joints  where  one 
stands  more  chance  of  being  struck  by  lightning 
than  of  winning,  it  was  Big  Tim  of  the  Bowery, 
who  got  him  out,  if  he  was  good  for  anything 
and  had  a  vote,  or  if  he  had  friends  who  had 
votes,  and  so  long  as  he  hadn't  killed  anybody 
of  any  importance  the  case  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Sullivan  distributed 
a  thousand  tons  of  coal,  every  winter  in  the  East 
Side  districts  which  he  controlled.  There  were 
a  score  of  lodging  houses  along  the  Bowery  with  " 
standing  orders  to  give  beds  to  1.5  or  '20  men  each 
night  if  they  said  they  knew  Big  Tim  Sullivan. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  idolized  him  ?  SVhen 
you  think  of  the  coal  and  groceries  and  the 
■money  to  pay  funeral  expenses,  and  the 
dollars  handed  to  this  one  and  that  one,  and  the 
other  one  and  the  bed  in  the  frowsy  lodging 
house  to  the  down  and  out  tramp. 

Mind  yon  they  most  all  of  them  liad  votes,  if 
they  didn't  they  voted  in  the  name  of  some 
dead  and  gone  fellow.  At  any  rate  Tammany 
came  to  Sullivan,  not  Sullivan  to  Tammany. 
They  asked  him  to  become  one  of  the  district 
leaders,  of  Tammany  Hall,  ami  he  did  it  and  it 
made  him  by  far  the  most  powerful  active  poli- 
tician in  the  state,  and  the  Sullivan  Club-House 
Bowery,  near  Rivington  St.,  was  Headquarters 
of  the  Sullivan  clans. 

SENATOR  SULLIVAN 

From  the  Assembly  to  the  state  senate  is  only 
a  step  and  it  was  Senator  Sullivan  sent  there  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  from  the  Fast  Side 
of  New  York.  Sullivan  was  now  one  of  the 
Tammany  district  leaders,  for  when  Tammany 
found  it  could  not  beat  the  smiling,  blue-eyed 
Irishman  it  sent  Tom  Foley,  the  Sheriff,  to 
bring  Sullivan  into  the  fold  and  while  the  big 
man  did  not  fear  the  tiger,  or  the  tiger  master, he 
realized  that  Kichard  Croker  then  the  chief  of 
Tammany  Hall,  could  give  power  that  he  could 
not  otherwise  attain  and  it  was  easier  to  tight 
with  Tammany  than  to  tight  against  it.  He  was 
the  most  skillful  district  leader  in  New  York,  he 
went  to  Dick  Croker  one  night  after  the  election 
when  Harrison  and  Cleveland  were  running  for 
president  and  he  said"Dick.  the  vote  was  Cleve- 
land 478;  Harrison  3.  two  of  them  guys  had 
jobs  in  the  post  oftice.  and  they  had  to  vote  for 
Harrison,  ny  George. I  don't  know  why  that  oth- 
er fellow  voted  the  way  he  did,  but  I  will  fjnii 
out."  Dick  Croker  had  a  face  of  granite,  but 
they  said  his  mouth  widened  just  a  little  as  he 
said:  "I  couldn't  get  any  closer  than  that  my- 
self." Sullivan  used  to  say,  "He  will  vole  the 
way  I  want  him  to  vote,  makes  no  difference 


who  is  up,  even  the  Chinks  \'ote  the  wa\-  1  tell 
them  to,"  for  there  are  quite  a  good  many 
Chinese  voters  in  New  York  and  Big  Tim  Sulli- 
van was  as  quick  to  help  the  Chinaman  in  trou- 
ble as  he  was  anybody  else.  The  newspapers 
pitched  into  him  right  and  left,  they  accused 
lilm  of  every  specie  of  deviltry,  known  to  hu- 
manity, and  people,  his  friends,  came  to  him 
about  it  and  wanted  him  to  tieny  it.  His  ans- 
wer was;  "I  tlon't  care  what  they  say."  and  he 
didn't,  although  he  occasionally  issued  formal 
denials.  He  knew  nothing,  no  matter  what  it 
might  be,  could  turn  the  Kast  Side  against  him, 
and  nothing  could,  even  when  his  mind  was 
wrecked  and  he  lost  his  powerful  grip  on  the 
liandle  of  the  machine. 

THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE  END 

It  was  in  1907  to  the  astonishment  of  every- 
body Sullivan  disposed  of  his  string  of  race 
horses  and  said  he  got  tired  of  being  a  sucker. 
About  that  time  he  decided  he  would  like  to 
go  to  Washington,  as  a  congressman,  and  the 
great  East  Side  promptly  sent  him  there  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  but  he  soon  got  tired  of 
the  game.  He  said  Washington  was  too  far 
from  the  bowery  antl  he  much  preferred  his  club 
house  on  Rivington  street  to  the  hotel-lobbies 
and  club-houses  of  the  capitol.  The  house  of 
representatives  seldom  saw  him.  He  came 
back  after  a  term  and  was  again  seen  at  Albany. 
In  the  meantime  by  a  rare  stroke  of  luck  he  be- 
came assciciateil  in  a  business  which  paid  him 
very  large  sums  of  money.  A  theatrical  man  by 
the  name  of  Considine  and  he  met  in  New  York 
and  formed  a  friendship.  Considine  wrote 
Sullivan  if  he  would  leave  him  85,000  he  would 
give  him  half  interest  in  a  string  of  theatres  he 
controlled,  they  were  cheap  variety  shows. 
Sullivan  gave  him  the  money  and  made  more 
than  a  million  dollars  by  his  partnership  with 
Considine.  At  his  death  lie  owned  t\s'0  or  three 
theaters  in  New  York  and  was  interested  in  a 
string  of  them  clear  across  the  country,  but,  I 
fear  with  all  the  lovable  qualities  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  did  not  come  to  him  so  honestly, 
as  even  through  the  cheap  theaters. 

It  was  in  in  1111'2,  I  believe,  that  a  gambler  by 
the  name  of  Rosenthal  went  to  the  A'eir  York 
Il'orydand  told  a  story  which  made  The  World 
"sit  up  and  take  notice"  and  he  also  went  and 
told  the  same  story  to  the  district  attorney.  Whit- 
man. He  said  he  had  been  driven  out  of  his 
gambling  house,  that  he  had  paid  a  police  lieu- 
tenant named  Becker,  large  sums  of  money 
every  month  that  finally  the  extortion  was  so 
great  that  there  was  none  left  for  him  in  the  bus- 
iness. He  gave  the  ilistrict  attorney  the  names 
of  police  officers  who  collected  the  money  and 
gave  it  to  Becker.    The  district  attorney  said; 

•'Come  before  me  tomorrow  and  make  sworn 
statements  of  this  and  I  will  indict  the  party." 

The  next  morning  about  two  o'clockthis  gam- 
bler. Rosenthal,  was  seated  at  a  table  at  the  Ho- 
tel -Metropole.  corner  of  Broadway  and  -ISth 
Street.  The  gambler's  business  is  night  busi- 
ness and  night  is  like  day  to  him  and  the  City 
of  New  York  around  the  Hotel  Metropoie  is 
like  a  kingdom  of  heaven  in  one  respect,  there 
is  no  night  there.  A  man  he  knew  came  up 
and  said: 

"Rosenthal,  there  is  a  fellow  out  here  on  the 
sidewalk  who  wants  to  see  you." 

Rosenthal  got  up.  strolled  out  through  the 
swinging  doors  of  the  cafe,  four  men  stepped 
up  to  him  and  shot  him  as  coolly  as  they  would 
have  shot  a  yellow  dog,  then  calmly  walked 
over  to  a  waiting  automobile  with  the  number 
plainly  displayed  on  it  and  drove  off  up  town 
leaving  the  murdered  man  bleeding  and  dead 
on  the  sidewalk. 

The  very  coldness  of  the  thing  aroused  the 
whole  city.  If  they  had  taken  him  out  in  some 
back  alley  and  killed  him,  nothing  would  have 
been  thought  of  it,  but  the  whole  thing  was  in 
plain  sight  of  scores  of  people  with  policemen 
walking  their  beats  not  a  hundred  feet  away  and 
there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment.  The 
reason  for  this  was  plain.  It  was  to  scare  other 
victims  who  might  be  tempted  to  squeal.  But 
it  was  a  little  too  raw.  This  man  had  been  to 
the  A'eir  I'ori  World.  He  bad  already  been 
to  the  district  attorney,  and  the  powerful  news- 
paper, and  powerful  district  attorney  together 
were  not  long  in  getting  results.  Becker  and 
the  four  gunmen  are  now  sitting  up  in  the  death 


cells  at  Sing  Sing,  playing  checkers,  and  they 
say  Becker  reads  the  Bible  to  tKem  every  night, 
and  they  sing  gospel  hymns.  They  were  not 
singing;  gospel  hymns  in  the  days'when  Ros- 
enthal's gambling  house  was  in  full  blast. 
Whitman  found  men  higher  up  than  Becker, 
but  he  tlid  not  reach  the  center  of  rottenness 
and  Hnd  the  highest  who  took  their  share  of 
this  money  which  was  paid  by  e\ery  gambling 
house  and  every  illegal  resort  in  New  York. 
And  folks  who  know  say,  that  Big  Tim  Sullivan, 
who  neither  drank  nor  smoked,  lost  his  nerve 
when  he  saw  the  relentless  district  attorney  be- 
gin to  uncover  the  trail  that  led  to  the  men  high- 
est up.  At  any  rate  about  this  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Big  Tim  Sullivan  had  been  taken 
by  his  friends  to  a  sanitarium,  a  complete 
wreck,  and  for  a  year  he  remained  in  this  asy- 
lum or  was  taken  aboard  by  his  friends  to  see  if 
travel  would  not  restore  him. 

;the  wind  up. 

He  came  back  last  spring.  His  friends  said, 
greatly  improved,  and  thev  took  him  up  to  a 
country  place  on  the  line  of  the:New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  a  few  miles  out  of  New  York. 
He  had  a  couple  of  keepers  with  him.  It  was 
their  business  to  amuse  him,  day  and  night,  for 
he  slept,  when  he  slept  at  all.  at  any  otld  time 
that  happened,  and  was  as  likely  to  be  wide 
awake  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  he  was  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

(!)ne  morning  a  keeper  who  had  been  playing 
cards  with  him  dropped  off  to  sleep  and  when 
dawn  awakened  him  Big  Tim  had  vanished  in- 
to the  night  and  an  open  window  showed  where 
he  had  probably  made  his  escape-  For  weeks 
they  hunted  high  and  low.  Report  saiil  he  was 
here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

WHAT  HAPPENED. 

But  let  us  go  back  a  bit  and  see  what  really 
happened  that  night.  He  probably  made  his 
way  past  the  sleeping  keeper  through  the  open 
window  and  out  on  the  railroad  track.  His 
brain  was  bewildered  he  did  not  know  where  he 
was  or  what  was  happening  and  through  his 
troubled  mind  God  knows  what  gloomy  visions 
passed.  He  was  tired,  for  a  great  deal  of  his 
bodily  strength  had  left  him  and  finally  he  sat 
down.  Perhaps  he  tliought -he  was  sitting  on 
the  old  familiar  steps  of  the  Club  House  as  he 
often  did  and  joked  with  high  and  low  as  they 
passed.  Where  he  was  realJj-  sittini^  iras 
on  a  90 pound  section  ofsteeJ  rail  oflhe 
Neir  y-ork.  NewHareii  d-  Hartford  R.  R. 
And  tlien  from  the  east  there  was  a  lightening 
of  the  gloom.  From  the  black  darkness  of  the 
night  a  great  white  eye  loomed  up  and  cast  its 
gleam  down  the  track.  The  shrill  toot-toot  I  of 
the  whistle  followed,  but  the  man  who  had  es- 
caped paid  no  heed  a  single  frightful  mingled 
scream  of  whistle  ami  man  followed  amid  the 
grinding  of  the  brakes,  but  it  was  too  late  and 
the  trainmen  picked  a  mangled  body  from  the 
ditch  beside  the  tracks  and  bore  it  to  the  waiting 
room  of  the  police  station.  It  laj'  there  a  week 
or  ten  days  while  the  Sullivan's  and  the  friends 
were  hunting  high  and  low  for  Big  Tim. 

Then  orders  came  from  somewhere  to  take 
the  body,  which  nobody  claimed  down  to  the 
morgue.  In  the  morgue  lie  the  unknown  dead 
fished  out  of  the  river,  found  in  the  parks  with 
their  brains  blown  out,  those  whose  friends  do 
not  claim  them.  They  lie  tliere  on  marble  slabs 
with  ice-water  running  over  the  face  to  prevent 
decay  and  after  a  certain  length  of  time  if  no 
one  claims  them  the  poor  remains  are  taken 
over  to  the  Potter's  Field  and  buried  there  in 
long  rows  with  the  nameless  dead.  This  body 
had  lain  there  several  days,  and '24  hours  more 
would  have  seen  the  King  of  the  East  Side,  Big 
Tim,  idol  of  the  Bowery,  buried  unknown  in 
the  Potter's  Field,  but  a  policeman  who  had 
been  for  years  on  the  beat  near  the  Sullivans 
club  house  happened  to  pass  through  and  he 
saw  the  face,  for  the  head  had  not  been  injured 
and  crossing  himself  hastily  said  :  It's  Bifi 
Tim!"    God  rest  his  soul !" 

A  tragic  ending  was  it  not.  But  what  a  funer- 
al!  Why  the  whole  Bowery  turned  out  and 
Charley  Murphy,  chief  of  Tammany  Hall  and 
Judge  McCall,  candididate  for  mayor,  and 
SheritT  Foley  and  Congressman  Fitzgerald 
walked  in  their  tall  hats  and  frock  coats  beside 
the  hearse  and  the  Tammany  chieftains  follow- 
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Instructions. 

The  down  strokes  of  the  loop  letters  should  be  straight.  Aim  to  keep  them  narrow.  Let  us  observe  that  the  "b"  ends  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
small  V  and  w.  The  second  part  of  the  "k"  is  the  same  height  as  the  small  letters  s  and  r.  The  lower  part  of  the  "p"  is  squared  afterward  like  the  small 
tandd.    I  am  also  presenting  an  abbreviated  alphabet.    Study  it  closely.    Notice  the  strength  in  all  these  characters.  R.  (jUII-LARD. 


ed  and  the  whole  hoi  polloi  of  the  Bowery 
wept  and  said  "God  rest  his  soul,  we'll  never  see 
his  like  again !"  and  they  never  will  and  a  good 
thing  too. 

W.i^S  THE  PRIZE    WORTH  THE    PRICE.' 

I  have  given  you.  briefly,  the  true  story  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  great  City 
of  New  York  has  ever  produced.  He  hait  un- 
limited power  in  the  territory  he  controlled. 
His  word  was  law  among  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad  in  his  strange  domain.  They  say  he 
was  worth  two  million  dollars  when  he  died  and 
was  the  idol  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  and  admired  in  some  respects,  by  live 
million  more.    The  entire  population  of  Greater 


New  York  had  to  admit  his  wonderful  person- 
ality, even  though  they  considered  it  a  power 
for  evil,  not  for  good. 

District  Attorney  Jerome,  in  the  fierce  cam- 
paign that  made  him  the  holder  of  that  office, 
called  Sullivan  the  "King  of  the  under  world, 
the  patron  of  thieves  and  cut  throats  antl  gam- 
blers." Sullivan  said,  "Jerome  is  an  infamous 
liar.  I  am  simply  the  friend  of  the  friendless, 
the  poor,  the  wretched."  Yet  Sullivan  and 
Jerome  liked  each  other.  Each  was  a  hard 
tighter  and  could  take  hot  shot  without  flinch- 
ing. But,  "Was  the  Prize  worth  the  Price?"  I 
am  not  going  to  say.  I  have  told  you  the  story 
and  I  leave  it  to  you.  It  is  a  grim  story.  More 
tragedy  than  comedy  in  its  lines,  but  there  are 
many  thousands  of  young  men  today  ambitious 


and  imiustrious.  using  no  liquor  for  they  know 
it  weakens  them,  shunning  tobacco  and  loose 
women,  for  the  same  reason,  yet  regartling  the 
acquisition  of  monev  and  power  as  the  most  tle- 
sirable  things  in  all  the  world  an<l  willing  to  go 
as  this  child  of  the  streets  went,  to  any  extreme 
in  order  to  get  money  and  power.  In  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  the  outcome  of  such  effort  is 
pitifully  tragic  in  the  end. 

Asylums  and  sanitariums  are  full  of  such  and 
those  who  do  not  meet  with  open  disaster,  have 
so  atrophied  and  withered  all  the  fineremotions 
and  sensibilities  that  t  hey  themselves,  thougii 
they  die  peacefully  in  bed,  with  weeping  rela- 
tives around  them,  eager  to  divide  up  the  spoil 
as  soon  as  the  poor  corpse  is  given  back  to  the 
earth,  will  say,  "The  Prize  was  not  Worth  the 
Price." 
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Public   School 
Writing 

J.  O.  Peterson, 
Supr.  of  VVritine. 
TACOMA,  WN. 


SECOND  GRAIJE  B 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  sequence  of 
the  work  outlined  in  this  grade,  you  should  read 
over  and  thoroughly  familiarize  yourself  with 
all  the  outlines  given  for  the  First  Grade.  The 
work  in  the  Second  B  Grade  is  a  continuation  of 
the  work  started  in  the  First  Grade.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  manner  or  method,  except  that 
the  size  of  the  writing  is  being  constantly  re- 
duced. Reduction  of  size,  however,  is  not  to 
be  overdone. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  write  easily  and 
freely  with  a  full  swing  of  the  arm,  it  will  in 
most  cases  be  found  necessary  to  have  the  work 
done  at  least  Vi  inch  in  height  for  the  small  let- 
ters, which  will  leave  the  capitals  from  ?i  of  an 
inch  to  1  inch  in  height. 

Remember  that  in  the  First  Grade,  the  time 
devoted  to  writing  has  been  very  limited;  that 
the  subject  instead  of  being  exhausted  has  been 
scarcely  begun.  The  value  of  repetition  in  es- 
tablishing a  habit  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Drill.  CW/;.  DRILL,  in  the  right  way.  is  the 
secret  of  excellence  in  writing  as  in  all  me- 
chanic  arts.  Be  willing,  therefore,  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  principles  of  good  writing, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  applied  properly  later 
on. 

Pupils  in  this  grade  should  come  to  you 
trained  to  handle  the  writing  tools  properly,  and 
should  be  able  to  write  a  few  simple  words 
using  all  the  small  letters  and  a  few  capitals. 
Small  letters  have  been  written  one  space  in 
height  up  to  this  time.  Your  aim  in  this  grade 
should  be  to  familiarize  them  with  all  the  capi- 
tals, to  perfect  somewhat  the  small  letters,  to  re- 
duce the  size  somewhat,  and  to  train  pupils  to 
write  words  and  sentences  with  unity  of  motion. 

In  daily  writing,  use  paper  that  will  permit  of 
freedom.  Note  books  in  which  the  writing  is 
hampered  by  being  limited  to  a  crowded  space 
are  a  detriment  to  the  pupils'  future  writing. 
Use  only  the  pencils  provided  for  primary  writ- 
ing, and  use  them  in  all  the  writing.  Pupils 
should  have  no  other  pencils  in  this  grade  ex- 
cept the  regular  writing  pencils,  and  the  pen- 
cils used  for  drawing.  See  that  your  writing 
pencils  are  in  good  condition  and  properly 
sharpened.  The  lead  should  not  be  cut  away, 
but  should  be  left  blunt.  With  proper  sharpen- 
ing and  care,  this  pencil  will  not  need  re-sharp- 
ening oftenerthon  once  in  four  or  tive  weeks. 
Confer  with  your  principal  regarding  a  satisfac- 
tory means  for  having  this  done. 

FIRST  WEEK 

Review  the  ovals,  "push-and-puH"  exer- 
cises, the  under-stroke,  and  the  over-stroke. 
Devote  this  week  to  training  the  pupils 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  correct 
position.  Teach  them  to  take  pride  in  assum- 
ing a  correct  position  and  using  proper  move- 
ment. The  best  results  are  most  likely  to  be 
attained  by  keeping  the  elbow  clear  of  the  desk, 
having  no  point  of  contact,  except  the  point  of 
the  pencil.  A  little  later,  without  changing  the 
position,  it  will  be  found  when  writing  long 
sentences,  that  the  arm  may  drop  down  until  it 
rests  and  slips  lightly  on  the  desk. 

Heavy  black  lines  are  the  indication  of  pencil 
gripping  and  tenseness  of  muscles.  Light  gray 
lines  are  the  indication  of  easy  and  relaxed 
muscles.  It  is  well  in  this  grade  to  have  a  series 
of  commands,  such  as  are  suggested  in  the  out- 
line of  the  First  Grade  B. 

SECOND  WEEK 

Review  a  number  of  the  simple  words  that 
have  been  practiced  in  the  lA.  Practice  the 
combined  oval  and  "push-and-puU"  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  At  the  command  ONE!  Pu- 
pils take  position,  at  the  command  TWO  I  Pu- 
pils take   pencils,    and  the  command  KKADY I 


Pupils  place  pencil  at  the  point  where  writing  is 
to  begin,  at  the  command  WRITK  !  The  pu- 
pils make  an  oval  space  one  space  high  retrac- 
ing it  eight  times.  At  the  com  maud  CII  AN(iK! 
The  motion  is  changed  to  "push-iiiid-piill"  exer- 
cises without  in  the  least  checking  the  mfjtioii. 
Retrace  the  "push-and-pull"  eight  times,  then 
change  back  to  the  oval,  then  to  "push  and- 
pull,*' and  .so  on.  At  first  carry  this  exercise 
only  half  way  across  the  page;  later,  carry  it 
clear  across  the  page  without  checking  the  mo- 
tion or  without  lifting  the  pencil.  This  is  a 
splendid  exercise  for  training  the  writing  mus- 
cles, and  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  watch  for 
those  pupils  who  slip  out  of  position.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  throughout  this  entire  term  you  be- 
gin each  lesson  with  at  least  one  whole  line  of 
this  combination  exercise. 

Lesson  Tiro.  The  oval  at  the  left  which 
shows  that  the  "O"  finish  was  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  First  the  oval  shown  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  line  was  traced  around  eight 
times  in  the  ordinary  manner,  then  the  capital 
"O"  was  placed  over  it  as  a  separate  mo- 
tion. In  practicing  this  lesson  till  several  lines 
with  the  retraced  oval  and  then  go  back  and 
place  an  "O"  over  each  oval.  Then  practice 
them  by  placing  the  "i)"  over  each  retraced 
oval  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  The  count  for  this 
process  would  be  1234B678  pause  1--2. 
When  the  pupils  follow  this  count  readily,  place 
the  "CJ"  immediately  after  the  oval  instead  of 
over  it,  so  that  the  retraced  oval  and  the  "O" 
will  be  alternate  on  the  line.    Now  make  the  re- 
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traced  oval  only  at  the  left  of  the  line  placing  the 
"O"  over  it  and  tilling  out  the  line  with  "O's" 
as  shown  in  the  copy  slip.  Later  use  the  "()" 
in  a  word,  and  in  a  sentence.  Always  ilemon- 
strate  each  change  from  the  blackboard  and  al- 
ways write  the  word  and  the  sentence  before 
asking  the  class  to  write  it.  Never  write  a  copy 
on  the  blackboard  until  you  have  the  attention 
of  every  pupil. 

THIRD  WEEK 

Lesson  Three.  The  same  steps  that  were 
outlined  for  the  "O"  can  be  followed  in  teacli- 
in*g  the  *'A"  and  "C."  As  the  pupils  ad\'ance, 
less  and  less  work  need  be  ilone  on  the  retraced 
oval,  and  practice  may  pass  on  to  the  letter 
much  more  quickly.  Each  lesson  should  begin 
with  at  least  a  full  line  of  some  preliminary 
tracing  exercise,  such  as  retraced  ovals,  direct 
ovals  or  push-and-pull  exercise  or  a  combina- 
tion of  some  of  them.  In  composing  sentences 
for  the  pupils  to  write  as  practice  work,  select 
something  which  is  of  interest  to  the  class. 
Little  things  that  have  occurred  in  the  class  dur- 
ing the  day  can  often  be  utilized.  The  words 
in  sentences  should  be  kept  simple. 
FOURTH  WEEK 

Lesson  Four.  Notice  the  "E"  and  "D" 
have  been  placed  over  the  retraced  ovals  as  in 
the  previous  lessons.  Notice  where  the  "K" 
starts,  and  that  the  little  loop  is  about  half 
way  down  on  the  left  side.  Note  that  the  finish 
swings  well  up.  In  the  capital  "D"  note  where 
the  toe  of  the  "D"  is,  also  that  in  addition  to  the 
toe  the  "D"  has  a  heel  and  that  when  it  stands 
properly  it  stands  on  both  heel  and  toe. 
In  both  of  these  letters  the  final  line  emls 
with  a  decisive  swing  and  the  pencil  stops 
in  the  air  after  it  has  left  the  paper. 

FIFTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Fjie.  Review  the  push-and-pull 
exercise  and  the  indirect  oval  before  practicing 
the  "P."  Note  that  the  oval  is  modified  some- 
what here,  and  that  it  lies  flat.  Drill  on  this  un- 
til the  pupils  master  the  difference  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  oval.  The  second  exercise  of  the 
first  line  shows  how  this  oval  may  be  attached 
to  the  down  stroke  of  the  "P."  In  counting  for 
such  an  exercise,  emphasize  the  flrst  count  and 
modify  the  tone  of  voice  for  that  part  of  the 
count  which  applies  to  the  oval,  thus:  ONE; 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight.  Alter- 
nate the  exercise  with  the  "P"  by  writing  an  ex- 
ercise then  a  "P"  another  exercise  and  then  a 
"P"  and  so  on.  Follow  the  same  plan  for  the 
"B."  The  count  for  the  "P"  will  be  1-2;  1-2; 
fortlie  "B"  1-2-3;  1-2-3.  The  same  plan  may 
also  be  followed  for  the  "R"  and  this  lesson 
shows  how  to  use  the  capital  in  a  word  «nd  the 
word  in  a  sentence.  In  working  from  this  les- 
son fill  at  least  a  half  page  with  the  "R's," 
another  half  page  with  the  word  "run,"  and  a 
full  page  with  the  sentence. 

SIXTH  WEEK 

Lessoa  SLr.  Note  the  little  arrow  at  the  left 
.side  of  the  oval  which  shows  that  this  is  an  in- 
direct oval.  Fill  a  line  with  the  retraced  ovals. 
Now  go  back  over  the  line  and  place  the  capital 
stroke  over  the  oval  as  shown  on  the  second 
figure.  Note  that  this  stroke  begins  on  the  left 
side  of  the  oval  and  passes  entirely  over  the  top. 
It  will  be  well  to  practice  at  least  a  half  page  of 
these  strokes  placed  over  the  oval,  then  practice 
several  lines  of  the  strokes  separately.  Finally 
add  the  second  strokes  making  the  "H"  and  the 
"K."  Practicing  each  letter  separately  and  use 
them  in  words  and  sentences. 

SEVENTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Sei'en.  Be  sure  all  pencils  go 
round  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  in 
the  first  oval.  .Mternate  the  indirect  oval  and 
the  "N,"  counting  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  for  the  oval 
12  3  for  the  "N,"  filling  at  least  a  page  of  the 
altern.ite  ovals  and  "N."  then  use  the  "N"  in  a 
word  and  later  in  a  sentence.  Follow  the  same 
plan  for  the  "M." 

EIGHTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Eight.  Follow  the  same  plan  as 
outlined  for  Lesson  Seven.  Try  to  keep  the 
"V"  from  becoming  too  narrow  at  the  bottom 
and  too  wide  at  the  top,  note  that  the  "Y"  is  ex- 
actly like  the  "U"  at  least  two-thirds  the  way. 
The  loop  below  the  line  in  the  "Y"  should  be 
kept  short.  The  count  for  the  "V"  would  be 
1  a-  1-2;  for  the  "U"  1-2-3;  and  for  the  "» 
1-2-3-4.  From  forty  to  sixty  of  these  letters 
should  be  made  in  a  minute. 
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NINTH   WEEK 

Lesson  Xiue.  It  will  be  noted  that  since 
the  introduction  of  the  capital  stroke  in  Lesson 
Seven  this  stroke  has  been  useil  in  nine  capitals. 
It  will  be  also  used  in  two  more  capitals,  mak- 
ing eleven  in  all.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  capi- 
tal alphabet  begrins  with  this  stroke.  In  prac- 
ticing the  "W"  keep  the  point  at  the  top  high 
and  spread  the  two  sharp  points  apart  at  the 
bottom.  The  count  for  the  **W"  is  1-2-3:  Note 
that  the  two  ovals  preceeding  the  "X"  are  made 
in  opposite  directions  and  that  their  sides  touch. 
Fill  several  lines  of  the  ovals  made  in  pairs. 
Then  review  the  capital  stroke  and  make  a  large 
six  touching  it  thus  forming  the  "X.'*  When 
turned  up  side  down  the  "X"  should  still  re- 
main a  good  letter. 

TENTH  WEEK 

Lesson  Ten.  Both  the  "Q"  and  the  "Z"  be- 
gin with  a  capital  stroke.  In  the  '"Q"  the  down 
stroke  is  pulled  well  to  the  left  and  the  little 
looi)  on  the  line  lies  horizontally.  The  final 
stroke  swings  below  the  line.  The  word  swings 
is  well  used  here  as  the  stroke  should  end  with  a 
decisive  swing  which  does  not  stop  until  after 
the  pencil  has  left  the  paper.  In  the  "Z"  the 
little  loop  on  the  line  is  small  and  the  shoulder 
on  the  loop  below  the  line  should  not  be  too 
large.  As  many  as  possible  of  these  details  in 
letter  construction  should  be  watched.  How- 
ever, a  light  motion  and  a  letter  that  is  readily 
recognized  is  of  more  importance  in  this  grade 
than  technical  accuracy. 

ELEVENTH  WEEK 

Lesson  Eleven.  After  practicing  a  few  in- 
direct ovals  place  the  "J*'  over  them,  Note  that 
the  "J"  begins  below  the  writing  line  and  that 
the  down  stroke  passes  through  the  oval  near 
the  middle. 

The  count  for  the  "J"  is  1-2;  1-2.  The  top  of 
the  capital  "1"  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the 
"J"  and  the  stroke  turns  and  swings  well  to  the 
left  at  the  base  line.  In  counting  for  the  "I" 
count  One,  Two,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  two. 
■which  gives  time  for  a  little  pause  for  the  finish- 
ing stroke. 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 


cards  by  Parcel  Poet.    Send  for  It  and  e 

3  Hawthorne  Ave.,  West  View  Borough,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Mills, Mr. 

Flickinger.  Mr.  Doner  and  many  others;  of 
our  best  penmen,  use  the  Faust  plan  of 
ruled  practice  paper?  It  is  a  time  and 
money  saver.  Samples  sent  for  the  askins. 
Address 

C.  A.  FAUST 

1024  N.   ROBEY  ST.  CHICAGO 
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1   cttli    make  a  Kuoa    pt-iimaii    >jl    jou    ml 
home  during  ypare  time.     Write  for  my 
free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Oood  Pen 
man."    It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  j^enmanship  by  my 
method      Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp. 
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WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

A  mag^azine  devotetl  to  the  best  interests 
of  shorthand  students  and  teachers,  oftice 
stenographers  and  all  who  write  shorthand. 
Its  commercial,  legal,  medical,  tluency  drill, 
short  cut.  English  and  editorial  departments 
make  It  THE  BEST  SHORTHAND  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

It  has  helped  thousands  to  become  better 
stenographers.    It  will  help  you. 

Published  tireJve  time  a  year.  Suli- 
scriptiuti  price,  $1.  Send  W  cents  for 
sample  and  ask  for  combination 
offers. 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

B.  E.  723  Schiller  BIdg.  CHICAGO 


CARD  VVRITING 

or  loml.'  .•arils  for  16i'  or  two  dozen  tor  2Si-.  .\i 
teii.  Samples  and  terms  to  Agents  for  a  2  cent  st 
;j.   C.   DEW,  CRANBERRY.   W,   VA. 


A  NEW  COURSE 

FOR 

PUNCTUATION 

NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

It  consists  of  4K  lessons  with  no  punctiia- 
iion,  capitals,  or  paragraphs.  The  matter 
selected  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained. 

50  sheets  in  pail  form  to  each  lesson  to 
accommodate  50  students. 

The  cost  of  complete  course  (for  50  stu- 
dents) including  key  in  book  form  is  $5.00. 


TINTSLOPE  PAPER  CO. 

PERTH  AMBOY  N.  J. 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

/e  teach  the  following  branches  by  mail 
SHOW  CARD  WRITING 


Business  Writing 
Ornamental  Wrilin 
Round  Hand 
Pen  Lettering 


Engrossing 
Pen  Drawing 
Automatic  Pen  Lettering 
Flourishing 


SHOW  CARD  WRITER'S  SUPPLIES 

The  famous  Eberhard  Brushes. 
Coast  Brand  of  Dry  Adhesite  Colors. 

(Just  mixed  with  water) 
Coast  Manual,  Text  Book  for  the  Sign  a 

Show  Card  Writer,  $3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  School  and  Supplies. 
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II       CLUBS  RECEIVED     || 
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The  following  partial  list  of  friends  who  have 
sent  in  clubs  durinp;  the  past  month.  Our 
hearty  thanks  are  extended  to  them:  also  the 
season's  ffreetinps. 

H.  K.  Moore.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Temple  Uni- 
versity; \V.  N.  Kvans.  Wheeling,  W.  \'a.,  Busi- 
iness  College;  R.  E.  Wiatt.  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif.,  Lincoln  High  School;  J.  W.  Foote, 
Houston,  Texas.  Massey  Business  College; 
Stella  Canover,  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  Elliott 
School;  E.  T.  Ludowici,  Calgary,  Alta  ,  Pioneer 
Buriness  College:  O.  W.  Seipp,  Lupington. 
Mich.;  E.  L.  Hawk,  Sacramento,  Calif..  High 
School;  R.  \'iergever,  Watlena,  Minn.,  High 
School;  J.  K.  Kincaid,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Muel- 
ler School  of  Business;  C.  H.  Hinchey.  Healds- 
burg.  Calif.;  J.  W.  Alexander,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  Business  College;  D.  L.  McLellan,  Toron- 
to, Ont..  Central  Business  College;  Koch  & 
Dixon.  Missouli,  Mont.,  Business  A;  Normal 
School;  .\.  M.  Toler,  Staunton,  Va..  Dunsmore 
Business  College;  L.  C.  Kline.  Boyertown.  Pa.; 
D.  A.  Krerichs,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Business  Col- 
lege; J.  H.  King,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  King's  Busi- 
ness College;  C.  J.  Styer,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Massey  Business  College;  F.  H.  Callahan,  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio,  Yocums  &  Dover  Business 
College;  L.  C.  McCann.  Reading.  Pa.,  Mc- 
Cann's  Business  College;  C.  A.  Callen,  Tomah, 
Wis.,  High  School;  J.  W.  Martin,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  Tobin  College;  D.  C.  Wiley,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  Mountain  City  Business  College; 
M,  S.  Cheatham,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Business 
College;  A.  F.  Gay,  Halfway,  Ore.,  Fairview 
School;  C.  R.  Wood,  Ubee,  Ind.,  Central  Col- 
lege Com'l.  Department;  Gary  Thomas,  Desh- 


ler,  Nebr.;  J.  A.  Buell.  Minneapolis,  Minn,. 
Business  College;  J.  ( ).  tjanily,  Winthrop, 
Miss.,  High  School;  G.  S.  (iriswold.  Albion, 
Mich..  .School  of  Business;  W.  A.  Smithpeter. 
Salina.  Kans..  Wesleyan  Business  College;  1. 
J.  Kloster.  WinfneUl,  Kans.,  St.  John's  College; 
W.  H,  Nixon.  Berlin.  Ont.,  Business  College; 
\.  V.  Thomas,  Daleville,  Va.,  College;  J.  K. 
McDonald.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Draughons' 
Business  College;  R.  A.  Tresselt,  ButTalo,  N. 
Y.;  G.  W.  Collins.  Big  Kapids.  Mich.,  Ferris 
Institute:  W.  R.  Catton.  Boston.  Mass.,  Bur- 
dett  College;  C.  W.  Jones.  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts, Business  College  :  K.  C.  Atticks, 
Brookline.  Mass.,  High  School;  W.  H.  Howl- 
and.  Chico.    Calif.,  Heald's  Business  College; 

C.  A.  Huff,  Atchison.  Kans..  Business  College: 

D.  D.  Dodds,  Canon  City.  Colo.,  Dodds'  Com'l 
College;  H.  P.  D.  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Bus- 
iness College:  L.  L.  Hartley,  Portland,  Ore.,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Commercial  College;  G.  T.  Brice, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Spencerian  Com'l  School;  P. 
A.  Botts,  Pawnee.  Okla..  Business  College;  C, 
L.  Matheny,  Mineral  Wells.  W.  \'a.;  A.  E. 
Downing,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Pott's  Business 
College;  L.  W.  Gould.  Granite.  111.,  High 
School:  E.  I.  Watkins,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  Business 
College;  Amelia  Kaden.  Boyne  City,  Mich,; 
J.  F.  Bower,  Boise.  Itlaho.  Link's  Business 
College;  Twin  City  Commercial  School.  Me- 
nominee. Mich.;  C.  H.  Havertield.  Lima,  Ohio, 
Business  College:  E.  T.  Sheedy.  Fredonia, 
Kans.,  Business  College;  J.  G.  Moore,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  Heald's  Business  College;  C.  P. 
Bealer.  Bloomington.  111.,  Brown's  Business 
College;  C.  H.  Longenecker.  MuscatiTie.  Iowa. 
Brown's  Business  College;  D.  W.  HofT,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  Com'l  College;  H.  W.  French, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  High  School;  F.  M.  Wenger. 
Findlay,  Ohio,  Business  College;  M.  L.  Yaple, 
Parsons,  Kans.,  Business  College;  G.  A.  Rock- 
wood,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Flastman  Business 
College:  O.  C.  Dorney,  Allentown,  Pa..   Amer- 


ican Com'l  School;  Nina  P.  Hudson,  Orange, 
N.  J..  LeMaster  Business  Institute;  W.  B.  Min- 
nich.  Stoughton.  Wis.;  V.  L.  Dodson,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Business  College;  R.  L.  Johnson, 
Jackson.  Tenn..  School  of  Business;  Irwin  S. 
Light,  Hartford,  Conn.;  R.  E.  Dalton.  Seattle, 
Wash.;  H.  W.  West,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  S.  E. 
Ruley,  Winona.  Minn..  Bus.  College:  M.  A. 
Albin,  Edmonton,  Alta.  Can.,  McTavish  Bus. 
College;  Miss  Pearl  Stephens,  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
Rochester  Rugbies,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Little- 
ford  School:  E.  C.  Barnes.  Denver.  Colo., 
Barnes  Com'l  School:  Paul  O'Hara.  Greenville, 
S.  C.  Draughon's  Bus.  College;  H.  C.  Russell, 
Pawtucket,  R.  1.,  Kinyon  Com'l  School;  G.  P. 
Eckels.  Pittsburg,  Pa..  Brushlon  High  School; 
E.  E.  Spanabel,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa..  High  School: 
W.  D.  Sears,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Drake  College: 
J.  Lee  Owens.  Clarksburg.  W.  \a..  West 
Va.,  Bus.  College;  Don  E.  VViseman.  Parkers- 
burg.  W.  Va.,  Mountain  State  Bus.  College;  M. 
I.  Cabaniss.  Oak  Grove,  Texas;  C.  J.  Harvey, 
Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio.  Harbor  Special  School: 
W.  S.  Seyler,  Baraboo,  Wis..  Bus.  College;  J.F. 
Fish.  Chicago,  lU.,  Northwestern  Bus.  College; 
C.  H.  Melchior.  Toledo.  O..  Tri-State  Bus.  Col- 
lege; J.  H.  Snyder.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Brown's 
Bus.  College;  H.E.  Perrin.  Sunnyside.  Wash., 
High  School;  J.  H.  Treece.  Centralia,  111., 
Brown's  Bus.  College;  Ruby  V.  Hooker, 
Honor,  Mich.,  Platte  Twp.  Schools;  R.  Wilson. 
Schnectady,  N.  Y'.,  Spencer's  Business  School; 
C.  W.  Ludke.  Detroit,  Mich.:  W.C.  Wollaston. 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Business  University;  J.  C. 
Dennis,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  Draughon's  Practical 
Bus.  College;  (j.  G.  Hoole.  Glendive.  Mont, 
Dawson  Co.  High  School;  J.  K.  Renshaw,  Los- 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Bus.  College;  H.  (}.  Brazelton, 
Quincv,  111.,  First  Baptist  K'ight  School;  H.  A. 
Reneau.  Monroe,  Wis.,  Business  Institute;  A. 
H.  Ellis,  York,  Nebr.,  Business  i-t  Normal 
School. 

Occasionally  we  are  favored  with  cards  and 
specimens  from  J.  B.  King,  the  penman 
of  Lubbock,  Texas,  whose  work  is  improv- 
ing and  shows  signs  of  becoming  excellent. 
Some  cards  at  hand  are  quite  elaborately 
flourished. 


'^^^^^:^2^^^?^^'^^?-2>' 


The  signature  above  was  recently  written  of  Mr.  H .  H .  Stutsman ,  44 1 B 
Prospect  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  who  is  past  70  years  of  age.  This  is 
quite  a  wonderful  hand  for  one  three  score  and  ten  years  young.  For  he 
must  be  relatively  young  to  thus  write  such  a  strong  hand.  We  hope  he 
may  favor  us  for  many  years  to  come.  We  have  come  to  regard  him 
highly  because  of  the  correspondence  we  have  enjoyed  from  him  from 
time  to  time  Mr.  Stutsman  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  late  A. 
D.  Taylor  and  had  much  to  do  with  instructing  anil  encouraging  him. 


Just  Think  of  It 

A  copy  of  this  book  for  $L00  with  privilege  of 
returning  it  if  not  satisfied 

The  Book  You  Can  Use 

The  *' American  Method  of  Rapid  Business  Penmanship."  con- 
tains 108  pages  9^4  X  12  inches.  538  lessons.  The  book  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  part  giving  a  complete  course  of  lessons  with 
instructions,  269  lessons  are  for  day  work  and  269  are  for  home  work. 
Each  lesson  contains  from  8  to  15  copies,  making  more  tlian  5000 
copies  in  all.  It  also  contains  120  extra  movement  exercises  in 
designs  two  spaces  high.    My  square  ileal. 

Special  Offer  Plan 

will  bring  >'ou  a  copy  of  this  book  for  Si. 00  and  if  you  are  not  satis- 
tied  return  the  book  and  I  will  send  you  your  money  and  all  the 
extra  amount  you  spend  for  postage  in  sending  for  and  returning 
the  book.  Every  teacher  and  stuilent  of  business  writing  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book.  Circular  containing  32  sample 
lesstins  free.     Read  testimonial  from 

Shaw  Business  College,  Portland,  Maine 

My  Dear  Sir  :  After  a  careful  examination  of  your  "American 
Method  of  Rapid  Business  Penmanship."  I  have  decided  to  use  if 
in  my  penmanship  classes.  I  consider  it  the  most  complete  band- 
book  on  penmanship  that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  examining. 
Please  send  me  one  hundred  (100)  copies  at  your  earliest  conven- 


ADDRESS  C.  W.  JONES,   PRINCIPAL 
Brockton  Business  College  Brockton.  Mass. 


Well  known  penman.  Paul  O'Hara,  (ireenville,  S.  C,  by  W.  D.  Sears. 
Drake  Cbllege,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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T.  H.  MILLER.  Box  7.  Charleston,  Mo. 


A  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

lul  ever  enjojeii  by  this  liiireau.  We  are  going  to 
make  1914  a-reeord-breaker.  Keglstratlons  are  now 
i-omlng  in  for  iiosltlonsforne.xt September.  This  Is 
ranch  better  than  coming  In  at  the  last  moment 
when  the  best  positions  are  tilled.  J»"  'niulhiieitl 
fee.  We  make  a  specialty  of  placing  rotnnierciai 
teachers.  "  Cooil  Teachers  for  (lood  Schools," 
UNION  TEACHERS  BUREAU 
Tribune  BIdg.      iKstabiished  m-71      New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 


Established     com 


ill  City  of  35,000;  present  enrollment  200: 
scholarships  since  September  1st,  S5,000; 
expenses  81,500  per  annum. 

A<ldress  "  Eureka,"  care  Business  Educa- 
tor, Columbus,  Ohio, 


For  Sale 


of  the  best  business 
colleges  in  the  south.  Es- 
tablished thirteen  years.  Population  of  city 
45,000.  Over  300,000  to  draw  from.  No 
other  business  college  within  radius  of  one 
hundred  miles.  Income  S5,000.  A  hustler 
could  easily  double  it.  A  bargain  if  taken  at 
once  .Address  "  M  "  care  Business  Educa 
tor,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  NOW 

Bv  old  reliable  school,  well  educated,  force- 
ful, experienced  teacher  of  Pitman-Graham 
Shorthand,  either  sex.  Full  particulars  first 
letter,  photo,    .\ddress 

OTIS  L.  TREN.\RY,  Kerosha,  Wis. 


YOU  CAN  WRITE  »&0(i  to  sioo.oo  each. 

deiuauu.  Tnrn  vour  itl 
MOTION         int'^  photoplays  that  sell.    No  111 

arv  ahilitv  reqnired.  Yonr  own 
PICTURE      perlen.-ej^.  tilings    with    whk-h    ; 

are  familiar,  these  would  make  g< 
PLAYS  pu-liire    play; 

fi.r  FKKK  illustrated  booklet. 

AMERICAN  AUTHORS    ASS'N 

R-536.  No.  1535  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


I  good  profits.    Send 


If  you  want  a  teacher 
or  a  position;  if  you 
want  to  buy  or  sell  a 
school;  watch  this 
page  or  advertise  on  it. 


FOR  SALE- Good,  small,  prosperous  Busi- 
ness College,  tine  equipment.  Central  state. 
A  bargain.  Address,  C.  W.,  care  Business 
Educ'-itor,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


A  well  paying  Business  and  Normal  School  located  in  a 
city  surrounded  by  rich  agrlcnltnral  district  in  one  of  the 
central  states.  Well  established.  No  competition.  Ex- 
cellent reputation.  Enrollment  last  year  over  25(1- 
Grounds    and   fnUy  equipped   brick    building    included. 


ffji-  positions  in  Commercial 

Departments  for  Public  Schools. 
TWO  all  round  commercial  men  needed  at 
-■  ■'  :  also   rwo  teachers  of  Gregg  Short- 


TEACHERS'  PROMOTION  BUREAU 

Richmond.  Indiana 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  AvhwuE,  NEW  YORK 
RecoinmeDds  colleee  and  normal  eraduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleees 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges 

WM.  O.   PRATT,  MANAGER 


POSITIONS  FOR  PENMEN 


:ial  teachers  who 
to  recomtnend. 
and   are    getting 
for  our  FREE  litera- 


THE    INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY. 
MARION.    INDIANA 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  In  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

national  Scnool  &  Teacners'  Bureau 

4810    LIBERTY   AVENUE. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


POSITIONS     AT     A.LrLr     SEASONS    We  are  constantly 

receiving  emer- 
gency calls  for  commercial  teachers  from  the  leading  high  schools  and  commercial 
colleges  all  over  the  country.  WE  CAN  MARKET  YOUR  TALENT.  FREE 
REGISTRATION. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorponttd)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


R     B.   I.   TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


Is  your  knowledge  of  the  commercial  texts 
aiu'l  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them 
sufficient  for  effective  work?  If  not.  yon 
shouhl  lose  no  time  in  making  it  so. 
We  are  preparing  another  large  class  for  commercial  teaching.  Join  this  class  and  get  ready  for 
a  position  in  September.  1914.  Send  postal  card  today  for  bulletin  giving  particulars  and  list  of 
graduates  now  teacning  commercial  branches  in  thirty-Hve  states  and  foreign  countries. 


ROCHESTER    BUSINESS   INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


Recently  we  receivetl  a  telegram  from  .Supt.  Charles  S.  Meek. 

Boise,  Idaho,  asking  that  we  select  and  send  at  once  an  assistant 

commercial  man  as  good  as  the   man   we  sent  in  September  to 

^^^^^^^^^^^^;ZZ    head  their  (iregg  Shorthand   Department.    Salary,  S1400  for  ten 

months.  We  sent  a  former  lUinoiscommercial  school  man,  who 
had  never  taught  in  a  high  school.  Both  the  superintendent  and  the  teacher  report  entire  satis- 
faction. We  have  already  booked  a  few  choice  calls  for  next  y.-^ar.  Better  let  us  know  your  plans 
early,    "  No  position,  no  pay,"  is  our  mottit. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (  A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist )  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Mass. 


COMME:RCIALr   TEACHERS    WANTED 

For  Public  Schools,  Private  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges,  throughoul  the  entire  West. 
.Vsl'ublisliers  of  "THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES."  we  :ire  in 
touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  in  tlie  entire  svest.    Write  us  lo-day,  for  Free   Buuklet,  sliowiTig 
how  we  place  our  Teachers. 


^Roc/(rAfr  Teachers  AGEJVCY 

£/yrf>/^E  BLD'G,  DE/>/\^£ft,  COLO. 


:      GOOD 

r    FOR  GOOD   ^ 

COMMERCIAL 
TEAGHER5 


To  Lvery  Commercial  Teacher  and 
Every  School  Employer 

1914  Should  Mean  Real  Progress— More 

Efficiency — better  results— a  satisfactory  inrome  ' 
Map  out  a  definite  plan  of  progress. 
and  act!  Such  a  policy  has  brought  us  success- 
has  made  this  Buroau  a  recognized  leader,  An< 
now  we  want  to  help  von.  If  you  desire  a  bette 
position  in  1914.  write  us-  at  once,  so  we  can  placi 
you  on  our  available  list.  Registration  is  free 
Employers,  report  your  vacancies  to  us.  We  servt 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager 


Webster  Grove,  St   Louis,  Mo 
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THE  EASTliRN    PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Penmanship 
Teachers  of  New  York  and  adjoining  states  was 
lield  in  the  Dralte  School,  Trihune  Building, 
New  York  t'ity,  Saturday,  Nov,  'J9th.  First  ses- 
sion was  called  to  order  at  10;ao  A.  M.,  by 
Harry  H.  Huston,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship 
in  the  Pulilic  Schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
There  were  over  eighty  penmen  in  attendance 
representing  seven  of  the  eastern  states.  There 
was  no  set  program,  but  a  general  discussion 
was  had  on  the  following  topics  in  which  all 
present  took  an  acti^■e  part  : 

Teachers'  Meetings;  Co-operation:  Incen- 
tives :  General  or  detailed  outlines  for  Teachers : 
How  to  supervise  all  written  work;  Intro- 
ducing pen  and  ink;  Methods  of  Record- 
ing Supervisors'  work;  High  School  Penman- 
ship. A  number  of  teachers  were  called  upon  to 
give  demonstration  lessons  to  the  following 
classes:  A  class  of  beginners;  a  fifth  grade 
class,  poor  in  position,  penholding  and  move- 
ment; a  fifth  grade  class,  good  in  position,  pen- 
holding  and  movement,  but  poor  in   legibility. 

Dr.  A.  L.  (iesell.  of  >ale  I'niversity.  gave  an 
exceedingly  iBteresting  address  on  "Funda- 
mental Principles  in  Beginning  Hanilwriting." 
He  brought  out  some  new  thoughts  aiul  investi- 
gations concerning  the  psyshological  aspect  of 
left  and  right-handedness,  and  dwelt  ;it  consitl- 
erable  length  on  the  necessity  of  <leveloping  a 
simple  handwriting,  lie  believes  tliat  work  in 
drawing  should  precede  writing  and  at  firs'-  be 
correlated  with  it.  He  makes  considerable  of 
rhythm  in  writing  and  suggests  that  exercises  be 


given  and  a  rhythm  main tainetl  by  sniging(tr  re- 
citing some  of  the  familiar  songs  or  nursery 
jingles.  He  advocates  a  lot  of  large,  free  ryth- 
mical work  (tn  the  blackboard.  He  explained 
the  location  of  nerve  centers  of  speech  and 
writing  and  spoke  against  trying  to  change  left- 
handed  pupils.  He  believes  that  the  so-called 
explosion  into  writing  under  the  Montessori  sys- 
tem is  an  expfosion  into  spelling.  He  showed 
from  the  experiments  in  the  moonlight  schools 
of  Kentucky,  that  adults  can  learn  to  write  in  a 
short  time  if  there  is  the  proper  motive  for  writ- 
ing. He  made  much  of  this  point  and  claimed 
that  writing  for  all  pupils  should  be  made  inter- 
esting. He  advised  as  little  practice  as  possible 
on  uninteresting,  technical,  exercises.  A  desire 
to  write  something  is  an  important  factor  in 
learning.  His  address  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  ever  given  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Osborn,  Handwriting  Expert,  of  New 
Y'ork  City,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  character 
in  handwriting.  Luncheon  was  served  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Drake  School  at  noon  liy 
a  caterer,  during  which  time  a  pleasant  social 
hoiir  was  enjoyed.  The  afternof)n  session  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  various  Penmanship 
problems.  It  was  decided  to  call  the  associa- 
tion the  Eastern  Penmanship  Teachers'  Associ 
atiOTi.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  J. 
.\.  Kirliy,  Bushwick  High  School,  New  Y'ork 
City,  President;  W.  P.  Steinhaeuser,  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship  in  the  Neptune  Public  Schools, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Vice  President:  and  Miss 
Florence  M.  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship 
in  the  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Public  Schools,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer. 

The  next  annual  convention  will  be  lield  the 
first  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1914,  at  a  place  to  be  selected  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  convention  adjourned  at  4 
o'clock. 

W.  P.  Steinhaeuser. 
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Write  today.    Penmansliip  Lesons  by  mail. 

PRICES   RIGHT 

253  W.  66  5TREET  CHICAGO.  ILL 

Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship 

Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  and 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  te-xt  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  ofTers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages.  25c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.   B.   LEHMAN 

Central  High  Sctiool  ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


PENMANSHIP   BY   MAIL 

If  yoQ  want  to  write  better,  at  leaet  expense,  let 
opieSBclentlHcaUy  iirelmreii. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 

BY  MAIL 


atiiral   talent   for  lettering, 
nil  theui  In  the  nei  .     ". 

ets  from  Itaml  made  pen  anil  Ink 
opies,    roiinillns  ont  the    eonrse 
,itli  a  liMlijlieil  set  of  resohitlons, 
Kor  terms,  address, 

P.  W.  C'OSTKLI.l. 

Kngrosser  and  Illuminator, 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  BUlE  , 
Si-ranton,  I'a. 


ACCOUNTING 

Correspondence  instruction  for  Progressive  People 

The  Bennett  -\ccountancy  Institute  prepares  persons  for 
advancement— no  commercial  teacher  or  bookkeeper  should 
rest  contented  until  he  has  mastereil  the  subject  selected  as 
his  life's  work.  It  will  pay  to  do  so.  We  prepare  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  for  Accounting  Practice,  and  for  high  grade 
Teaching  Positions.  Uur  chief  courses  are  Accounting,  Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting,  Advene*  Bookkeeplnfj. 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  ACCOUNTING 

By  R. ).  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 

"C.  P.  A.  Questions  and  Answers."  (Jver  300  pages  of 
Questions  and  Problems  from  leading  states  on  Practical  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Theory  of  Accounts,  Commercial  Law. 
Ready  in  January.  Invaluable  to  Accountants,  Bookkeepers 
and  Teachers,     .\dvauce  price,  S4.00. 

"Pennsylvania  C.  P.  A.  Questions  ol  1912,  with  Answers 
and  Solutions."  Highly  commended  liv  accountants.  Price. 
$1.00. 

"The  Educational  Training  of  an  Accountant".  An  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Certified 
Pulilic  .Vccountants.    Price,  50c. 

"Accounting,  Auditing  and  Methods  of  Building  and 
Loan  Associations."    Price,  50r. 

"The  Analysis  of  a  Balance  Sheet":  thorough  analysis 
of  its  contents,  make-up,  and  net  worth;  delivered  before  the 
Class  in  Credits  of  the  Credit  Men's  Association  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.    Price,  81.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Courses.    Books  sent 
on  receipt  of  price  stated. 


R.    J.    ^enxxatt,    C.    P.    A.. 

1425  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


.^S^3Su^i/n^U^^^^fu:^U^      A 


An  interestingr  picture  taken  as  tlie  students  of  the  Bowling  Green  Business  University.  Bowling  Ureen,  Ky.,  were  leaving 
school  for  lunch,  during  the  Summer  Training  School  for  commercial  teachers.  This  Training  School  is  attracting  teachers 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Nation— and  well  does  it  merit  the  distinction  it  has  attained. 


These  masterful  signatures  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  \V.  C.  Brownfield,  penman,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  University,  and  are  contributed 
as  an  appreciation  to  the  persons  named,  all  of  whom  have  been  a  help  and  inspiration  to  him. 


*^^3Bu^i/neU^iBdiu:ait4^       ^ 


( )r(ler  a  set  of  Gmeiiier's  Krcak  Capitals.  Notli- 
iiijx  better  to  arouse  interest  in  the  I'enmanship 
Class.  Entirely  new.  Every  Penmanship  teacher 
should  have  a  set.  Price  50c.  A.  J.  (imeiner, 
119  Market  St,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


Artiatir  Engroaatng 

And  Penmanship  Display  Specimens 

^Btimatrs  on  Bi;iUimaB  an!)  Sngraning 

Fine  nourish  fresh  from  pen  16x20      $1.00 
Six  post  cards  from  tine  pen  flourishes    25c 

IF    rOU    WANT   THE    BEST.  ADDRESS 

J.  D.  CARTER 

1110  S.  OAKLEY  BLVD.         CHICAGO,  ILL 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  REAL 

J.  B.  King  Penmanship? 

Kvery  railroad  and  traveling  inan  in  America  liatiadiiilr- 
•d  or  heard  something  abont  the  slgnatare  uf  J.  B.  Ktng. 

Send  10<'  and  get  one-cif  the  nnluue  monograms  and  your 
,«n  name  written  in  11  dltTerent  Hays.     Address 

J.  B,  KING 
BOX  885  LUBBOCK,  TEXAS 


Script  Illxxstrsttions 

prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookkeeping  texts. 
C'orresponrtence  texts,  etc.,  in  a  superior  style  of 
writing. 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 

with  inferior  writing.     It  cheapens  your  product. 
For  high  grade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 
S.  E,   LESLIE.  -  LATROBE,  PA. 


ENGROSSING    AND   ILLUMINATING 

Kesolutinns,  Diplomas,  etc.  Estimates  furnished. 
Cards:  20  for  25c.    12  in  copper  plate  script  25c. 


FINE  PENMANSHIP 

Try  our  Superior  Courses  in  Shading  Penman- 
ship. Students  everywhere  are  delighted  with 
our  Fancy  and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen 
written.  Yen  should  educate  for  profitahle  em - 
pioyment,  there  is  money  in  this  work  for  vou. 
Write  at  once  for  full  particulacs  and  free  sam- 
ples of  our  fine  Pen  Art  Work.    Address, 

WORLD'S  COR.  SCHOOL  OF  PEN  ART, 

JUNCTION    CITY,   OHIO 


COURTNEY  5fiEiy2^.l°  ^ 


higher  Salarv 


A  STUDENT  WH  n  )  ' 


apusttlun  with  an  iiMTt-as,- .11  rltty  iit-r  .-cnt  ove 
t  year's  salary.      Man>    have  had  their  salarle 
ise'd  while  taking  my  conrse.    Yon  e 
nr  salary  too  If   you    write  the  Courtney    wi 
n't  delay,  write  today  for  free  Illustrated  Jonrn 

Fr»ncisB.  Courtney,  Box  0  492,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mr.  K.  M.  Conner,  whose  portrait  appears 
herewith,  was  reared  on  a  farm  near  Fairbury, 
Nebr.,  receiving  his  early  training  in  the  rural 
schools  and  on  the  farm.  When  he  was  15 
years  t)f  age  his  parents  moved  to  Western  Kan- 
sas, and  later  on  to  Stratton,  Nebr.,  where  he  at- 
tended the  high  school  in  winter  and  workeil  on 
the  farm  in  summer.  After  graduating,  he 
taught  two  terms  in  a  country  school  and  attend- 
ed normal  in  the  summer.  He  then  entered 
Boyles  Commercial  College,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
After  completing  his  work  he  spent  one  year  as 
principal  uf  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Boyles  School,  part  tif  which  time  was  spent  in 
Omaha  and  part  in  the  Council  Blutfs  branch  of 
that  institution.  Wishing  to  work  further  up  in 
penmanship  he  registered  in  the  Zanerian  in 
the  fall  of  1912,  and  in  the  fall  of  1913  he  was 
elected  to  teach  penmanship  in  the  high  school 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  he  teaches  penman- 
ship during  the  day  and  penmanship  and  book- 
keeping in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Conner  is  a  tine  looking  young  man,  and 
he  is  just  as  fine  as  lie  looks.  He  writes  a  very 
fine  business  hand  and  does  everything  in  first 
class  shape.  The  clean,  moral  life  that  he  lives, 
and  the  thorough  preparation  he  has  made,  and 
is  still  making,  will  mean  that  Mr.  Conner  will 
some  time  be  recognized  among  the  leaders  of 
our  profession.  It  therefore  gives  us  pleasure 
to  introduce  him  to  our  many  readers,  and  we 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  some  of 
his  penmanship  later  on. 

T.  A.  McLean,  formerly  of  the  Latrobe  Com- 
mercial College,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  is  now  the  Edu- 
cational Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Greens- 
burg,  Pa. 

THE  EASTERN  PENMAN,  published 
every  month  by  B.  H.  Spencer,  Palerson,  N.  J., 
a  maga'zine  of  twenty  pages  devoted  almost  ex. 
clusively  to  muscular  movement  penmanship. 
Many  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  United  States 
are  contributors.    Sample  copy  5c. 
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By  H.  C.  kice.  Engrosser,  Kaston,  Pa. 


THE  GMEINER  OBLIQUE  PEN-HOLDER 


►THUMB  FITS  HERE 


peninen.  Every  professional  penman  ami  i 
^Indent  interested  In  I'eninaDsbtp  shonid  own 
Yon    win   enjoy    yonr  wi.rk  and 


Costello  Illustration  on  opposite  page. 

Messrs.  Zaner  I'C-  Bktser. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

(ientlemen— Have  sent  you  this  date  under 
separate  cover,  set  of  resolutions  present- 
ed to  the  President  uf  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  of  Scranton.  by  the  print- 
ers in  his  employ.  This  specimen  is  somewhat 
the  same  style  as  the  last  set  sent  you  only  that 
it  presents  a  more  finished  style  and  carries  with 
it  a  brush  portrait  of  Mr.  Foster  made  by  hand 
from  photograph. 

I  believe  this  specimen  will  prove  interesting 
to  the  more  advanced  student  of  entrrossing. 
The  entire  job  is  done  in  wash  of  Payne's  (jray 
and  Lamp  black  which  mixture  produces  a  beau- 
tiful steel  gray  lithographic  etfect.  To  the  stu- 
dent who  cannot  draw,  the  making  of  the  por- 
trait is  of  course  very  much  of  a  task.  A  very 
good  idea  is  to  outline  the  portait  on  transpar- 
ent tracing  paper  with  a  fine  pen  and  then  with 
a  soft  pencil  cover  the  reverse  side  of  the  trac- 
ing briskly  rubbing  the  lead  over  it.  Now  place 
the  tracing,  ink  side  up.  in  the  proper  position 
on  your  sheet  of  bristol  board  and  retrace  the 
drawing  with  a  hard  pointed  pencil  and  you 
will  have  a  fairly  good  (iutline  of  your  portrait. 
If  the  general  finish  of  the  work  is  in  wash  or 
color,  of  course  your  portrait  should  be  finished 
to  harmonize.  I  find  it  to  be  a  very  wise  pre- 
caution to  outline  the  entire  design  with  a  pen 
after  the  lay  out  is  completed  and  properly  bal- 
anced in  pencil  first.  I'se  a  light  wash  on  the 
pen.  however,  and  not  ink.  The  pencil  lines 
may  now  be  removed  with  a  piece  of  art  gum 
leaving  an  outline  as  clean  as  a  new  pin  upon 
which  to  l:iy  your  color. 

The  Sicftels  letter  in  the  heading  will  be  found 
a  little  tlifficult  to  handle  at  the  outset  but  they 
repay  tlie  worker  for  tlie  time  given  them  by 
their  artistic  beauty  and  style.  The  body  of  the 
resolutions  is  wrought  almost  entirely  with 
Soennecken  pens.  Wherever  color  is  used  on 
the  drawing  it  is  well  to  tarst  wet  that  portion 
with  clean  water,  using  a  brush  to  lay  it  on,  and 
after  allowing  it  to  remain  wet  for  a  few  seconds, 
take  up  the  surplus  moisture  with  a  clean  blot- 
ter. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  color  can  be  handled 
easier  on  a  surface  thus  treated  and  the  tendency 
of  the  color  to  bunch  up  in  spots  will  be  re- 
moved. The  edges  of  the  cloud  effect  in  the 
background  are  drawn  out'with  the  water  brush 
before  the  color  gets  a  chance  to  dry. 

Hoping  the  specimen  and  few  hints  accom- 
panying it  may  be  of  some  value  to  your  read- 
ers who  are  interested  in  engrossing  and  with 
best  wishes  to  all  concerned  believe  me. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

P.  W.  COSTELLU. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  August  16.  1913. 


CIVIL   SERVICE 

Conrfes  for  Gov't.  Exams.  Prii-e  ooiiu'lete  only  8.5,00.  Un- 
excelled preparation  for  City  Carriers,  P.  O.  Clerks.  Rail- 
way Mall  Clerlss,  Dept.  Clerks.  R.  F.  D.  Carrleris.  Fourth 
Class  Postmasters,  Stenographers  and  Typewriters,  Cus- 
tom Honse  and  Internal  ReTenne  positions,  etc.  Sam- 
ple lessons,  valuable  lllnstrated  catalogne  and  fnll'partlc- 
nlars  FREE.     Address 

CIVIL  SERVICE    CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 

TRENTON.  N.   J, 


Made  In  7  and  111  In.li  lenatliM.     PRICK  81.1K1 

A.  J.  GMEINER  119  MARKET  STREET 


holder  than  .\..ii  .■an  « 1th  any  other. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N,  Y, 


TIntslope   Penmanship  Paper 

COLOR-OLIVE  GREEN 

No  iijorc  trouble  with  ^laat  of  writ- 
iafr.  Uaiformitj-  of  slant  assured. 
No  more  trouble  nbout  proper  posi- 
tion of  paper  on  desk. 

Its  just  what  you  have  been  wanting  for 
many  years.  Saves  teacher's  time.  Student 
is  enabled  to  criticise  his  work  and  does  so. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  months 
and  gives  enthusiastic  satisfaction.  Schools 
givirig  repeat  orders. 

Samples  to  school onners  and 
teachers  onlr,    Size  S  1-2  bx  1 1 

TINTSLOPE  PAPER  CO. 

PERTH  AMBOY  N.  d. 
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.^J^u<imt^£aieaafr      ^ 


has  aciiiiiiivl;intaiilupnv[aimc^i.i 
liairiioliAiu u'itli^Hiu^  •MrH  knmxaiiixi^ 
at  IJo'clocli  noouou'^attiiiViiijr'.uHVT-" 
inq  Hie  c'JimmorinonHurKMfromf'loycs' 
of  Hii/J'qxiitmciif;  iiJcicfo.o  fc  it 

of  flic  iicocral  fmiidic;?  jcmprisinq 

tlicS^rintijiQ^T'cparhucul' 

^iiikniia!loiialj|c.^f%i*l'Oinpam! 

^    Jiuifu'.  approcMto  SI*lVj!kVnrj(?.<k'ri'   liu;Mi(_achoR. 
ani^  Mi'u'ulu  kitfi  tHai  tlic  Cjooi-  (■Ci'liitijCt'iV'cucc^ln)  tjif-j  ad 
ii'ill  LOiiliituc  fo  cvfsl' b'cfuvcii  ourcmpliiyoiaiK'>(lici.'iiiployoso|- 
tlk''J'rjii(ii!i/"'?cparhucnl;  imi>  PcitfuvHtor 

\  ^/l^/^llirtn  '"*  ^  marlio}oui-can3csia|.'|.irc>:ialiouoF 
J   I  VvV'-ll'^V,,  lji>  oonoioiis  dch'oii  ihat  u'c  present 

aiHi  jnop.qrossc*  copy  cftkc^sc 


J. I  no 


y^  j^\ 


15  CENTS  """"-'"syo"  12  CARDS 

elegantly  written.  2  cents  will  bring  yon 
information  how  you  can  become  an  expert 
penman  at  home.    Address 

J.  H.  DAVIS 
BOX   106  EAST   LIVERPOOL.    OHIO 


Teachers !    Students ! 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Adams' 
hand  book  of  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic.  It 
makes  Rapid  Calculation  interesting  and 
easy.    Send  25c.  to  day  far  a  copy. 

F.   B.   ADAIVIS 
503  Oonaghey  BIdg.  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK, 


World's  Champion  Penman 

There's  only  one  and  I'm  NOT  it.  but 
send  me  25  cents  for  a  dozen  assorted 
cirds  and  I'll  put  some  of  the  self  termed 
"A\'orId  Champions"  on  a  "way  back"  seat. 

JAS.  E.  BROWN 
SHERIDAN  WYO. 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  AND 
CHAFF 


^. 


BY  UNCLE  BEN 


J 


BETWEEN  THE    PAST    AND  THE 
FUTURE 


The  wheels  of  time  roll  swiftly  on, 
And  now  another  year  is  gone. 
Before  us  looms  another  view — 
"Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new." 

According  to  some  ancient  author- 
ity who  labored  under  the  misfortune 
of  living  in  an  age  where  good  Eng- 
lish was  not  spoken,  nor  taught  in 
the  High  Schools,  "Tempus  fugit." 
And  it  is  a  well  known  fact  attested 
by  the  experience  of  all  that  tempus 
has  always  been  fugiting  without  in- 
termission days,  nights,  Sundays  and 
holidays,  and  presumably  will  con- 
tinue to  fugit,  beyond  the  power  of 
any  lawyer  to  restrain  by  getting  out 
an  injunction. 

And  now  is  heard  the  direction  on 
the  stage  of  human  action  :  "Exit 
1913;  Enter  1914." 

This  event,  betokening  the  outgo- 
ing of  an  old  year  and  the  incoming 
of  a  new  one,  occurring  promptly  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  as- 
tronomers, is  always  sure  to  awaken 
a  great  amount  of  human  interest.  It 
is  made  the  occasion  of  the  unearth- 
ing of  many  old  wiseplatitudes,  preg- 
nant with  good  counsel,  most  of 
which  is  carried  out — and  dumped  in- 
to the  garbage  box. 

Poets  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  land  lift  up  their  voices  and 
cry  aloud  in  soulful  pathos,  holding 
a  poetical  post  mortem  over  the  de- 
parted old  year  and  giving  greeting 
to  the  new  year  in  a  salvo  of  high 
sounding  verbs,  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs that  sing  a  requiem  for  the 
dead  and  a  welcoming  salute  for  the 
new  born  child  of  Father  Time. 

At  this  stage  of  the  journey  of  life 
some  of  us  who  have  our  own  best  in- 
terests at  heart,  look  back  over  the 
past  year  and  note  the  mistakes  we 
made  and  the  dangers  we  encounter- 
ed, hoping  to  make  the  misfortunes 
of  the  past  helpful  influences  in  pro- 
moting more  satisfactory  results  in 
the  future. 

Many  construct  at  this  time  a  new 
platform  of  conduct,  with  resolutions 
positive  and  negative,  defining  their 
plans  of  life  and  action  for  the  future. 

I  have  not  been  addicted  to  the  res- 
olution habit  to  a  marked  degree,  and 
yet  there  are  some  things  I  want  to 
do  better  in  the  future  than  I  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  when  I  put  the 
searchlight  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
train  of  thought  1  discover  many  mis- 
takes and  indiscretions  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat. 


For  instance,  I  would  like  to  go  to 
bed  every  night  with  the  feeling  that 
I  have  not  said  or  done  anything  to 
injure  or  make  unhappy  any  of  my 
fellow-beings. 

1  hope  to  be  meek,  patient  and 
long-suffering,  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  reserve  the  right  to 
defend  myself  when  others  encroach 
too  far  on  my  good  nature  and  dig- 
nity. When  I  am  smitten  on  one 
cheek  I  shall  promptly  turn  the  other, 
and  thus  having  met  the  require- 
ments indicated  in  Holy  Writ,  there 
will  quite  immediately  follow  a  con- 
cussion of  the  physical  forces  of  the 
assailant  and  assailee,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  one  not  being 
strengthened  by  a  good  cause  and 
the  favor  of  the  Lord  will  retire  from 
the  scene  of  action  with  a  body  some- 
what disfigured,  but  with  a  mind 
chastened  by  the  corrective  influence 
of  deserved  punishment. 

I  shall  try  to  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow  unless  I  have  a  note  com- 
ing due,  necessitating  some  strenu- 
ous hustling  on  my  part  in  order  to 
rtieet  it,  enabling  said  note  to  carry 
on  its  face  the  expression  of  the  sen- 
timent:  "I  know  that  my  redeemer 
liveth." 

li  I  have  to  change  my  mind,  I 
hope  to  get  a  better  one  in  the  pro- 
cess, for  it  is  not  good  business  pol- 
icy to  make  a  trade  without  getting 
the  better  end  of  the  bargain. 

I  shall  try  to  remember,  in  my  con- 
tact with  human  beings  that  sour 
looks  have  a  tendency  to  curdle  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  so  I  shall 
always  try  to  look  pleasant,  even  if 
my  looks  belie  my  feelings. 

I  hope  to  form  the  habit  of  using 
simple  and  direct  expressions  in  my 
conversation  with  others.  All  grand- 
iloquent selections  from  my  vocabu- 
lary of  monosyllabic  nomenclature 
by  which  I  may  use  four-story  words 
to  convey  one-story  ideas,  I  shall  de- 
cide to  be  incompetent,  irrevelant 
and  immaterial,  and  shall  promptly 
expunge,  eradicate  and  exterminate 
them,  and  consign  them  to  the  tomb 
of  innocuous  desuetude. 

I  hope  to  keep  in  my  mind  the  spir- 
it of  the  Golden  Rule,  by  doing  as  1 
hope  to  be  done  by.  But  I  shall  keep 
both  eyes  wide  open  to  discover  and 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  other  fellow 
who  is  trying  to  do  me. 

I  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  vain  by  asking  Him  for  bless- 
ings I  am  conscious  I  don't  deserve. 

I  shall  not  be  severe  in  my  condem- 
nation of  one  who  was  tempted  and 
fell,  unless  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that 
I  would  not  have  done  as  he  did  un- 
der the  same  conditions. 

I  shall  not  envy  anyone  who  has 
what  1  haven't,  unless  it  be  the  abil- 
ity and  opportunity  for  rendering 
more  useful  service  for  humanity. 


Being  always  prepared  to  die  will 
not  concern  me  so  much  as  being  al- 
ways prepared  to  live,  and  to  live  in 
such  a  way  that  the  world  will  be 
benefited  by  my  living. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  beauty  is 
only  skin  deep,  I  realize  that  I  must 
not  seek  to  develop  the  beauty  of 
people  by  skinning  them. 

I  shall  always  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  poor  man  who  deserved 
more  than  he  got,  the  wealth  he 
created  by  the  services  of  muscle  or 
mind  being  really  his  wealth,  al- 
though in  other  hands. 

Money  shall  never  be  my  master, 
but  I  hope  to  make  it  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  in  supplying  me  with 
the  necessities  and  comforts  that  life 
requires. 

Recognizing  that  true  friendship  is 
an  ever  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble, I  must  be  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  false  friendship,  which  is  a  nev- 
er present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

I  must  remember,  too,  that  while 
charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  it 
will  be  just  as  well  to  reduce  the 
number  of  sins  and  put  charity  to  a 
better  use. 

A  divine  command  enjoins  me  to 
swear  not  at  all,  and  I  won't,  al- 
though I  may  direct  some  cuss  words 
at  the  nuisance  who  persists  in  tak 
ing  my  valuable  time  trying  to  per- 
suade me  to  buy  something  I  have  no 
earthly  use  for,  trusting  that  the  Re- 
cording Angel  will  be  chuckling 
when  he  hears  me,  and  thereby  make 
an  ellegible  entry. 

I  shall  continue  to  throw  physic  to 
the  dogs,  but  only  to  those  dogs 
against  whom  1  have  a  particular 
grudge. 

I  have  formed  and  shall  try  hard  to 
keep  the  resolution,  never  to  eat  any 
food  that  I  am  conscious  of  not  hav- 
ing honestly  earned.  My  most  inti- 
mate friends  who  have  been  keeping 
tab  on  my  doings,  tell  me  that  judg- 
ing what  I  may  do  in  the  future  by 
what  I  have  done  in  the  past,  my 
fasting  spells  will  be  long  and  fre- 
quent. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  extend  the 
greeting  of  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all 
the  readers  of  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, with  this  string  attached  to  it, 
viz:  that  they  may  get  all  that  they 
deserve  as  the  fruitage  of  meritorious 
conduct  and  faithful  and  efficient  ser- 
vice for  humanity. 


GR AFONI 

The  SMORT-lonahand  of  the  future 

Grafoiii  is  a  simple,  scientific,  plioiietic  short- 
hand adapted  for  general  nse  as  a  substitute  for 
lonnhand.  1 

Tljere  are  only  thirty  letters  in  the  Alfabet— all 
light-line,  script-slant.  Each  letter  represents 
one  English  sound. 

Grafoni  will  enable  you  to  write  from  three  to 
four  times  as  fast  as  in  longhand;  will  enlarge 
your  vocabulary,  and  improve  your  pronuncia-        ' 
tron. 

(jrafoni  is  quickly  learned,  easily  read. 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars.    Address: 

IVEN  HITLOFI 

330  W.  55th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y.       I 
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Read  this  Editorial  from  September  Business  Educator 
^^APPLrlED  SALr£:SMANSHIP'' 

"  Right  in  the  midst  of  summer  we  received  a  good  sized  list  of  subscriptions  from  the  Actual 
lousiness  College  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Mr.  Walter  Luke  sending  the  list.  Mr.  Luke  is  a  pupil  of  that 
Institution  and  a  member  of  their  Salesmanship  Class,  and  the  principal  of  the  school  turned  over 
to  Mr.  Luke  as  a  selling  assignment,  the  task  of  giving  a  talk  on  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 
and  the  list  above  mentioned  was  the  result  of  that  talk.  We  wish  to  congratulate  the  school  for 
originating  the  idea,  and  Mr.  Luke  for  his  successful  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Instruct- 
ion received  and  delivered  in  that  institution." 


The  Business  Educator  might  also  have  con- 
gratulated the  Knox  School  on  the  value  of  the 
text  on  Salesmanship,  as  the  above  school  is  using 
the  famous  Knox  text  book  on  "SALESMAN- 
SHIP AND  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY,"  the  book 
that  has  won  international  applause. 

WHY  IS  THIS  BOOK  SO  EFFECTIVE  ? 
Because  it  reaches  into  the  very  life  of  the  student 
and  shows  him  how  to  harness  and  use  his 
dormant  mental  forces. 

Superintendent  Francis  of  Los  Angeles  recent- 
ly said:  "  Too  many  of  the  schools  to-day  are 
teaching  subjects  instead  of  HUMAN  LIFE  and 
that  is  the  reason  so  many  students  are  neither 
thinkers  nor  leaders." 

ISN'T  THAT  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING? 
Aren't  you  teaching  subjects  rather  than  human 
life?  Aren't  too  many  of  your  graduates  simply 
machines  rather  than  leaders  ? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  philosophy  of 
Salesmanship,  as  we  teach  it,  is  simply  the  phi 
losophy'  of  leadership,  and  that  the  philosopy  of 
leadership  is  the  philosophy  of  success  ? 

IS  IT  ANY  WONDER  that  80%  of  the  men  of 
22  are  only  making  $10.00  a  week  and  at  32  $10.25  a 
week  ?  There  must  be  an  educational  improve- 
ment or  there  will  be  business  bankruptcy.  85'Vi 
of  the  men  of  this  country  are  on  the  verge  of  Effi- 
ciency Bankruptcy  now. 


THE  KNOX  METHOD  OF  MENTAL  EFFI- 
CIENCY and  mental  philosophy  is  today  helping 
to  revolutionize  thousands  of  lives  in  and  out  of 
school. 

THIS  BOOK  TEACHES  how  to  develop  the 
ten  fundamental  qualities  a  man  must  possess  in 
order  to  have  ability  and  a  strong  personality  and 
in  order  to  be  a  leader.  They  are  as  follows  : 
Health,  Honesty,  Open  Mindedness,  Tact,  Know- 
ledge of  the  Business,  Courage,  Initiative,  En- 
thusiasm, Industry  and  Purpose.  It  also  teaches 
how  to  develop  the  five  great  mental  efficiency 
qualities.  Observation,  Concentration,  Analysis, 
System  and  Ambition. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  development  of  these 
qualities  increases  the  mental  power  of  the  stu- 
dent as  high  as  20"ii  in  three  months  ? 

LISTEN,  to  what  the  Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Busi- 
ness College  says  :  "I  have  a  class  of  200  in 
Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency  which 
meets  one  evening  a  week.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  classes  I  ever  taught. 

"It  is  something  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  school 
work,  something  that  instills  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm into  the  student  body." 

ORGANIZE  SUCH  A  CLASS  in  your  school. 
Teach  this  system  of  Mental-Dynamics.  The  re- 
sult will  please  and  surprise  you. 


THE  TEXT  RETAILS  FOR  $1.75.  OUR  PRICE  TO  YOU  IS  $1.15.  WRITE  US  FOR 
SPECIAL  INFORMATION,  OR  A  BOOK  ON  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  KEEP  IT  AND  PAY  US, 
OR  RETURN  IT  AT  OUR  EXPENSE. 

OUR  BUSINESS  IS  TO  HELP  YOUR  BUSINESS. 

4DDRESS  YOUR  LETTERS  TO  THE 

Knox  School  of  Salesmanship  and  Business  Efficiency 

803  OBSERVATORY  BUILDING  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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The  elaborated  start  word  in  this  design  wilt 
require  considerable  thought  anti study.  To  be- 
come a  master  in  designing  scroll  work  one 
must  devote  much  study  to  different  styles 
of  ornament  critically  and  as  far  as  possible, 
the    general    character     of  eaclj     style    should 


be  memorized.  However,  we  would  advise 
all  who  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
ornament  of  different  periods  to  procure  a  copy 
ot  Meyer's  Handbook  of  Design  which  contains 
numerous  illustrations  with  explanatory  text. 

First;peiicil  the  initial  "R"  and  scroll  design 
very  carefully,  giving  especial  attention  to  the 
grace  and  harmony  displayed  in  the  copy.  Be- 
ginners should  imitate  the  design  closely  and 
endeavor  to  memorize  the  forms  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  scroll  work.  Next,  finish  initial 
"K"  in  ink,  leaving  a  little  white  on  the  widest 
partsof  the  letter.  When  this  is  done  carry  a 
thick  line  entirely  around  the  edges  of  letter, 
using  a  number  four  Soennecken  for  this  pur- 
pose and  also  for  outlining  the  scroll  work.  Use 
a  tine  pen  (Gillott  No.  170)  for  treating  the 
light  and  shade  values  on  scroll  work.  Guard 
against  the  use  of  too  many  lines,  as  only  a  few 
lines  are  needed  for  desired  effect.  The  back- 
ground of  initial  and  scroll  work  is  called  stip- 


ple. Where  unevenness  of  tone  is  desired  the 
size  of  the  dots  may  be  made  large  or  small  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  desired. 

The  recnaining  lettering  on  design  should  be 
blocked  in  very  roughly  for  the  spacing.  The 
German  Text  letter,  lower  case,  is  used  on  this 
design  to  show  one  of  the  practical  uses  of  this 
style.  Rule  lines  to  govern  height  about  »«  of 
an  inch  apart,  leaving  a  space  between  the  lines 
~K  of  an  inch  apart.  Write  with  a  No  2  Soen- 
necken pen,  and  aim  for  clean-cut  letters  uni- 
form in  size  and  spacing.  Connect  strokes  with 
a  tine  pointed  pen. 


BE     A.     BA.NXCEXt 

SpleiKlld    opportnnitles  f<ir  conimerclal 

s    and    Ktadents.      Pleasant    work. 

irt  lionrB,  all  holidays  ^iff.  yearly  vac*- 

n  with  pay,  good  salary.     IHploma  la  bIx 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  164  MCUHE  BLD  .  COLUMBUS.  0. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS      Q 


Dzunczic 


"The  Teaching  of  Penmanship"  by  Harry 
Houston,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  the  title  of  a 
manual  for  teachers,  the  price  of  which  is  not 
given,  but  the  value  of  which  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine because  of  the  excellent  amount  of 
splendid  instruction  and  suffgestion  containeil 
therein.  The  text  is  straightforward  and  to  the 
point.  No  one  can  go  through  the  book  with- 
out receiving  valuable  suggestions  and  help. 
Mr.  Houston  is  one  of  our  leading  supervisors 
and  a  student  as  well  as  a  penman. 

"Business  Knglish  and  Correspondence."  by 
Cliarles  R.  Barrett,  Ph.  B..  published  by  the 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Drexel 
Ave.,  and  Fifty-eighth  St..  Chicago,  ni.,  is  the 
title  of  a  103  page,  cloth  bound,  well  printed 
boos  devoted  to  the  subjects  implied  in  the  title. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  mainly  with 
Business  English,  and  the  second  half  of  the 
book  with  Business  Correspondence.  Under 
the  first  half  are  treated  the  elements  of  English 
Grammar,  the  proper  use  of  words,  the  construe 
tion  of  sentences.  an<l  the  ordinary  usesof  punc 
tuation.  I'nder  Business  Correspondence  are 
considered  the  form  of  a  business  letter,  its  style 
its  adaptation  to  varying  business  condition 
and  the  evolution  of  the  "Form  Letter."  Con 
sidering  the  wonderful  tlevelopment  of  corre 
spondence  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  the 
value  (»f  a  letter  in  creating,  seeming  and  main 
taining  business,  books  of  this  type  are  invalu 
able  to  those  who  would  succeed  in  almost  any 
calling,  particularly  in  business  and  profession 
al  lines. 

"Lackey's  Wonderful  Profit  .Marking  Tables-' 
by  Park  R.  Lackey.  1621  Harris  Trust  Building 
Chicago,  price,  S5.U0,  cloth  bound,  pocket  size 
is  a  very  compact  volume  which  gives  "The 
selling  price  required  to  make  any  profit  tlesired 
on  cost  or  sales." 


Uuickness  and  accuracy  are  business  necessi- 
ties, and  these  tables  are  to  encourage  both. 
Teachers  of  Business  need  to  know  the  secret  or 
magic  of  tables,  and  this  little  book  is  a 
practical  presentation  of  getting  results  with  the 
minimum  of  effort  and  time  and  the  maximum 
of  precision. 

"The  American  Method  of  Business  Penman- 
ship," by  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton.  Mass..  price 
SI. on.  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
books  on  Penmanship  ever  received  at  this  of- 
fice. It  is  nine  by  twelve  inches  in  size  and 
contains  one  hundred  and  eight  pages,  printed 
on  a  good  quality  of  paper.  It  contains 
five  hundred  and  thirty  lessons  in  Pen- 
manship and  some  two  or  three  thousand  lines 
of  script  copies.  The  author  has  been  a  recog- 
nized penman  for  nearly,  if  not  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  book  is  an  outgrowth  of 
his  extensive  experience.  The  work  in  its  pres- 
ent form  has  been  in  process  of  evolution  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years.  The  book  before  us  is 
the  fifth  edition  and  is  therefore  the  result  of  a 
number  of  improvements  and  changes  after 
having  been  tested  in  his  own  school  and  many 
others.  The  instructions  are  clear,  practical  and 
concise.  The  copies  are  well  executed  and 
represent  the  happy  medium  between  the  me- 
mechanically  exact  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
slipshod  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  one  could  fail  to  learn  to 
write  well  if  they  would  follow  the  instructions 
and  exercises  in  this  book.  Exercises,  letter 
forms,  words  and  sentences  are  well  graded 
throughout.  The  work  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  student  in  or 
out  of  school. 


SPECIMENS 

Some  very  superior  cards  written  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally artistic  hand  are  hereby  acknowl- 
edged from  Mr.  F.  O.  Anderson,  of  Ottumwa. 
Iowa.  Anyone  seeking  something  really  su- 
perior will  tlo  well  to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  An- 
derson. The  cards  clearly  indicate  that  he  is 
nearing  the  top  notch  in  artistic  card  writing. 


Mr,  J.  G.  Moore,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  quite 
skillful  with  the  pen  in  both  ornamental  writing 
and  free  roundhand.  Mr.  Moore  is  working  for 
our  Professional  Certificate  and  has  almost  got- 
ten his  work  up  to  the  standard. 

J.  A.  Stryker,  the  skillful  penman  of  Kearney, 
Nebr.,  and  whose  advertisement  appears  else- 
where in  these  columns,  favored  us  with  a  num- 
ber of  exceptionally  well  written  cards  in  the 
ornamental  style.  Mr.  Stryker  is  not  one  who  is 
satisfied  with  ordinary  work  but  is  improving 
his  penmanship  as  time  goes  by.  In  fact,  the 
work  before  us  greatly  excels  anything  we  have 
ever  before  seen  from  hie  pen. 

D.  M.  Koss,  who  until  three  months  ago  own- 
ed the  Seymour,  Ind.,  Business  College,  is  now 
president  of  the  Wabash,  Ind.,  Business  Col- 
lege. 

For  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  Meyer  Tarno- 
pol,  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  can  turn  outwork  which  is  really  sur- 
prising in  both  form  and  movement.  He  has 
much  ability  and  surely  could  make  a  success  at 
it.  if  he  were  to  follow  penmanship  as  a  pro- 
fession. 


FREE  TUITIOH  SCHOtARSHIFS 

The  Carnegie  College  of  Rogers.  (>..  will 
grant  to  yon  a  "Free  Tuition  Scholarship" 
for  a  complete  course  by  mail.  Matricula- 
tion fee  S5. 00— Tuition  free.  Apply  at  once. 
Do  not  delay.  Send  your  name  and  address 
today. 

COURSES  TAUGHT  BT  MAIL 

Normal  Penmanship  Bookkeeiunc 

High  School  TypewritlnK  AerlcuUiire 

Proresslonal  Shorthand  Civil  Service 

Physical  Calture  Domestic  Science  Drawing 

Engineering  Law  Real  Estate 

Over  100  branches  from  wbicli  to  select. 

"Free  Tuition  Scholarships"  granted  to  the 
first  applicants  from  each  postoffice.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address— now— today— 
tomtirrow  may  be  too  late.  It  costs  you 
nothing.  "IJo  it  now."  Address, 
Fret  Tuition  Dept..  Carnegie  College.  Rogers,  0. 


Napoleon  said,  "  I  made  all  my  generals  out  of  mud."  Napoleon's  sayings  and  doings  have  furn- 
ished the  inspiration    for  most  of  the  theories  that  have  stood  the  acid  test  of  modern  business  practice. 

Of  course,  what  Napoleon  meant  was,  that,  instead  of  taking  his  generals  ready-made  from  the  mili- 
tary academy,  he  chose  from  the  ranks  such  men  as  were  susceptible  of  development,  and  taught  them 
in  his  own  practical  way  how  to  cope  with  the  best  generals  of  Europe. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Company's  text-books  have  all  been  prepared  for  the  development  of 
teachers  on  the  same  practical  lines  used  by  Napoleon  in  developing  generals.  The  text-book  that  is 
]UST  RIGHT  will  lead  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  student.  Some  text-books  are  useless  except  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  teacher — one  who  has  come  ready-made  from  the  normal  schools,  versed  in  all  the  arts 
of  pedagogy,  and  is  prepared  to  revise  and  explain  a  text-book  which  should  explain  itself. 

Examine  any  of  our  text-books  and  you  will  readily  see  how  any  good  teacher  may  use  it  satisfactor- 
ily from  the  first.  It  is  because  the  book  is  designed  to  teach  the  student  with  the  minimum  of  help 
from  the  teacher. 

Write  for  catalogue  describing  all  the  publications. 


L 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  EAST  18TH  STREET  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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From  the  versatile  artistic  pen  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Brown,  who.  as  an  all-round  pen  artist,  ranks  among  the  few  feremost  of  the  world. 


c^^^ 


I  will  write  your  pAnnc 
name  on  one  dozen  (jAKUO 
for  IK  cents. 


ill 


free    a   pack    of 
amples   and    sand    terms   to 
aeents  with  each  order. 

AGBIITS    WANTEB 

DUAHIV  l/AnUO  cards  now  on  the  market. 
Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different  colore.  Sample  UK) 
xpreas,    75c.    Card     Circular 


COMIC  JOKER  CARDS 

100    postpaid,   25c  ■ 


About  25  different 
kinds.  Many  new. 
.„  »,.,„.,»,».,.,  -^v  ^v.»-  .«.  ^.^.^.  Ink,  GloBsy  Black 
or  Very  Best  white.  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er, 10c.  Gillott's  No.  1  Pens,  lOe.  per  doK  Letsons  in 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp . 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


CPEDCERIAO 

\ILVERED 

Uteelpeo^ 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,40,  41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


HIGH  GRADE 

Diplomas  AND 

CERTinCATES. 


We  furiiish  the  most  artistic  work  promptly  ami 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  NEW  1914  CATA- 
LOC;  shows  some  new  designs  as  usual,  and  con- 
tains much  of  interest  to  the  Diploma  buyer. 
Send  for  it  today. 

A.rt  En||f-ossintf,  Resolutions,  Me- 
morials, etc.  engrossed  in  simple  or  elaborate 
manner.  Prompt  delivery  and  reasonable  prices. 
Special  booklet  of  samples  free. 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

PENMEN,  ENGROSSERS.  PUBLISHERS 
ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


ll^NMNSHjf 


And  all  who  keep 
serap  books  for 
Ime  penmanship. 

work  fresh  from 
the  pen  that  will  surprise  you.  PENMAN 

1  Letter  Finest  Ornamental  Style  75c 

1  Letter  Finest  Business  Style  -  -         ftOc 

I  doz.  Cards  with  your  name  tall  diUereut) 25c 

ai'EciAL  Price  for  all.   81.00  «1.50 

N.iB.    Letters  not  folded.     Sent  in  special  mailing  en- 
velopes readv  for  vour  scrap  book. 
COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  LA  JUNTA,  COLORADO. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript   for   Estimate. 

Twelve    Years  Experience   Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 


High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


ETEBmHIIK 
EWSWIHK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


Thb  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aoc.) 
The  ENGR088ING  Ink  ia  for 
special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(a  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
These  Inks  wiiteblaclc  from  the  pen 
point  and  star  black  forever;  proof  to 
affe,  air,  eaashlno,  chemlcala  and  lire. 
If  your  dealer  doe*  not  supply 
thete  tnka.  Bend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfii  , 
271  Ninth  St.  Bioolvi,  N.  Y. 


YOU   CAN    MAKE     $$$$$$$$$ 

By  lettering  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CLEAB-CUT  LETTIRIUG  with 
(inr  improved  Letterinc  Pens 

PRACTICAL  LETTERING  OUTFIT  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  S  Shading  Pens,  to- 
gether with  two  shades  of  Lettering  Ink,    sample  Show  Card,   instructions,   hgures    and 

j»i  J I  _!■     I       I   I        III     I       i,"'_liaii      alphabets,  sent  prepaid  at  the  special  Introductory 

^T'T^^Tt^^^^fci^MH     price  of  Si-oo. 

V)U     '-  -  -— ■at_-ll'^??L_-g!g:^SF*Vv  "-"^  COLOR-PLATE  COMPENDIUM,  72  pages,  8x11, 

D   TRADE    MARK  ■oiUDlete  Inotrnotiir  for  tlie  Lettering  Pen.  prepalil.  »1. 00.     Modern  Sln»v  Card  Lettering. 

l•^•^l;:u^,  Kt.  ,,  111  [lages,  f'-^'J  for  Pen  and  Brnsh,  prepaid,  «1.1K).     All  goods  gnaranteed  lirst  class  and  reliable,    romjilete 

rataios„e  free     .\ddress,    NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  Ca.,  Dept.  F,  PONTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


ETTER  pens  help  greatly  in  getting  better  results.     You  have 

102   different   shapes   and  points  to  select   from   and   one   of 

them   is  Just  the  pen  i)OU  want.     Samples  of  any  of  our 

styles  on  request.     Tell  us  your  wants.     Regarding  quality — we  have 

noticed  no  competitors. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  COMPANY 

95  JOHN  ST.,   NEW  YORK  CAMDEN,   N.  d. 
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Gillott  s  Pens 


The  Most  Perfecl  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY    PEN,    No.   1 

^^^liimm^  f  pij  u  b  1 1-  M  wmm. 

*CC1     ~       °     GlILOTT'S    _    J 

VICTORIA  PEN.    No.    303 
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DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gilloll's  Pent  have  for  eeventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Bvisiness  Pen- 
men. Kxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gilloll'a  Peoi 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Oillott  ^L  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <ll  CO.,  Sole  Agents 


93  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK 


lUtE  HIGH  ORADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESS 
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DESIGNERS-lLLVSTRnTORS 
0LUMBU^.  Ohio 


No  penman,  teacher  or  student  of  penmanship 
can  do  a  better  thing  than  acquire  at  least  a 
small  penmanship  library.  From  it  inspiration 
and  help  will  be  drawn  that  will  be  worth  many 
times  the  cost.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
endeavor  to  supply  any  book  on  penmanship 
that  is  published. 

The  Zaner  Method  ot  Aral  Movement 
Writing  Complete  Manual,  is  C.  P.  Zaner's 
latest  and  best  work  on  practical  business  writ- 
ing. Contains  the  most  complete  course  of 
copies  and  instructions  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
learner.  112  pages  8x8  inches  in  size.  Cloth 
SI. 00,  paper  cover  50c  postpaid. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Arm  Movement 
Writing  Manual,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  contains 
most  of  the  copies  and  instruction  that  appear  in 
the  larger  work  mentioned  above.  It  is  especi- 
ally adapted  for  the  student,  whether  in  school 
or  at  home.  This  work  is  used  largely  in  com- 
mercial colleges,  high  schools,  etc.,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  best  work  published  for  such 
use.  144  pages,  4x8  inches  in  size.  25c  post- 
paid.   Special  price  in  quantities 

Modern  Business  Penmanship,  by  E.  C. 
Mills,  is  a  book  of  76  pages  containing  a  com- 
plete course  of  lessons  in  accurate  business 
writing,  such  as  has  made  Mr.  Mills  famous. 
The  instructions  are  to  the  point.    Postpaid  35c. 

Lessons  in  Penmanship,  by  C.  E.  Doner, 
presents  a  very  complete  course  in  practical 
business  penmanship  intended  for  business, 
high,  normal  and  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  for 
home  students.  The  author  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  The  book 
contains  98  pages  4x8  inches.    Postpaid  40c. 

One  Hundred  Writing  Lessons,  by  H. 
W.  Flickinger.  A  very  valuable  work  for  all 
who  wish  to  become  finished  professional  pen- 
men. Mr.  Flickinger  has  long  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and  teachers. 
Postpaid  Sl.OO. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing,  by  C.  A. 
Faust,  contains  a  very  helpful  course  of  copies 
and  instruction.    The   author  has  taught   pen- 


manship for  many  years  and  this  book  gives  the 
results  of  his  experience.  Filled  with  ideas  and 
valuable    points.    Postpaid  25c. 

Lessons  and  Lectures  on  Penmanship, 
by  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material  on  penmanship  subjects— too 
much  to  be  overlooked  by  anyone  who  desires 
to  be  well  informed  on  penmanship  matters. 
Contains  298  pages,  and  1000  illustrations. 
Bound  in  boards.   Postpaid  81.50. 

The  Penmanship  Dictionarj-  or  Word 
Book,  contains  over  three  thousand  words  ar- 
ranged to  help  penmanship  teachers  and  pen- 
manship students.  To  illustrate,  if  you  desire 
to  practice  on  words 'containing  the  small  letter 
'"s,"  the  book  presents  a  number  of  words,  such 
as  crisscross,  assures,  assessors,  assassins,  etc. 
Each  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  thus  treated,  long 
words  for  special  practice,  loop  letter  cnmbina- 
lions,  sentences,  a  list  of  nearly  five  hundred 
geographical  names,  difficult  names  for  business 
combinations,  words,  etc.    Price  postpaid  15c. 

The  New  Education  in  Penmansliip,  by 
L.  H.  Hausam.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by 
all  interested  in  penmanship.  Thought-provok- 
ing and  helpful.  Contains  138  pages  5V4X7K. 
bound  in  boards.     Postpaid  $1.00. 

The  Madarasz  Book.  Contains  the  best 
penmanship  executed  by  L.  Madarasz,  who  was 
considered  the  finest  penman  that  has  ever 
lived.  How  he  wrote,  how  he  taught,  etc.,  are 
fully  explained— just  the  things  young  penmen 
who  aspire  to  be  masters  should  know.  It  will 
be  many  years  before  another  book  the  equal  of 
this  in  charm  and  skill  is  produced.  80  pages. 
8?4xliy„  inches,  many  full-page  specimens. 
Paper  bmding  81.00,  cloth  82.00,  half  morocco 
$3.00  and  full  morocco  85.00.    All  postpaid. 

The  New  Spencerian  Compendium  ot 
Penmanship.  This  greatest  of  all  penman- 
ship compendiums  was  issued  in  eight  parts, 
each  part  containing  nine  penmanship  plates 
9x12  inches  in  size.  The  pen  work  on  these 
plates  represents  the  highest  skill  attained  by 
the  Spencerian  authors  when  in  their  prime. 
Parts  three  and  seven  are  now  out  of  print, 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  six  remaining 
parts  can  be  furnished.  Any  one  part  postpaid 
60c.  All  of  the  six  remaining  parts  82.50  post- 
paid. 

Artistic  Alphabets,  by  C.  C.  Canan,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  high  grade  alphabets  in 
business  and  artistic  penmanship,  specimens  of  • 
pen  lettering,  flourishing  and  pen  drawing.  Mr. 


Canan    was  known    as    a    penmanship    genius. 
50c  postpaid. 

New  Zanerian  Alphabets,  by  C.  P.  Zaner 
is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  book  pub- 
lished devoted  to  lettering  and  engrossing. 
Contains  191  pages  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 
Postpaid  81.50. 

Gems  of  Flourishing,  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Starts  at  the  beginning,  showing  the  student 
how  to  make  the  simplest  strokes  and  exercises, 
and  Mnishes  with  a  great  variety  of  designs,  dis- 
playing the  highest  degree  of  skill  yet  attained 
in  this  fascinating  art.    Postpaid  75c. 

Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  presents  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  course  in  ornamental  writing.  Con- 
sidered the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Bound  in  boards.    Postpaid  Sl.OO. 

Zanerian  Script  Alphabets,  by  C.  P, 
Zaner,  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of 
writing  ever  presented  in  book  form.  This 
book  is  a  very  valuable  one  for  all  who  wish  to 
thoroughly  master  penmanship.  It  contains 
116  pages  9x12  inches  in  size.  Bound  in  cloth. 
$2.50  postpaid. 

The  Road  to  Sketching  from  Nature, 
by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a  book  for  those  desiring  to 
learn  to  sketch  from  nature  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  instructions  are  plain,  interesting,  enjoy- 
able. The  work  contains  62  pages  6^2X9.  Over 
fifty  illustrations  made  direct  from  nature.  Bound 
in  flexible  art  linen.    Postpaid  81.00. 

The  Pen  Art  Portoflio,  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  is  a 
portfolio  8%xll:58  inches,  comprising  pen  and 
pencil  studies,  nature  sketches,  portraits, 
sketches  from  life,  figure  drawings,  animal  pic- 
tures, headings  and  initials,  designs  and  title 
pages.  A  book  for  all  who  wish  to  learn  to  draw 
objects,  make  portraits,  originate  initials,  head- 
ings and  title  pages:  create  designs  and  illus- 
trate advertisements  and  books.  It  is  a  modern 
cyclopedia  of  pen  art.     Postpaid  81.00. 

Progress,  a  large  design  known  as  C.  P. 
Zaner's  masterpiece  in  flourishing.  It  is  on  the 
flnest  of  plate  paper  22x28  inches,  and  the  orig- 
inal is  valued  at  SIOO.OO.  Mailed  in  tube  post- 
paid 50c. 

The  Progress  of  Penmanship,  is  a  large 
design  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  22x28  inches,  present- 
ing the  history  of  penmanship  in  a  nutshell.  A 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  design  and  the 
original  is  valued  at  $500.00.  Mailed  in  tube 
postpaid  50c. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  Columbus,  O 
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A  HALF  DOZEN  SPECIAL  PAMPHLETS 

Describing  the  text  and  the  various  sets  of  "  ROWE'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNT- 
ANCY" will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  upon  re(|uest — and  they  are  worth  reading. 

Compare  the  examinations  we  submit  with  those  that  could  be  passed  by  students  of  any  other 
text  and  vou  will  have  an  illuminative  illustration  of  how  much  more  we  can  teach  and  re(|uire  our 
students  to  know  in  a  given  time  than  is  taught  and  required  by  other  texts. 

CompareThe  Subject  Matter  Chapter  by  Chapter 

Of  RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW  with  that  of  any  other  text,  keeping  in  mind  the 
three  cardinal  points  that  any  good  text  on  this  subject  must  possess  ;  (1)  simplicity  of  statement  ; 
(2)  the  distinction  of  law  principles  from  mere  information  matter  and  (3)  examples  for  practice  in 
applying  commercial  law  rules  to  every  day  business  affairs  and  the  verdict  in  every  case  will  go  to 
Richardson's  Law. 

These  books  are  published  by 


HARLEM 
SQUARE 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Wholesale  Accounting      Lyons'Commercial  Law 


Follows  your  beginuing  text.  It  is  an 
intermediate  set  on  the  individual  busi- 
ness practice  plan.  It  teaches  posting 
direct  from  sales  order  slips  and  from 
purchase  invoices,  thus  saving  the  time 
that  would  be  consumed  in  writing  up 
the  sales  book  and  the  invoice  book  in 
detail.  It  teaches  costing  accounting  by 
departments  as  applied  to  a  jobbing  busi- 
ness. It  teaches  how  to  keep  a  perpetual 
inventor}'  by  an  accounting  method,  how 
to  bill  goods  bought  part  on  thirty  and 
part  on  sixty  days  time,  and  dozens  of 
other  important  accounting  practices  not 
taught  in  other  texts.  It  teaches  busi- 
ness as  business  is  done. 


Is  the  text  that  you  should  use  in  your 
law  classes  this  winter.  It  is  accurate, 
interesting, concise,  non-technical,  teach- 
able. It  is  not  voluminous — and  some 
others  are,  objectionably  so — but  it  con- 
tains more  "  law  that  the  student  can 
carry  away  with  him  "  than  any  other. 
This  is  because  of  its  clear  and  concise 
style,  its  judicious  selection  of  essentials, 
its  apt  selection  of  material,  and  its  use 
of  familiar  illustrations  that  appeal  to  the 
student. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  text  or  for  a  good  text  on  any  com- 
mercial subject  address 


LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


J      623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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When  he  goes  out  to  look  for  a  position 

is  the  time  when  the  commercial  student  al- 
ways learns  to  appreciate  the  full  value 
of  a  training  on  the  Remington  Typewriter. 

The  best  positions  are  usually  Remington  positions  and  the 
answer  *'Yes"  to  the  question,  "Are  you  a  Remington  operator?" 
always  means  a  good  recommendation. 

42,216  Remington-made  machines  are  used  for  instruction 
purposes  in  the  schools  of  America — more  than  all  other  machines 
combined.  These  figures  prove  that  the  commercial  schools  know 
what  the  business  world  demands.  The  wise  pupil  knows  it  also. 
That  is  why  the  wise  pupil  always  insists  on  a  Remington  training, 
no  matter  what  school  he  attends. 

R  e  mi  ng  ton 

Typewriter   Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.— cvm7»/rs. 

Arc  you  hunting  a  stenographic  bird  ?  Arc 
you  about  to  choose  a  system  of  shorthand 
to  learn  now  and  to  use  thruout  your  whole 
life  f     If  so,  take  the  bird  in  hand. 

The  Benn  Pitman  System 
of  Phonography- 
is  ready  for  your  immediate  study  and  use. 
You  have  but  to  put  out  your  hand  and  take 
it  as  thousands  of  others  have  done.  And 
when  you  do  so  \ou  will  have  something  that 
is  of  known,  a.scertained  value. 

There  arc  plenty  of  new  systems  that  are 
going  to  become  the  greatest  thing  that  ever 
was  in  shorthand.  Don't  get  lost  in  the  bush 
chasing  uncertainties;  take  the  real  thing. 

For  full  ivformalion  adilrcss  the  publishers 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cincinnati.  ohio. 

Ben.n  Pitman.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  Pri-sident. 


NATIONAL  DICTATION— 

Enables    the  teacher  to  tell  at   a   glance 
whether  the  outlines  are  correctly  formed. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION- 

Contains    special    space    for   writing   the 
notes. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION— 

Teaches  punctuation  in  a  a  novel  manner 
which  never  fails  to  secure  results. 
NATIONAL  DICTATION— 

Drills  the  pupil  in  careful  and  accurate 
work. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION- 

Contains  special  exercises  for  developing 
self-reliance. 

NATIONAL  DICTATION- 

Trains  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself,  that 
most  essential  characteristic  of  the  suc- 
cessful stenographer. 
NATIONAL  DICTATION- 

(Jualifies  the  student  for  holding  the  best 
positions. 

NATIONAL  dictation- 
Is  entirely  different  from  any  other  dicta- 
tion book. 

The  F.  H.  Bliss  Pub.  Co. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 

As  an  up-to-date  business  educator,  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  students  at  heart,  you 
are  interested  in  our  "  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  because 

It  teaches  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy  advocated  and  practiced  by  book- 
keepers and  accountants. 

It  presents  these  principles  to  the  student  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  understand  them,  thus 
insuring  the  best  results. 

It  is  arranged  to  be  taught  with  the  least  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — that  is,  the  unnecessary 
questions  are  eliminated  and  when  the  student  asks  for  information,  it  is  in  regard  to  essential  points. 

The  cost  of  supplies  is  very  reasonable  and  the  course  is  arranged  so  that  any  part  or  parts  of 
it  may  be  used  without  using  the  whole. 

We  want  the  course  to  stand  on  its  own  merit  and  shall  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  you  for  a  thorough 
investigation.  If  you  wish  to  give  it  a  trial  in  theschoolroom,  will  quote  a  special  delivery  price 
on  the  necessary  supplies.  It  is  making  good  in  hundreds  of  schools  and  with  thousands  of  students 
and  may  be  just  what  you  want.      Give  us  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate. 


South- Western  Publishing  Company 


222  MAIN  STREET 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO    L 
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ACCOUNTING 

Correspondence  Instruction  for  Progressive  People 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  prepares  persons  for 
advancement— no  commercial  teacher  or  bookkeeper  shouhi 
rest  contented  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject  selected  as 
his  life's  work.  It  will  pay  to  do  so.  We  prepare  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  for  Accounting:  Practice,  and  for  high  grade 
Teaching  Positions.  Our  chief  courses  are  Accounting,  Cost 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting,  Advancs  Bookkeeping. 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  ACCOUNTING 

By  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 

"C.  P.  A.  Questions  «nd  Answers."  Over  300  paj^res  of 
Uuestions  and  Problems  from  leading  states  on  Practical  Ac- 
roiiiiting.  Anditing,  Theory  of  Accounts,  Commercial  Law. 
Ready  in  January.  Invaluable  to  Accountants,  Bookkeepers 
and  Teachers.    .'Vdvance  price.  $4.00. 

"  Pennsylvania  C.  P.  A.  Questions  of  1912,  with  Answers 
and  Solutions."  Highly  commended  bv  acciiinitants.  Price. 
SI. (10. 

"The  Educational  Training  of  an  Accountant**-  An  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  .\ccountants.    Price.  50c. 


"The  Analysis  of  a  Balance  Sheet";  thorough  analysis 
of  its  contents,  make-up,  and  net  worth;  delivered  before  the 
Class  in  Credits  of  the  Credit  Men's  Association  aiid  Y.  M. 
C.  A.    Price,  Sl.OO. 


R.    J.    '^an.TxaW^    C.    P.   A.. 

1425  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


.y    V. 


HUNDREDS  OF  ORDERS 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  orders  from  Business  College 
Proprietors,  Penmen,  Commercial  Teachers,  and  Supervisors 
of  Penmanship  since  sending  out  my  first  circular  a  little 
over  a  month  ago.  From  the  large  number  of  letters  received 
speaking  of  the  book  in  the  very  highest  of  terms,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  CAN  USE 

This  is  a  book  that  you  can  use  with  entire  satisfaction 
every  school  day  in  the  year.  The  lessons  are  scientifically 
and  systematically  arranged,  and  each  lesson  is  comi>lete  in 
it.self.     My  sipiare  deal. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  PLAN 

Will  send  you  a  copy  of  this  book  for  ^1.00  ;ind  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  return  the  book  and  I  will  send  you  your  dollar 
and  all  the  e.xtra  amount  you  spend  for  postage  in  sending 
for  and  returning  the  book.  Circular  containing  '6'1  satuple 
lessons  sent  free.     Read  letter  from 

S.  E.  Leslie,  Latrobe  Business  College,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  .Tones:  Your  new  Ijook,  "The  .\merican  Method  of 
Husiness  Penmanship,"  is  unquestionabl,v  the  most  complete  book 
ol'ils  kind  in  print  I  have  never  before  seen  in  anv  course  in  bu-ii- 
Tiess  w  riling  the  excellent  variety  of  movement  exercises,  and  ihe 
niiisl  nniieeahle  thing  about  them  is,  that  they  are  all  praelical.  The 
arrangeniein  of  the  different  parts  is  unique  and  the  copii-s  e:irefull\ 
graded  from  beginning  to  end.  No  teacher  of  writing  shouhi  lie 
without  this  most  complete  compendium.  You  should  have  no 
trouble  in  securing  a  ready  market  for  your  hook  among  those  teach- 
ers who  are  looking  for  the  best  to  be  had  in  this  line. 

ADDRESS  C.  W.  JONES.  PRINCIPAL 
Brockton  Business  College  Brockton.  Mass. 


A  NEW  BOOK 


A  copy  of  this  new  Text  Book  will  be  muiled 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  Examination  Price. 
85  Cents. 
We  instruct  teachers  free  by  correspondence. 


■THE  METROPOLITAN   SERIES- 
OF  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOKS 


For  Stenographic 
Department 

Munson  Shorthand 

Typewriting,  by  the  Touch 
Method. 

Practical  Grammar  and 

Exercise  Pad. 
Business  Speller. 
Steno.  Office  Practice. 
Munson  Steno.  Note  Book. 


For  Commercial 

Department 

Theory  of  Bookkeepin,t;  and 
Blank  Books. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Business  Law. 

Letter  Writing  and  E.xercise 

Pad. 
Business  Speller. 
Business  Writing. 


OTHER     BOOKS    IN    PRi:PA.RA.TION 


You  are  interested  in  improving  your  courses  of 
study.  At  least  one  of  the  above  texts  should  interest 
you.  We  have  a  strong  text  for  each  subject  and 
aim  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  best  schools. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  SPECIAL   EXAMINATION   OFFER 

THE  METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

801   POWERS  BUILDING,  37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

O.  M.  POWERS.  President.  ,  J.  A.  STEPHENS,  Vice  President  C,  VV.  REYNOLDS,  Scc'y-Tr 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  GREGG 


SHORTHAND 


^e:s^ 


1895  H  20  schools 

1900  ^m^  200  schools 

1905  ^^^^^^^  1000  schools 

1910  ^^H^^HHHHH^^^^  1400  schools 

1913  wmmmma^m^^^^^m^m^^^^^^^  2500  schools 

In  1895  Gregg  Shorthand  was  hardly  known — lieing  tauglit  in  but  twenty  schools. 
\\\  1913  it  is  the  leading  shorthand  of  America,  being  taught  in  more  schools  than  all 
other  systems  combined.  In  twenty  years  it  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  in 
shorthand  teaching  and  practice. 

Why  has  Gregg  Shorthand  shown  such  marvelous  growth  ? 

Why  has  it  been  able  to  supplant  the  old-time  systems,  strongl}'  entrenched  through 
seventy-six  years  of  propagation  and  teaching? 

Why  have  teachers  of  the  old-time  systems  abandoned  them  to  learn  and  teach 
Gregg  Shoithaiid  ? 

Why  have  schools  that  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand  many  years  ago  continued  to  use 
it  and  become  more  and  more  entluisiastic  about  it  as  the  years  go  on  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  expressed  in  a  single  word — MERIT. 

Without  merit — unquestionable,  demonstrable  merit — from  the  teaching  viewpoint,  the  learning 
viewpoint,  the  practice  viewpoint,  Gregg  Shorthand  would  long  ago  have  been  but  a  memory. 

But  its  steady  consistent  growth  as  shown  by  the  figures  given  proves  its  worth.  As  an  example  of 
this  dominance  :  Shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  1,470  cities  in  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
four  systems  or  text-books  are  used.  Of  these  1,470  cities,  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  in  720,  the  Benn 
Pitman  system  in  275,  Graham  in  91,  Isaac  Pitman  in  88,  and  Munson  in  34.  Twenty-nine  otlier  sys- 
tems or  text-books  are  used  in  the  remaining  262  cities.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is 
taught  in  232  more  cities  than  the  other  four  systems  mentioned  combined. 

(  NOTE — Since  these  statistics  were  prepared  several  months  ago,  181?  cities  teaching  Gregg   Shorthand   have 
been  added,  bringing  the  total  up  to  00.3.) 

The  predominance  of  Gregg  .Shorthand  in  the  private  commercial  schools  is  even  more  striking,  the 
system  being  used  in  more  schools  than  all  the  other  systems  combined.  And  as  a  still  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  progress  of  Gregg  Shorthand — where  new  departments  are  being  introduced  Gregg  Shorthand 
is  adopted  in  at  least  75  per  cent. 

Isn't  this  evidence  of  the  growth  and  popularity  of  Gregg  Shorthand  sufficient  to  induce  j'ou  at  least 
to  investigate  it  !  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  without  merit  of  the  very  highest  order  Gregg 
Shorthand  would  not  be  adopted  and  continuously  used  in  so  manv  schools  ? 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Gregg  Shorthand — or,  better  still,  ask  your  teacher  to  send  for  full  par- 
ticulars about  our  free  correspondence  course  for  teachers. 

I^e  Gregq  Vu6fis£inq  Company 

New  York.  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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The  Best  Shorthand  Text 

TAMALPAIS  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Department  of  Commerce 

Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

MR.  V.  KERSEY,  November  f.,   1913. 

1029  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  understand  you  are  seeking  all  the  information  you  can  get  on  the  question  of  the  best  system  of 
shorthand  for  use  in  Public  Schools. 

You  may  therefore  be  interested  to  know  something  of  our  experience  of  the  past  four  years.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  as  such,  for  the  results  of  the  International  Speed  Contests 
demonstate  the  superiority  of  the  system. 

I  take  pleasure  in  recording  my  conviction  that'as  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  subject  of  shorthand,  irre- 
spective of  any  particular  system,  the  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  "  stands  absolutely  unrivaled,  and  has 
demonstrated  beyond  question  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  best  system  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  the  shortest  time 
and  with  least  labor  by  the  student  and  least  worry  to  the  teacher. 

We  have  one  period  a  day  and  cover  on  an  average  two  lessons  a  week,  thus  completing  the  forty  lessons  in  the 
theory  of  shorthand  in  one  term  of  twenty  weeks.  This  enables  us  with  one  term  of  dictation  practice,  to  reach  a 
speed  of  from  7,')  to  100  words  per  minute  in  one  school  year. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  efticiency  in  the  business  world,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  shorthand 
of  the  future  is  already  settled,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any  known  work  can  even  distantly  compare  with  this  peer- 
less "  Course." 

Please  understand  that  my  one  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  merely  the  expression  of  one  of  the  instincts  of  the 
teaching  profession,  viz  ,  having  found  a  good  thing  the  desire  to  pass  it  along.         Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  S.   STONE, 

Director  of  Department  of  Commerce. 
Sec'y  of  American  Institute  tif  Commerce. 

Send  for  copy  of  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  on  the   Teaching  of  Short- 
hand in  High  Schools,  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,     2  West  45th  Street,    NEW  YORK 

Puhlishers  of  ■■  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.   '  $1.S(),  Adopted  by  the  New   York  Board  of  Education. 


Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand 

A  PRACTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  CLASSROOM  PROBLEMS 
By  EDWARD  J.  McNAMARA,  M.  A. 

Teacher  of  Shorthand,  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York  City,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Methods  of 
Teaching  Shorthand  at  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. 


This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive  teacher  of  shorthand  without  reference  to  the 
system  taught.  It  contains  a  description  of  successful  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  based  upon  sound 
pedagogical  principles.  It  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  on  the  market  and  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
prospective  teacher  of  shorthand  and  lead  the  experienced  teacher  to  analyse  his  methods  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  of  teaching  enunciated. 

It  offers  teaching  suggestions  at  every  stage  of  the  work  from  the  organization  of  the  class  at  the 
first  session  to  the  completion  of  the  course.  It  explains  many  teaching  devices  that  may  be  used  to 
make  the  work  more  efficient;  it  describes  the  elements  of  the  shorthand  recitation  and  discusses  the 
various  types  of  instructions.  An  analysis  of  shorthand  speed  is  given  and  a  workable  plan  is  developed 
for  the  attainment  of  the  "  speed  essentials."  The  book  contains  an  interesting  study  of  the  progress  of 
a  speed  class  from  month  to  month  and  an  accurate  plan  of  measurement  is  set  forth.  In  a  word,  it  is  a 
description  of  the  methods  of  teaching  shorthand  in  accordance  with  modern  pedagogical  principles. 


160   Pag-es,   Cloth,   Gilt,   Price  SI.OO   Postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  Publishers,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  THE  TECHNIC   OF    PADERWESKI 

Entered  at  Colambua.  O.,  Post  Office  as  and  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zaner, 
K.  W.  Bloser, 
Zakeh  &  Kr.o>.E 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

iiblishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  Aue;ust) 
118  N.  High  St..  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  SOcents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English.  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  tlevoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  eilucation.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 


Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re 
ceipt  of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  antiread 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  olfice  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  In 
securing  subscriptions. 


Upon  a  recent  vi.sit  to  Columbus  by 
one  of  the  most  famous  pianists  of 
our  time,  we  quote  the  following;  from 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  concerning 
Ijjnace  Ian  Padereweski: 

Leschetizky,  a  man  of  keenest  intellect,  never 
loses  an  opportunity  in  speaking  of  Paderweski 
to  tell  you  that  "had  Pjderweski  not  chosen 
music  as  a  profession  he  would  have  won  fame 
and  tiistinction  in  no  matter  what  he  tixed  upon 
as  a  vocation.  "  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
Leschetizky's  estimate  of  Paderweski's  intel- 
lectual, spiritual  and  musical  caliber  is  a  just 
one.  Certainly  he  has  said  many  times  that  it 
is  only  through  the  most  constant  practice  that 
he  has  achieved  his  results. 

"Even  after  he  had  become  a  well-known  ar- 
tist he  continueil  his  rigorous  training  though 
he  finally  decided  that  while  he  was  on  a  tour 
he  must  resign  himself  to  the  "idleness"  of  four 
hours  a  day  practice. 

"In  a  certain  city  which  he  visited,  two  rr.usic 
students,  greatly  entranced  by  his  wonderful 
playing,  decided  that  they  might  learn  some- 
thing of  his  secret  if  thev  coulcl  hear  him  prac- 
tice. To  ask  permission  to  be  in  the  same  room 
with  hini  was.  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
Thev  therefore,  through  pleading  and  bribery, 
persuaded  the  clerk  of  ttie  hotel  where  he  was 
staying  tci  give  them  a  room  next  him.  Estab- 
lished therein,  they  opened  the  window  and 
waited  patiently.  About  midnight  their  vigil 
was  rewarded.    Paderweski   went  to  the  piano 


With  bated  breath  they  listened.  He  began  to 
play— ncithing  more  inspiring  than  scales.  He 
played  scales  for  hours.  They  finally  dropped 
asleep,  and  when  they  awoke  he  was  still  play- 
ing scales." 

Paderweski's  consummate  skill  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  rigor- 
ous self-training  and  denial,  for  with- 
out his  patient  and  persevering  toil, 
his  genious  would  have  been  erratic, 
uncertain  and  fitful.  And  so  it  is  in 
the  technic  of  penmanship.  He  who 
would  master  it  and  retain  it  must 
work,  work,  work.  And  he  who  does 
not  take  pleasure  in  the  work  that 
penmanship  exacts  need  never  fear 
of  being  a  master  of  the  pen.  For 
the  technical  difficulties  involved  in 
the  art  of  writing  are  quite  as  diffi- 
cult, exhausting  and  exacting  as  the 
technic  of  the  piano,  so  far  as  the 
manual  part  is  concerned.  We  read- 
ily admit  that  there  is  less  thought  of 
an  intellectual  type  necessary  in  pen- 
manship than  in  rendering  many 
difficult  musical  compositions.  Vet 
it  is  not  so  much  of  lesser  intellectual 
type,  as  it  is  of  a  different  intellect- 
ual type,  involving  form  and  grace  in 
writing  instead  of  tone  and  tune  as 
in  music. 


Ye  Olde  Time  Valentine,  by  H.  S.  Blanchard, 

Penman   in   Coast   College    of    Lettering,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif. 


ENGROSSING 

The  contribution  comprising  text  and  illustra- 
tion from  E.  L.  Brown  in  this  number  is  espe- 
cially valuable  to  students  of  engrossing.  Mr. 
Brown  has  the  exceptional  ability  of  combining 
instruction  with  art  in  a  most  attractive  and  ar- 
tistic manner.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
page  is  worth  serious  consideration  on  the  part 
of  all  who  would  learn  to  combine  the  elements 
of  a  design  in  an  attractive  composition.  This 
is  not  so  much  skill  as  it  is  judgment.  It  means 
a  combination  of  taste  or  talent  and  training  or 
education.  For,  no  matter  whether  Mr.  Brown 
inherited  little  or  much  talent,  he  has  supple- 
mented it  and  fortified  it  by  years  of  study  and 
practice,  much  of  which  study  has  been  art  in 
general,  such  as  painting,  ornament  design,  etc. 
Without  this  art,  instinct  and  training  he  could 
not  bring  to  our  columns  month  after  month  the 
harmonious,  artistic  and  skillful  contributions 
that  is  his  unfailing  custom. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

By  V.  E.  Madray,  Ralston.  Commercial 
High  School,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

1013    OFFICERS 

^'resident,  M.  A.  Adams,  Marietta,  O. 
Vice-Pres.,  E.  G.  Miller,  Pittsburgh. 
Secretary,  V.  E.  Madray,   Pittsburgh. 

1914    OFFICERS 

President,  E.  G.  Miller.  Pittsburg. 
Vice  Pres.,  V.  E.  Madray,  Pittsburg. 
Secretary,  Geo.  A.  Race,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

You  have  often  heard  as  well  as  preached, 
sermons  on  success  or  fortune.  You  know 
how  it  is  to  sit  and  listen  when  the  other 
fellow  is  handing  it  to  you  on  both  sides  of 
the  cranium.  Sounds  just  like  getting 
money  from  home  when  you  did  not  write 
for  it.  Well,  you  know  very  well  just  about 
how  it  sounds  and  perhaps  you  say  the 
same  things  you  used  to  say,  "there  is  no 
need  of  Pete  trying.''  The  National  Pen- 
manship Teachers'  Association  had  one  of 
tho'ie  grand  old  meetings.  The  jolly  good 
fellows  from  homes  afar  were  there  to  shake 
hands  with  you  and  everybody.  Did  you 
ever  feel  that  firm,  warm,  even  clasp  that 
met  yours  frankly  and  fearlessly  and  that 
sent  a  magnetic  thrill  through  yours?  That 
is  the  clasp  of  a  hand  whose  whole  message 
is  one  of  vitality  and  power.  That  was  the 
way  most  of  the  fellows  felt  while  they  were 
there,  and  really  when  they  were  speeding 
on  the  various  trains  that  carried  them 
away,  I  can  imagine  they  were  really  say- 
ing, "fortune  has  knocked  at  my  door  once 
more." 

The  Business  Teachers  Met  With  the 
Penmanship  Teachers 

The  modest  and  unassuming  president 
gave  his  message  and  by  the  time  he  had 
finished  every  one  fully  realized  that  the 
old  time  spirit  was  singing,  "I  shall  never 
forsake  Thee."  He  made  it  very  pointed 
that  the  time  of  the  teacher,  who  knew 
nothing    but    penmanship,  had   passed.     He 


seemed  to  hold  out  his  hand  pityingly  to  the 
man  who  looked  to  penmanship  as  his  only 
resource.  He  made  it  very  emphatic  that 
the  'litOO  and  now  penman  '  with  his  nerv- 
ous energy  and  enthusiasm  reaching  out  for 
a  broader  education  was  the  one  who  would 
nip  the  bud  on  the  coming  May  Morn. 

The  winds  of  the  western  plains  brought 
us  the  next  on  the  program.  Health,  Enthu- 
siasm and  Efficiency,  by  J.  .A.  Stryker. 
Kearney,  Nebraska.  He  was  bubbling  over 
with  his  subject  and  made  frequent  refer- 
ence 10  great  teachers  of  the  oldest  ancient 
classical  nations.  He  believes  that  we 
should  develop  the  body  and  mind  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  the  mind  will  hold  in 
sway  the  brute  nature.  He  does  not  hold 
to  the  idea  that  the  gymnasium  is  the  only 
place  to  develop  the  body,  but  instead  pre- 
scribed walking  in  the  open  or  any  exercise 
that  will  bring  into  action  the  various  parts 
of  the  body.  He  would  have  you  make 
play  out  of  your  work  so  as  to  take  the  place 
of  the  high  price  tonics  imported  all  the 
way  from  Germany.  He  believes  in  exer- 
cising the  mind  by  reading  the  best  books 
and  magazines  to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  world.  For  ease,  poise,  and  culture, 
he  would  have  you  study  drawing  and  mu- 
sic. He  places  a  premium  on  manhood 
and  womanhood  and  keeps  that  uppermost 
in  the  eye  of  the  child  while  the  course  or 
subject  is  being  pursued. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  about  the 
young  student  that  was  to  graduate  from  a 
theological  seminary  and  the  Professor  that 
handed  him  the  theme  "Lazarus"  as  the 
speaker  went  to  the  rostrum  to  speak?  He 
repeated,  time  after  time,  "Lazarus  climbed 
up  a  sycamore,"  until  finally  he  thought  it 
was  about  time  for  him  to  stop  and  then  he 
said  "Lazarus  climbed  down  out  of  the 
sycamore  tree  and  that  is  what  I  am  going 
to  do."  Well  now  do  not  think  anything 
like  this  happened  to  the  next  speaker,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Henning,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for  he 
handled  his  subject  in  a  quiet  and  pleasing 
manner.  He  had  his  subject  beforehand  but 
talked  without  paper  and  told  the  would-be 
penmanites  how  to  handle  large  writing 
classes  where  new  pupils  were  entering  al- 
most daily  and  must  work  along    with    other 


students  who  have  been  in  the  class  three  of 
four  months.  He  divides  his  class  in  two 
sections  and  assigns  work  for  the  different 
sections.  The  beginners  should  be  given 
some  personal  attention.  After  the  student 
has  drilled  on  the  various  movement  drills 
he  can  be  started  most  any  place.  As  new 
students  come  in  make  more  divisions  and 
promote  to  the  more  advanced  class. 

The  discussion  was  followed  by  A.  R. 
Brown,  Chicago  Business  College.  He 
seemed  to  have  lots  of  the  comehither  in 
his  eye  and  said  the  teacher  must  possess  a 
personality  broader,  taller,  longer  and  in 
every  way  higher  than  the  sum  total  of  his 
class.  The  teacher  should  be  such  a  master 
of  the  situation  that  he  does  not  have  to 
spend  any  time  on  the  problem  of  discipline. 
He  wants  the  teacher  to  bring  personality 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  class.  A  glance  of 
the  powerful  eye  of  personality  should  start 
the  mischief  boy  to  work.  Once  the  stu- 
dent is  started  he  should  be  able  to  work 
without  any  more  help.  Sometimes  he 
thinks  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the  advanced 
student  move  across  the  aisle  and  help  his 
new  neighbor.  His  question  of  lefthanded- 
ness  brought  forth  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
It  was  thought  advisable  before  changing 
the  student  from  left  hand  to  the  right,  that 
we  should  take  into  consideration,  age  of 
student,  cooperation  of  parents  and  general 
aptitude  of  the  child.  Some  of  the  head- 
lights of  the  penmanship  profession  were 
drawn  into  the  discussion,  viz.:  Messrs.  E. 
G.  Miller,  Savage,  S.  E.  Leslie,  Geo.  A. 
Race,  John  H.  Keys  and  J.  H.  Bachten- 
kircher. 

Do  you  ever  think  of  the  sermons  you 
used  to  hear  when  a  youngster?  Perhaps 
you  remember  some  of  those  your  mother 
and  father  used  to  give  and  follow  with  the 
tonic,  so  frequently  called  the  peach  tree 
sprout.  They  are  the  lasting  ones  and  you 
would  not  part  with  them  today,  if  it  were 
in  your  power  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  you  remember  a  few  by  your  former 
teacher  and  have  a  cozy  spot  for  them. 
You  have  heard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  listened  to  many  interesting  comments 
which  have  inspired  you  on  to  a  nobler  life 
and  greater  po-isibiiities.     The    point  I  want 


\'.  E.   MADRAY, 

Pittsburgh,  Vice-Fres.,  1«14. 


Elmer  (>.  Miller, 
Pittsburgh,  President,   1914. 
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to  get  at  is  this,  if  you  did  not  attend  the 
convention  you  lost  some  of  the  inspiration 
through  reflection  and  much  more  by  not 
hearing  those  most  excellent  papers. 

Edwin  E.  Jones  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  gave  the  eye  openers  of 
the  season,  in  his  topic  on  salesmanship, 
and  made  you  think  of  the  things  you  left 
undone;  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  made  many 
think  of  things  they  had  done.  He  took  the 
student  as  a  man  and  not  as  the  little  boy  in 
knickerbockers.  He  wants  this  boy  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  thought  that  he  must  be  a 
man  and  keep  this  uppermost  in  his  mind: 
and  discourage  the  idea  of  committing  to 
memory  set  forms  and  rules  that  may  only 
aid  him  in  finishing  his  course  in  bookkeep- 
ing or  what  other  subject  it  may  be.  He 
wants  the  student  to  get  the  idea  of  being  a 
man  will  enable  him  to  do  things  and  unless 
the  student  gets  this  idea  he  is  falling  short 
of  the  best  possible  training  In  all  walks 
of  life  the  calling  is  for  a  man  and  not  the 
small  imitation.  The  time  of  shop  made 
men  is  past,  and  the  man  of  today  must 
have  that  breadth  of  character,  and  training 
that  will  easily  put  him  in  the  lead.  To  the 
cheap  school  that  is  after  the  money  with 
no  thought  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dent, he  invoked  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 
Hold  the  student  for  broader  things  and  do 
not  let  him  graduate  when  his  money  runs 
out  unless  he  has  measured  up  to  your  re- 
quirements, and  the  requirements  should 
not  be  just  the  narrow  field  of  bookkeeping. 
He  claims  it  is  our  solemn  duty  we  owe  to 
the  students  to  teach  them  enough  of  the 
great  subject  of  salesmanship,  to  enable 
them  to  know  just  how  to  apply  for  a  posi- 
tion properly,  how  to  conduct  and  interview 
successfully,  how  to  control  conversation 
and  how  to  land  a  position. 

Father  Zaner  as  he  was  called  at  the  con- 
vention, gave  a  most  excellent  paper  which 
constituted  a  general  survey  of  writing  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive.  This 
one  paper  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. He  had  for  his  topic,  "Should  a 
first  grade  pupil  be  taught  arm  or  finger 
movement  first,  then  changed  to  the  so- 
called  muscular;  if  so,  when?"  He  said  in 
part  "The  question  resolves  into  this  form: 
How  best  to   teach    writing  so   as   to  injure 


neither  the  child's  health  nor  its  future 
prospect  of  writing  well,  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  rather  than  retard  the  pro- 
gress in  other  subjects?"  He  said  ''Large 
writing  encourages  arm  movement,  while 
small  writing  not  merely  encourages  finger 
movement,  but  enforces  it.  Large  writing 
(and  by  large  1  mean  one-inch  capitals  and 
one- half-inch  small  letters)  is  less  taxing  on 
the  nervous  system  than  small  writing,  and 
requires  simpler  coordinated  mental  and 
manual  movements  or  impulses  than  small 
writing.  To  epitomize,  I  would  start  the 
child  writing  large  enough  to  use  the  arm 
rather  than  the  fingers;  I  would  have  the 
arm  slide  on  the  desk  the  second  year,  slide 
or  rest  on  the  muscle  the  third  year,  and 
rest  thereafter;  I  would  increase  the  rate  of 
speed  to  harmonize  with  the  child's  daily 
needs  and  the  reduced  size  of  writing;  I 
would  be  more  technical  in  my  criti- 
cisms in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
grades;  I  would  be  more  patient  and 
explicit  in  my  instruction  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  grades;  I  would  start 
where  necessary  and  end  as  far  ahead  as 
possible,  and  thus  not  end  where  I  began;  I 
would  so  teach  up  through  the  grades  that 
each  pupil  would  write  a  good  but  a  differ- 
ent hand,  as  different  as  the  personality  of 
the  pupil  would  justify  and  as  good  as  my 
knowledge  and  his  skill  would  evolve." 

F.  F.  Von  Court,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
discussed  Mr.  Zaner  s  paper  quite  thorough- 
ly, in  a  pleasing  and  dignified  manner.  He 
puts  no  stock  in  the  radical  way  of  teaching 
writing,  claiming  to  hold  to  the  conserva- 
tive. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Zaner  on  every 
point  but  one,  and  this  was  in  the  manner 
of  holding  the  arm.  He  does  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  swing  the  arm  from  the 
body.  Instead  he  would  rest  the  arm  the 
first  year.  The  only  place  he  would  sus- 
pend the  arm  would  be  at  the  blackboard. 
He  mentioned  a  number  of  instances  where 
he  was  getting  a  rather  finished  easy  writ 
ing  by  resting  the  arm.  It  merely  sim- 
mers down  to  the  man  behind  the  gun 

The  executive  committee  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  the  fine  program.  It  shows  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  planning  it 
so  as  to  break  away  from  the  old  custom. 
One  of  the   unique    feature  was  the  manner 


in  which  so  many  speakers  were  permitted 
to  talk  in  one  evening — The  symposium  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet by  fifty-two  of  the  "bright  lights"  of  the 
profession — Five  minutes  for  demonstra- 
tion and  five  minutes  discussion  on  each 
letter.  The  Perpetrator  of  the  plot  started 
the  ball  rolling  and  when  those  good-looking 
pedagogues  got  in  front  of  you,  it  brought 
back  to  memory  the  happy  days  gone  by. 
Those  of  you  who  were  not  there  have 
no  idea  of  what  you  missed.  It  is  said  ideas 
are  worth  more  than  gold.  That  is  just 
what  those  shining  lights  had.  They  were 
free  in  their  discussions  and  each  one  tried 
to  present  all  the  bright  ideas  he  had  for 
the  letters  assigned.  The  order  of  the 
speakers  viz: 

C.  A.  Faust,  Chicago,  A  and  a;  Mary  E. 
Kumbach,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  B  and  b;  J. 
A.  Stryker,  Kearney,  Neb.,  C  and  c;  Hy. 
C.  Walker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  D  and  d;  A.  B. 
Cox,  Monroe,  Wis.,  E  and  e;  John  H.  Keys, 
Kankakee,  111.,  F  and  f;  J.  A.  Savage, 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  G  and  g;  S.  E.  Leslie, 
New  York  City,  H  and  h;  C.  P.  Zaner,  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  I  and  i;  V.  E.  Madray,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  J  and  j;  R.  Guillard,  Chicago,  K 
and  k;  Laura  J.  Breckenridge,  LaFayette, 
Ind.,  L  and  1;  Madge  Grimes,  Batavia,  111., 
M  and  m;  J.  A.  Snyder,  Cincinnati,  O.,  N 
and  n;  G.  E.  Weaver,  Mount  Morris,  111., 
Oando;  E.  G.  Miller,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  P 
and  p:  V.  H.  Rubert,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Q 
and  q;  Thaddeus  W.  Emblen,  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  R  and  r;  Geo.  A.  Race,  Bay  City,  Mich.. 
S  and  s;  R.  F.  Madray,  Covington,  Ky.,  T 
and  t;  R.  Viergiever,  Wadena,  Wis.,  U  and 
u;  G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Boone,  la.,  V  and 
v;  R.  Guillard,  Chicago,  W  and  w;  W.  C. 
Wollaston,  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  X  and  x; 
Daniel  Hoff,  Meadville,  Pa.,  Y  and  y;  Rob- 
ert A.  Grant,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Z  and  z. 

Fred  H.  Criger  followed  the  lessons  in 
penmanship  with  somt  of  his  artistic  stunts 
with  crayon  at  the  board.  He  said  it  only 
took  thought  to  do  the  various  things  that 
he  produced.  He  could  write  your  name 
just  as  well  as  he  could  his  own,  either  up- 
side down,  straight  forward  or  any  other  way. 
He  seemed  to  be  right  at  home  all  the  while, 
and  pleased  his  audience  admirably. 

V.  E.  Madray. 


W.'C.  Henning, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


J.  A.  Stryker, 
Kearney,  Nebr. 


C.  A.  tAUST, 
1  Ex,  Com.  1913,  Treasurer  N.  C..T.  K. 
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A  NEW  PENMANSHIP  ORGAN- 
IZATION 

At  the  Chicago  Meeting  a  number  of  super- 
visors got  together  and  organized 

The  National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Supervisors 

witli  the  following  otticers: 

J.  H.  Bachtenliircher.  Supervisor  of  Fenman- 
sliip.  Lafayette.  Ind.,  President:  Miss  Lenna 
M.  Rovick,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  \'ice  President:  G.  G.  Gudmund- 
son.  Supervisor  of  Penmanship.  Boone,  Iowa, 
.Secretary-Treasurer:  IT.  C.  Walker,  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CHARTER    MEMBERS 

J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  H.  C. 
Walker.  St.  Louis.  Mo.:  Klmer  G.  Miller,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.:  J.  A.  .Stryker.  Kearney,  Neb.;  J.  A. 
Savage.  Grand  Island.  Neb.;  Laura  Jane  Breck- 
enridge,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Minnie  B.  Kinney, 
Elmhurst,  111.:  G.  S.  Herrick,  Gary.  Ind.;  (i.  E. 
Weaver.  Mt.  Morris.  111.;  T.  W.  Emblen,  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.:  G.  G.  Gu<lmundson.  Boone,  Iowa: 
A.N'.  Palmer,  New  York  City:  A.  .\.  Davis, 
Chicago,  111.;  F.  F.  Von  Court.  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa:  H.C.  Cummins,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa;  K. 
A.  Grant,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  W.  C.  Henning.  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Iowa;  G.  A.  Race.  Bay  City.  Mich.: 
().  K.  Burse.  Clinton.  Iowa;  Emma  H.  Hagen- 
stein.  Kock  Springs,  Wyo. ;  C.  P.  Zaner.  Colum- 
bus. t)hio;  H.G.  Ilealey,  New  Y-orkCity:C. 
A.  Faust.  Chicago.  111.;  Margaret  O'Sullivan, 
Chicago.  111.;  Mary  F.  Kumbalik.  Two  Rivers, 
Wis.:  Birdie  Trimble,  Chicago,  111.:  W. 
V.  Hostetler.  South  Bend,  Ind.;  J.  Ray- 
mond Smith.  New  York  City;  Horace  M. 
Johnson.  Chicago,  111.;  Robert  C.  Spencer, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

The  membership  fee  is  SI. 00,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  better  penmanship  in  public 
schools  and  who  intend  to  attend  the  St.  Louis 


J.  H.  Bachtenkirchbk. 
Lafayette.  Ind. 


Meeting  should  forward  their  fees  to  the  secre- 
tary. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  promote 
better  penmanship  throughout  the  public 
schools,  of  America.  The  first  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  May  -t,  5  and  6.  1914. 
This  time  of  the  year  has  been  selected  because 
it  is  the  best  time  to  see  the  work  in  the  public 
schools.  It  is  planneil  to  visit  the  schools  in  St. 
Louis  and  observe  the  work  done  in  the  grades, 
higli  schools,  and  normal  schools.  It  is  also 
planned  to  have  a  large  penmanship  exhibit 
from  various  cities  of  the  country.  There  will 
also  be  rendered  a  regular  program  of  talks,  pa- 


pers and  demonstrations  of  matters  pertaining 
to  public  school  penmanship. 

.\  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the  normals 
of  the  country  to  give  a  thorough  course  in  pen- 
manship before  graduating  students. 

This  organization  is  not  in  any  way  a  rival  of 
the  National  Penmanship  Association,  but  will 
cover  a  field  distinctly  its  own  and  to  that  end 
we  pledge  our  support  and  urge  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
practical  penmanship  in  the  public  schools. 


Some  good  signatures  have  been  received 
from  D.  L.  Sims,  Newton.  111.,  which  show 
considerable  ability  in  ornamental  penmanship. 

Some  novel  movement  designs  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  pupils  of  the  Alliance.  Ohio, 
Business  College,  under  the  instruction  of  W. 
W.  Weaver. 

A  novel  design  has  been  receiveil  from  L.  R. 
Swansoii,  Chicago  Heights,  111.,  Business  Col- 
lege, in  the  form  of  a  man's  head  in  oval  de- 
signs. It  is  well  executed,  and  shows  that  Mr. 
Swanson  has  ability  in  drawing  as  well  as  in 
penmanship. 

W.  A.  Crawford,  a  follower  of  the  work  in  the 
B.  K.,  who  is  working  for  our  Professional  Cer- 
titicate  favored  us  with  some  excellent  work  in 
ornamental  writing.  His  capitals  are  especially 
strong. 

Miss  Anna  Walsh.  Algtinac.  Mich.,  surprised 
us  with  some  line  specimens  from  among  the 
students  in  the  8th  grade.  The  work  is  remark- 
ably well  done  for  8th  grade  pupils  and  for  the 
time  they  have  spent  on  penmanship.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  students  who  submitted  specimens 
will  be  able  to  win  certiHcates  before  the  school 
year  is  out. 


The  Banquet  of  the  members  of  tlie  National  Co 


al  Teachers'  F'ederation.  Chicago.  Hotel  Shernian.  Monday  evening.  Dec.  20.  1914. 
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Business 
Penmanship 

T.  COURTNEY, 

Penmanship  Teacher  i 

Academy  of  Idaho, 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Send  self-adfiressed  staiiipe 
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STUDENTS:    READ    CAREFULLY 

The  first  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  an  intense  desire  to  learn.  Do  you  earnestly  desire  a  better  handwriting?  Is  your  desire  in- 
tense enough  to  keep  you  constantly  strivine  to  improve,  or  are  you  goiDi;  to  allow  your  interest  to  die  out  after  the  first  few  lessons  ?  Are  you  capable 
of  following  instructions  preciseij',  and  will  you  do  so  ? 

Von  can  learn  to  write  a  good  hand.  .\sk  any  good  penman  the  recipe  for  good  writing.  He  will  tell  you  that  it  is  lots  of  good,  earnest,  intelli- 
gent study  and  practice. 

Keail  and  follow  instructions  exactly-.  Imitate  the  copy  carefully.  Study  the  copy  until  you  have  correct  mental  pictures  of  the  letters.  You 
mnst  think  good  writing  before  you  can  irri'fe  good  writing.  Therefore  study  the  copy  and  then  constantly  criticize  your  work.  In  this  way  you 
will  secure  correct  concepts,  and  in  the  end  your  hand  will  produce  forms  nearlj'  as  good  as  your  mind  has  conceived. 

If  you  are  a  poor  writer  and  wish  to  become  a  good  writer,  it  will  require  a  deal  of  intelligent  studj-and  practice  and  enthiisiasni  and  confi- 
dence in  yourself  and  in  your  teacher.    Arej-ou  willing^  to  paj-  the  price  ? 

Materials 

Use  paper  with  a  good  surface  and  a  size  not  smaller  than  8V2XI0V2  inches. 
A  cork  tipped  or  Zanerian  straight  penholder. 

A  medium  fine  pen  with  smooth  flexible  points.  For  my  own  work  I  usually  use  Gillott's  No.  604.  The  Zanerian  Business  Pen,  Zanerian  Medial 
and  Zanerian  Ideal  are  good.    Never  use  a  fountain  pen,  as  it  nee<ls  too  much  pressure  and  hasn't  life  enough. 

Any  good  writing  fiuid  that  is  not  too  pale  in  color  is  good.    Higgins'  Eternal  and  Zanerian  India  ink  are  better. 

Position 

.Sit  far  enough  away  from  your  desk  or  table  so  that  you  can  lean  forward  without  bending  the  shoulders.  Lean  forward  bending  the  body  at  the 
hips,  but  keep  the  shoulders  erect. 

Sit  squarely  facing  your  desk  at  all  times, 

MOVEMENT   AND  POSITION  OF  HAND,  ARM  AND  PAPER 


Turn  your  paper  so  that  your  arm  falls  across  the  lines  at  right  angles  when  it  rests  in  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Let  your  hand  fall  palm  fiat  on  the  paper  with  point  of  elbow  projecting  just  over  the  edge  of  the  desk.  Now  your  arm  is  resting  on  the  large  mus- 
cles of  the  forearm.  Now  raise  the  hand  just  off  the  paper  and,  the  arm  still  resting,  push  your  hand  back  and  forth  on  the  paper.  This  is  the  Arm 
Movement— th^  movement  you  should  use  in  all  business  writing.  The  hand  simply  holds  the  pen.  The  fingers  do  not  move  except  with  the  whole 
hand. 

Position  of  Hand.  Now  take  your  pen.  allowing  it  to  cross  the  first  finger  at  or  a  trifie  below  the  last  joint.  Turn  the  han<I  toward  you  until  it 
rests  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  or  on  the  first  joint  of  the  little  finger  and  nail  of  the  third  finger. 

Remember  :  The  side  of  the  hand  or  irrist  must  never  rest  on  the  paper,  but  the  whole  hand  must  slide  every  time  the  pen 
moves. 

The  motive  power  must  come  from  the  large  muscles  above  the  shoulder.  The  arm  must  rest  on  the  desk  on  the  large  muscle  of  the  forearm.  The 
hand  must  glide  with  the  pen. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  exercise  No,  1 , 

No.  1.  This  is  the  direct  extended  oval.  More  properly  we  might  term  it  an  Biiip.se,  but  in  these  lessons  we  shall  use  the  more  famil- 
iar term  oval. 

Two  spaces  high.  Roll  along  rapidly.  Light  lines.  Hand  gliding  on  fingers.  Count  as  you  go.  One,  One,  One,  One,  &c,  "One"  on  each  revo- 
lution. About  200  revolutions  a  minute.  Note  the  slant.  Note  the  width:  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  high  each  time  around.  Arrow  points  direc- 
tion of  stroke.    Make  at  least  a  page  of  it. 

No.  2.  The  push-and-pull  exercise.  Not  made  with  sidewise  motion.  Relax  the  muscles.  Don't  grip  the  holder.  Rapidly  !  Rapidly  !  200 
down  strokes  a  minute.    Count,  one,  one,  one,  one,  one,  &c.    Keep  it  even  in  height.    Think  as  you  write.    Keep  your  work  ne;i(  and  clean. 

These  exercises  are  movement  developers  and  must  not  be  neglected.  When  a  person  is  learning  to  play  a  musical  instrument  he  must  spend 
much  time  on  exercises  to  develp  fiexibility  of  fingers  and  familiarity  with  location  of  keys,  i^c.  Similarly  you  must  spend  much  time  on  simple 
exercises  to  develop  rtexibility  of  muscles  and  lightness  of  touch.  Exercises  are  easier  than  letters,  hence  before  you  can  expect  to  apply  the  arm 
movement  to  actual  writing  you  must  be  able  to  execute  these  exercises  in  a  creditable  manner.  The  order  in  writing  as  in  everything  else  is  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex. 


f^^33uii/nedy(^<Uu^iiti7-       ^ 


No.  3.  The  direct  retraced  oyal.  Count— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  7,  8  on  each  one.  Let  them  touch  each  other.  Down  stroke  as  light  as  up  stroke. 
Roll  along  1    Roll  along!       ■ 

No.  4.  A  line  of  No.  3  first.  Then  trace<l  straight  line  through  each  oval.  Last.  :i  liurizovtal ilirtct  oval  from  each  straight  line  exercise  to  the 
next— half  of  each  oval  above  and  half  below  the  middle  line  on  your  paper.  Eight  times  around  on  each  oval  and  eight  times  up  and  down  on  each 
straight  line  exercise.    Count  as  you  go.    Note  the  slant  as  indicated  by  the  .straight  line  exercise. 

No.  B.  Same  as  No.  3  except  that  the  ovals  overlap  each  other.  Are  you  keeping  your  hand  turned  up  so  that  holder  points  nearly  towards  the 
shoulder?  Glide  along!  Rapidly!  Kaindly!  Don't  be  afraid  to  let  your  hand  go.  It  will  get  away  from  your  control  some  times  at  first,  but  constant 
effort  and  determination  will  soon  bring  it  under  control.    Write  at  least  a  page  of  each  exercise.    Better,  several  pages. 


No's.  8,  7  and  8.  These  are  just  like  No's  1,  3  and  2  except  that  they  are  but  one  space  high.  Same  count,  same  speed  and  same  instructions.  The 
smaller  the  exercise,  the  more  difficult  to  write.    Don't  be  a  machine.    Do  some  thinking  as  you  write.    Criticise  your  work. 

No.  9.  Same  as  No.  8  with  a  line  of  ovals  over  it  afterward.  Your  movement  must  be  light  and  springy,  or  the  work  will  blot.  Do  you  compare 
your  work  with  copy?  You  should  do  so.  Do  not  become  discouraged  too  easily.  Show  me  that  you  have  some  grit  in  your  makeup.  What  others 
have  done  you  also  can  do. 


No.  10.    Direct  traced  oval  seven  times  around  and  finish  with  a  small  loop  at  top. 

No.  11.    Now  the  O.    Strike  the  paper  with  the  arm  in  motion.    Smooth  lines  result  from  free  movement.    Do  not  get  finishing  loop  too  large, 
."^top  frequently  and  criticize  your  work. 


aao- 


No.  12.    Start  with  loop  at  top.  then  trace  the  oval  rapidly  seven  times. 

No.  13.    The  loop  at  top  of  C  should  extend  about  half  way  down.    Aim  to  get  the  two  down  strokes  parallel.    Dash  them  nil-  ilon't  draw  them. 


'^(3(3^(3 


No.  14.  Direct  traced  oval  eight  times  around,  followed  by  the  A.  Get  the  A  pointed  at  top.  Body  of  letter  only  about  one-half  as  wide  as  the 
oval.    Raise  pen  while  arm  is  in  motion. 

No.  15.  Now  a  page  or  two  of  .-1  alone.  Remember  that  whole  hand  slides  every  time  pen  does.  Be  cartful  not  to  get  a  loop  in  the  second  part. 
Count  to  yourself  1-2.    About  60  in  a  minute. 


f^^^ud/neU^^fiUu^aifr      ^ 
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No.  16.    Make  K  lirst  and  without  checking  movement  trace  the  oval  around.    The  object  of  thus  combining  ttie  letter  with  the  exercise  is  to  drill 
you  in  applying  a  free,  rapid,  rtiUing  motion  to  the  letter  itself. 

No.  17.    Start  K  with  a  dot.    (ret  loop  a  tritie  above  middle  of  letter.    Make  loop  horizontal.    Count  1-2-3,  or  c/o/,  ?n'o,  f/jree. 


No.  18— This  exercise  will  give  you  practice  in  making  the  loop  of  B  on  the  regular  slant.    Let  it  stand  on  the  line.    Do  not  make  it  horizontal. 
No.  19.    The  body  of  D  is  about  the  same  as  O.    Ending  stroke  must  not  drop  too  low,  but  should  pass  through  back  of  letters  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  way  down. 


// 
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Instructions  For  Drills  51  to  60 

"Please  do  not  attempt  to  write  the  sentences  given  in  Drills  51,  52,  53,  54  and  55  until  all  the  previous  drills  have  been  ma.stered.  Your  progress 
in  penmanship  will  depend  on  huw  well  you  write  the  first  few  lessons  (to  lay  a  good  foundation,  as  they  say.)  (jo  back,  if  necessary,  and  practice- 
carefully,  earnestly,  assiduously,  painstakingly— all  the  exercises,  words,  and  sentences  that  are  really  iliHicult  for  you  to  execute. 

Let  me  suggest  that,  if  you  are  really  anxious  to  get  "all  you  can"  from  this  series  of  drills,  you  start  again  with  drill  1  and  keep  working  on  it  un- 
til your  work  is  equal  to,  and  better,  than  the  copy  as  reproduced  in  The  Business  Educator.  The  next  step  in  order  will  be  to  "do  likewise' 
with  Drill  2,  Drill  3,  Drill  4,  Drill  5,  etc.,  until  you  reach  Drill  50. 

And  be  sure  to  have  all  the  copies  C).  K'd  by  some  one  who  really  understands  good  writing,  some  one  who  isn't  afraid  to  keep  the  standard  high, 
and  who  will  O.  K.  only  the  copies  that  represent  the  very  best  work  of  which  you  are  capable  of  doing.  If  you  will  follow  the  plan  as  given  above, 
you  will  soon  discover  that  you  have  more  skill  up  your  sleeve  than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  utilize. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  get  discouraged,  let  me  say  right  here  "There  is  hope  for  you."  The  student  who  never  gets  discouraged  isn't  worth 
much.  REMEMBER:  "Discouragement  reveals  desire  which  is  the  motive  of  success."  Doesn't  progress,  and  success,  appeal  to  you?  No  one 
likes  a  quitter.    Do  you? 

Drill  51 


Drill  52 


'.^^^-^  t:Z.-T^-^ 
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Drill  54 


cJ!^<^^<h-u/-e.4.,,<:^ 


a.^  a.-'O-c'-r^ ^ 


In  writing  the  Drill3  56  to  80.  inclusive,  please  remember  that  the  figures  given  were  the  ones  published  in  the  1910  Census  of  the  United  States 
and  therefore  are  not  the  correct  figures  at  the  present  time.  However,  practice  all  the  drills  very  carefully  and  strive  continually  for  accuracy,  speed, 
ami  "the  best  possible." 


O-^^ 


6.C,^2^.     Cly     C/     C.---'' 
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Drill   57 


^^t^^ 


o-f^  :^  3  3,  6,  so 


^7j7-c^  C^..^O^L...^^,^,.'C^^..<£^^^^^ 


<;^^ 373,  r'Sy 
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What  Have  We  Done  Today? 

We  shall  do  so  much  in  the  years  to  come, 
But  what  have  we  done  today? 

We  shall  fjive  uur  gold  in  a  princely  sum. 
But  what  did  we  give  today? 

We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear. 

We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of  fear, 

We  shall  speak  the  word  of  love  and  cheer, 
But  what  did  we  speak  today  ? 


We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  afterwhile. 
But  what  have  we  been  today? 

We  shall  bring  each  lonely  life  a  smile. 
But  what  have  we  brought  today? 

We  shall  give  to  truth  a  grander  birth. 

An<l  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth, 

We  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of  earth, 
But  whom  did  we  feed  today? 

We  shall  reap  such  joys  in  the  by  and  by, 
But  what  have  we  sown  today? 


We  shall  build  up  mansions  in  the  sky. 

But  what  have  we  built  today? 
'Tis  sweet  in  idle  dreams  to  bask, 
But  here  and  now  we  do  our  task? 
Yes.  this  is  the  thing  our  souls  must  ask. 
What  have  we  done  today? 
—Nixon  Waterman,  in  "In  Merry  Wood.' 
-  Sincerely, 
Fred  Bkrkman. 


^i^fSSu^Un^^U^i^fUiaiUT-       ^ 
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By  Francis  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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By  James  D.  Todd,  Penman,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  High  School. 


Eighth  grade  writing  by  Julia  Chirpka,  Crystal 
Falls,  Mich.,  Mary  Ellison,  Supr.  of  Writing. 


^i^^Uii/n^^t&^kitiuaiiPr       A 
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Rapid  business  writing  by  E.  H.  McGhee,  Trenton,  N'.  J.,  penman,  Kiiier,  Moore  &  Stnart  School. 


a 


c 


ay 


By  I.  Z.  Hackman,  Penman  and  Coml.  Teacher,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  College. 


By  R.  Viersiever,  Coml.  Teacher.  Wadena,   Minn.,  High  School. 


Eighth  Grade  writing  by  Cline  Sc.idden,  Crystal  Falls, 
Mich.,  Mary  Ellison,  Siiper>  isor  of  Writing. 


By  A.  B.  Cox.  Penman,  Monroe,  Wis.,  Business  Institiire,  H.  A.  Reneau.  Pres. 


f^^f^iO/n^A^iitiu^i^tiCT^       ^ 
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OUR  APPRECIATION 

We  wish  we  could  acknowledge  in- 
dividually all  the  cordial  Holiday 
Greetings  received  from  our  friends. 
But  our  heart  throbs  went  out  by 
wireless  to  one  and  all,  and  we  here- 
by express  our  appreciation  and  wish 
one  and  all  a  full  measure  of  prosper- 
ity and  joy. 

THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  WRITING 
Inspiration  and  Fact  Number  One. 

The  first  essential  of  a  supervisor 
of  writing  is  that  he  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  whom  he  supervises,  di- 
rects, insiructs  and  judges. 

Inspiration  springs  from  thi  heart 
and  reaches  its  highest  efficiency 
through  the  head  and  hand. 

Personality  is  the  foundation  of  the 
most  successful  workers,  supple- 
mented by  professional  training  in- 
volving knowledge  of  and  skill  in 
writing. 

Health  is  catching  as  well  as  dis- 
ease, and  therefore  good  cheer  is  an 
asset  no  supervisor  should  fail  to  cul- 
tivate and  radiate. 

An  optimistic  viewpoint  of  pen- 
manship in  particular  and  everything 
in  general  is  an  attitude  or  condition 
of  the  mind  which  command  atten- 
tion without  demanding  it. 


Bodily  health  and  mental  optimism 
are  fundamentals  of  successful  su- 
pervision, but  they  are  not  all.  Some 
have  achieved  fair  success  without 
either,  but  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  personality  that  inspires  most 
and  best  is  neither  critical  nor  flat- 
tering. It  is  stimulating  and  illumi- 
nating. And  it  may  be  stimulat- 
ing through  mental  or  spiritual 
qualities  or  through  social  and  phys- 
ical forces.  And  it  may  be  illuminat- 
ing through  knowledge  or  through 
skill. 

The  most  successful  are  those  who 
inspire  through  spiritual  and  social 
qualities  and  instruct  through  word 
of  mouth  and  skill  of  hand. 

The  supervisor  comes  in  contact 
with  many  conditions  and  tempera- 
ments and  needs  therefore  to  inter- 
pret and  adapt  skillfully.  Next  to 
the  Superintendent,  the  supervisor 
needs  a  full  measure  of  tactfulness. 
And  by  "tactfulness"  we  do  not 
mean  that  he  shall  be  an  apologist 
for  himself,  his  teachers  and  his  art, 
but  rather  that  he  be  able  to  meet 
and  master  conditions  rather  than 
avoid  and  evade  them. 

A  tactful  person  is  one  who  has  the 
power  of  appreciation  and  adaptation 
to  circumstances,  and  not  the  mere 
plausibility  of  an  apologist.  A  tact- 
ful supervisor  gets  what  he  goes 
after,  and  everybody  enjoys  helping. 

The  successful  supervisor  plans 
and  works  and  waits  and  perseveres 
and  dreams  and  helps  and  toils  and 
inspires  between  periods  of  perspi- 
ration and  inward  exasperation. 

For  things  come  and  go  which  try 
mens'  souls  and  wills  and  hands,  but 
the  successful  supervisor  smiles  on, 
works  on  and  achieves,  while  the  un- 
successful ones  complain,  toil,  knock 
and  eventually  fail. 


The  supervisor  who  cannot  inspire 
his  teachers  through  spiritual  and 
social  qualities  as  well  as  through 
professional  preparation  and  skill 
should  find  some  other  calling  where 
children  will  not  not  to  be  the  sacri- 
fices. 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  DECEMBER  29-30-31-1913 

By  CARL  C.  MARSHALL,   Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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The  Confuted  Prophets  of  Gloom 

When  an  exuberant  bunch  of  idealists 
voted  three  years  ago  to  take  the  Federa- 
tion out  to  Spokane,  and  hold  the  meetings 
in  the  summer  time,  there  were  plenty  of 
pessimists  to  predict  that  this  action  would 
prove  a  solar  plexus  death  blow  to  the  or- 
ganization. The  Spokane  meeting  proved 
weak  in  attendance  and  unsatisfactory  in 
some  other  respects.  It  also  left  a  dis- 
couraging deficit  in  the  treasury.  This 
caused  additional  gloom  in  the  pessimistic 
camp,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  ad- 
vised chloroforming  the  patient,  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  funeral.  It  was  freely  pre- 
dicted that  the  proposed  Chicago  meeting 
would  prove  a  fiasco,  also  that  it  would  be 
the  last  meeting  under  the  old  name. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  never 
any  reasonable  basis  for  these  direful  fore- 
bodings, and  the  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
has  made  the  blue-visaged  prophets  of 
gloom  appear  rather  humorously  silly.  To 
begin  with,  in  point  of  attendance  and 
registration,  it  was  considerably  the  largest 
meeting  of  the  Federation  that  has  yet 
been  held.  To  the  present  writer,  who  has 
attended  every  meeting  of  the  organization 
but  two  since  its  inception,  this  last  great 
meeting  seemed  also  to  lead  in  school  rep- 
resentation, in  the  strength  of  its  programs 
as  well  as  in  those  other  features  which  go 
so  far  toward  making  any  convention  satis- 
factory. 

Thus  much  for  the  prophets  and  their 
dire  predictions. 


The  Curtain  Raisers 

While  the  Federation  proper  was  not 
scheduled  to  begin  until  Monday,  Dec.  29, 
three  other  related  organizations  assembled 
on  the  preceding  Friday  and  Saturday, 
thus  really  extending  the  convention  activi- 
ties through  an  entire  week.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  preliminary  meet- 
ings was  that  of  the  "Accredited  Schools" 
organization,  some  thirty  members  of 
which  held  meetings  on  both  days,  and  a 
subsequent  meeting  during  the  following 
week.  The  organization  of  the  Stenotype 
people  also  held  interesting  and  well  at- 
tended meetings.  A  large  number  of  prom- 
inent private  school  men  were  on  hand  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  organizations,  and  were  everywhere 
hobnobbing  with  one  another  in  the  spaci- 
ous lobby  and  parlors  of  the  Sherman  dur- 
ing these  two  days. 

A  third  assemblage  was  that  of  the  book- 
men who  held,  on  both  days,  a  continuous 
session  of  their  organization,  the  "Com- 
mercial Schools  Credit  Association."  Some 
twenty  representatives  of  the  various  firms 
composing  the  organization  were  in  attend- 
ance. During  these  three  pre-convention 
days,  (including  Sunday)  there  was  a  de- 
lightful foregathering  of  the  old-timers,  who 
have  for  two  decades  been  prominent  land- 
marks of  the  convention  scenery.  Many 
and  pleasant  were  the  reminiscences  of  by- 
gone days,  as  the  old  boys  snuggled  togeth- 
er on  the  luxurious  leather-covered  chairs 
and  sofas  of  the  Sherman  lobby. 


The  Main  Show  Starts 

Monday  morning  brought  the  gathering  of 
the  real  clans.  They  commenced  stream- 
ing into  the  lobby  early,  from  both  the 
Clark  St.  and  Randolph  entrance.  They 
came  from  all  over.  There  were  ruddy- 
cheeked  youngsters  with  Scandinavian 
names  from  up  in  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas,  and  affable  hoosiers,  suckers,  wol- 
verines, and  badgers  from  the  four  big 
states  that  surround  Lake  Michigan.  From 
the  region  east  of  the  AUeghenies  came  an 
older  group  of  strong  and  forceful  men  rep- 
resenting leading  commercial  schools,  high 
schools  and  colleges.  There  were  also 
breezy  enthusiasts  from  away  out  in  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  and  quieter  but  no  less 
cordial  southerners  from  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky. Long  before  noon  it  became  plain 
that  all  was  well,  and  that  this  was  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  and  liveliest  meetings  in 
Federation  history.  Shortly  after  two 
o'clock  the  convention  was  called  to  order 
by  H.  |.  Holm,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  and  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary stunts  were  gone  through  with.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  tendered  by  a  dap- 
per young  man  whose  name  I  did  not  learn, 
but  who  is  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
in  Mayor  Harrison's  organization.  This 
man  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  said  quite  a 
lot  of  good  wholesome  things  which  all  of  us 
know,  and  few  of  us  practice.  The  talk  was 
just  a  yard  or  so  too  long  for  the  occasion, 
but  when  a  lawyer  politician  is  called  on  for 
a  speech  you  always  get  full  measure. 
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Hro.  Zaner,  of  The  Kducator,  gave  the 
response.  If  he  will  kindly  turn  his  back 
for  a  moment,  I  will  remark,  soto  voce, 
that  he  did  the  job  gracefully  and  in  a 
heartfelt  way,  saying  just  the  right  things, 
and  not  being  too  long  about  it. 
A  Notable  Address 

President  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  was  then 
introduced  to  pronounce  the  inevitable 
"President's  .\ddress,"  He  began  with  an 
apology  for  the  address  itself,  saying  that 
custom  and  obligatory  precedent  supplied 
hi.s  only  excuse  for  offering  it.  Then  in  a 
modest  and  quiet,  but  earnest  and  forceful 
way,  he  proceeded  to  read  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  uplifting  presidential  ad- 
dresses that  has  ever  been  offered  at  any 
Federation  meeting.  He  congratulated  the 
assembled  business  teachers  on  the  final 
and  full  triumph  of  commercial  education, 
as  shown  by  its  general  recognition  by  the 
public  high  schools  and  colleges  in  every 
state  in  the  union.  He  averred  that  this 
recognition  is  a  wise  carrying  out  of  the  par- 
amount duty  of  the  state,  to  fit  our  youth 
for  vocational  success.  He  gave  the  private 
business  colleges  full  credit  for  their  pio- 
neer work  in  starting  thisgeneral  movement 
and  congratulated  them  on  the  result,  even 
though  "some  of  them  may  feel  they  are 
getting  rather  more  than  they  asked  for.'' 
The  speaker  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of 
the  regulation  and  certification  of  business 
schools  by  state  authority,  pointing  out  the 
harm,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  cause 
of  commercial  education  and  the  material 
interests  of  good  private  schools,  as  well, 
that  comes  from  alleged  business  schools 
conducted  by  irresponsible  charlatans.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  most  states  a  man  cannot 
pull  a  tooth,  doctor  a  pig,  compound  a 
physic,  or  even  shave  a  beard  for  the  pub- 
lic without  first  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  from  the  state.  How  much 
more  should  the  state  require  proficiency 
from  those  who  assume  to  educate  its  youth! 

Mr.  Van  Antwerp  earnestly  deprecated 
the  tendency  in  private  business  schools  to 
exploit  stenography,  type  writing,  etc.,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Business  Department. 
He  asserted  that  the  mere  fitting  of  students 
for  jobs  as  clerks,  and  stenographers,  is 
not  business  education  by  a  good  deal,  and 


urged  the  school  men  present  not  to  slight 
accountancy  and  the  other  solid  things  that 
send  a  young  man  out  into  the  business 
world  with  something  more  than  the  job- 
getting  expertness  of  a  clerk  or  an  amanu- 
ensis. He  also  read  the  school  men  a 
wholesome  lecture  on  the  evil  of  employing 
weak  and  incompetent  teachers,  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  cost  so  much  as  capable 
ones. 

In  short,  Mr.  Van  Antwerp's  address 
showed  a  high  and  worthy  note  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  at  its  conclusion,  was 
greeted  by  a  spontaneous  burst  of  long  and 
continued  applause  which  evidenced  his 
auditor's  belief  in  the  sincerity  and  wisdom 
of  his  words. 

Advice  From    an    Advertising    Expert 

A.  K.  Gale,  a  Chicago  advertising  man,  a 
clean-cut  bright  chap  and  a  forceful  speak- 
er, then  ladeled  out  some  bountiful  helpings 
of  business  common  sense  in  the  matter  of 
school  advertising.  He  announced  in  the 
first  place,  the  bed-rock  principle  that  ad- 
vertising publicity  is  an  investment  rather 
than  an  expense.  He  cited  figures  to  show 
that  the  publicity  and  good  will  obtained 
through  extensive  and  judicious  advertising, 
is  often  worth  more  than  all  the  other  assets 
of  the  business.  He  said  that  the  school 
men  are  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  letters 
and  follow-ups  for  long  lists  of  names — 
which  money  would  be  much  better  spent 
in  advertising  along  the  line  of  general  pub- 
licity. He  averred  that  the  schools  that 
make  money,  and  draw  big  enrollments, 
owe  their  success  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
known  to  the  public. 

Some  in  the  audience  looked  as  though 
they  did  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr. 
Gale,  but  no  opportunity  was  given  to  say 
him  nay.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  there 
would  probably  have  been  some  pretty 
warm  discussion. 

Harry  Rowe  on  Accountancy 

You  may  think  I  ought  to  refer  to  him  as 
"Dr.  Harry  Mark  Rowe,  of  Baltimore," 
but  I  have  come  in  recent  years  to  know 
Harry  too  well  to  try  to  put  over  any  such 
monkey  business  as  tnat.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  watched  him  grow  up  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  he  has  grown  a  lot — but  I 
know   that  his  big  sincere  brain  and  heart 


do  not  need  embellishing  by  titles  and  other 
large  pica  stuff.  Bro.  Rowe's  address  on  the 
present  occasion,  was  somewhat  in  the  na-' 
ture  of  a  confession  of  faith,  by  a  convert 
who  has  beheld  a  new  vision.  Like  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  he  proclaimed  that  "old  things 
have  passed  away  and  all  things  become 
new.  "  He  alleged  boldly  that  most  of  the 
stuff  the  schools  have  been  teaching  as 
bookkeeping  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  least 
a  generation  obsolete,  and  utterly  out  of  fo- 
cus with  the  vision  of  modern  accountancy. 
He  went  into  the  situation  in  considerable 
detail,  and  showed  that  neither  our  text- 
books nor  our  schools  are  teaching  such  an 
analysis  of  accounts  and  financial  elements 
as  are  absolutely  required  by  modern  ac- 
countancy. However,  I  shall  not  attempt 
here  to  give  any  detailed  review  of  the 
many  cogent  arguments  advanced  by  Bro. 
Rowe  in  support  of  his  new  position.  His 
statement  must  have  come  with  something 
of  a  shock  to  those  school  men  who  have 
been  too  busy  writing  catalogs  and  enrolling 
students  to  note  the  changes  that  have  in 
recent  years  come  over  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can accountancy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  address  will  lead  them  to  notice  and  in- 
vestigate the  new  field  that  has  been  opened 
up  by  men  like  Dr.  Rowe,  L.  E.  Goodyear 
and  others,  who  see  tnat  the  hour  has 
struck,  and  that  the  antiquated  stuff  that 
has  been  doing  duty  as  "bookkeeping"  in 
most  schools,  will  have  to  go  to  the  scrap 
heap,  if  these  schools  are  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  patrons  who  know  the  requirements 
of  modern  accauntancy. 

A  Banquet  Extraordinary 
It  is  not  often  that  I  can  write  nice  things 
about  a  convention  banquet  without  a  silent 
apology  to  my  conscience.  To  me,  they 
have  always  been,  for  the  most  part,  an  un- 
mitigated nuisance.  I  can  conceive  of  a  no 
more  irrational  attempt  at  entertainment 
than  for  a  man  to  sit  down  for  two  mortal 
hours  of  dawdling  over  a  lot  of  messy  indi- 
gestible food,  and  another  two  hours  of  lis- 
tening to  pathetic  attempts  at  funny  speech- 
making  by  victims  whose  sad  predicament 
is  only  too  evident.  I  usually  side-step 
them  when  I  can  decently  do  so,  but  I  was 
given  a  hunch  that  this  banquet  at  the 
Sherman  was  to  be  "different",  and   that   if 
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I  ducked  it,  I  should  lose  something  good. 
The  event  proved  the  truth  of  this  tip.  It 
was  different.  To  begin  with  the  eats  were 
prepared  by  an  artist  chef  who  knew  how  to 
make  things  good  without  at  the  same  time 
filling  them  with  stomach  aches.  When  I 
used  to  be  poetically  lean  and  lank  like 
Gates,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  or  Ashby,  of 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  I  didn't 
mind  stomach  ache  much,  but  when  a  fel- 
low gets  where  he  requires  size  44  pants,  a 
stomach  ache  becomes  a  matter  of  serious 
import.  (Yes,  my  Boston  friend,  we  do 
call  them  "pants"  out  this  way.  and  I  fail  to 
see  the  harm  of  it.)  Well  this  artistic 
spread  at  the  Sherman  proved  inoccuous, 
and  left  me  in  a  state  to  enjoy  the  spiritual 
treats  to  follow. 

H.  J.  Holmes,  of  the  Gregg  School,  Chi- 
cago, filled  the  difficult  role  of  toastmaster, 
and  did  the  job  well  He  deserves  especial 
credit  for  being  able  to  keep  the  star-soar- 
ers  within  the  time  limit,  also,  for  not  over- 
looking the  fact  that  he,  himself.'was  not 
the  beer  in  the  keg,  but  only  the  bung- 
starter. 

Five  slices  of  the  toast  were  served  as 
follows  ■. 

The  Present — F.  M.  Van  Antwerp. 

The  Past — Morton  MacCormac. 

The  Federation,  Our  Standard  Bearer — 
H.  C.  Spillraan, 

The  New  Idea — Miss  Emma  Hagenstein. 

Time — C.  V.  Oden. 

Now,  a.11  the  foregoing  know  how  to  talk, 
also  they  know  better  than  to  kill  time  with 
silly  stories  that  were  invented  in  the  Stone 
Age.  Furthermore  they  know  when  to 
stop,  which  is  more  important  yet. 
All  the  talks  together  lasted  less  than 
forty  minutes.  Can  you  believe  it'  I  think 
I  shall  hurt  nobody's  feelings  by  remarking 
that  among  these  really  good  speeches,  the 
wittiest  was  that  of  Miss  Hagenstein,  and 
the  wisest  by  that  brilliant  young  New  York- 
er, Mr.  Spillman,  of  the  Remington  Co. 
This  young  man's  inspiring  appeal  electri- 
fied everybody.  It  was  a  bugle  call  for 
great  and  right  things  educationally.  Fur- 
thermore it  was  an  oratorical  gem,  artistic, 
appealing  and  scholarly,  formed  in  apt  and 
vivid    phrase.     These     qualities     with    the 


speaker's  evident  modesty  and  youth,  won 
all  hearts,  and  at  its  conclusion  there  came 
a  storm  of  spontaneous  applause,  that 
showed  more  than  any  mere  words  how 
deeply  this  idealistic  young  man  had 
touched  the  souls  of  his  hearers. 

After  the  regular  program  of  toasts  had 
been  concluded,  grand  old  Uncle  Robert 
Spencer  was  called  for,  and  responded 
briefly.  His  few  well  chosen  words  were 
uttered  in  a  feebler  voice  than  of  yore,  and 
it  was  all  too  evident  that  our  dear  old 
friend  is  beginning  to  feel  the  burden  of 
the  nearly  four  score  years  and  ten,  that 
sum  up  his  honored  career.  Another  popu- 
lar favorit^  Mr.  J.  F.  Fish,  of  Chicago,  was 
also  called  out  and  spoke  briefly. 

Then  came  the  entertainment  piece  de 
resistance.  This  consisted  of  magnificent 
singing  numbers  by  the  Chicago  Male 
Quartette,  and  a  lively  vaudeville  show 
presented  by  local  artists  secured  for  the 
occasion.  I  should  have  mentioned  before 
that  the  entire  banquet  program  had  been 
enlivened  by  delightful  music  by  Gold- 
smith's Orchestra.  The  program  was  con- 
tinued with  amusing  songs  and  impersona- 
tions by  three  pretty  and  clever  young  wo- 
men, and  concluded  with  a  slight-of-hand 
entertainment  by  the  German  "wizard", 
Henry  Roethig.  His  feats  were  simply 
marvelous,  and  so  mysterious  as  to  be  fairly 
uncanny,  inclining  one  to  feel  that  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  nature  we  have  been  brought 
up  on  are  mostly  a  joke. 

When  the  revelry  broke  up  about  mid- 
night, there  was  general  acclamation  to  the 
effect  that  we  had  seen  at  least  one  banquet 
pulled  off  that  was  worth  while.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
rather  costly  function  were  borne  by  a  doz- 
en or  more  of  the  leading  typewriter, 
school  supply  and  publishing  companies. 
There  were  present  .'!50  guests,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  record  for  P'ederation  feasts. 

A  Notable  Debate 

The  Federation  program  for  Tuesday 
afternoon  consisted  of  a  novel  and  interest- 
ing feature,  and  one  which  drew  a  big 
crowd.  This  was  a  four-handed  debate  of 
the    question:    Resolved — That    Money    E.x- 


pended  for  Solicitors  Would  Yield  Better 
Returns  if  Expended  in  Other  Methods  of 
Advertising. 

The  affirmative  was  supported  by  E.  E. 
Merville.  of  Cleveland,  and  Morton  MacCor- 
mac of  Chicago,  who  substituted  for  B.  F. 
Williams,  of  Des  Moines.  The  negative 
side  was  upheld  by  R.  H.  Peck,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  D.  D.  Meuller,  of  Cincinnati.  The 
question  was  to  be  decided  on  the  merits  of 
the  argument,  and  by  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  President. 

It  was  some  wordy  battle  like  most  de- 
bates and  kept  the  crowd  on  the  qui  Vive  of 
interest;  however,  there  was  more  or  less 
begging  of  the  question  by  both  sides.  The 
afiimative  put  up  a  splendid  and  impeccable 
argument  against  bad  soliciting,  while  the 
negative  made  an  equally  strong  and  unan- 
swerable defense  of  good  soliciting.  The 
affirmative  were  strong  against  the  evident 
evil  of  a  school's  sending  out  lying  and  ir- 
responsible solicitors,  who  by  hook  or  crook 
(chiefly  by  "crook")  induce  unfit  students 
to  sign  enrollment  contracts  through  false 
representations.  The  negative,  on  the  other 
hand,  cited  the  fact  that  practically  all 
modern  business  is  carried  on  through 
salesmanship  which  is  nothing  more  than 
soliciting,  and  they  argued  that  there  was 
no  more  wrong  in  using  good  salesmanship 
in  behalf  of  a  business  college,  than  in  any 
other  legitimate  business.  The  judges 
seemed  to  take  this  view,  for  they  decided 
in  favor  of  the  negative.  The  trouble,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  that  the  two  sides  were 
really  not  arguing  the  same  question.  In 
fact  all  the  speakers  gave  more  fattention  to 
the  general  ethics  of  the  matter,  than  to  the 
specific  problem  of  profitable  advertising 
which  was  the  essence  of  the  question  as 
stated. 

The  Work  of  Wednesday. 

I  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  my 
giving  a  synopsis  of  the  excellent  addresses 
of  Wednesday's  program  by  J.  C.  Walker,  of 
Detroit,  and  Col.  W.  H.  Whigham, of  Chica- 
go. These  gentlemen  are  forcefully  effect- 
ive when  it  comes  to  putting  over  good 
ideas,  and  reenforcing  them  with  solid  ar- 
gument. • 
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The  center  of  general  interest,  for  Wed- 
nesday was  the  election  of  officers,  selection 
of  place  of  meeting,  etc. 

Two  candidates  were  in  the  field  for  Pres- 
ident. One  of  these  was  R.  H.  Peck,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  with  Mr.  H.  E.  Reed  now  owns 
and  operates  the  "Brown  Chain"  of  some 
twenty  odd  schools  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  other  candidate 
was  the  efficient  and  popular  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  H.  J. 
Holm,  of  Chicago.  Pending  the  vote  for 
President,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 
the  losing  candidate  for  President  be  named 
for  Vice  President.  Mr.  Peck  won  out  for 
President,  by  a  comfortable  majority  which 
left  the  Vice  Presidency  to  Mr.  Holm  as  a 
consolation  prize.  There  had  been  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  candi- 
date for  Secretary  in  place  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful incumbent  of  the  past  year,  Mr. 
Walter  Ingersoll,  of  New  York,  whose  busi- 
ness would  not  admit  of  his  accepting  a 
second  term.  After  mu;h  solicitation,  that 
capable  and  hustling  school  woman.  Miss 
Nettie  Huff,  of  The  Huff  Schools  of  Kansas 
City,  consented  to  accept  the  responsible 
place.  It  was  a  fortunate  choice,  and  I 
predict  that  Miss  Huff  will  make  as  efficient 
a  secretary  as  the  Federation  has  ever  had. 
With  such  a  forceful  and  enthusiastic  edu- 
cator and  men  of  affairs,  as  Mr.  Peck  on 
the  bridge,  and  Miss  Huff  in  the  pilot  house, 
the  old  Federationship  may  be  considered 
in  safe  hands.  C.  A.  Faust,  in  accordance 
with  time-honored  custom  was  again  re- 
elected Treasurer  by  acclamation. 

There  was  not  much  of  a  squabble  over 
the  next  meeting  place.  Chicago,  on  ac- 
count of  the  uniform  success  of  meetings 
held  there,  was  a  long  favorite  and  won 
easily. 

Some  Concluding  Comments 

To  me  several  things  stand  out  promi- 
nently as  I  review  the  events  of  this  inspir- 
ing and  strenuous  week.  In  the  first  place, 
I  note  in  all  the  activities  and  addresses,  a 
higher  idealism  and  a  stronger  grasp  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  commercial  educa- 
tion than  I    have    observed  in    any  previous 


convention  of  commercial  school  men.  The 
old  Federation  was  never  quite  so  full  of 
ginger — "pep",  the  college  boys  call  it — as 
now.  Strong  young  men  are  coming  to  the 
fore.  The  enterprising  and  aggressive 
Stenotype  organization  has  also  injected  in- 
to the  situation  a  powerful  stimulant.  The 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  contributing 
members  of  a  higher  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, and  adding  dignity  and  value  to  the 
programs. 

Secondly,  I  must  say  a  word  for  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  in 
holding  the  meetings  in  a  fine  modern  hotel 
like  the  Sherman,  where  there  is  every 
convenience  and  facility  for  all  the  conven- 
tion functions.  I  believe  it  is  the'practical- 
ly  unanimous  wish  of  everybody  that  we  go 
there  again. 

Finally,  there  need  be  no  further  fears  as 
to  the  future  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation.  The  magnificent 
and  wholly  satisfactory  success  of  the 
meeting  for  1913  has  settled  that  question 
for  all  the  years  to  come. 


THE  GOOD  THINGS  OF  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 

By  D.  W.  McMillan,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1.  The  attendance.  The  largest  and 
most  representative  in  the  history  of  the 
section.  Never  less  than  100  and  as  many 
as  150.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  the  sec- 
tion had  about  25  members.  Evidently 
commercial  teachers  in  the  high  school  are 
alive. 

2.  The  Program. 

High    School    Commercial    Teachers' 
Association 

TUESDAY,    9;00  A.    M.,    DEC.   30 

Household  Accounting — A.  H.  Beaver, 
Austin  High  School,  Chicago. 

Discussed  by  K.  Von  Aramerman,  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

Commercial  Law — W.  A.  Sheaffer,  West 
Division  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Discussed  by  I.  E.  Chapman,  Western 
High  School,   Detroit. 

Non-Essentials  in  Commercial  Work,  H. 
M.  Rowe,  Sr.,  Baltimore. 


Business    and     Mental    Efficiency— J.    S. 
Knox,  Des  Moines. 
Election  of  officers. 

TUESDAY,   7:30  p.   M.  DEC.  30. 

Why  They  Failed  to  Learn  Touch  Type- 
writing—R.  E.  TuUoss,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Discussed  by  ].  A.  Book,  South  Di-vision 
High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Knack  in  Shorthand — W.  L.  James, 
Success  Shorthand  School,  Chicago. 

Discussed  by  Miss  Nellie  Collins,  Gales- 
burg  High  School,  Galesburg,  111. 

Disciplinary  Value  of  Shorthand  Study — 
Grace  Borland,  West  Port  High  School, 
Kansas  City,    Mo. 

The  Long  and  Short  Commercial  Course 
in  High  School — Robert  A.  Grant,  St. 
Louis,   Mo. 

Discussed  by  Todd  E.  Paulus,  Johnson 
High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

WEDNESDAY,    9:00  A.   M..    DEC.  31. 

Talk  on  Penmanship — C.  P.  Zaner,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

The  Two-Year  Course  in  Shorthand — 
William  Bachrach,  Supervisor  Commercial 
Work,  Chicago  Public   Schools. 

How  Far  Should  a  High  School  Endeavor 
to  Relate  its  Work  to  the  Actual  Commer- 
cial Conditions  of  the  Country?  Round 
Table  Discussion  led  by  Hugo  Herring, 
Whitewater  State  Normal  School,  White- 
water. Wis. 

3.     What  they  said — 

Mr,  A.  H.  Beaver-  The  home  and  the 
school  should  be  brought  into  vital  connec- 
tion with  each  other.  This  can  be  done  by 
teaching  subjects  in  a  practical  manner, 
and  showing  the  pupils  how  to  apply  this 
knowledge  to  the  affairs  of  the  home.  One 
can  do  this  by  showing  pupils  a  system  of 
accounting  for  household  expenses  and  in- 
vestments. Teach  the  pupil  the  use  and 
abuse  of  credit.  Help  him  to  analyse  the 
household  income  disbursements.  He 
should  be  taught  the  advantages  of  the 
budget  system.    Develop  his  financial  sense, 

Mr.  K.  Von  Ammerman — The  real  basis 
of  our  national  life  is  the  home,  and  since 
much  of  the  domestic  trouble  has  arisen 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  financial 
and  business  principles  in  household  affairs, 
we  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  the  com- 
munity if  we  can  help  our  pupils  to  under- 
stand and  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  Sheaffer — There  has  been  a  demand 
in  commercial  courses  for  a  subject  that  will 
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combine  the  practical  and  the  cultural,  and 
the  commercial  law  fills  this  demand. 
Teach  the  pupils  that  opinions  that  are  not 
based  on  careful  analysis  and  logical  rea- 
soning are  useless.  Develop  precision  of 
reasoning  and  of  speech.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  should  be — to  familiarize  the  pupil 
with  legal  rules — to  teach  when  to  decide 
things  and  when  to  consult  a  lawyer,  to  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  business  papers — 
to  develop  caution— to  cultivate  precision 
of  thought.  We  miss  the  most  important 
part  of  the  course  if  we  do  not  instill  into 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  respect  for  law;  if 
we  do  not  teach  him  to  respect  the 
rights  of  persons  and  of  property;  if  we 
do  not  teach  him  that  moral  obligations 
are  greater  than  legal  ones:  that  integrity  is 
of  more  value  than  money.  We  should 
make  of  him  a  four  square  man. 

Mr.  Chapman — Commercial  law  deserves 
a  high  place  in  the  school  because  it  is  in- 
teresting, practical  and  furnishes  a  founda- 
tion for  a  broad  education.  Commercial 
law  is  more  practical  than  cultural,  but  is 
as  cultural  as  the  other  so-called  cultural 
subjects.  Teach  the  pupil  to  read  the  fi- 
nancial page  of  the  newspaper  and  he  will 
gain  practical  information  of  great  valui . 
Use  actual  cases  to  get  definite  and  authori- 
tative facts.  The  purpose  is  not  to  make 
lawyers,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  right 
and  wrong  way  of  transacting  business. 

Mr.  Knox — The  high  school  is  giving  all 
its  attention  to  the  study  of  subj  icts  and  lit- 
tle or  none  at  all  is  the  study  of  human  life. 
The  school  should  teach  the  pupil  to  think 
right, to  talk  right, to  write  right  and  to  judge 
human  nature  right.  Develop  among  your  pu- 
pils observation,  concentration,  analysis,  sys- 
tem and  ambition.  Find  out  what  your 
students  can  do,  don't  try  to  put  them  all 
through  the  same  mill. 

Mr.  McKinney,  Englewood  High — The 
high  school  graduate  must  not  be  consider- 
ed as  a  finished  product.  We  must  give  a 
broad  foundation,  and  not  specialize  too 
much. 

I5r.  H.  M.  Rowe — The  school  cannot 
manufacture  brains.  The  average  business 
man  does  n6t  know  what  kind  of  a  product 
he  wants  the  school  to  turn  out,  neither 
does  he  know  how  that  product  can  or  is 
made.  Do  not  do  things  because  they  have 
always  been  done.     Tradition   keeps  down. 


Give  us  some  modern  course  in  ENGLISH. 
Don't  expect  a  boy  that  has  been  reading 
Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
to  write  a  good  business  letter.  He  is 
steeped  in  a  dead  language.  Make  the 
English  course  alive. 

Mrs.  Trowbridge,  Lake  View  High 
School — Good  English  is  the  result  of  a 
large  fund  of  general  information.  This  in- 
formation can  be  secured  through  five  chan- 
nels—  conversation,  travel,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  books.  Get  your  pupils  if 
possible  to  write  a  real  letter  to  a  real  per- 
son. Spend  some  time  each  day  to  inform 
them  on  current  topics.  Have  formal  de- 
bates on  live  topics.  Find  something  to  in- 
terest the  dull  and  slow  pupil.  You  can 
find  it  if  you  will.     Do  not  he  too  formal. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Sioux  City,  Iowa — It  is 
time  that  we  were  deeply  interested  in  vo- 
cational education.  All  high  school  sub- 
jects should  be  taught  from  the  vocational 
standpoint.  Get  in  close  touch  with  com- 
mercial organizations  in  your  city.  It  will 
help  you  to  solve  our  economic  problems. 
Have  leading  business  men  give  talks  to 
your  students  on  business  questions. 

Mr.  White,  Gary,  Ind. — We  have  our 
Business  English  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades.  We  write  sales  letters  and 
devise  follow  ups.  We  study  advertise- 
ments in  the  better  class  of  magazines  and 
spend  some  time  in  writing  "ads." 

Mr.  Herring — The  commercial  teacher 
should  identify  himself  with  local  business 
organizations  because  this  will  promote  the 
business  instinct,  broaden  the  vision  and 
keep  you  in  close  touch  with  the  business 
man.  Take  your  class  on  business  excur- 
sions. You  will  be  able  to  discover  the  pu- 
pils bent  on  some  of  these  trips.  Teach 
business  not  about  business.  Make  your- 
self a  factor  in  the  community. 

4.  The  New  Officers — President,  Mr. 
Reed,  Whitewater  Normal,  Whitewater, 
Wis.;  Vice  President,  Mr.  Shaeffer,  West 
Division  High  School,  Milwaukee:  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Mason,  Racine  High  School, 
Racine,  Wis. ;  Member  of  Executive  Board 
—A.  R.  Williams,  Highland  Park,  111. 

5.  In  General — Much  of  the  success  of 
the  meeting  is  due  to  Mr.  Hadley,  Lake 
View  High  School,  Chicago.  The  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  being  unable  to  be 
present,  Mr.  Hadley  was  elected  to  act  as 
chairman,  and  kept  things  going.  This  sec- 
tion owes  Mr.  Hadley  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  efficient  work. 


To  your  report  it  seems  that  Mr.  Knox 
is  a  member  of  that  lodge  who  tells  us  what 
awful  failures  the  high  schools  are,  yet  fail 
to  point  out  any  definite  remedy.  His  plea 
for  the  development  of  leaders  was  strong, 
but  we  believe  the  high  school  is  for  the 
masses,  and  should  give  every  pupil  a 
broader  vision,  and  teach  them  that  all 
honest  toil  is  dignified. 

There  were  mutterings  which  we  believe 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  new  officers. 
The  publishers  and  their  direct  representa- 
tives are  able  men,  but  are  there  not  enough 
able  men  who  have  no  axe  to  grind  to  make 
up  a  good  program  ?  We  hope  the  next 
program  committee  thinks  this  over. 

The  1913  meeting  was  a  good  one.  Here's 
boosting  for  1914. 


Report  of  the 
NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION 


In  point  of  attendance  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  in  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Dec.  29,  30  and  31,  was  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  in  some  respects  the  subjects  discussed 
may  be  said  to  be  the  n-.ore  important  also,  and 
particularly  in  the  fact  that  outside  of  academic 
discussions  the  Association  took  at  least  one 
practical  step  forward  through  the  appointment 
of  two  important  committees, the  work  of  which, 
if  thoroughly  done,  will  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  shorthand  education  in  the  future. 

The  tirst  committee  alluded  to  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  list  of  text  books  on  the  Psychology 
of  Shorthand  Writing,  expressed  through  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  done  in  the  field  of  psychological  research 
wliich  is  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  Short- 
hand and  typewriting.  This  motion  was  made 
by  Charles  G.  [feigner,  following  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  E.  E.  Magoon,  entitled,  "The 
Psyctiology  of  Shorthand  Speed." 

Tlie  committee  appointeil  consists  of  E.  E. 
Magoon.  tif  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Frederick  ,1.  Hose.  Chicago,  111.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  and  C.  A. 
Balc(>nib,  one  of  the  representative  teachers  of 
the  Association,  of  the  Spencerian  Comtnercial 
school,  Clevelantl,  (}. 

This  subject  of  psychology  in  shorthand 
speed  has  been  discussed  tn  previous  meetings 
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of  the  Association  in  a  most  able  manner,  and  it 
is  probable  the  most  able  text  book  is  to  be 
found  ill  an  address  delivered  liefore  the  con- 
vention in  Indianapolis  and  puljlished  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  year,  but  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  will  result  in  focusing:  atten- 
tion to  an  important  matter  which  has  hitherto 
been  studied  but  not  made  the  subject  of  a  text 
book. 

The  other  committee  to  be  appointed— for  its 
personnel  is  not  yet  established— to  eo  to  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  endeavor  to  de- 
termine the  units  for  shorthand  and  typewriting 
granted  for  admission  to  the  State  X'niversities 
and  colleges  granting  degrees. 

The  committee  is  to  be  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative teacher  from  each  state,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  national  movement.  It  has  long  been  felt 
that  the  units  granted  for  shorthand  anfl  type- 
writing for  admission  to  these  higher  institu- 
tions are  not  well  defined  and  that  they  should 
be  standardized  so  that  the  business  colleges 
may  not  be  so  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
requirements  are  and  what  credits  are  given. 
This  work  will  be  of  far-reaching  consequence 
in  this  direction. 

A  goodly  number  of  papers  was  presented, 
each  of  the  three  sessions  being  "full  of  good 
thing"  to  quote  the  words  of  one  enthusiastic 
member  who  complained  that  there  had  not 
been  time  enough  to  discuss  the  impoitant 
topics  presented.  As  indicating  the  loyalty  of 
the  membership  to  the  call  of  the  president  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  only  two  of  those  called 
on  to  present  papers,  in  an  unusually  important 
program,  failed  to  respond.  'I  here  wereadoz- 
eri  or  more  papers  presented  and  the  discussions 
which  followed  the  reading  of  eacli  were,  almost 
without  exception,  exceedingly  enlightening 
and  showed  a  marked  degree  t>f  attention  and 
appreciation  of  the  topics  presented.  At  no 
time  was  there  any  lagging  in  the  proceedings, 
unless  it  were  at  the  election  of  officers,  when 
there  was  considerable  hesitation,  proving  an 
absence  of  political  inHiience,  if  that  term  may 
be  used,  in  the  election  of  officers  which  is  re- 
freshing in  these  days  of  shorthand  political  ac- 
tivity and  is  almost  unique. 

At  this  stage  we  give  the  list  of  newly  electe<l 
officers  : 

President,  Charles  (i.  Reigner.  of  the  Ralston 
High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Vice  President, 
C.  A.  Balcomb,  of  the  Speiicerian  Commercial 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary 
E.  Cherry,  Kindlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio,  (re- 
elected); Fred  H.  Gurtler,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Miss  Elsie  M.  Johnson,  of 
Elyria.  Ohio,  as  the  member  of  the  General 
Executive  Board  of  the  Federation,  to  represent 
the  Shorthand  Section  on  tlie  Board. 


The  papers  and  discussion  were  more  or  less 
of  a  technical  nature,  necessarily  so,  and  in  this 
brief  summ.ary  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  details. 

"The  Importance  of  Cadence  in  the  Devel- 
opment of  Typewriting,"  a  paper  read  by  Miss 
Olive  Bracher,  of  Cleveland,  O..  was  listened  to 
with  interest,  and  the  title  of  the  paper  suggests 
its  own  topic. 

E.  E.  Magoon,  of  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big 
Rapids.  Mich.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Shorthand  Speed"  which  Had  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  above  referred  to. 

Charles  G  Reigner  discussed  "The  Steno- 
graphic Training  Process,"  diawing  instances 
from  his  own  experiences  in  so  doing, 

Fred  II.  Gurtler.  the  only  ex-teacher  present- 
ing a  paperbefore  the  Association,  read  one  on 
"The  \'alue  of  a  Higher  L)egree  ofSkill,"and  it 
encouraged  considerable  discussion,  one  contri- 
bution to  which  was  made  by  another  court  re- 
porter of  Chicago,  Frederick  J.  Rose,  who  em- 
phasized the  necessit.v  of  "The  Ministry  of 
Pain"  in  the  development  of  that  high  degree  of 
skill  necessary  for  court  reporting. 

J.  S.  Knox, of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  discussed 
"Business  and  Mental  Kfliciency";  I.  W.  Pier- 
son,  Chicago,  talked  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Ideal  Stenographic  Course  for  Private  Com- 
mercial Schools;"  F.  S.  Wolfe,  C.  P.  A.;  Chica- 
go, 111.,  toUl  what  is  done  in' his  school  during 
"Our  Rest  Hour;"  Miss  Janet  H.  Biller,  Cleve- 
land, O  ,  had  for  the  title  of  her  paper,  "A  Bet- 
ter Machine,"  wliich  was  not  a  criticism  but 
rather  an  appreciation  of  existing  machinery  for 
education  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  A 
discussion  was  leaii  by  Frank  Walters,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  on  the  subject  "From  Theory  to 
Practice  in  Teaching  Shorthand."  "How  Can 
the  Stenographic  Course  in  Private  Commer- 
cial Schools  be  made  more  Attractive,"  was  dis- 
cusseil  in  an  important  contribution  (o  the  liter- 
ature of  the  .Vssociation  by  W.  D.  Wigent,  of 
Chicago,  111.  "Shorthand  in  the  Universities," 
discussed  by  H.  W.  Healy,  New  York  City,  led 
to  the  appointment  of  the  second  committee 
aoove  referred  to  and  the  concluding  paper,  a 
most  instructive  and  important  one  which  there 
was  no  time  to  discuss,  was  by  C.  A.  Balcomb, 
of  the  Spencerian  Commercial  School,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Association.  C,  \'.  Crum- 
ley, of  Tacoma,  Wa.,  and  Miss  Hazel  Wors- 
wick,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  were  prevented 
from  being  in  attendance,  but  the  chairmanship 
of  the  various  sessions  was  ably  undertaken  by 
E.  E.  Magoon.  of  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
Charles  G.  Reigner,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  "Proceedings"will  be  awaited  with  inter- 
est by  all  those  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
convention  and  will  be  found  most  worth>'  of 
careful  rea<ling  by  all  who  were  not.  since  the 
convention  this  year  was  unquestionably  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  important  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  Association, 
MARY  E.  CHERRY, 


H.  K.  Williams 
Des  Moines. 


Resolutions  Passed  by  the  Private 

School  Managers'  Association  at 

Chicago,  December  30,  191  ■?. 

Whereas  ;  (^ur  Heavenly  Father  has  in  His 
divine  wisdom  seen  tit  to  call  to  his  rewanl  our 
brother  ancl  fellow  laborer,  F.  B,  \'irtlen,  and 

Whereas,  he  was  so  well  beloved  and  his  fel- 
lowship so  greatly  esteemed  by  all  his  co-labor- 
ers, therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Private  Commercial  School  Managers' 
Association,  in  convention  assembled,  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  com- 
panion Mrs.  Virden,  to  his  cherished  sons,  and 
to  his  brothers,  who  mourn  the  loss  of  an  ideal 
husband,  a  devoted  father,  an  affectionate  broth- 
er; Be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  we  express  our  appreciation 
of  his  true  worth  as  a  man  and  a  fellow  worker 
whom  to  know  was  to  love,  that  we  deplore  the 
loss  which  his  passing  means  to  Commercial 
Education  in  general,  and  to  this  association  in 
particular,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  these  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  olticial  report  and  a  copy  mailed  to  Mrs. 
Virden. 

Committee.    .\LMON  F.  (Jatks, 

W.  S.   ASHBY, 
II.  D.  Si'ARKS, 


Shorthand  Taught  By  Moving 
Picture  Slides 

The  value  of  illustrated  moving  picture  slides 
teaching  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  is  being  suc- 
cessfully demun.strated  by  the  Merchants  & 
Bankers  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Principal  A. 
J.  Harding,  who  originated  and  developed  the 
scheme,  has  been  working  on  it  for  the  past 
year  and  recently  began  its  use  in  his  shorthand 
department. 

The  moving  picture  slide  idea  is  not  only  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable,  but  is  an  incentive  to  the 
student  to  accomplish  more,  for  the  reason  that 
he  is  appealed  to  from  a  more  interesting  point 
of  view.  The  Harding  Advertising  .Service  is 
prepared  to  supply  the  complete  Centenary 
Edition  of  the  "Isaac  Pitman  Course"  on  slides, 
together  with  a  complete  service  which  includes 
an  automatic  picture  machine,  and  slides. 


W.  E.  Cornell,  proprietor  of  the  Cornell 
Shorthand  School,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  favored 
The  Business  Educator  with  a  list  of  thir- 
ty-two subscriptions. 

He  reports  that  they  have  a  very  satisfactory 
school  this  year.  They  are  centrally  located 
and  the  attendance  is  better  than  they  have  ever 
had  before.  W.  P.  Miller,  the  experienced  pen- 
man and  teacher,  is  regularly  employed  as 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  that  institution  and 
Mr.  Cornell  states  that  he  is  securing  very  satis- 
factory results. 

The  Stenographer's  Worcl-Book,"  by  the  Uni- 
graph  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr..  price  IBc,  is  the  title 
of  a  little  vest  pockel  booklet  containing  1980 
words  comprising  a  word-lisi  and  practice  list  of 
words  frequently  used  by  stenographers' Room 
is  given  to  the  right  of  each  printed  word  for 
shorthand  writing. 

The  Davis-Wagner  Business  College,  Nor- 
folk, Va,,  issues  a  well  printed  catalog  in  two 
colors,  attractively  illustrated,  covered  in  white 
with  embossed  title  in  gold. 

A  catalog  of  "Cass  Technical  High  School," 
Detroit,  Mich.,  discloses  exceptionally  thorough 
and  practical  courses  in  the  Mechanical  Arts  and 
Commerce.  Commercial  and  Technical  High 
Schools  will  do  well  to  look  the  catalog  through. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Spencer,  son  of  R,  C.  .Spencer,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  former  dean  of  the  law  department 
of  the  Marquette  L'niversity,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Milwaukee  Bar  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 20th.  It  is  an  himor  we  feel  sure  he 
merits,  and  one  which  we  are  equally  sure  he 
will  till  with  credit  to  himself,  his  profession, 
and  his  venerable  father. 


Mar\    h   Che  khv. 

Sec.  N.S    r    Asb'n,  Findlay.  O. 
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The   Indiana  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association. 


The  Indiana  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  India- 
napolis. Ind.,  Dec.  32.  The  speakers  agreed 
that  commercial  training  had  developed  into  a 
very  important  high  school  course  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  but  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
make  the  courses  more  general  and  embody  in 
them  more  subjects  which  will  broaden  the  in- 
tellects of  the  students. 

Salesmanship  and  advertising  should  be 
taught  in  commen'ial  courses,  according  to  C. 
E.  Hostetler.  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Wabash  High  School,  in  discussing  "The 
Efficiency  of  the  Commercial  Education  in 
American  High  Scliool." 

The  speakers  agreed  thaltlie  commercial  de- 
partment is  important  because  it  leads  to  self- 
support,  and  because  It  serves  to  keep  pupils  in 
school  who  would  quit  the  other  courses  to  go 
to  work. 

"Commercial  Training  as  a  Factor  in  Social 
Efficiency"  was  discussed  by  E.  R.  Helman,  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
Richmond  High  School.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
supervisor  of  penmanship  in  Lafayette,  told  the 
teachers  how  technically  perfect  figures  should 
be  constructed  and  illustrated  the  methods 
which  he  uses  in  teaching  their  proper  construc- 
tion. 

Prof.  M.  E.  Studebaker,  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Commerce  of  Manchester  col- 
lege, spoke  on  Modern  Commercialism," 

•Introductory  Work  in  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
countancy" was  discussed  by  H.  M.  Rowe, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Barnard  Schokel,  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  told  of  conditions  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
commercial  courses.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Walters,  of  the 
Bedfor<l  Business  College,  spoke  on  the  subject 
"Odds  and  Ends." 

C.  E.  Hostetler,  of  Wabash,  was  elected  pres- 
ident; 1.  K  Grisso,  of  Anderson,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Miss  Mary  K.  Sullivan,  of  Shortridge, 
secretary. 


BOOKKEEPING    AND 
ACCOUNTANCY 

H.   F.   ROBE  Y, 

Eagan  School  of  Business, 

HACKENSACK.  N.  Y. 
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The  solution  to  the  problem  that  appeared  in 
the  January  issue  covers  more  than  is  called  for 
in  the  question.  You  will  note  the  question  only 
calls  for  a  statement  of  profit  and  loss  and  in- 
come, while  in  addition  to  the  profit  and  loss 
statement,  it  gives  also  the  balance  sheet,  show- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  the  firm  and  veri- 
fies the  results  shown  on  the  income  profit  and 
loss  statement. 

You  will  also  note  that  there  has  been  no  pro- 
vision made  for  depreciation  nor  any  reserve  set 
aside  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts.  The  reasons 
for  this  being  that  the  values  of  the  tixed  prop- 
erty represents  inventory  valuations,  anrl  the 
problem  does  not  require  any  provision  for  de- 
preciation or  reserve  to  be  set  aside. 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  needs  no  com- 
ments, the  gr(.)8s  sales  are  decreased  by  the 
amount  of  items  intimately  connected  with  the 
selling  of  the  goods,  giving  net  sales,  from 
which  the  total  manufacture  is  defiucted.  The 
result  being  gross  profits  ;  if  we  subtract  from 
the  gross  profit  the  selling  expense  we  get  the 
selling  profit.  From  this  follows  the  actual 
profit  and  loss  statement,  the  foregoing  being 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  manufacturing  and  trad- 
ing section.  To  the  net  profit,  which  is  ob- 
tained after  tleducting  the  administration  ex- 
penses, and  other  charges,  we  add  the  former 
surplus,  thus  giving  the  total  amount  for  distri- 
bution. 


The  Patent  Specialty  Company  w  as  organized 
July  1.  1901,  with  a  capital  of  SUiO.OOO.OO,  to 
manufacture  novelties.  The  following  transac- 
tion occurred  :  July  1.  1907,  one-half  of  capi- 
tal stock  was  subscribed  and  issued.  Id  per 
cent,  being  called  and  paid  on  that  date  in  cash . 
Legal  and  other  incorporation  expenses, 
amounting  to  $500.00,  were  paid.  August  20, 
1907,  patent,  covering  novelty,  was  purchased 
for  $50,000,  payable  one-half  in  stock  and  one- 
half  in  cash;  the  stock  was  issued  and  delivered, 
$2,000.00  paid  in  cash  and  a  note  given  for  the 
balance,  due  in  one  month,  6  per  cent,  interest. 
Tlie  patent  was  suijject  to  royalty  rights,  grant- 
ed to  the  Novelty  Company,  which  terminated 
at  date  of  purchase.  All  accrued  royalties  were 
to  pass  with  patent  aiul  no  royalty  rights  were 
granted  by  the  Patent  Specialty  Ct), 

August  27.  1907,  the  Village  Board  of  Trade 
donated  a  lot,  valued  at  $,'5,000.00  in  considera- 
tion of  agreement  to  erect  and  etiuip  a  plant  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  825,000  00.  September  1, 
1907,  a  further  call  of  70  per  cent,  was  paid. 
The  note  was  paid  at  maturity.  December31, 
1907,  the  following  facts  existed  : 

Payments  on  account  of  salaries,  interest,  in- 
surance, etc.,  amounted  to  $2,250,  with  $250.00 
accrued;  contracts  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment amounting  to  $;s5,000.00  had  been  given, 
which  were  75  per  cent,  completed  anil  40  per 
cent,  paid;  royalties  amounting  to  $2,725.00 
had  been  received  and  $190.00  was  accrued. 

Prepare  journal  entries  to  cover  foregoing  and 
statement  to  display  financial  condition  at  De- 
cember 31,  1907. 


Solution. 

The  Vincent  Manufacturing  Co.,  Income  and  Profitand  Loss  State- 
ment for  the  period  ending  December  31, 1906. 

Gross  Sales $1,048,500.00 

Less  return  sales .    41000.00     $1,007,500.00 

DEDUCTIONS. 

Trade  discounts $         4,030  00 

Allowances 10,900.00 

Cartage  (uitwird 4,300.00 

Freight .   10,000.00        29,230.00 

Amount  realized  from  sales $978,270.00 

Cost  of  Manufacturing  : 

PBI?IE  COST. 

Raw  material  consumed 8410,000.00 

Infreight 23.000.00 

Cartage  and  express  inward 3.750.00 

(jross  cost  of  material -.  8436,750.00 

Less  increase  in  inventory 

Inventory  Dec.  31.1900     90,000  00 

Inventory  Jan,  1,  1900 --    75.000  00 

8    15.00K)0 

Trade  discounts  ..  .^ 6  300  00      21.300.00 

Cost  of  material $      4l57-i.5b6o 

Productive  labor 300. 000. 00 

Total  prime  cost 715.45000 

OVEKHEAD  CHARGES. 

tnproductive  labor .-S  35,000.00 

Power - 21,000.00 

Factory  expense  - 3.01000 

Repairs  to  machinery 1,310.00 

Total  factory  overhead  charges 60.320  00 

Cost  of  production 775.770.00 

(jross  profit  on  sales $   202,500.00 

Cost  of  Sales. 

Salesmen's  commissions  and  salaries...  8  40.000.00 

Salesmen's  traveling  expense 17,500,00 

Entertainment  of  costomers 2,000.00               59,500.00 

Selling  profit $143,000.00 


Cost  of  Adminstration, 

Officers'  salaries -- $  15,000  00 

Clerks' salaries 18,000.00 

1,800.00 

2,000.00 

700.00 

3.050.00 

250.00 

Directors  fees  .__  1,500.00 


Telegrams  and  telephones 

Postage 

Collection  and  exchange- 
Stationery  and  printing... 
Bonding  of  employees 


Imii 


Total 
Income    f 


istration 
m  sale. 


Charges  Against  Income. 


42.300.00 

8100,700.00 


insurance: 

Machineiy.  tools  and  patterns.--   $  500.00 

.Merchandise 650.00                81,150.00 

Employer's  liability  premiums ---  4,000.00 

Interest,  general  -- 4,470.00 

Taxes,  personal 1,000.00 

Total  charges  against  income  8    10,o20.o6 

Netprofit 90,080.00 

Surplus  Jaiuiary  I,  1906 43.520,00 

Surplus  January  1,  1907 -- $133,600.00 

Balance  Sheet. 

THE  VINCENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPAN^  . 

Machinery  inventory  value $  40.000.00 

Tools  "  "     --       8,500.00 

Patents  "  "     21.000.00 

Patterns  inventory  value 12,400.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  inventory  value-^-.      5,700.00  8  87,600.00 

Inventory 77$  90,000.00 

Notes  receivable 3,050.00 

Accounts  receivable--- - --  250.000.00 


Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank-^ - --    46,000.00 

Total  assets 


Capital  stock  issued 200,000.00 

SURPLUS  AS  PER  PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

Statement 8  183.600,00 

Total  liabilities 


1,050,00 
i. 050. 00 
),650  00 

!  050.00 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK     STATE    STENOGRA- 
PHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

BY   D.   H.  O'KEEFE. 

The  thirty-eiijhth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Stenographers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  2;t 
and  30,  11113, 

President  Willard  B.  Bottome  in  his  annual 
address  covered : 

1.  Recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
"Ideal"  plan  for  Examinations  forOfficial  Court 
Stenographers  in  forthcoming  examinations. 

2.  The  effect  on  the  entire  shorthand  report- 
ing profession  of  reciuiriiig  Magistrates'  Sten- 
ographers to  furnish  transcripts  without  ciim- 
pensation. 

3.  The  Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Law 
and  amendment  thereto  in  1913. 

4.  Shall  our  Association  re-organize  under  the 
C.  S.  R.  Law  and  change  its  name  so  as  to  re- 
place the  word  "Stenographers'"  by  Certitied 
Shorthand  Reporters'  ". 

5.  Advisil)ility  of  having  (me  state  eligible 
list  of  court  stenographers  to  apply  to  entire 
State,  instead  of  the  Judicial  District  plan  as  ex- 
istent at  present. 

6.  Devising  uniform  plan  of  typewritten 
transcript. 

7.  Devising  method  of  promotion  of  Court 
Stenographers  from  a  lower  Court  to  a  higher 
Court. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  list  of  stenogra- 
phers, to  be  approved  by  various  courts,  to  act 
when  called  upon  as  the  official  court  stenogra- 
phers, and  fixing  compensation  therefor. 

9.  Cooperation  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion. 

10.  Shall  only  certified  men  substitute  in 
court? 

11.  Shall  the  contract  by  which  the  "Stenog- 
rapher" is  our  official  organ,  be  renewed  for 
1914? 

1'2.  Shall  we  continue  to  print  lists  of  mem- 
bers available  for  substitute  work? 

The  paper  was  referred  to  a  Committee  on 
President's  Address,  which  began  its  report 
Monday  afternoon.  Most  of  the  topics  after 
suitable  discussion  were  referred  to  Committees 
for  further  study  and  appropriate  action. 

The  fourth  topic  seeming  to  involve  some 
change  in  the  name  of  tlie  Association  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  as  but  four  stood  up 
for  it  when  it  came  to  vote. 

The  ninth  proposition  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  authorizing  three  members  to  attend 
the  next  Convention  of  the  N.  S.  R.  A.  as  dele- 
gates from  the   NYSSA. 

Topic  eleven  when  it  came  to  vote  showed 
thatthe  Convention  was  unanimously  in  favor 
of  discontinuing  the  "Stenographer"  as  the  of- 
ficial organ.  For  a  year  the  Associat'on  will  is- 
sue private  bulletins  from  time  to  time  to  its 
members  only. 

The  vote  on  item  twelve  ended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Employment  Bureau  list  of  available 
substitutes. 

Spencer  C.  Rodgers,  the  historian,  submitted 
a  paper  on  the  work  of  his  office  showing  the 
work  done  this  year  in  the  compilation  of  the 
history  of  shorthand  reporting  in  New  York 
State. 

George  A.  Murray,  chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  read  a  lengthy  report  detailing 
the  success  which  invariably  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  in  1914  in  promoting  legisla- 
tion helpful  to  shorthand  reporters  in  the  state 
and  in  preventing  legislation  unfair  to  our 
members. 

Wm.  M.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  gave  an  account  of  the  ad  interim 
work  of  the  Association  in  the  five  sessions  of 
his  Committee  at  Albany  and  New  Yurk  since 
the  191'J  Convention. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Harry  M.  Kidder  reported 
the  .-Vssociation  solvent,  and  its  finances  in  good 
shape,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Association  be- 
gan 1913  hundreds  of  dollars  in  debt. 

The  Librarian  reported  that  the  librarv  of  ihe 
Association  was  deposited  on  August  19,  1913. 
the  beginning  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  its  exist- 

{ Continued  on  page  27). 


COMMERCIAL   HIGH   SCHOOL 
WORK 

J.    A.    SNYDER, 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PENMANSHIP  AND  APPLIED 
ART 


These  two  closely  allied  subjects  are  given 
and  practice  required  in  the  first  year.  Penman- 
ship is  taught  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  Ap- 
plied Art  the  second  half. 

In  the  senior  year  Penmanship  is  aprain  re- 
viewed, in  order  that  the  graduate  may  be  thor- 
oughly cognizant  of  the  great  value  of  a  legible 
and  rapid  style  of  writing.  Experience  has 
taught  that  too  many  young  people  become 
careless  in  their  writing  between  the  first  and 
fourth  years,  hence  the  necessity  of  a  review. 
Much  can  be  said  of  the  impression  made  upon 
an  employer's  mind  when  he  receives  the  stu- 
dent's first  letter  of  application,  when  it  is  neatly 
and  legibly  written,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  form  and  general  tone  of  information 
given. 

APPLIED   ART 

Applied  Art  consists  of  Pen  Lettering,  Show 
Card  Writing  and  Parcel  Addressing.  This 
work  is  not  only  intensely  practical,  but  it  also 
appeals  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  student  in 
inculcating  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  harmony  of  colors.  Different  sizes 
of  lettering  pens  are  used  with  various  colors  o^ 
ink,  thus  affording  the  pupil  ample  opportunity  ' 
to  display  his  soundness  of  judgment  and  good 
taste.  Brush  work  also  receives  due  attention, 
and  in  many  instances  certain  boys  and  girls 
have  frankly  admitted  that  they  were  enabled 
to  continue  their  studies,  only  thrttugli  the 
compensation  they  derived  from  the  sale  of  their 
cards  to  small  merchants  in  their  communities 
Of  course,  this  extra  work  was  done  outside  of 
school  hours,  and  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  ev- 
erything is  being  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing 
knowleilge  and  skill,  enabling  the  student  to 
turn  such  assets  into  dollars  and  cents. 

ECONOMICS 

This  study  is  developed  the  first  half  of  the 
senior  year.  In  reality  it  is  ccmsidered  a  part  of 
Civics,  or  better  termed  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Civics.  In  addition  to  topics  \isually 
covered  by  this  subject,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  local  institutions  and  topics  in  which  the 
ordinary  citizen  is  most  interested. 

c  I  \'  I  f  s 

This  study  is  taken  up  the  second  half  of  the 
senior  year.  Li)cal  community  life  is  studied  in 
its  various  phases,  and  considerable  stress  is 
placed  upon  the  obligation  of  the  student  t(t  his 
City,  StHte  and  National  Government.  The 
cry  has  been  for  a  decade  that  the  growing 
youth  in  many  instances,  has  looked  up(m  his 
duty  especallv  in  casting  the  ballot  with  too 
much  indifference  and  apathy.  This  condition 
we  try  to  meet  and  eliminate. 

In  addition  t()  class  room  work  visits  to  h'cal 
institutions  are  made,  and  the  manufacturing 
and  devek)pmeut  of  various  organizati(.)ns 
studied  at  first  hand.  Men  who  are  leader? 
in  their  respective  lines  and  prominent  in  local 
affairs,  are  secured  from  time  to  time  to  deliver 
lectures,  and  lay  before  the  young  aspirants  the 
conditions  that  surround  that  particular  voca- 
tion or  trade.    This  method  enlivens  the  situa- 


tion and  gives  fire  and  snap,  where  the  text 
might  be  considered  somewhat  dry  and  unin- 
teresting. 

GERMAN  OR    SPANISH 

A  choice  of  either  German  or  Spanish  is  giv- 
en, both  of  which  continue  through  the  four 
years  of  the  course.  The  ccmversational  or 
speaking  method  is  employed  in  the  instructi()n. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  grades,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  printed  in  the 
country  of  the  languages  studied,  are  used  in 
part  as  the  text.  The  idea  is  to  acquaint  the  pu- 
pil with  the  customs,  trade  and  general  interests 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  furnish  material  for 
reading  and  translating. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mentioned, 
each  student  in  the  entire  commercial  course  is 
compelled  to  take  physical  exercise,  unless 
otherwise  excused,  in  the  two  gynmasiums 
twice  a  week.  It  is  well  understood  by  every- 
one that  the  brain  cannot  work  at  its  best,  unless 
the  body  is  in  a  sound  healthy  condition. 

\'ocal  music  also  receives  due  attention  once 
a  week. 

EQUIPMENT 

Aside  from  the  equipment  that  is  found  in  any 
school  class  room,  there  are  three  rooms  in  each 
school  supplied  with  fiat  top  individual  desks 
for  use  in  the  Bookkeeping  classes.  One  room 
in  each  school  is  fully  equipped  as  an  Office, 
with  Books,  Filing  Cabinets,  Adding  Machines, 
where  actual  Business  Practice  so  far  as  Book- 
keeping is  concerned  is  done. 

In  the  Shorthand  rooms  are  forty  ilrop  cabinet 
desks,  with  an  equal  number  of  standard  ma- 
chines. Each  student  is  carefully  taught  the 
use  and  care  of  the  typewriter,  in  order  that  he 
may  adjust  slight  disorders  that  may  occur  from 
time  to  time,  with  even  the  best  of  machines. 

The  vocational  value  of  the  course  is  at  once 
apparent.  The  practical  and  technical  studies, 
Bookkeeping.  Stenography,  Commercial  Law, 
Commercial  (ieography,  etc.  are  combined  in 
such  »  way  with  subjects  of  a  general  culture  or- 
dinarily given  in  a  high  school  course,  that  pu- 
pils upon  graduation  can  readily  secure  posi- 
tions requiring  technical  knowledge  and  skill, 
and  by  reason  <if  broader  training  can  rapidly 
advance  in  them. 

The  cultural  value  can  be  easily  discerned. 
Four  years  of  English,  two  years  of  History, 
four  years  of  a  Modern  Language,  and  a  goodly 
share  of  Mathematics  have  long  been  consid- 
ered the  foundations  of  culture.  Four  years  of 
daily  contact  with  cultured  and  refined  teachers' 
together  with  discipline  that  a  g(U)d  school 
affor<ls,  all  combine  to  make  culture  that  can  be 
acquired  in  nn  other  way. 

In  the  nature  of  a  rc-sume  it  seems  (juite  clear 
to  nie,  that  the  C'>mmercial  course  rightly 
managed  and  conserved,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
agencies  that  have  arisen  in  this,  the  Twentieth 
Century,  to  ameliorate  certain  educational  tradi- 
tions that  have  held  sway  altogether  too  long. 
Who  can  now  sav  that  the  high  school  does  not 
prepare  boys  and  tiirls  for  actual  conditions  that 
will  surely  face  them  after  leaving  their  Alma 
Mater? 

This  course  is  primarily  given  to  pupils  whtt 
cannot  go  to  college,  and  do  not  care  t(»  learn  a 
trade  but  desire  t()  get  into  active  business  life. 
A  business  career  is  as  easily  accessible,  and  in 
many  cases  more  so  than  any  of  the  professions. 
The  material  rewards  are  infinitely  greater  for 
the  average  person  than  in  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fessions. However,  the  course  is  so  outlined 
that  any  student  can  enter  the  university  or 
college  without  any  drawbacks,  by  conforming 
to  certain  slight  changes  in  either  the  junior  or 
senior  year. 
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LETTERS    OF 

A    SCHOOLMASTER 

TO  HIS  FORMER  PUPILS 

C.  E.   BIRCH,  Prin.,    Haskell   Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 
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Miss  Agnes  Drew  has  written  that  she  lU 
s  expecting  to  change  her  position,  giv-  ||| 
ng  as  her  reason  that  she  will  receive  g 
:5.0i.i  a  month  more  in  the  new  place.  lil 


NUMBER  SIX 

Helpfulville,  Feb.  4,  191— 
Friend  Agnes  : 

Perhaps  I  am  "butting 
in,"  but  your  letter  reminds  me  very 
strongly  of  the  old  saying  about  the 
bird  in  the  hand  and  the  two  in  the 
bush.  No  doubt  that  additional  five 
dollars  would  come  in  handy,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  sound  well  to  be  called 
the  private  secretary  of  the  Honor- 
able Mugg,  State  Senator  from  Hig- 
ginsville,  but  do  you  honestly  think 
there  is  a  future  in  this  position?  Usu- 
ally political  appointments  of  this  na- 
ture are  of  very  uncertain  tenure.  Un- 
less you  see  something  definite  ahead, 
I  am  going  to  venture  on  the  score  of 
old  friendship  to  advise  you  to  stick 
where  you  are. 

Old  sayings  lose  their  force  through 
frequent  repetition  and  more  fre- 
quent lack  of  observance,  but  I  shall 
quote  one  more:  "A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss."  I  know  that  some 
wit  has  added  that  one  which  stands 
still  gathers  no  polish.  There  is 
something  in  that  too,  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  rolling,  provided  there  is 
a  suitable  place  to  land,  but  1  want  to 
be  surebeforecastingoff  my  moorings 
that  there  is  a  sure  and  safe  stopping 
place  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  put 
on  the  brakes  whdn  I  want  to  stop. 
You  know  stones  always  roll  down- 
ward unless  a  lot  of  perspiration  and 
and  energy  are  expended  in  directing 
them  upward.  I  have  known  a  few 
persons  who  got  started  rolling  and 
did  not  stop  until  they  got  pretty  well 
down  the  hill.  We  sometimes  find 
that  we  had  a  better  perspective  be- 
fore we  rolled.  I  happen  to  know 
that  you  are  working  for  a  very 
promising  firm,  or  I  should  not  at- 
tempt to  influence  you  in  this  matter. 

Probably  you  remember  Bob  Mor- 
row. Bob  started  out  with  a  railroad 
company  at  $25.00  a  month.  He  was 
put  to  work  checking  freight  bills  in 
the  auditing  department.  He  knew 
that  he  could  earn  more  money  in 
other  positions,  but  he  also  knew 
that  he  was  taking  lessons  in  a 
mighty   big   industry    where  a  lot  of 


men  of  great  ability  were  needed. 
Although  he  could  barely  pay  his 
board,  clothing  and  laundry  bills,  he 
stuck  to  the  job  in  spite  of  an  offer  of 
$40.00  a  month  elsewhere.  His  com- 
mon sense  told  him  that  $50.00  or 
$60.00  a  month  at  the  outside  was  the 
most  he  could  hope  for  in  the  other 
place,  even  after  years  of  service.  So 
he  made  an  immediate  sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  the  future.  Bob  is  now  at 
the  head  of  his  department  and  prob- 
ably going  higher.  His  salary  has 
been  growing  in  about  this  fashion  : 
125.00,  130.00,  $40.00,  $50.00,  |75.00, 
$100.00,  $125.00.  He  is  a  mere  young- 
ster in  the  business  and  it  is  hard  to 
predict  how  high  he  may  go.  There 
is  no  "rolling  stone"  about  it,  either 
—it's  a  steady  uphill  push,  and  he's 
getting  both  the  "moss"  and  the 
"polish." 

Ella  Woolson  started  in  the  offices 
of  the  Speedway  Packing  Company 
with  excellent  outlets  ahead  of  her, 
but  she  did  not  stay;  made  frequent 
changes;  read  the  want  ads  every  day 
and  kept  herself  unsettled  and  dis- 
satisfied. She  is  really  a  superior 
stenographer,  but  she  is  not  earning 
within  $25.00  a  month  of  what  she 
might  have  received. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some 
firms  which  never  seem  to  appreciate 
faithful  service  and  never  increase  a 
salary  until  compelled  to  do  so.  Of 
course  one  should  not  stay  long  in 
such  a  place  after  that  is  a  well  deiu- 
onstrated  fact.  But  be  sure  you  have 
the  right  diagnosis  before  changing 
your  treatment.  Find  out  what  the 
policy  of  your  company  is  by  study- 
ing what  has  happened  to  others  be- 
fore you.  If  others  have  been  treat- 
ed well,  resolve  that  you  will  merit 
the  same  treatment. 

Salary  is  not  everything.  Congen- 
ial work  and  surroundings  count  for 
much  also.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
can  be  permanently  satisfied  who 
does  not  feel  in  some  way  useful  to 
humanity.  We  must  have  enough  to 
live  comfortably,  of  course,  but  1  tell 
you  its  a  lot  of  satisfaction  to  feel 
that  you  are  helping  others  as  you  go 
along. 

So,  after  all,  there  are  many  things 
to  be  considered.  I  would  not  have 
you  take  a  merely  mercenary  view  of 
your  work.  It  is  hard  to  idealize  a 
big  corporation  with  very  much  of 
the  sentiment  of  helping  others,  but 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions.     I 


believe  the  company  you  are  working 
for  is  one  of  them.  The  gymnasium, 
the  rest  room,  the  attending  nurse, 
the  reading  room  and  library,  etc., 
are  all  evidences  of  a  humanitarian 
spirit  somewhere  in  the  organization. 
And  while  I  am  on  that  subject  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  the  fine  Railroad 

Men's  Y.  M.  C.   A.  building  at  C 

was  brought  about  largely  by  Bob 
Morrow's  efforts,  so  you  see  that  even 
in  the  service  of  a  great  corporation 
there  is  sometimes  a  chance  to  do  big 
things  for  others. 

Pardon  me  for  telling  you  these 
trite  things  that  you  probably  heard 
in  my  classes  (and  for  that  matter  a 
hundred  times  before),  but  it  is  a 
part  of  a  schoolmaster's  nature  to  be 
setting  himself  up  as  an  adviser  of 
young  people. 

Cordially  and  Sincerly, 

John  Faithful. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  St. 

Stenographers'  Ass'n — Continued 

from  page  26. 

ence,  with  the  State  Liljrary  at  Albany,  where 
it  will  be  duly  indexed  so  all  may  know  what  it 
contains  and  whence  any  one  in  the  State  may 
borrow  any  book  on  application  to  his  nearest 
public  library. 

The  Association  unanimously  voted  to  ask  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P.  Claxon  to 
bring  out  and  an  up-to-date  edition  of  "The 
Teaching.  Practice  and  Literature  of  Short- 
hand" by  Julius  Ensign  Rockwell,  last  pub- 
lished in  1893- 

Two  honorary  members.  Geo.  R.  Bishop  and 
Wm.  D.  Bridges,  whose  golden  anniversaries 
took  place  in  IQl.?.  by  a  rising  vote,  were  con- 
gratulated, and  the  wish  expressed  that  both 
might  live  to  celebrate  the  diamond  anniver- 
saries of  their  wedding  days  in  1938, 

We  here  note  the  titles  of  three  formal  papers 
read: 

The  Ethics  of  Our  Profession  by  Charles  H. 
Requa,  of  Brooklyn. 

Are  the  Stenographers  in  the  City  Magis- 
trate's Courts  Entitleil  to  Compensation  Equal 
to  that  of  Stenographers  in  the  Higher  Courts, 
by  Henry  S.  Satiders,  of  New  York  City  and 

The  Education  of  the  Shorthand  Reporter  by 
Frederick  Meakin,  of  Brooklyn, 

Mr,  Meakin  said  in  part  : 

A  Shorthand  reporter  should  have  : 

(1)  A  very  full  knowledge  of  English  words; 

(2)  A  working  knowledge  of  Latin. 

(3)  .\  familiarity  with  the  language  of  script- 
ure. 

(4)  An  acquaintance  with  medical  terms. 

(5)  Mastery  of  the  art  of  shorthand. 

(C)  Speed  in  the  sense  of  ability  to  re-act 
quickly  to  auditory  impressions. 

(7)    The  endurance  of  a  Mar^tthon  runner. 
.  (8)    Thorough    control    of   the    labor-saving 
shortcuts;  contractions,    distinguishing    forms 
for  conflicts,  and   the    habit    of    making    good 
phrases. 

19)  Education  not  less  than  a  high  school 
training  or  its  equivalent,  which  means:  A 
well  grounded  knowledge  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences ;  a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  latin  at 
least;  a  large  English  vocabulary,  m.astery  of 
shorthand  as  an  art,  an  acciuaintance  with  Cur- 
rent topics;  acknowledge  of  local  names,  geo- 
graphical and  personal. 

The  officers  for  1914  are: 

President;    Louis  Loewenstein,  of  Troy. 

Vice-President:  Peter  J.  Loughlin,  of  New 
York. 

Secretary -Treasurer:  Harry  M.  Kidder,  of 
New  York. 

Historian:    Spencer  C.  Rodgers,  of  Albany. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee;  Henry  L. 
Davis,  of  New  York. 

Librarian  and  Editor:  David  H.  O'Keefe,  of 
Brooklyn 
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LECTURES  ON 

THE   PKINCIPLES   OF    SUCCESS 
IN  BUSINESS 

By  SHEBWIN  CODY,  Copyright,    19 12 
14  11   Security  BId§..  Chicago,  ni. 
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LESSON  XII. 

The    Tertiary    Selling    Talk    for    the 
Young  Girl. 

When  the  mother  says  she  will 
speak  to  her  husband,  don't  get  tired 
or  discouraged  and  go  away  and  let 
her  do  that  important  part  of  your 
work  as  a  salesman,  for  you  must 
know  she  has  never  been  trained,  and 
in  spite  of  her  personal  influence  she 
is  not  yet  very  enthusiastic  and  she 
willnot  go  about  it  in  regular  order. 
Insist  on  having  an  appointment  to  see 
the  father  yourself  just  as  soon  as 
possible.  Above  all,  do  not  let  the 
matter  get  cold  by  waiting  too    long. 

When  you  start  on  the  father  you 
must  still  go  over  the  entire  argu- 
ment, but  this  time  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  girl,  who  has  already  heard 
two  sales  talks,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  mother,  who  has  heard  one. 
You  must  have  a  third  fresh  and 
strong  talk,  with  new  arguments, 
and,  above  all,  answers  to  serious  ob- 
jections which  by  this  time  will  be 
raised. 

The  delights  of  earning  money  will 
not  appeal  to  the  father,  but  if  he  has 
little  and  finds  it  hard  work  to  make 
ends  meet  you  will  And  he  is  between 
two  feelings,  the  feeling  of  desire  to 
have  his  daughter  help  him  after  she 
has  taken  a  course,  and  the  feeling  of 
economy  at  the  moment,  because  he 
does  not  see  how  he  can  possibly 
spare  the  money  tor  the  tuition. 

If  he  has  plenty  of  money  the  situ- 
ation will  be  entirely  different  with 
him.  He  will  probably  feel  a  sense 
of  pride  in  supporting  his  daughter 
without  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  struggle  between 
future  earnings  and  present  poverty, 
you  must  paint  a  very  strong  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  largeness  of  the 
earnings  when  later  they  begin  and 
the  very  small  and  comparatively  in- 
significant amount  of  the  monthly 
payments.  When  a  man  can  ex- 
change dimes  for  dollars  he  would  be 
very  shortsighted  not  to  squeeze 
everything  to  get  the  dimes  somehow 
—beg  of  rich  relatives,  borrow  of 
friends,  endure  a  few  present  hard- 
ships even.  Often  you  will  have  to 
enter  into  his  business  affairs  and 
show  him  just  how  he  can  squeeze 
out  the  money.  Help  him  to  think 
this  out,  and  you  have  got  over  a  very 
great  obstacle. 


If  he  has  money,  and  pride  stands 
in  the  way  of  letting  a  girl  of  his  go 
to  work  in  an  office,  don't  be  foolish 
enough  to  say  anything  about  the  ar- 
gument you  would  use  with  the  poor 
man.  Talk  about  the  permanent  val- 
ue it  will  be  to  his  daughter,  speak  of 
it  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against  pos- 
sible misfortune  in  the  future.  Tell 
him  of  the  millionaires  who  have  in- 
sisted on  having  their  children  learn 
trades  so  that  if  the  worst  evercomes 
in  some  panic  year  they  will  not  be 
helpless  sufferers.  Paint  vividly  the 
dangers  of  misfortune,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  business,  what  would  happen 
if  the  father  met  an  accident  or  lost 
his  health.  He  will  appreciate  all 
those  things. 

Then  talk  about  the  importance  of 
every  girl's  knowing  how  to  manage 
her  household  so  as  not  to  waste  her 
husband's  money.  His  daughter 
may  marry  a  poor  man  and  need 
every  practical  bit  of  training  she  has 
to  help  him  to  succeed  and  make  his 
fortune.  Then  she  will  perhaps  have 
children  who  will  look  to  her  for  bus- 
iness guidance.  She  may  be  left  a 
widow  long  after  he  is  dead  and  gone 
and  cannot  help  her.  Her  life  is  be- 
fore her  and  she  ought  to  have  some 
practical  equipment  for  it. 

When  you  have  convinced  him  that 
the  girl  ought  to  go  to  some  school, 
then  you  must  start  in  on  the  merits 
of  your  school.  At  last  you  have  be- 
fore you  a  man  who  probably  knows 
the  difference  between  sight  type- 
writing and  touch  typewriting,  and 
between  different  systems  of  short- 
hand, and  the  value  of  practical  office 
practice  methods  of  teaching.  His 
mind  is  trained  for  that  sort  of  thing; 
perhaps  he  had  a  commercial  school 
course  himself,  and  at  any  rate  he 
understands  what  business  is,  and 
the  kind  of  preparation  that  will 
bring  success  in  the  business  office. 

He  will  know  many  men  not  known 
to  his  wife  or  daughter,  and  you  can 
show  him  the  pictures  of  the  young 
people  who  have  graduated  at  your 
school,  and  tell  him  the  names  of  the 
firms  where  they  work.  He  can  call 
up  those  firms  on  the  telephone  and 
ask  the  managers  what  sort  of  help 
those  graduates  have  made. 

When  you  have  convinced  him,  you 
can  lay  a  contract  before  him,  and  if 
he  signs  it  with  the  fountain  pen  you 
place  in  his  hand  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
mean  something,  for  business  men 
live  up  to  their  contracts  and  seldom 


sign  them  unless  they  really  mean  to 
decide  the  matter  then  and  there  and 
dismiss  it  from  their  minds.  They 
sign  so  they  will  have  no  occasion  to 
think  any  more  about  that  matter. 
The  business  man  has  a  great  desire 
to  get  things  settled,  and  it  is  always 
worth  while  to  make  him  settle  things 
in  his  own  mind  by  signing,  even  if 
you  would  not  hold  him  legally  to  the 
contract.  A  liberal,  honest  contract, 
with  few  conditions,  is  the  best,  be- 
cause it  will  be  signed  the  most  easi- 
ly, andithe  decision  will  be  made 
without  fears.  The  object  of  the 
contract  is  to  get  a  decision. 

If  you  can't  get  the  contract  signed, 
get  a  promise  to  visit  the  school. 
Don't  leave  without  some  sort  of 
promise  to  do  something  definite. 

Prepare  a  tertiary  selling  talk  for 
the  boy. 
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We  recently  received  a  catalug  of  the  Grand 
Island.  Nebr..  Business  College,  A.M.  Hareis, 
President,  in  which  we  find  some  skillful  pen- 
manship and  art  work  from  the  pen  of  J.  A. 
Savage  and  others.  The  catalog  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated and  splendidly  printed  on  enameled 
paper,  covered  in  brown  with  embossed  title  in 
red  and  black.  A  half-tone  print  on  an  inserte<l 
folder,  8x20  inches  in  size,  shows  a  very  large 
student  body  in  front  of  the  palatial  residence  of 
the  president.  School  room  scenes  show  a  well 
equipped  and  furnished  institution,  bespeaking 
prosperity  and  progress. 

"The  Morse  College  Journal,"  issued  by  the 
Morse  Business  College.  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  be- 
fore us  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
students  and  school-room  scenes  printed  on 
enameled  buff  colored  paper. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received  from 
the  following: 

Duff's  Business  College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  The 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Business  College;  The  Child's 
Business  College,  Providence,  K.  1.;  Rutland. 
Vt.,  Business  College;  The  Salina,  Kansas, 
Wesleyan  Business  College:  Monroe,  Wis.. 
Business  Institute;  Fredonia  Business  College; 
E.  H.  McGhee.  Trenton.  N.  J-;  Helena, 
iMout.,  Business  College;  Jackson,  Uni- 
versity, Chillicothe,  Mo.;  Wheeler  Busi- 
ness College,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  School  of. 
Commerce.  St.  Peter.  Minn.;  Actual  Business 
College.  Akron,  Ohio:  McCann  School,  Read- 
ing. Pa.;  South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati; ISusiness  English  Publishing  Co..  Jack- 
sou  Mich.;  The  Commercial  Record,  Ral- 
ston High  School.  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  American 
Book  Co..  Cincinnati;  Parsons.  Kana.,  Business 
College;  Dominion  Business  College.  Winni- 
peg. Man.,  Canada;  Northwestern  Business 
College,  Chicago,  111.:  King's  Business  Col- 
lege. Raleigh,  N.  C:  The  Phonographic  Maga- 
zine by  Chas.  F.  Whitton.  The  Phonographic 
Institute  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons,  London,  England. 

An  appropriate  and  tastefully  printed  folder 
in  white  and  purple  containing  testimonials 
to  the  late  F.  B.  Virden,  founder  of  the 
Chicago  Business  College,  has  been  issued  by 
his  two  sons  and  widow,  Frederick  and  Harold 
Virden  and  Mrs.  L.  Mae  Virden.  Many  sincere 
expressions  from  teachers  in  the  school,  associ- 
ates and  friends  are  feelingly  and  tersely  ex- 
pressed. 
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ARITHMETIC 

IN    COMMERCIAL   SCHOOLS 

R.  D.  MITCHELL, 

Strayer's  Business  College.  Philadelohia,  Pa. 
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ARTICLE  ONE,  FRACTIONS 

Perhaps  the  most  trying  phase  that 
confronts  the  inexperienced  teacher 
called  upon  for  the  first  time  to 
handle  commercial  arithmetic  is  the 
attitude  of  his  students  toward  the 
subject.  They  bewail  as  an  imposi- 
tion their  being  required  to  repeat{  ?) 
a  subject  that  they  are  sure  they 
"had"  in  the  common  school.  The 
very  first  move  that  the  teacher 
should  make  is  that  highly  essential 
one  which  has  for  its  object  the  de- 
struction of  all  such  delusions. 

Arithmetic  as  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools  and  arithmetic  as  actu- 
ally employed  in  business  computa- 
tions are  somewhat  alike,  in  both 
cases  the  noun  "arithmetic"  is 
spelled  the  same  way;  but  there,  un- 
fortunately for  those  vvho  must  fight 
their  way  with  such  poor  and  inade- 
quate weapons  as  the  common 
schools  furnish,  the  visible  analogy 
ends. 

Business  arithmetic  stands  upon  a 
tripod  whose  legs  are  accuracy,  ra- 
pidity, and  conciseness,  and  these 
three  are  so  interdependent  that  we 
cannot  take  away  one  unless  we  pre- 
cipitate the  entire  structure.  Of 
course  accuracy  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, but  accuracy  without  rapidity 
and  conciseness  doesn't  make  effici- 
ency, and  efficiency  is  the  goal. 

To  use  another  metaphor,  business 
arithmetic  must  follow  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  results, 
while  common  school  arithmetic,  in 
these  days,  is  encouraged  to  dawdle 
upon  the  winding  primrose  path  of  a 
"cultural"  study.  The  second  is 
pleasant,  charming,  beguiling;  but 
the  first  is  perhaps  the  most  profit- 
able and  trustworthy. 

It  is  not  intended  to  reflect  upon 
the  public  schools  the  light  of  de- 
rision far  from  it!  Someday  when 
school  boards  see  their  way  clear  to 
pay  enough  to  attract  and  hold  good 
men,  conditions  will  improve,  and 
then  the  private  commercial  school 
will  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
However,  the  student  just  out  of  the 
grammar  school,  or  the  high  school, 
for  that  matter,  is  not  prepared  by 
his  previous  training  to  go  into  a 
business  office  and  perform  even  the 
most  simple  clerical  duties  with  fa- 
cility, accuracy,  and  dispatch;  he 
must  be  fitted  for  it. 


We  divulge  no  secret  here;  it  is  a 
threadbare  article  of  every  commer- 
cial teacher's  belief. 

For  these  reasons,  the  general  "un- 
preparedness"  of  the  student  fresh 
from  the  public  school,  it  is  best  to 
have  him  enter  the  very  first  class- 
fractions,  and  have  him  supplement 
his  work  in  this  field  with  thorough 
drill  in  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions as  handled  in  the  Rapid  Calcu- 
lation Classes.  Forty-five  minutes  is 
as  long  as  either  of  these  periods 
should  be,  and,  if  possible,  both 
should  be  arranged  for  the  morning 
session  so  that  the  students'  capital 
of  energy  and  attention  may  be  fresh. 
It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
class  if  the  desired  results  are  to  be 
forthcoming  and  satisfactory.  Let 
us  suppose  then  that  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  class  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  students  who  have  been  told 
gently,  yet  positively,  that  they  will 
have  to  "take"  arithmetic.  Some  are 
mildly  interested,  others  indifferent, 
and  a  few  (let  us  hope  for  our  own 
sake  there  be  no  more)  openly  antag- 
onized and  resentful.  What  shall  we 
do?  Shall  we  say  as  I  once  heard  a 
lady  remark  to  a  beginning  class, 
"We  will  now  investigate  common 
denominators?"  Imagine  yourself  in 
the  student's  place:  Could  anything 
be  more  dreary,  uninviting  or  de- 
pressing? I  am  unwilling  to  think  of 
anything  more  so. 

Suppose  that  we  try  a  method  simi- 
lar to  this:  Speak  for  a  few  minutes — 
very  few— upon  how  essential  a  ready 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  to  the 
bookkeeper,  the  salesman,  the  con- 
tractor, the  business  men  in  all  lines, 
etc.,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  ac- 
curacy and  speed,  and  put  the  great- 
er stress  on  accuracy.  .Say  that  you 
venture  to  assert  that  in  so  simple  a 
thing  as  the  addition  of  common  frac- 
tions there  may  be  a  short  cut  of 
which  the  students  are  not  aware. 
Now  the  speech  making  is  over;  this 
is  the  time  to  teach.  Anybody  can 
talk,  but  it  requires  some  genious  to 
teach.  Talking  and  teaching  are  not 
necessarily  synonymous  terms. 

Write  upon  the  board  a  column  of 
figures,  resembling  the  following, 
958f  and  give  the  word  to  add  as 
776J  soon  as  you  have  finished 
882 J  writing.  Stiange  as  it  may 
395,'s  seem,  the  great  majority  of 
943i        the  class  will  make  a  fearful 


4451        mess  of  the  whole   proceed- 

ing   and   their   papers     will 

resemble  Chinese  laundry  lists,  or 
else  be  perfectly  blank.  At  the  end 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  as  long  a 
time  as  should  be  allowed,  perhaps 
ten  or  twelve  will  have  some  sort  of 
an  answer.  Now  we  will  ask  a  few 
questions.  How  did  you  begin  your 
work?  "Like  I  always  do;  I  found 
the  least  common  denominator." 
How  did  you  go  about  it?  "As  I  al- 
ways do;  I  set  the  figures  down  in  a 
line  and  factored  them;  then  I  multi- 
plied those  factors  and  that  gave  me 
the  least  common  denominator." 
You  did  extra  work;  there  is  a  short- 
er way. 

Look  at  the  board.  Which  fraction 
in  the  column  has  the  greatest  nun.- 
ber  for  its  denominator?  ",\." 
Right.  Look  at  the  fractions  again; 
look  at  the  denominators.  Will  8  di- 
vide 16?  "Yes."  Will  4,  2,  8  and  8? 
"Certainly!"  Then  since  all  of  the 
denominators  Vvill  divide  16,  16  must 
be  the  common  denominator.  How 
many  figures  did  you  have  to  put 
down  on  your  paper  to  find  the  de- 
nominator in  this  way?  "None." 
How  many  did  you  use  in  doing  the 
work  your  way?  (Let  them  count.) 
Now  watch.  We  will  put  the  16, 
the  common  denominator,  in  place 
thus,  a  little  to  the  right  and  a  trifle 
above  the  column  of  fractions,  and 
beneath  it  we  draw  a  line.  (All  de- 
nominators in  practical  problems 
may  be  ascertained  thus,  by  inspec- 
tion.) 

16 

Now  we  take  I  of  16,  6 
and  place  it  opposite 
the  fraction  to  which  it 
belongs.  Similarly,  we 
take  'I  of  16,  \,  ,\,  \,  and 
%.  Adding  this  column 
16)55  we  obtain  \\,  or  3  and 
3i's     /«■     Write   the   fraction 

4402,'j,  in  place,  and   carry  the 

3  to  the  units  column  of  the  whole 
numbers.  Adding  the  whole  num- 
bers, we  obtain  the  final  result, 
4402  ,\. 

Though  these  e.xpedients  are  so 
simple  as  to  seem  almost  child-like, 
yet  they  save  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  energy,  and  I  have  not  found 
more  than  one  student  in  fifty  who 
has  been  taught  to  employ  them. 
Any  scheme  that  tends  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  written  figures  should 
be  given  a  thorough  try-out,  for  such 
schemes  are  an  aid  to  speed  and  /;/ 
general  are  conducive  to  accuracy, 
since  the  fewer  the  operations,  the 
less  is  the  chance  of  error. 

A  great  deal  of  drill  work  should 
be  given  in  this  class  on  horizontal 
as  well  as  on  column  addition.  Prin- 
cipally board  work  should  be  givtm 
at  the  outset,  and  every  variation  of 
the  work  should  be  explained  upon 
the  board,  and  if  possible,  shpuld  be 
related  to  sotnething  similar  that  the 
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student  has  already  gone  over.  Pay- 
roll work  is  excellent  practice,  and  is 
interesting:  to  the  students.  Depart- 
mental sales  also  provide  valuable 
material. 

For  acquiring'  facility  and  confi- 
dence, problems  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  dictated  daily  by 
the  teacher.  From  a  piece  of  goods 
containing  fiGJ  yards,  a  merchant 
sold  8J  yds.  to  Mrs.  Brown,  12J  yds. 
to  Mrs.  James,  8ii  yds.  to  Mrs. 
Thompson,  and  5?  yds.  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. What  were  his  total  sales? 
How  many  yds.  were  left  on  hand? 
Give  a  number  of  the  students  a 
chance  to  answer. 

A  merchant's  stock  record  shows 
that  on  Feb.  1,  he  bought  143|  yards 
of  cloth,  Feb.  15,  1098^  yards.  Dur- 
ing the  month  his  sales  were:  166,}, 
1123,  1691,  340,  265'},  433],  230J,  165 J  and 
223J  yds.  Find  the  total  number  of 
yards  purchased;  total  number  sold, 
number  on  hand. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
subtraction  and  addition  should  be 
taught  at  the  same  time,  and  should 
be  handled  in  the  same  way  in  regard 
to  their  denominators  that  has  been 
suggested. 

The  next  article  will  deal  with  mul- 
tiplication of  fractions,  and  will  con- 
tain an  introduction  to  Aliquot  parts. 
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"What  does  the  boy  who  enters  business  need 
to  know?"  was  the  theme  of  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions at  the  meeting  in  Thaw  Hall,  Pittsburg, 
afi):30A.M.,  December  30.  IU13.  The  Chair- 
man. G.  P.  Eckels,  of  the  Rrushton  High 
School,  with  his  fellow  oflicers.  had  arranged  a 
very  practical  program,  and  the  discussions 
were  right  to  the  point.  There  was  not  a  word 
about  shfjrthatid  sy.'^tems,  or  bookkeeping  de- 
vices, or  methods  of  teaching.  And  the  pleas  of 
every  speaker  was,  "More  attention  to  the  fun- 
damentals." 

.\re  we  teaching  "Common  Sense,"  and 
"Gumption?"  These  qualities  were  mentioned 
by  three  or  four  speakers  as  essential  to  business 
success.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  Commercial 
High  School  or  Business  College  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  overworked. 

CO.  .\lthousc,  the  well-known  Director  of 
the  .School  of  Commerce.  Philadelphia  High 
School,  in  his  paper  on  "Educaticm  for  Expres- 
sion" outlined  the  plan  he  follows  to  give  pu- 
pils a  training  in  public  speaking.  Each  pupil 
tudying  "The  History  of  Commerce"  conductss 
one  recitation  himself,  preparing  on  some  phase 
of  the  subject  and  lecturing  to  the  class  just  as 
the  teacher  would  ilo.  Then  the  seniors  prepare 
a  talk  or  lecture  on  some  phase  of  Money.  Bank- 
ng,  or  Finance,  and  deliver  it  before  the  entire 


school.  This  work  is  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
grams given  by  the  literary  societies.  In  this 
way  every  pupil  has  considerable  experience  in 
public  speaking,  before  leaving  the  High 
School.  The  ability  which  this  training  gives  is 
most  valuable,  whatever  may  be  the  line  of  work 
followeil  by  the  graduate. 

J.  B.  L.  Hornberger,  Comptroller  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Company,  said  that  "What  Ihe  Busi- 
ness Man  Expects  of  the  Commercial  High 
.School  Graduate"  is  a  thor(Uigh  grounding  in 
the  fundamentals.  "The  backbone  of  the  com- 
mercial course  should  be  Arithmetic."  He 
mentioned  particularly  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 
recommended  that  it  be  taught  all  through  the 
High  School  course.  He  asked  also  for  a  plain, 
rapid  style  of  writing;  and  for  "Common 
Sense,"  or  "(jumption." 

Mr.  Hornberger's  paper  aroused  considerable 
discussion,  in  which  several  important  points 
were  brought  out.  In  answer  to  a  ciuestion  by 
Mr.  Althouse.  as  to  whether  or  not  he  th'iught  it 
advisable  for  graduates  of  a  Commercial  High 
School  or  Business  College  to  attend  some 
higher  institution  of  learning  and  take  work  in 
Accounting  before  entering  the  employ  of  a 
concern  such  as  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company, 
Mr.  Hornberger  replied:  "We  want  traits;  we 
don't  want  accomplishments.  The  best  ac- 
countants we  have  are  those  who  began  in  our 
work,  and  learned  it  as  they  worked  up  through 
the  different  positions.  An  intermediate  school 
is  of  no  value  in  the  training  of  a  boy  or  girl  for 
our  business.  He  quoted  Lyman  Gage  as  say- 
ing, "Train  a  good  clerk,  and  I  will  answer  for 
his  becoming  manager." 

Mr.  S.  K.  Hoover.  .Vssistant  Principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
followed  Mr.  Hornberger's  paper,  telling  "How 
the  Commercial  High  School  may  Meet  the 
Demands  of  the  Business  Man."  Of  the 
teacher  he  said,  "He  must  have  broad  prepara- 
tion, enthusiasm,  and  loyalty— loyalty  to  his 
profession,  to  his  school,  and  to  his  pupils." 

He  believes  ina  long  course  of  study:  and 
said,  "A  short  course  drives  out  along  one.  as 
bad  money  drives  out  good."  He  also  empha- 
sized the  value  of  the  fundamentals,  Spelling. 
Penmanship  and  .\rithmetic.  "Let  us  have  a 
smooth  style  of  writing  that  runs,  and  that  he 
who  runs  may  read"  He  also  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  study  of  Art,  which  he  defined  as 
"The  ability  to  combine  forms  and  colors  in 
Symmetrical  and  accurate  ways."  (Anyone  who 
has  been  privileged  to  see  the  work  done  in  the 
Art  Department  of  ths  Technical  High  School 
of  Cleveland  will  not  be  disposed  to  question 
the  value  of  such  study.)  "We  have  made  a 
mistake  in  building  our  commercial  courses 
around  the  Shorthand  ami  Bookkeeping." 

"The  character  of  the  course  of  study  ought  to 
be  practical."  Let  the  boy  study  what  he  will 
use.  The  result  will  be  culture.  The  question 
of  college  entrance  requirements  he  dismissed 
with  the  observation.  "The  time  is  coming 
when  a  college  will  take  the  boys  and  girls  be- 
cause they  have  brains  that  are  ready  for  their 


particular  kind  of  training:  not  because  they 
have  covered  a  certain  amount  of  work." 

Mr.  D.  R.  Sumstine,  Principal  of  the  Peabodv 
High  School,  Mr.  C.  W.  D.  Coffin,  of  New  York 
City,  and  Mr.  E.  A,  Zarlman.  of  Pittsburgh, 
took  part  in  the  discussion  following  the  papers. 
Mr.  H.  E.  McConaghey,  Principal  of  the  Martin 
School.  Pittsburgh,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  penmanship  and  spelling.  He  said  that  in 
his  school  every  pupil  was  asked  to  take  spelling 
because  he  had  found  that  nearly  every  one 
needed  it.  He  told  of  one  young  lady  who 
asked  to  be  excused,  but  who  missed  eight  out 
of  ten  common  words,  such  as  accommodate, 
recommend,  definite,  and  separate. 

Mrs.  Hornberger  deidored  the  practice  of 
making  writing  a  punishment.  She  said  that 
when  a  pupil  was  required  to  write  several 
pages  of  a  word  as  a  punishment,  he  was  almost 
sure  to  do  the  work  carelessly,  and  thus  to  learn 
both  bad  penmanship  and  bad  spelling.  (She 
did  not  say  where  it  is  that  this  is  done.) 

Mr.  Joyce,  Auditor  of  the  Montour  Railroad, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Pittsburgh  High  .School, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  accuracy.  He  said 
that  the  boy  or  girl  who  secures  a  position  in  his 
office,  "and  the  decision  is  half  made  on  his  ap- 
pearance"—is  put  at  the  simplest  kind  of  work, 
such  as  making  out  bills,  or  checking  bills  re- 
ceived. If  he  fails  to  do  such  simple  work  ac- 
curately, he  is  not  given  a  chance  at  anything 
important.  "Accuracy  is  honesty.  If  the  boy 
or  girl  is  taught  accuracy  through  four  or  inve 
years  of  his  school  life,  the  habit  will  make  an 
act  of  dishonesty  revolting  to  him." 

Mr.  Joyce's  talk  was  full  of  suggestions  for 
teacher  and  pupil.  What  is  the  use  of  teaching 
a  boy  how  to  make  a  balance  sheet,  unless  he 
can  extend  and  add  a  bill  correctly?  For  unless 
he  passes  the  test  of  accuracy  in  simple  things, 
he  will  never  be  allowed  to  do  the  bigger 
things. 
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H.  W.  PATT(l.\, 
.  Pa.  St.  E.  A.,  1014,  Philadelphia. 


H.  C.  Duffus,  formerly  of  the  Drake  College, 
Newark,  N.J. .  has  opened  a  private  business 
college,  uniler  the  name  of  Duffus  Private 
Business  College,  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

O.  A.  Miller  has  resigned  his  position  at  Fort 
Dodge  Business  College.  E'ort  Dodge,  la.,  to 
accept  a  temporary  position  with  the  Mankato 
Commercial  College,  Mankato,  Minn. 

X  new  assistant  in  the  Bookkeeping  Depart- 
ment of  the  Worcester  Business  Institute  is  J. 
H.  Fries. 

The  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  added  to  its  teaching  staff  F.  W. 
White,  of  McConnelsville.  Ohio. 

Ira  Richardson,  who  formerly  had  a  part  inter- 
est in  the  Office  School,  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
began  work  January  first  in  Becker's  Business 
College,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  Q.  Friend,  of  .Manchester  College,  N.  Man- 
chester, Ind..  has  been  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  Luther  High  School  and  College,  at  Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Luther  B.  D'.\rmond,  is  now  with  the  Chica-- 
go,  111.,  Business  College. 

.Myron  T.  Skinner,  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Col- 
lege, succeeds  H  .  E.  II.  Jaeger  in  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Scott  High  School,  Tole- 
do, at  a  salary  of  S1700  00.  Mr.  Skinner  is  a  fine 
man  and  an  al)le  instructor,  and  we  wish  for  him 
the  success  he  merits  in  his  new  Held  of  labor. 

(Jeorge  D.  Neilson.  who  installed  the  Com- 
mercial Department  at  Freeport.  Ill  .  and  who 
taught  there  for  four  years  was  elected  to  install 
the  commercial  department  in  the  I.yonsTown- 
ship  High  School  at  La  (irange.  111.,  for  the 
year  beginning  in  September  at  a  very  lucrative 
salary.  Lyons  Township  High  School  beingone 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  state. 
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HANDICAPPED 
A  STORY  FOR  GIRLS 


Part  I.    Down  Into  the  Depths 

A  great  white  moon  stole  softly  up  over  the 
Eastern  hills  of  the  Hudson,  tinging  with  silver, 
as  it  came,  the  dark  tree  tops,  towering  upwards 
to  the  June  sky.  The  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of 
roses  and  honeysuckle  and  all  the  sweet  flowers 
•of  spring,  which,  in  early  June,  pour  out  their 
wealth  of  fragrance.  The  Towers.  Miss  De- 
Rivers' Finishing  School  for  girls,  was  a  scene 
of  beauty.  Originally  the  mansion  of  a  wealthy 
New  Yorker  who  had  built  it  "on  the  plan  of 
some  castle  of  France  or  Germany,  its  great 
battlements  rose  from  amid  a  wealth  of  shrub- 
bery with  shade  trees  all  about  the  spacious 
grounds  which  sloped  down  towards  the  broad 
Hudson,  Howing  steadily  on  to  meet  the  ocean. 
Hundreds  of  Chinese  lanterns  were  strung  about 
the  grounds.  The  great  house  itself  was  brilliant- 
ly illnminated  and  on  the  broad  verandas  were 
mingled  gaily  dressed  pupils  and  parents,  for  it 
was  the  night  before  commencement  and  the 
closing  reception  and  dance -was  on.  It  was  a 
royal  June  night.  The  sky,  without  a  cloud 
thickly  spangled  with  stars  which  began  to  fade 
as  the  moon  climbed  upward.  Music  from  a 
band  in  the  dancing  pavilion,  the  song  of  birds 
in  scores  of  cages,  hung  about  the  ve- 
randas and  the  room  and  the  still  more 
musical  voices  of  a  throng  of  happy  girls 
and  visitors  made  up  a  scene  of  beauty 
such  as  comes  only  on  Commencement  night  of 
a  fashionable  school  in  June  Commencement 
time.  A  great  pencil  of  white  light  shot  up 
into  the  sky  to  .Southward  wavering  from  side 
to  side  and  a  moment  later  around  the  bend  at 
Spnyten-Duyvel.  the  ".Vdirondack."  latest  of 
the  Hudson  River  night  boats  swung  into  the 
current  her  three  great  decks  blazing  with  bril- 
liant light  and  her  powerful  search  light,  first 
sweeping  the  broad  waters  of  the  Tap.aan  Zee 
and  then  sweeping  from  side  to  side,  lit  uij  the 
shores  on  either  bank,  catching  here  and  there  a 
pair  of  lovers  or  a  group  of  eager  watchers.  A 
moment  later  the  great  white  light  caught  The 
Towers  and  brought  with  startling  vividness  its 
visitors  and  pupils  into  view. 

Miss  DeKivers' Finishing  School  was  one  of 
those  fashionable  institutions  where  young 
ladies  of  social  prominence  and  wealth  were 
sent  to  tit  them  to  till  their  proper  position  in 
society.  They  were  taught  a  number  of  things 
of  no  earthly  use  to  anybody  except  one  of 
wealth  who  could  give  most  of  her  time  to  so- 
ciety. A  native  Frenchman  taught  them  to 
speak  French  well  enough  not  to  be  understood  , 
by  any  Frenchman.  An  imported  German 
Count  did  the  same  thing  with  German.  A  mu- 
sic master  taught  the  girls  tn  play  the  piano 
more  or  less  badly.  A  French  dancing  master 
by  the  name  of  McCarthy  only  he  spelled  it  Ma- 
carte  came  up  from  New  York  twice  a  week  to 
teach  the  latest  dances,  and  deportment.  They 
were  taught  to  paint  pansies  and  tea  roses  and 
eglantine  and  lilies  of  the  valley  on  wooden 
snow  shovels  and  other  implements  tlius  made 
aesthetic.  One  of  the  most  popular,  though  not 
the  most  beautiful  of  Miss  DeKivers'  graduating 
pupils  this  year  was  the  heroine  of  my  story 
and  you  can  see  that  for  any  useful  purpose  in 
life  my  heroine  was  liaiiclicappecl.  But  she 
was,  luckily  for  her,  a  pupil  first  of  one  of  the 
excellent  convent  school,  to  be  found  in  and 
about  the  City  of  New  York,  and  could  read, 
write  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three.    Give  me  a 


Catholic  Sister  as  a  teacher  of  young  childrne. 
She  is,  as  a  rule,  far  superior  to  the  public  school 
teacher  who.  as  likely  as  not.  has  secured  her 
position  through  political  influence  and  in- 
tends to  give  it  up  as  soon  as  something  suitable 
in  the  marriage  line  is  offered.  The  Sister  is 
selected  for  her  teaching  ability  by  the  Catholic 
Priest  who  is  almost  invariably  a  man  of  fine  ed- 
ucation. It  is  her  life  vocatiiui  and  these  Sisters 
devoted  to  religious  life,  seem  to  lavish  on  the 
little  children  given  into  their  care.  thealTection 
they  would  have  given  to  their  own  children 
had  they  not  sought  the  seclusion  of  convent 
life. 

THE  GIRL 

Mabel  Graves,  was  the  daughter  of  a  stock 
broker  whose  somewhat  spectacular  career  had 
made  considerable  talk  in  Wall  Street.  Graves 
came  from  a  country  bank  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  young  fellow  had  dealt  in  stocks  to  quite  an 
extent  in  the  small  Maine  City  and  later  had 
come  up  to  New  York,  and  fortune  had  come 
with  startling  swiftness.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  fellow  speculator  supposed  to 
have  money  but  long  since  gone  to  smash. 
Mrs.  Graves  was  a  pretty  but  helpless  woman 
and  three  children,  .Mabel,  the  eldest  were  the 
result  of  the  union.  Graves  caught  the  rising 
tide  of  speculation  and  was  soon  rated  a  million- 
aire. His  apartments  on  Riverside  Drive  cost 
Si7,.')00  a  year  for  rent  alone.  His  automobile 
was  a  Panhard,  87,000  machine  and  the  family 
dressed  to  match  the  Panhard.  At  sixteen  the 
girl.  Mabel,  not  by  any  means  beautiful,  yet  a 
wholesome  enougli  young  miss,  was  sent  to 
Miss  DeRivers' Finishing  School  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  this  June  night  with  its  rising  silver 
moon,  its  air  soft  with  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
was  her  last  night  at  the  Towers  and  a  night  of 
triumph  for  around  her  were  many  frientis.  Her 
mother  was  there,  her  father,  too  busy  in  Wall 
street,  was  unable  to  be  present  but  would  be 
there  next  day  to  see  her  take  her  diploma  and 
go  out  into  the  world  of  society,  a  flnished  pro- 
duct of  one  of  the  best  finishing  schools  in 
America.  Truly  the  prospect  was  alluring  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  girl's  eyes  sparkled  and 
her  breast  heaved  to  the  sound  of  the  music  as 
she  floated  through  the  waltz,  encircled  by  the 
arm  of  a  cadet  in  gray  full  dress,  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  military  academies. 

THE  LIGHTS  GO  ODT 

One  by  one  the  lanterns  and  electric  lights 
went  out  about  the  grounds.  One  by  one  the 
windows  ceased  to  blaze  and  darkness  fell  about 
The  Towers  as  midnight  struck  from  the  church 
tower  of  the  Village  under  the  hill.  It  was  miil- 
night  too.  on  Wall  Street.  It  had  been  a  terrible 
day  in  that  narrow  fighting  ground  of  the  bulls 
and  bears.  A  great  financial  crisis  was  upon  the 
Exchange  and  men  fought  furiously  to  save 
themselves  from  ruin  and  destruction.  The 
stock  of  a  great  corporation  had  been  all  day 
long  the  citadel  against  which  the  waves  of  de- 
struction had  beat  high  and  strong.  Savagely 
the  bears  had  ripped  the  stock  to  pieces.  Down 
and  down  and  yet  down  had  been  the  quotations 
and  one  by  one  banking  houses  and  brokers 
who  had  dealt  in  that  stock  and  made  it  their 
special  effort  to  push  it  upward,  had  been 
smotheredunder  the  maddening  tide  of  attack. 

THE   EN'D   OF  THE   ROPE 

It  was  a  richly  furnished  ntfice,  high  up  in  one 
of  the  great  buildings  of  Wall  Street.  The 
clerks  had  long  since  left.  The  last  customer 
had  gone  away  and  even  the  old  bookkeeper 
who  had  been  with  Graves  ever  since  he  first 
entered  the  troubled  ways  of  New  York  finance 
had  finally  gone  home  to  his  modest  flat  in  the 
Bronx  after  laying  before  the  head  of  the  firm  a 
statement  of  the  dav's  terrible  ravages.  For 
Graves  was  ruined.  Tliere  wasn't  tl:e  gfiosr 
of  a  shadotr  of  a  doubt  it.  Not  only  ruined 
financially,  but  ruined  in  reputation,  for  the 
man,  to  save  himself  in  the  desperate  struggle 
for  existence  had  used  freely  stocks  intrusted  to 
his  care  and  belonging  to  customers.  There 
was  a  hunted  looked  in  his  eyes  which  gleamed 
strangely  out  from  under  the  brows  and  the 
hungry  face  was  care. lined  and  desperate  with 
the  mingled  passions  of  despair  and  fear.  \ 
half-tilled  bottle  of  brandy  and  an  overturned 
emyty  glass,  were  on  the  desk  beside  him  as  he 
stared  with  eyes  unseeing,  probably  upon  the 
statement   the   bookkeeper   had   placed  before 


him.  For  many  moments  he  sat  there  alone 
with  luin  and  disgrace  staring  him  in  the  face, 
and  then,  with  trembling  hands  he  opened  a 
drawer  in  the  desk  and  something  bright,  me- 
tallic, something  that  gleamed  like  silver  lay  in 
sight.  His  groping  hand  found  the  object.  He 
reached  the  other  hanrl  out  until  it  found  the 
button  of  the  electric  light  and  turned  it  off. 
And  then  the  watchman,  pacing  the  hallway 
heard  a  mufffed  report  and  a  heavy  fall  as 
the  lights  went  out. 

FRAGMENTS  FROM  THE  WRECK. 

There  was  no  graduation  for  Mable  Graves 
the  next  day  at  ttie  fashionable  school  of  Miss 
De  Rivers,  a  midnight  call  over  the  phcme  had 
summoneil  the  police  the  poor  body  had  been 
taken  home  to  the  richly  furnished  apartments 
on  Riverside  Drive  and  the  girl  had  been  hur- 
ried from  the  fashionable  school  to  the  crape- 
darkened  home,  and  then  the  curtain  was  lifted 
from  the  hidden  life  of  the  broker  and  the  har- 
pies gathered  for  their  share  of  the  spoils.  The 
man  had  lieen  hopelessly  involved.  The  furni- 
ture, the  rich  hangings,  the  pictures,  everything, 
even  the  jewels  that  adorned  the  person  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  had  been  mortgaged  to  keep 
up  the  desperate  struggle  which  ended  in  ruin 
and  death.  Out  of  the  wreck  the  lawyer  man- 
aged to  get  a  little  over  8'2000  and  with  this 
scanty  capital  was  left  a  widow  whose  life  had 
been  one  of  the  utmost  luxury  and  idleness,  a 
widow  with  very  little  common  sense  or  busi- 
ness ability  to  begin  with,  and  that  Itttle  smoth- 
ered under  the  tide  of  extravagant  luxury,  a 
willow  broken  in  mind  and  body,  two  small 
children  of  ten  and  twelve,  and  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen with  the  accomplishment  she  had  received 
at  Miss  DeRivers'  school.  She  knew  German 
and  French  well  enough  not  to  be  able  to  teach 
them,  it  was  the  same  with  music  and  with  paint- 
ing and  before  them  was  a  hard  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. For  women  and  children  must  eat  and 
sleep  and  wear  clothes  even  if  the  heart  aches 
and  the  brain  grows  tired  and  the  hands  grow 
weary,  and  the  soul  gets  sick.  They  had  few- 
friends  to  advise  them,  but  there  was  some  good 
stuft'  in  this  Mable  Graves  and  it  came  to  the  sur- 
face as  good  stufl"  always  does  when  the  clouds 
of  despair  gather  thickest  around  the  human 
soul.  She  knew  they  could  not  live  long  on  the 
small  sum  of  money  left  and  soon  some  scanty 
fragments  of  furniture  from  the  servants'  quar- 
ters barely  furnished  a  little  tenement  of  four 
rooms  down  in  the  old  (Jreenwich  village.  Old 
Greenwich  village  lies  just  below  8th  street  on 
the  lower  West  Side  of  New  Y'ork.  Originally 
there  were  a  lot  of  English  in  that  part  of  the 
town  and  there  are  a  gooil  many  stubby  old 
bulldog  Britishers  left  there  yet,  though  a  great 
tide  of  Italians  has  swarmed  into  the  East  Side 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  A  friend 
of  the  family  who  owned  a  house  down  there 
had  recommended  it  as  a  respectable  place 
where  S15.00  a  month  would  pay  for  four  rooms 
in  one  of  the  old  fashioned  brick  houses  still 
standing  in  that  land  mark  of  Old  New  York; 
and  then.  Mable  Graves  herself  entered  a  busi- 
ness school  to  take  up  the  study  of  stenography, 
for  she  knew  that  Miss  Lee  the  slenogtapher  at 
Miss  DeRivers' finishing  school  got  »18.00a 
week  and  her  board  and  wash'ng  and  Miss  Lee 
who  came  to  see  her  alter  her  father's  death  told 
her  that  she  had  friends  working  in  Wall  Street 
oflnces  who  drew  as  high  as  825.00  a  week  and 
thev  told  her  too  that  six  or  eight  months  would 
put  her  in  the  way  of  earning,  so  she  bravely 
went  to  work  to  prepare  herself  for  the  struggle, 
but  she  met  with  misfortune  from  the  start. 

BAD  SCHOOI-S  AND  GOOD  SCHOOLS. 

The  city  of  New  York  contains  some  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  country  it  also  contains  some 
of  the  worst,  and  unless  a  person  knows  some- 
thing about  the  selection  he  is  rather  more  like- 
ly to  strike  one  of  the  worst  than  he  is  one  of 
the  best  because  the  poorer  the  school  as  a  rule 
the  more  voluble,  oily  and  persistent  ate  its 
soliciters,  men  who  get  S.50  a  week  for  inducing 
students  to  enter  schools  which  promise  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  .results.  Schools  which 
hire  teachers  for  $15  a  week  and  solicitors  for 
$50  a  week.  It  was  one  of  these  schools  that 
got  Mable  Graves,  a  school  where  hundreds  had 
been  raked  from  the  cradle,  almost,  to  makeup 
its  swarm  of  pupils,  some  of  them   could    not 
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even  speak  Knglish,  yet  they  came  in  with  the 
assurance  that  in  sis  months  they  would  be 
ready  to  take  good  positions.  But  if  the  pupil 
is  made  of  the  right  stuff  that  pupil  will  get  a 
good  deal  out  of  any  kind  of  a  school,  no  matter 
how  poor  it  may  be,  and  Mabel  Graves  was  a 
a  good  student,  she  worked  desperately  hard 
bill  the  instruction  was  poor  and  it  was  left  very 
largely  to  the  pupil  whether  anything  was  ac- 
complished or  not.  She  learned  shorthand  well 
enough  to  take  dictation  but  not  to  read  it  read- 
ily and  she  learned  typewriting  in  the  belter 
skelter  hap-liazard  manner  that  so  many  people 
adoi)t  in  taking  up  that  important  branch  of 
stenographic  work. 

Now  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
between  a  first  rate  touch  typist  and  one  of  those 
who  must  keep  glancing  from  the  notes  to  the 
key  board  and  back  again.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  the  touch  typist  will  far  surpass  the  other 
in  speed  as  it  is  that  the  touch  writer  will  avoid 
that  nerve  strain  and  eye  strain  that  comes  from 
constant  glancing  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  about  six  months  Mabel  Graves  passed  the 
lin  word  test  of  the  school,  could  bring  back  a 
fairly  good  transcript,  not  A-1,  and  was  ready 
for  a  position.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
getting  a  position  in  one  of  the  down  town  of- 
fices not  far  from  her  home,  a  five  cent  fare  or 
in  good  weather  even  a  walk  took  her  up  on 
Broadway  where  she  had  a  place  in  a  manufac- 
turing company  at  seven  dollars  a  week  to  be- 
gin. 

Kalish  was  the  bosses'  name,  a  man  shrewd, 
sharp,  not  over  scrupulous,  but  a  fairly  decent 
fellow.  He  wanted  to  get  his  money's  worth 
and  was  not  disposed  to  pay  a  high  price.  But 
the  principal  of  the  school  said,  "You  have  got 
to  get  experience  and  the  price  you  get  for 
your  first  job  does  not  matter,  if  you  can  fill  that 
place  all  right  you  can  get  plenty  more' places 
at  better  salary."  So  she  went  and  the  struggle 
was  on. 

FltiHTING    AGAINST  ODDS 

The  girl  didn't  realize  how  she  was  handi- 
capped. For  to  Mabel  Graves  the  work  was 
hard,  she  had  learned  shorthand  in-  a  very  brief 
period  of  time,  six  months.  1  have  beeif  teach- 
ing shorthand  more  or  less  constantly  for  the 
past  ao  years  and  I  have  had  but  few  who  in  six 
months  could  master  the  art  well  enough  to  be 
really  proficient,  and  this  girl,  mind  you,  had 
been  trained  in  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  didn't 
add  to  her  proficiency.  She  managed  to  get  out 
Mr.  Kalish's  letters  but  it  was  hard  work  and 
some  times  it  was  after  hours  before  the  mail 
was  made  up,  for  the  business  was  one  which 
kept  Ions  hours,  and  Mabel  (Jraves  went  home 
every  night  feeling  as  if  the  weight  of  the  world 
was  on  her  slender  shoulders.  But,  the  seven 
dollars  a  week  paid  the  rent  and  left  a  little  over 
and  the  scanty  store  in  the  savings  bank,  kept 
near  its.  level,  though  it  slowly  went  down 
month  after  month.  When  in  three  months 
Mabel  asked  for  an  increase  of  salary  Mr.  Kalish 
very  nearly  threw  a  tit  and  she  didn't  get  it.  She 
went  down  to  the  Remington  office  one  morn- 
ing and  took  their  (examination  in  stenography 
and  typewriting.  Thev  dictated  a  letter  or  two 
and  she  brought  them  back  a  transcript  by  and 
by.  The  man  looked  it  over  and  said,  "You 
should  give  more  attention  to  spelling,  capital- 
izing and  paragraphing  and  punctuation."  But 
he  took  her  name  and  a  few  days  later  she  re- 
ceived a  note  asking  her  to  report  at  the  office  of 
a  great  mail  order  house  where  thousands  of  let- 
ters were  coming  in  every  day  and  scores  of 
girls  in  a  great  room  were  pounding  away  furi- 
ously at  typewriters  which  seem  to  fairly  jump 
imder  the  hammering  they  got.  This  was  a 
strictly  up-to-date  office,  they  had  an  efficiency 
expert  who  had  found  out  just  how  many  thou- 
sand words  a  day  a  human  machine,  labeled 
girl,  could  be  driven  to  hammer  out  with  pace- 
makers to  set  the  standard  of  speed. 

EFFICIENCY  VERSUS  PERSONAL  LOYALTY 

It  has  come  to  be  quite  the  fashion  on  the  part 
of  big  business,  and  little  business  always  apes 
big  business,  to  call  in  an  Efficiency  Expert.  It 
is  his  business  to  teach  the  workman   who  is 


driving  nails,  for  instance,  just  how  many  blows 
of  his  hammer  he  ought  to  strike  in  order  to 
drive  that  nail,  and  not  waste  an  extra  l)low,  and 
a  second  of  time  in  delivering  it.  In  other 
words  it  is  the  part  of  the  efficiency  expert  to 
make  a  perfect  acting  machine  out  of  the  man  or 
girl  who  is  doing  a  particular  part  of  the  work, 
and  the  theory  of  the  thing  is  that  it  is  going  to 
cheapen  production  and  prevent  waste.  And  I 
suppose  it  does,  but  1  will  be  "eternally  cussed" 
if  1  like  the  idea  just  the  same.  I  suppose  1  am 
old  fashioned,  though  1  try  to  keep  half  way  up 
to  date  in  the  line  of  business  teaching,  but  I 
know  this,  all  the  experts  in  Christendom  could 
not  make  a  machine  out  of  me.  and  I  don't  want 
any  human  machine  to  work  for  me  nor  ii-i</i 
me.  I  think  one  of  the  best  speakers,  at  least 
one  of  the  most  interesting  1  ever  lieard  was 
Golden  Rule  Jones,  for  a  longtime  Mayor  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  tiolden  Rule  Jones  made  ma- 
chinery for  boring  artesian  wells  if  I  remember 
rightly,  possibly  1  ilon't.  But  at  any  rate  he  em- 
ployed a  whole  lot  of  help,  mostly  men  and  a 
good  many  of  them  pretty  rough  kind  of  men. 
Jones  ailopted  for  his  motto,  "Do  unto  others  as 
you  wouhl  have  others  do  unto  you,"  not, ''do 
others  as  others  will  do  you,"  which  seems  to  be 
the  rule  of  a  great  many  modern  business  men. 
Jones  ran  his  manufactury  without  any  conflict 
with  labor  unions,  some  of  his  men  were  union 
men  and  some  of  them  were  not,  he  didn't  care. 
Jones  paid  the  men  what  they  earned. 

If  a  man  got  drunk  and  neglected  work,  Jones 
didn't  fire  him,  he  said,  "If  I  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  the  same  as  that  fellow  was,  probab- 
ly 1  would  get  (hunk. "  An<i  he  talked  to  the 
man  and  tried  to  make  him  see  what  a  foolish 
thine  it  was  to  get  drunk,  and  he  generally  did 
make  him  see.  At  any  rate  he  had  the  profound 
affection  and  loyalty  of  the  men,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  who  worked  fir  him,  for  they  were 
not  by  any  means  perfect  help.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Toledo  were  not  in  love  with  Jones, 
they  didn't  like  his  way  of  doing  business,  they 
said  he  was  woefully  lacking  in  efficiftic.v. 
Some  of  his  men  turned  a  screw  driver  three 
times  more  than  was  necessary  to  drive  home 
the  screw,  and  his  bookkeeper  dipped  his  pen 
in  the  ink  twice  more  than  there  was  any  need 
of  to  fill  a  page  in  the  Ledger.  But  the  people 
of  Toledo  took  to  Jones'  idea  and  they  made 
him  mayor  and  every  kind  of  combination  on 
earth  was  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  him  in  the 
severar  years  that  he  remained  Mayor  of  that 
live  Western  city,  but  they  could  not  do  it. 
Death  tinallv  downed  him,  but  even  then  they 
put  Brand  Whitlock.  who  is  a  live  wire  and 
who  I  am  glad  to  see  is  likely  to  be  our  minister 
to  Belgium,  in  Golden  Kule  Jones'  place.  Now 
Golden  Rule  Jones  never  would  have  made  his 
salt  as  an  Hlfticiency  Expert,  but  his  is  the  kind 
of  efficiency  I  would  like.  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  making  a  machine  out  of  a  man  or  a  girl,  be- 
cause a  machine  don't  have  any  heart  nor  soul. 
It  is  possible  that  the  efficiency  experts  may  he 
necessary  to  big  business  I  do  not  say  they  are 
not,  I  don't  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  modern  bookkeeping  is  money  wast- 
ed, but  I  do  say  that  it  furnishes  mighty  good 
jobs  for  a  lol  of  expert  accountants  and  workers 
on  the  machinery  of  extensive  office  systems, 
and  1  don't  know  that  business  is  done  any  bet- 
ter today  than  it  was  when  A.  T.  Stewart  was 
the  biggest  tlry-goods  man  in  the  country,  and 
John  VVanamaker  was  showing  a  thing  or  two 
about  liry-goods,  and  Marshall  Field  was  build- 
ing up  the  biggest,  and  in  some  respects  the 
best  department  stores  in  the  world,  and  An- 
drew Carnegie  was  making  steel  in  Pittsburg 
and  not  depending  on  efficiency  experts,  nor 
office  system  but  on  the  loyalty  and  push  of  the 
thirty  or  more  bright  human  beings  that  he 
gatheted  around  him.  On  the  whole  I  don't 
like  anything  which  has  for  its  basic  idea  the 
making  of  a  human  being  into  a  machine  to  be 
thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  the  moment  it  begins 
to  let  up  its  in  power  of  production. 

THE  SECOND  TRIAL 

Well,  there  were  three  or  four  pacemakers  in 
the  room  who  were  expert  typists,  their  fingers 
flew  like  lightning,  their  eyes  never  looked  at 
the  machine  only  at  the  notes,  and  they  drew 
good  pay,  too.  these  pacemakers.  S18  or  820  a 
week,  the  best  of  them,  and  the  rest  of  the 
girls  getting  anywhere  from  S8  to  $13  a 
week  fairly  worked  their  souls  out  to  keep  up 


with  the  pacemakers.  They  couhl  not  do  it  and 
the  pay  was  not  increased  until  they  did  ap- 
proach the  speed  of  the  fliers.  The  stenographic 
work  was  not  especially  difticult,  much  of  it  was 
purely  routine,  the  letters  were  very  much  of  a 
kind  generally  answering  simple  inquiries,  and 
describing  goods.  But  Mabel  Graves  never 
half  learned  typewriting,  her  eyes  jumped  from 
the  notes  to  the  keyboard  and  back  again,  and 
the  eternal  criss-cross  soon  began  to  make  her  a 
nervous  wreck.  She  went  home  at  night  with 
nerves  unstrung,  eyes  strained,  and  head  aching 
almost  to  the  bursting  point,  and  one  day  when 
a  particularly  large  pile  of  letters  had  been 
brought  her  to  be  rewritten  because  of  mistakes, 
the  girl  sprang  up  from  the  typewriter  crazily 
hurled  her  note  book  at  tlie  head  of  the  aston- 
ished efficiency  man  who  had  brought  back  the 
letters,  and  with  one  wiltl  scream  fell  fainting  in 
a  fit  of  hysterics  and  scared  him  almost  to  death. 
It  was  the  end  of  the  mail  order  business  for 
Mabel  Graves,  and  it  took  two  weeks  for  the 
doctor  to  get  her  nerves  steadied  down  enough 
so  she  could  accept  a  better  position  which  had 
been  offered  her  in  a  great  muslin  garment 
house  in  the  Rectangle  Building  down  town. 

THREE  TIMES  AND  OUT 

The  Rectangle  Building  was  a  queer  looking* 
structure.  Long  and  narrow  it  towered  ten 
stories  high  among  the  old  buildings  of  the 
lower  city,  and  in  the  three  upper  floors  of  this 
narrow  building  was  located  the  shirt  waist  and 
muslin  undergarment  factory  of  Hyde,  Skinner 
&  Sharp.  The  only  egress  from  tlie  three  upper 
floors  of  this  ten  story  structure  was  a  single  fast 
running  passenger  elevator,  a  freight  elevator, 
which  ran  very  slowly,  and  a  narrow  flight  of 
stairs,  with  an  entrance  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The 
building  inspectors  had  reported  the  place  as  a 
fire  trap,  but  nothing  had  been  done  about  it.  It 
was  suspected  that  the  partners  had  contributed 
liberally  to  the  campaign  fund  of  Tammany 
Hall.  At  any  rate  three  hundred  girls  were 
packed  into  the  three  upper  floors  where  hun- 
dreds of  sewing  machines  whirred  from  morn- 
ing 'till  night,  and  cutters  handed  great  piles  of 
filmy  muslin  and  cambric,  and  lace,  to  hurrying 
little  girls  of  fourteen,  wlio  distributed  them  to 
the  older,  racing,  piecework  girls  at  the  ma- 
chines. 

The  cutting  room  on  the  eighth  floor  was 
cluttered  knee  deep  with  fragments  of  fluffy 
cuttings,  and  the  men  who  did  the  work  in  that 
room,  on  the  sly  smoked  numerous  cigarettes 
in  spite  of  the  "Positively  No  Smoking"  notices 
posted  all  about  the  place.  The  office  was  on 
the  ninth  floor,  one  flight  above  the  great  work 
room  and  one  below  the  narrower  work 
room  just  under  the  roof.  The  work  of  Mabel 
(jraves  in  this  establishment  was  much  like  the 
first  position  she  had  taken  but  the  salary  was 
better,  Sl'2  a  week,  and  she  had  gained  some- 
what in  efficiency  by  her  hard  experience.  She 
began  to  think  that  possibly  her  nerves  might 
stand  the  strain.  And  then  one  day  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  just  as  she  was  locking  up  her 
typewriter  tlesk  and  putting  on  her  hat  to  take 
the  elevator,  there  came  a  long  blood  curdling 
scream  of  "F-i-r-e"  !  from  the  room  below  and  a 
blue  swirling  cloud  of  smoke  rushed  up  the 
narrow  stairway  which  lead  to  the  lower  floor. 

In  an  instant  pandemonium  broke  loose, 
hundreds  of  girls  rushed  screaming  like  lunatics 
for  the  elevator  cage,  and  a  great  flash  of  fire 
seemed  to  sweep  all  through  the  work  room  on 
the  eighth  floor. 

Somebody  had  dropped  a  match  or  cigarette 
into  a  great  pile  of  muslin  remnants  in  the  cut- 
ting room.  They  caught  like  gun  powder  and 
swept  in  an  instant  all  through  the  work  room, 
where  on  every  machine  were  piled  garments 
which  burned  like  tinder.  A  wild  eyed  man  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  with  scorched  hair  and  burned 
hands  leaped  madlv  up  the  stairs  from  the 
eighth  floor,  rushed  into  the  office,  seized  Miss 
Graves  by  the  arm  and  dragged  her  with  him 
yelling  in  her  ears,  "Totheroof!  To  theroof! 
For  your  life  to  the  roof!"  He  half  dragged  her 
up  the  flight  of  stairs,  to  the  next  floor  then  up 
the  ladder  to  the  narrow  skylight  in  the  roof. 
There  he  left  her  and  plunged  back  into  the 
fast  mounting  cloud  of  smoke,  flecked  here  and 
there  with  sparks  of  flame,  to  get  out  more  of 
the  frightened  girls  who  were  screaming  help- 
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lessly  through  the  windows  and  beating  their 
frenzied  hands  against  the  locked  doors  of  the 
stairway  which  led  to  the  streets,  or  the  iron 
cage  of  the  elevator  which  had  ceased  running. 
From  her  position  on  the  roof  Mabel  Graves 
looking  downward  saw  red  sheets  of  rtame 
leaping  out  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  Hoor  win- 
dows, and  then,  one  by  one,  black  objects  be- 
gan to  leap  through  the  flames  and  smoke, 
hurtling  downward  to  certain  death  on  the  stone 
pavements  a  hundred  feet  below  them. 

The  girl  never  knew  how  she  crossed  from 
thereof  to  the  next  building  two  stories  lower 
down.  She  only  heard  the  clang  of  the  tire 
bells,  the  shrill  whistle  of  puffing  engines,  the 
shouts  of  hurrying  rescuers,  and  saw  men  with 
blue  uniforms  with  long  ladders  on  the  roof  be- 
low, and  somebotiy  carried  her  senseless  over 
and  down  one  of  these  frail  swaying  ladders  to 
safety. 

DOWN   INTO  THE   DEPTHS 

Mabel  Graves  never  did  any  more  stenogra- 
phy or  typewriting,  it  took  months  of  care  to  re- 
store the  girl  to  reason,  and  bring  her  nerves  in 
working  shape  after  the  horrors  of  the  Rectangle 
fire.  She  was  indeed  down  in  the  depths,  han- 
dicapped by  poor  preparation  and  ill  training,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  girl  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  ladiler  sadly  broken  and  shattered  by  her  ex- 
perience. But  there  is  more  to  the  story,  there 
is  wonderful  resiliency  in  youth,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  it  in  this  handicapped  girl.  I  have 
told  you  about  the  downward  process.  It  is  not 
the  most  pleasant  reading  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
true  and  it  pays  the  beginner  in  any  voca- 
tion to  look  truth  squarely  in  the  face,  anil  if 
not  on  the  right  path  turn  to  it  and  not  wait  to 
pass  through  the  hard  experience  that  is  bound 
to  come  to  the  poorly  prepared.  If  there  is  any 
rnoral  in  this  little  story,  it  is,  that  cheap  educa- 
tion, like  cheap  doctors,  and  cheap  lawyers,  dear 
at  any  price,  and  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run,  and  that  especially  holds  true  in 
business  education.  Next  month  I  shall  tell 
you  the  story  of  how  Mabel  Graves  came  up  out 
of  the  depths. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 


This  month  I  have  prepared  five  signatures 
for  you  to  imitate.  They  are  the  names  of  five 
of  the  greatest  offhand  script  artists  that  ever 
lived. 

To  become  a  leader  in  any  calling  requires 
much  patience  and  much  elTort.  These  men 
never  reached  the  top  without  much  sacrilice 
—sacrifice  of  what  many  of  us  call  a  "good 
time." 

One  can  not  realize  how  really  masterful  these 
men  were  and  are,  until  he  himself  reaches  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency.  They  have  been 
alike  the  admiration  and  despair  of  many  .an  as- 
piring penman.  It  is  for  us  to  continue  their 
grand  work  and  uphold  the  cause  of  good  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  they  have  replaced  the  famous 
Spencers  and  the  inimitable  Flickinger. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  with  better  work  than 
ever  before. 


Teachers!    Students! 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Adams' 
hand  bonk  of  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic.  It 
makes  Rapid  Calculation  interesting  and 
easy.    Send  25c.  today  far  a  copy. 

F.   B.  ADAMS 
503  Donaghey  BIdg.  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

Tlie  Ijest  blank  and  printed  t-omio  and  bird  cards  greatly 
rediu-ed  In  prices.  My  latest  elrcalar  tells  how  to  send 
cards  by  Parcel  f  ost.    Send  for  It  and  samples. 

"SK.  MoBEE. 

3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West  View  Borough.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

A  magazine  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  shorthand  students  and  teachers,  office 
stenographers  and  all  who  write  shorthand. 
Its  commercial,  legal,  medical,  fluency  drill, 
short  cut,  English  and  editorial  departments 
makeitTHE  BEST  SHORTHAND  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

It  has  helped  thousands  to  become  better 
stenographers.    It  will  help  you. 

Published  twelve  time  a  year.  Sub- 
scription price,  $1.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  and  ask  for  combination 
offers. 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

B.E.  723  Schiller  BIdg.  CHICAGO 
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Public  School 
Writing 

J.  O.  Peterson, 
Supr.  of  Writine. 
TACOMA,  WN. 


rect  oval  shown  at  the  left  of  the  line. 
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^  f  ^y     y    f     I  X-V    "5"  starts  like  the  iigure    one    and    is.tinishet 
L-^^   -f-</       f    ^../y^     with  a  little  horizontal  line  toucliing    the    top 
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TWELETH  WEEK. 

Lesson  TiveJve.-Hece  we  have  the  direct 
oval  again,  flattened  out  and  made  in  a  horizon- 
tal position.  Swing  direct  from  this  oval  to  the 
"L"  without  pausing  and  swing  the  finishing 
line  well  below  the  writing  line.  In  practicing 
the  "L"  and  "G"  take  care  to  see  that  the  mo- 
tion developed  in  tracing  the  oval  is  carried 
through  the  letter  without  iiuavering.  The  sen- 
tence :  "Let  (jeorge  and  Susie  Go,"  would 
give  practice  of  all  three  of  these  capitals. 

THIBTEENTH  WEEK. 

Lesson  Thirteen.— The  exercise  at  the  left 
of  this  line  shows  how  the  "T"  and  the  "F"  are 
constructed.  Note  that  the  oval  at  the  left  is  an 
indirect  oval.  In  tracing  the  "T"  exercises, 
startat  the  top  of  the  oval  swings  little  to  the 
right  then  trace  down  around  the  bottom  of  the 
oval  and  well  up  on  the  left  side.  This  style  of 
"T"  is  preferable  on  account  of  its  simplicity, 
and  if  the  stroke  at  the  top  is  kept  horizontal 
it  never  becomes  eligible.  The  count  for  this 
exercise  is  1-2. 

This  lesson  completes  the  drill  on  all  the  cap- 
itals and  a  review  should  be  given  by  writing  all 
the  capitals  in  alphabetical  order  a  number 
of  times. 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK. 

Lesson  Fourteen  and  Fifteen -The  re- 
mainder of  this  term  should  be  devoted  to  fig- 
ure practice  as  from  now  on  the  pupU  will  be 
required  to  use  figures  more  or  less  in  their 
daily  work.  The  zero  is  a  single  direct  oval  and 
should  be  made  as  such.  It  should  not  be 
pointed  at  the  top.  Practice  this  figure  by  trac- 
ing a  direct  oval  eight  times  then  write  the  "o" 
then  another  retraced  oval  and  another  "o"  and 
so  on  filling  half  a  page  or  a  page.  The  "8"' is 
also  based  on  the  direct  oval  motion  but  the 
down  stroke  is  straightened  somewhat  and  the 
loop  made  smaller  at  the  bottom.  The  little 
loop  at  the  bottom  of  the  ■■6"  should  swing  out 
to  the  right  enough  to  give  a  decided  hook  to 
6.  Review  the  push  and  pull  motion  a  few  times 
and  alternate  it  with  the  1.  The  1  is  slightly  more 
than  a  half  space  high.  Later  alternate  the  push 
and  pull  with  the  figure  "4."  The  first  down 
stroke  of  the  figure  "4"  should  be  short,  do  not 
start  it  too  high.  The  horizontal  line  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  "4"  should  be  kept  parallel  with  the 
base  line  as  nearly  as  possible  without  slacking 
the  speed.  The  second  down  stroke  of  the  "4" 
is  like  a  1  and  should  be  about  the  size  of  a  1. 
It  rests  on  the  base  line.  Now  alternate  the  fig- 
ures by  writing  1-4-1-4-1-4  then  write  0-1-4-0- 
1-4  later  writing  0-6-1-4  and  other  arrange- 
ments. 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 

Lesson  Fifteenth— The  figure  "ft"  is  based 
on  the  direct  oval  and  is  like  the  "a"  except 
smaller  and  the  down  stroke  is  brought  straight 
down  through  the  line.  In  practicing  alternate 
with  the  other  figures  as  outlined  for  lesson 
fourteen.  Review  the  push  and  pull  exercise 
before  practicing  the  "7"  and  note  that  the  "7" 
starts  with  a  little  check  mark.  No  effort  need 
be  maile  to  curve  the  horizontal  stroke,  but  the 
turn  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner  shouUl  be 
kept  sharp  and  the  down  stroke  should  be 
brought  straight  down  through  the  line.  Prac- 
tice the  "7"  by  alternating  it  with  the  figure  "4", 

FIFTEENTH  WEEK. 

Lesson  Fifteenth.— The  "&"  is  based  on 
the  direct  oval,  that  is  it  starts  like  the  direct 
oval.  A  common  mistake  is  to  teach  the  "8" 
made  backwards.  When  made  backwards  it  is 
dilficult  to  keep  the  top  of  the  figure  "8"  closed 
and  this  is  very  essential  in  order  that  it   may  be 


Write  several  lines  of  "3's"  and  "h's"  from  di( 
tation  alternating  them  thus;  3-5-0-3-5-0  and  so 
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readily  distinguished  from  the  "o".  Practicing 
the  figure  "8"  by  alternating  with  the  direct  re- 
traced oval  in  the  following  manner.  Count  1- 
2-3-4-5-6-7-8  for  the  direct  oval  counting  quite 
rapidly,  then  count  1  3  for  the  "8"  then  another 
oval  then  anothor  "o"  and  so  on.  Fifty  or  sixty 
figures  should  be  made  in  a  minute.  The  "8" 
is  based  on  the  indirect  oval  the  top  is  much  like 
the  capital  stroke  used  in  so  many  of  the  capitals 
except  that  the  loop  is  smaller  and  the  down 
stroke  is  lirought  more  to  the  left  thus  making 
room  to  keep  the  horizontal  stroke  directly  un- 
der the  figure.  Practice  the  "2"  by  alternatmg 
it  with  the  indirect  oval. 

SIXTEENTH  WEEK 

Lesson  Sixteen.— The  "3"  is  also  based  on 
the  indirect  oval.  It  starts  like  ;the  figure  "2" 
and  the  final  stroke  swings  well  to  the  left  and 
upward.  It  should  be  made  with  a  decisive 
swing.    Practice  by  alternating  with  the   indi- 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  teach  the  following  branches  by  mail 
SHOW  CARD  WRITING 


Business  Wriling 
Ornamental  Writing 
Round  Hand 
Pen  Lettering 


Engrossing 
Pen  Drawing 
Automatic  Pen  Lettering 
Flourisliing 


SHOW  CARD  WRITER'S  SUPPLIES 

The  famous  Eberhard  Brashes. 
Coast  Brand  of  Dry  Adhesife  Colons. 

(Just  mixed  with  water) 
Coast  Manual.  Text  Book  for  the  Sign  and 

Show  Card  Writer,  $3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  School  and  Supplies. 
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NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 


It  consists  of  48  lesson 
tion,  capitals,  or  paragraphs 
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lo  punctua- 
The  matter 
selected  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained. 
50  sheets  in  pad  form  to  each  lesson  to 
accommodate  50  students. 

The  cost  of  complete  course  (for  50  stu- 
dents) including  ka.y  in  book  form  is  $5.00. 
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LESSON  NO.  5 
Plain  Egyptian  Alphabet 

This  alphabet  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  feature  part  of  a 
Show  Card.  That  is  to  say  if  there  is  any  word  or  words  that 
you  wish  to  bring  out  prominently  on  the  card,  this  is  a  good  letter 
to  use. 

I  have  given  you  herewith  a  little  chart  showing  the  position 
of  the  brush  in  relation  to  the  letter.  In  executing  the  strokes  the 
chisel  of  the  brush  should  maintain  the  same  position  or  direction 
of  the  stroke:  that  is  in  making  a  cur\e,  the  brush  shoukl  be  rolled 
in  the  fingers.  To  keep  a  good  width  in  the  stroke  bear  down 
quite  heavily  on  the  heel  of  the  brush.  The  No.  11  brush  will 
make  a  stroke  nearly  3-8  inches  wide,  while  in  making  the  Coast 
College  or  Roman  alphabet,  it  will  make  a  stroke  3-16  of  an  inch 
or  less.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  brush  is  first  chisele<i  out  on 
the  palette  and  in  making  the  letter  there  is  no  pressure  on  the 
brush,  the  stroke  being  made  by  barely  touching  the  surface  on  the 
paper.  The  beginner  frequently  remarks  that  this  is  an  easy  alhpa- 
bet,  but  our  experience  is  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  one  to  make. 
I  account  for  this  from  the  fact  that  to  be  neatly  executed  it  it  mus4 
maintain  an  even  width  of  stroke  as  well  as  a  uniform  slant. 

Referring  to  the  Show  Card  presented  herewith,  will  show  the 
advantage  of  this  alphabet  as  the  feature  letter.  This  card  also  con- 
tains some  of  each  of  the  alphabets  we  have  been  over. 


\ 

1  have  usedtlic 

Roman 
EGYPTIAN 

Coasi 
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By  James  D.  Todd.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  High  School. 
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II      CLUBS  RECEIVED 

V  ^ 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
friends  who  have  sent  in  clubs  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  Our  hearty 
thanks  are  extended  to  them: 

E.  H.  Ellis,  York,  Nebr.  Business 
College;  C.  E.  Lowder,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  National  Business  College; 
E.  H.  Goit,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Institute;  W.  A.  Brand,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School;  Ruby 
V.  Hooker,  Honor,  Mich.;  C.  B.  Carey, 
West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  High  School; 
E.  E.  Hippensteel,  Scranton-Lacka- 
wana  Business  College,  Scranton, 
Pa.;  D.  Beauchamp,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
Can.;  W.  E.  Lamb,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
J.  A.  Buell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Bus-* 
iness  College;  Fred  L.  Thurston,  Pas- 
adena, Calif.;  J.  W.  Borsevitz,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.;  J.  H.  Drake,  Nickerson, 
Kans-,  Business  College;  P.  C.  White- 
ly,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Polytechnic 
High  School;  Edward  Edel,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  Elliott's  Business  College 
C.  H.  Longenecker,  Muscatine,  Iowa 
Brown's  Business  College;  M.  B 
Murray,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
C.  H.  Haverfield,  Lima,  Ohio,  Busi 
ness  College;  J.  E.  Griffin,  Weston 
W.  Va.;  A.  W.  Finley,  Wheeling,  W 
\'a.,  Elliott's  Commercial  College 
LA.  Fleming,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Can. 
Central  Business  College;  W.  A 
Botts,  Wichita,  Kans  ,  Miller  Busi 
ness  College:  R  H.  Boyd,  Ortonville 
Minn,,  Business  College;  D.  M.  Bry- 
ant, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Business 
College;  G.  C.  Christopherson,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  Business  College; 
E.  T.  Ludowici,  Calgary,  Altoona, 
Can.,  Pioneer  Business  College;  F.  M. 


Davis,  Racine,  Wis.,  College  of  Com- 
merce; E.  G.  Guyton,  New  Windsor, 
Md.,  Blue  Ridge  College;  W.  E.  Cor- 
nell, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Cornell 
Shorthand  School;  W.  H.  Bodenheim- 
er.  Fort  Stockton,  Texas;  O.  K.  Wei- 
bly,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege; I.  Z,  Hackman,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  College;  Emma  E.  E.  Miller,  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pa.,  Duff's  College;  Frank 
Krupp,  Austin,  Minn.,  Southern 
Minn.  Normal  College;  Lee  L.  Har- 
ris, Prentice,  111.;  S.  O.  Smith,  Hart- 
forp.   Conn.,     Huntsinger's   College; 

E.  Van  Reed,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Boyles 
College;  J.  L.  Hayward,  Somerville, 
Mass.;  S.  J.  McLian,  Mission,  Wash.; 

F.  F.  Weaver,  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
Ohio  Valley  Business  College;  Robt. 
L  .Johnson,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  School  of 
Business;  D.  W.  Hoff,  Meadville,  Pa., 
Commercial  College;  H.  E.  McLaugh- 
lin, Beaver,  Pa.,  Duff's  College. 


i^N  energetic  penmanship  and  book- 
— '  keeping   specialist    is   desirous   of 

making  a  change  to  a  high  school  or  first- 
class  commercial  college,  duties  to  begin 
Sept.  1st.     Best  of  references  furnished. 

Address,  "ENERGY", 
Care  Business  Educator,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Kv  C.  U.  ScribTier.  Ofelatioma  City,  (Jkla. 


By  F.  W.  Martin,  Engrosser,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  well  iiaylug  BnBlneBB  and  Normal  Scbool  located  lu  a 
city  Burronuded  by  rich  agrlcaltoral  district  !□  one  of  the 
central  states.  Well  established.  No  i-ompetltlon.  Ex 
cellent  reputation.  Enrollment  last  year  over  250- 
Gronnds  and  fnlly  equipped  brick  bnlldlng  Inclnded. 
Price  816.000.  Personal  reasons  for  selling.  Address  A  1 
Bnelnese  University .  care  Bnslness  Educator.  Colnmbns.  ^). 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  1914-15  session.     Bnslness  Colleges,  public  and  prlvat 
schools.    Write  for  special  proposition. 

EDUCATIONAL   SERVICE   BUREAU,    Inc. 

LAW    BUILDING  BALTIMORE,    MO 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 

If  you  will  send  me  orders  for  5  dozen  of 
my  fancy  "Pen  Written  Visiting  Cards"  at 
regular  price  of  20  cents  per  dozen— one  or 
five  names— I  will  forward  FREE  post  card 
booklet  containing  25  of  the  beautiful  famous 
"Old  Missions  of  California,"  The  finest 
collection  of  old  missions  ever  published. 
If  you  want  mission  booklet  only,  send  me 
25  cents  in  silver.  Send  money  by  Postal 
Order  or  silver.    Send  today.    Address 

W.  E.  MILLIKEN,  Penman, 
255B  So.  Olive  SI.  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


HIGHEST  SALARIES- 
BEST    OPPORTUNITIES 

In  Central  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest.  We 
can  not  begin  to  supply  enough  really  good 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  for  Public  schools 
and  colleges.  Write  for  year  book.  No  advance 
fees. 

Western  Reference  &  Bond  Association 

664   SCARRITT   BLDG.     ivANSAS   CITY.  MO. 


MANIISHRIPT  A  publisher  wishes  to 
mANUdbKiri     get  in  touch  with  man 

Uf  AMTpn  capable  of  preparing  Matui- 
"""  '  '■"  script  for  Bookkeeping  for 
High  School  Commercial  Departments. 
Must  stand  well  in  profession  and  be  ex- 
perienced in  High  School  work. 

Address  R.care  Business  Educator,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


WE  NEED  TEACHERS 


W'e 


.■herF 


rarils. 


S.-hools.  $1^00  to  8U(HI 
than  tearhers  on  onr 
NOW  Is  the  time  tc 
early  iholi'e  ot  the  many  excellent  calls  we  always 
have  at  this  season  of  the  year.   -V"  regiatralinnfe''. 

Good  teachers  for  good  schools 

UNION  TEACHERS   BUREAU 

Tribune  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


POSITIONS  FOR  PENMEN 

We  need  more  commercial  teachers  who 
are  good  business  penmen  to  recommend. 
We  have  the  vacancies  and  are  getting 
others  daily.     Write  for  our  FREE  litera- 


THE    INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY, 
MARION,   INDIANA 


ness college  in  Middle 
West,  in  city  of  600.000;  splendid  territory  to 
draw  from;  attendance  good;  good  equip- 
ment: low  rent ;  no  debts ;  paying  proposition ; 
reasonable  terms;  satisfactory  reasons  for  sell- 
ing. Don't  answer  unless  you  have  funds  to 
invest  in  a  high  class  school. 

Address  *'  Good  School,"  care  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avkhuk,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  collese  and  normal  eraduates, 
specialists,    and  other    teachers    to   coUeees 
and  schools. 

The  aeency  receives  many  calls  (or  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  coUeKes. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


Tintslope   Penmanship  Paper 

COLOR-OLIVE  GRttN 

Nu  more  trouble  with  slant  of  writ- 
ing. Uuifortnitx  of  slant  assured. 
No  more  trouble  about  proper  posi- 
tion of  paper  on  desk. 

Its  just  what  you  have  been  wanting  for 
many  years.  Saves  teacher's  time.  Student 
is  enabled  to  criticise  his  work  and  does  so. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for  months 
and  gives  enthusiastic  satisfaction.  Schools 
giving  repeat  orders. 

Samples  to  school  owners  and 
teachers  onlj-.   Size  S  1-2  bj- 11 

TINTSLOPE  PAPER  CO. 

PERTH  AMBOY  N.  d. 


Well  established  Commercial  School  having 
an  excellent  reputation.  Personal  reasons  for 
selling.  Good  enrollment,  splendid  equip- 
ment, low  rent,  live  city  of  40,000.  A  bargain 
if  taken  at  once. 

Address.  "ZX" 

Care  of  Business  Edncator.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  In  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

Hatioqal  ScDool  &  Teactiers'  Bureau 

4810   LIBERTY  AVENUE, 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


I  TRAINING  SCHOOL  is  your  knowledge  of  the  commercial  texts 
and  of  the  liest  methods  of  teaching  them 
sufficient  for  effective  work?  If  not,  you 
should  lose  no  time  in  making  it  so. 
We  are  preparing  another  large  class  for  commercial  teaching.  Join  this  class  and  get  ready  for 
a  position  in  September,  1914.  Send  postal  card  today  for  bulletin  giving  particulars  and  list  of 
graduates  now  teaching  commercial  branches  in  thirty-five  states  and  foreign  countries. 


ROCHESTER    BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS    WANTED 

For  Public  Schools.  Private  Schools.  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges,  throughout  the  entire  West. 
,\s  Publishers  of  "THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES.  "  we  are  in 
touch  with  nearly  all  the  scliools  HI  the  entire  west.    Write  us  to-day.  for  Free  Booklet,  showing 
how  w'e  place  our  Teachers.     W'M.  Kufkek.  Manager. 


^KOC/<yMr  TEACHERS' AOEJVCY 

£/>7f^i/fE  BLOG,         DE/W\/£n,  COLO. 


THE    LARGEST   TEACHERS'   AGENCY   IN   THE    ROCKY   MOUNTAIN    REGION. 


DO  YOU  WANI A  GOOD  POSITION .? 


We  have  splendid  open- 
ings in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing-high schools  and  busi- 
ness colleges  all  over  the  United  States.  Let  us  place  your  name  on 
our  OPPORTUNITY  REGISTER.     Free  registration. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (Incorporated)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


A  fEW  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


High.  Des  Moines;    Little  Rock,  Ark.;    Mam; 

Hifrh,  Spring^field,  Mass.;    Iron  Mountain,  Mich 

High,  Joliet,  HI.     None  of  these  carried  less  than  $1000  salary 


To  which  we  sent  teachers  last  season  :  Cass 
Technical,  Detroit  (3);  Yeatman,  St.  Louis; 
Central,  St.  Louis  f2  :  Maiden.  Mass.;  Cen- 
tral Falls,  R.  I.;  Englewood.  N..T.;  Burling- 
ton, Iowa  ;  Boise,  Idaho  (2);  Rutland.  Vt.; 
Williamantic.  Conn.;  Haddonfield,  N.  .1  ; 
Americus,  Ga  ;  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  West 
.  N.  Y-:  Tucumcari.  N.  Mex.;  Commercial 
msburg,  Pa.;    Ocean  City,  N.  J.;    Township 


Some  of  you,  in  relation  to  us,  stand  today  whi 
Will  you  let  us  help  you  as  we  helped  them?  1\ 
month  in  an  obscure  school.  He  took  our  advice 
$120  a  month  for  day  work,  with  extra  pay  for  evt 

What  will  be  your  percentage  of  increase  in  t 


teachers  stood  at  this  time  last  year, 
wo  years  ago  one  of  these  men  was  receiving  $55  a 
and  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  was  advanced  to 
ning  teaching, 
.vo  years?    We  should  like  to  help  you  answer 


the  question.    "  No  position,  no  pay  "  is  our  motto. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  (  A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist )  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Mass. 


GOOD 


GOMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

Specialty 


Think,  Plan,  Act— Get  Results! 


Show  me  a  successful  man  or  woman  and  I  will 
show  you  one  who  THINKS.  I'LANS,  ACTS!  Point 
to  the  head  of  a  great  industrial  enterprise,  and  I 
will  point  to  one  who  does  not  hesitate  to  promote 
his  interests  through  the  expert  service  of  others. 
Should  the  school  man  or  the  teacher  be  an  excep- 
tion? We  stand  ready  to  help  you.  Will  you  ACT? 
We  are  looking  for  an  expert  penman  at  $15ii0  to 
$1800.  High  school  wants  head  of  department 
March  first.  Other  positions  open  now  and  in  Sep- 
tember. Get  our  free  registration  blank.  Keep  an 
up-to-date  record  in  our  files. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A,  Grant,  Manager 


Webster  Grove,  St.  Louis,  No. 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  AND 
CHAFF 


^z 


BY  UNCLE  BEN 


An  Hour  (More  or  Less]  With   George 
Washington. 

It  was  one  of  the  balmy  days  of  a  certain  State 
of  the  Union  where  balmy  days  are  almost  as 
frequent  as  the  real  estate  agents  represent 
tliem.  when  I  was  seated  on  my  front  porch 
with  only  one  worry  to  disturb  me,  and  that 
was  the  fact  that  I  had  nothing  to  kick  about. 

The  cat,  on  the  hunt  for  comfortable  condi- 
tions, finding  an  unoccupied  chair  with  an  in 
viting  cushion  in  it.  proceeded  to  make  herself 
at  ease,  purring  her  satisfaction  over  the  ar- 
rangements pro%'ided  for  her  comfort. 

Without  a  pain  to  rack  my  body  and  no  se- 
rious trouble  to  create  a  mental  disturbance.  I 
found  that  the  present  world  was  a  pretty  good 
one  to  pass  the  time  in.  and  when  I  considered 
how  much  had  been  done  by  men  much  smarter 
than  I  am  to  provide  comforts  and  luxuries  for 
all  who  were  not  too  lazy  to  make  a  proper  ef- 
fort to  secure  them,  I  wondered  how  George 
Washington,  the  Father  of  this  great  country, 
whose  anniversary  would  soon  be  celebrated 
(mainly  by  the  closing  of  the  banks)  would  feel 
were  he  allowed  to  come  liack  and  witness  the 
grand  conditions  to  which  the  country  he  es- 
tablished had  risen,  the  great  land  of  the  free 
which  he  gave  to  the  people,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs. 

With  what  exultant  pride  would  he  gaze  upon 
the  evidences  of  our  great  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

His  feelings  would  be  akin  to  those  of  the 
father  who  had  given  his  son  many  a  sound  pad- 
dling for  playing  hookey  and  committing  all 
sorts  of  boyish  misdemeanors,  and  then  live  to 
see  that  boy  climb  the  ladder  of  Success  round 
hy  round  until  the  pinnacle  was  reached  by  his 
being  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

While  indulging  in  this  reverie  I  happened  to 
glance  at  the  cat  and  witnessed  a  phenomenon 
which  was  so  startling  and  uncanny  that  my 
faculties  for  the  moment  seemed  paralyzed.  For 
the  features  of  the  cat  underwent  a  strange 
transformation.  The  head  swelled  to  an  abnor- 
mal size;  the  nose  lengthened  out  and  took  the 
shape  of  the  human  olfactory  organ;  the  eyes 
rounded  out  and  took  upon  themselves  a  human 
expression;  long,  sinewy  arms  appeared,  and 
what  had  been  a  cat's  botly  now  developed  into 
the  robust  form  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  man- 
hood. The  mouth,  from  which  words  might  be 
expectetl  to  issue,  and  the  whole  countenance 
seemed  strangely  familial,  but  I  was  unable  to 
identify  my  strange  guest  witli  any  one  I  had 
ever  known . 

Recovering  the  use  of  my  tongue  1  exclaim- 
ed: "By  George!  By  George!  By  (ieorge!" 
And  then  my  ghostly  visitor  opened  his  mouth 
and  spoke  aloud;  "yes,  you  are  correct;  you 
are  sitting  by  George  Washington,  who  was 
just  nowj  occupying  a  place  in  your 
thoughts,  and  whom  vou  are  pleased  to  desig- 
nate as  the  Father  of  your  country.  And  now 
to  explain  how  I  happenefi  to  be  here,  with  the 
iirivilege  of  materializing  myself  to  you,  1  will 
relate  the  circumstances  which  made  this  visitto 
you  possible. 

(Jf  course  you  have  heard  of  that  trait  of  char- 
acter of  mine  known  as  my  inability  to  tell  a 
lie?" 

I  nodded  assent. 

"Well.  I  carried  that  eccentricity  of  character 
with  me  into  the  next  world,  and  it  played  the 
very  deuce  with  me  one  day.  I  happened  to  come 
across  a  lady  whom  I  had  known  on  earth  who  was 
inordinatetly  fond  of  admiration,  and  who,  it 
seemed,  had  been  alloweil  to  take  that  weakness 
of  character  with  her.    Naturally,  about  the  first 


thing  she  saiil  was  to  ask  me  how  1  thought  she 
looked,  now  that  she  had  become  an  angel. 

I  looked  her  over,  and  then,  like  the  blunder- 
ing idiot  I  ha<l  always  been  in  not  being  able  to 
tell  a  lie,  I  answered  her:  "Well,  you  look  more 
like  a  fallen  angel  than  like  the  conventional 
one  of  heavenly  life.  Your  crown  looks  like  it 
came  from  a  junk  pile,  which  a  little  scouring 
and  polishing  would  improve;  your  robe  is  but- 
toned up  wrong  in  the  back,  and  needs  rhe  at- 
tention of  the  laundry ;  your  harp  is  all  out  of 
tune, and  your  voice  reminds  me  of  a  squall  on 
highC's.  In  general,  as  we  used  to  say  on 
earth,  you  look  like  thirty  cents! 

And  she  angrily  retorted:  "Well,  you  look 
like  a  two-cent  postage  stamp  !"  which  I  sup- 
pose I  do. 

She  left  me  in  a  very  indignant  frame  of  mind 
tt)  report  me  to  the  Committee  on  Celestial 
Harmony,  who  after  careful  deliberation  decid- 
ed that  I  was  technically  guilty  of  disturbing 
the  Harmony  of  Heavenly  Kelations.  but  that 
my  offense  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  hav- 
ing told  the  exact  truth,  the  punishment  would 
be  made  as  light  as  possible  by  requiring  me  to 
go  back  to  earth  for  a  time,  and  to  remain  there 
until  I  had  held  converse  with  some  human  be- 
ing. But  this  achievement  seemed  to  be  at- 
tended with  a  ditliculty.  for  I  could  not  open 
up  conversation  with  any  human  being  unless  I 
found  him  thinking  of  me.  Now.  do  you  know. 
I  have  been  on  the  earth  for  about  three  months, 
and  out  of  about  ninety  million  people  of  the 
country  of  which  I  am  said  to  be  the  father,  you 
are  the  first  one  I  have  found  in  the  act  of 
thinking  of  me.  So  much  for  that  favorite  pan- 
egyric of  yours.  'First  in  war,  first  in  peace  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

I  had  partially  regained  the  use  of  my  faculties 
and  responded:  "I  am  surely  glad  to  be  of 
some  littleservice  to  so  distinguished  a  charac- 
ter as  the  Father  of  my  country,  and  lam  glad 
to  be  afforded  the  privilege  of  asking  you  what 
you  think  of  the  great  nation  your  valor  and  he- 
roism made  possible.  Are  you  not  proud  of  the 
way  your  sacred  trust  has  been  guarded,  and  the 
nation  that  you  founded  on  the  glorious  princi- 
ples cf  freedom  and  equality  elevated  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  glorious  achievement,  a 
home  for  the  oppressed  of  all  the  earth?" 

The  face  of  my  distinguished  visitor  became 
shaded  with  an  expression  of  sadness,  as  he 
shook  his  head  and  replied:  "You  know  that  I 
Dever  could,  and  cannot  now  tell  a  lie;  so  I 
must  say  to  you  that  I  am  very  much  disap- 
pointed, very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  condi- 
tions I  find  existing.  I  admit  that  you  have 
consummated  some  wonderful  achievements. 
You  have  made  the  forces  of  nature  your  ser- 
vants in  doing  what  was  required  to  be  done  in 
ministering  to  your  wants  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments. But  with  production  made  so  easy,  antl 
with  almost  limitless  sources  of  supply,  why 
should  there  be  so  much  abject  poverty,  suffer- 
ing and  degradation  prevailing?  Why  should 
not  the  great  resources  you  tievelop  so  easily  be 
so  distributed  that  the  enjoyments  and  com- 
forts of  life  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all  ?  Why 
should  such  a  condition  exist  as  inability  to  find 
employment  when  the  opportunities  are  limit- 
less? 

Why  should  not  society  be  so  organized  that 
employment  can  be  at  once  provided  for  every 
man  and  woman  whom  misfortune  has  over- 
taken In  the  world's  slippery  ways? 

Why  should  the  cities  be  congested  with  the 
dregs  of  humanity,  when  a  properly  organized 
Bureau  of  employment  could  provide  transpor- 
tiition  to  Government  farms  where  a  generous 
living  could  be  secured  and  families  raised  free 
from  the  contaminating  Infiuences  or  the  city?" 

"tiut  George,"  I  ventured  to  observe,  would 
it  not  take  away  a  man's  self  respect  to  be  made 
an  object  of  charity  by  the  government?" 

"But  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  charity  at  all." 
was  the  quick  response.  "It  should  be  an  ar- 
rangement founded  on  straight  business  princi- 
ples. For  every  penny  advanced  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  transportation  or  etiuipment  I 
would  exact  a  security  by  a  lien  on  what  Lwas 
produced.  It  would,  of  course,  retiuire  some 
money  to  start  and  maintain  such  a  work,  hut 
forego  the  addition  of  one  more  battle  ship,  and 
the  government  will  not  miss  the  money,  and 
give  the  nation  better  protection  in  the  shape 
of  healthy,  robust  men  than  all  your  fleet  of  bat- 
tleships could  afford." 


"Well.  George,"  I  had  the  assurance  to  re- 
mark, "you  have  suggested  a  remedy  for  exist- 
ent wrong  social  conditions,  but  are  there  not 
some  causes  back  of  these  conditions  that  need 
attention?  Isn't  it  a  better  policy  to  extermin- 
ate an  effect  by  exterminating  Its  cause." 

".My  venerable  relic,"  replied  truthful  Georgel 
you  really  have  more  Intelligence  than  your 
looks  give  you  credit  for,  for  you  have  really 
given  a  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Yes.  there 
Is  a  cause  for  these  wretched,  social  conditions, 
and  that  is  the  lack  (^f  a  proper  system  of  educa- 
tion. You  look  surprised,  and  I  think  feel 
somewhat  indignant  over  the  charge  I  make, 
but  I  reiterate  what  1  have  charged,  with  even 
greater  emphasis.  Your  educational  system  is 
a  collossal  failure,  if  It  does  not  warrant  a  harsh- 
er name.  Instead  of  fitting  your  boys  and  girls 
for  actual  life  and  its  responsibilities,  you  unfit 
them  for  living  and  conducting  themselves  in 
the  way  that  they  should  to  enable  them  to  live 
as  Nature  intended. 

At  the  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
years  of  time  and  effort  vou  make  them  mere 
cyclopedias  of  knowleflge.  when  they  coukl  get 
all  the  facts  in  a  book  costing  only  a  few  dollars 

You  make  them  familiar  with  the  particulars 
of  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  'he  Roman  Empire, 
while  they  are  not  matle  to  understand  what 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies  indicate. 

Every  doctor's  sign  is  an  evidence  that  your 
children  are  not  taught  from  the  beginning  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  and  of  sanitary  conditions  they 
do  not  know  a  good  one  from  a  bad  one. 

Every  dentist's  sign  conveys  the  fact  ttiat  the 
care  of  the  teeth  is  not  made  a  part  iif  your  edu- 
cational system. 

Every  drug  store  proclaims  the  fact  that  your 
children  are  not  taught  how  to  use  the  stomach. 
Instead  of  abusing  it,  and  how  to  eat,  what  to 
eat  and  when  to  do  it. 

Every  lawyer's  sign  tells  the  humiliating 
story  that  the  students  of  your  public  schools 
are  not  taught  how  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  way  to  live  in  such  harmony 
with  their  fellowmen  that  a  resort  to  the  law 
will  not  be  necessary  to  settle  differences,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  ciifferencesto  settle. 

1  admit  your  business  training  schools  are  on 
the  right  track  in  their  limited  field  of  work. 
They  teach  their  students  how  to  (io  useful 
things,  and  do  not  cram  their  minds  with  im- 
practicable, non-applicable  knowledge. 

They  realize  that  a  usable  knowledge  of  Ac- 
counts. Shorthand  and  Typewriting  cannot  be 
imparted  by  a  study  of  the  history,  philosophic- 
al attributes  and  potential  possibilities  of  these 
branches.  Nothing  will  answer  the  purpose 
but  to  make  their  students  actually  do  things  as 
things  as  they  are  required  to  be  done  in  the 
great  world  of  action. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  there  is  a  beginning  in 
the  work  of  true  education.  Under  the  new  ed- 
ucational system,  children  are  taught  right  from 
the  beginning  how  to  do  the  things  that  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  live  and  live  right. 
They  are  made  Independent  by  having  always 
something  to  fall  back  on  in  knowing  just  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It  to  make  the  soil  and  the 
forces  of  nature  cooperate  with  their  intelli- 
gence in  the  production  of  good  crops,  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends." 

"I  am  heartily  with  you.  Geo.ge,"  I  warmly 
observed.  And  In  proof,  let  me  recite  a  little 
poem  I  have  prepared,  which  covers  some  of 
the  very  points  you  have  brought  out." 

"No,  no,  please  don't!"  was  the  hasty  rejoin- 
der. "You  see  it  was  stipulated  that  I  was  not 
to  be  subjected  to  any  unusual  punisliment.  so 
please  excuse  me." 

And  then  the  commanding  figure  of  George 
Washington  commenced  to  fade  away,  and 
presently  the  chair  which  my  distinguished 
friend  occupied  was  tenanted  only  by  the  cat, 
who  solemnly  blinked  at  me  as  I  rose,  stretched 
my  limbs,  and  wondered  If  it  was  not  time  to 
feed  the  chickens. 


BE   A.    ba.mii:ei% 


splendid  opportnnities  for  cdinin 
ifhers  and  students,  rieasant 
■  rt  hours,  all  holidays  off.  yearly 
n  with  pay.  good  salary.     Diploma 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING.  164  MCLENE  BID  ,  COLUMBUS.  P. 
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By  F.  O.  Anderson,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 


Arttstir  iEngroBstng 

And  Penmanship  Display  Specimens 
SBtimatra  an  9i)]liiinaa  and  Sngraoing 

Fine  rtourish  fresh  from  pen  16x20      Sl.OO 
Six  post  cards  from  Hne  pen  flourishes    25c 

IF    YOU    WANT  THE    BEST,  ADDRESS 

J.  D.  CARTER 

1110  S.  OAKLEY  BLVD.         CHICAGO,  ILL 

ENGROSSING    AND    ILLUMINATING 

Resolutions,  Diplomas,  etc.  Estimates  furnished 
Cards :  20  for  25c.    12  in  copper  plate  script  25c 


CARD  WRITING 

I  will  write  your  oame  on  one  dozen  white,  Lolored.  de- 
sign or  eomtc  cards  for  16c  or  two  dozen  for  25(.'.    Agents 
wanted.    Samples  and  terms  to  Agents  for  a  2  cent  stamp. 
J.    C.    DEW.   CRANBERRY.   W.    VA. 


GMEINER'S  '*FREAK    CAPITALS' 


the  hands  of  . 


pennlan!^hip  teaehe 


-^f^j^..^ 
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better  to 

Easily  made  iiy    adding   a  few  strokes  to  capH 
Entirely  new  and  original.    Price  50  cents. 
(iMEINER.  119  Market  St..  PaughkeepBle.N.Y. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 


letterln. 

drill  them  in  the  necessary  alpha- 
bets from  hand  made  pen  and  ink 
copies,  rounding  ont  the  course 
with  a  tinlshed  set  of  resolutions. 
For  terms,  address. 

■       P.  W.  COSTEIXO 

Engrosser  and  Illuminator. 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg., 
Scrantou,  Pa. 
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PENMEN,  ARTISTS  AND 
LOVERS  OF  PEN  ART 


bbon,  Commerfml  Deslg 
rtf'liglited  with  onr 
len  written.    SnniDlesa 

World's  Correspondence  School  of  Pen  Art 

JUNCTION    CITY,    OHIO 


rnilDTNFY  HelpsYou  to  a 
LUUHINLY  meiief  Salary 


of  ttfty  per  cent  ( 
last  year's  salary.      Many  have  had  their  salaries 
raised  while  taking  my  course.    Yon  can 
your  salary  ton  it  yon    write  the  Conrtnev   ■ 
Don't  delay,  write  today  for  free  lllnt-trated  joni 

Francis  B.  Courtney.  Box  G  492,  Detroit,  Mich 


Cartoon  by  Frank  Tompkin,  student  in  York,  Neb. 

Business  College  and  Normal  School,  A.  H.  Ellis 

penmanship  instructor. 


CIVIL   SERVICE    CORRESPO.MDENCE  SCHOOL, 
TRENTON,  N.  0. 


The  above  specimens  of  penmanship  are  from  the 
talented  and  skillful  pen  of  Mr.  Leo  Kolczak,  17 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Kolczak  was  a  pupil  in  the  Tri- 
State  University  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  received  his 
instruction  from  the  proprietor,  Nr.  C.  H.  Melchior, 
who  is  an  enthusiast  himself  on  penmanship.  Mr. 
Kolczak  could  easily  become  one  of  America'sfore- 
most  penman  should  he  conclude  to  pursue  the  work 
professionally. 
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Specimens  of  business  writine  have  been  re- 
ceived from  pupils  of  H.C.  Leftingwell.  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  Commercial  College  which  are  very 
tine,  many  of  which  are  up  to  our  certificate 
standard..  Mr.  Lefiiiigwell  reports  a  eood  at- 
tendance among  whom  are  many  faithful  work- 
ers. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
specimens  of  penmanship  from  the  pupils  in 
the  various  jirades  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Haz- 
eltori.  Pa.,  including  first  and  last  specimens  of 
the  Kreshman  Class  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  High  School.  We  have  neverseen 
more  uniformly  good  work  in  all  the  grades  se- 
cured within  four  months  after  the  introduction 
of  arm  movement.  Miss  EllaM.  Kring,  the  Su- 
pervisor, and  the  teachers  all  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  progress  made  in  the  direction  of 
practical  writing.  Supt.  Harman,  while  giving 
to  the  schools  the  latest  phases  of  education, 
nuchas  Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training, 
Industrial  Art,  etc.,  is  not  overlooking  the  prac- 
tical art  of  writing.  At  the  present  rate  of  prog- 
ress it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  good 
writing  in  the  Hazelton  Schools  will  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  and  among  the 
best  to  be  found  anywere. 

J.  E.  Barnett,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  sends  us 
Christmas  and  New  Years  Greetings  in  some  of 
the  finest  ornamental  script  we  have  received 
for  some  time. 


J.  T.  Williams,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  wood 
carver,  is  using  his  spare  moments  on  penman- 
ship. The  ornamental  specimens  which  he  re- 
cently sent  us  are  quite  good,  and  show  that  he 
has  considerable  talent. 

Mr.  L.  W.  HuDtsinger,  teacher  in  the  Spencer- 
ian  Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes 
a  most  excellent  band,  as  shown  in  the  letter 
before  us  and  by  cards  enclosed  therein.  Mr. 
Huntsinger  writes  a  remarkably  dashy,  accu- 
rate, and  delicate  hand.  When  we  say  he  is  a 
cousin  of  E,  M,  Huntsinger,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
many  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  in- 
herited his  graceful  script.  Perhaps  he  did, 
but  we  also  advance  the  opinion  that  he  had  to 
work  for  it  pretty  hard,  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
us. 

Mr.  A,S.  Miller,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  writes 
some  very  good  cards,  using  both  hands,  as  his 
right  hand  is  partially  paralyzed.  If  such  as  he 
can  surmount  such  physical  handicaps,  the 
average  teacher  should  be  ashamed  of  herself 
for  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  good  writing 
before  her  classes,  unless  similarly  handicapped, 

Mr.  A.  P.  Meub,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  is  turning 
out  some  exceptionally  tine  cards  written  in  an 
ornamental  hand.  The  small  letters  are  superb, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  much  of  the  work  which 
we  receive.  The  lines  are  exceptionally  deli- 
cate and  graceful.  The  capitals  are  symmetric- 
al and  artistic  throughout. 


THE  EASTERN  PENMAN,  published 
every  month  by  B.  H.  Spencer,  Palerson,  N.  J., 
a  magazine  of  twenty  pages  devoted  almost  ex. 
clusively  to  muscular  movement  penmanship. 
Many  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  L'nited  States 
are  contributors.    Sample  copy  5c. 


P.  A.  Westrope,  recently  of  Denver,  Colo., 
now  in  Butte,  Mont.,  sent  us  some  specimens  of 
his  ornamental  writing  which  are  exceptionally 
tine.  Mr.  Westrope  is  an  old-timer.  Consider- 
ing  the  fact  that  he  h.is  not  been  following  pen- 
manship as  a  profession,  he  certainly  is  able  to 
keep  in  tine  trim. 

.Mr.  I.  A.  Platz.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  is  doing 
good  work  in  ornamental.  The  signatures 
which  he  sent  us  recently  show  much  talent. 

C.  C.  Brannan,  Karletoii,  Kans.,  is  doing  very 
strong  work  in  business  writing.  His  aim  is  to 
win  a  professional  B.  E.  Certificate,  and  his 
work  is  not  very  far  from  the  standard,  especial- 
ly his  small  letters. 


'W.A.  3W  ^Xr  X5 1> 

To  purchase  for  cash,  a  Business 
School.  Must  be  a  paying  prop- 
osition. Address  G.  U.  M.,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


The  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gkntlembn:— I  enclose  my  check  for  two 
dollars  in  payment  of  subscription  to  The  Bus- 
iness Edi^cator  for  two  years.  A  paper  as 
good  as  The  Business  Educator  should  be 
on  the  desk  of  every  business  college  man,  and 
business  college  student  in  the  United  States. 
Fraternally  yours, 

L.  C.  McCann. 


By  K.  A.  Lupfer,  assistant  instructor  in  the  Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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A  SOMM^R  SCHOOL 

FOR 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

NEAR  MAMMOTH  CAVE 

The  World's  Greatest  National  Wonder 

If  you  want  a  teacher's  course,  or  a 
postgraduate  course  preparatory  to  a 
larger  salary  atid  a  more  desirable  posi- 
tion, get  our  literature.  We  want  500 
commercial  teachers  for  fall   positions. 

1149  cobLEGE  STREET  BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY   bowling  green,  ky. 
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Mills.Mr. 

Flickinger,  Mr.  Doner  and  many  others  of 
our  best  penmen,  use  the  Faust  plan  of 
ruled  practice  paper?  It.  is  a  time  and 
money  saver.  Samples  sent  for  the  asking. 
Address 

C.  A.  FAUST 

1024  N.  ROBEY  ST.  CHICAGO 


THE  GMEINER  OBLIQUE  PEN-HOLDER 


Mude  III  7  unil  10  In 

A.  J.  GMEINER 
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Engrossing  by  C.  L.  Smith,  Policy  Writer,  Michigan  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


j  holiler  than  yoii  i-an  with  a 

;  (1,0(1 
119  MARKET  STREET  POUGHKEEPSIE,   N.  Y. 
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By  W.  C.  Brownfield,  Bowling  (ireen,  Ky. 


4d 
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K.  !•;.  Certit-'cate  winners,  Public  Schools,  Grand  Jnnction.  Coin..  Fred  M.  liacon,  Snpervisor  of  Writins- 


Mr.  T.  Courtney,  whose  latest  portrait  appears 
herewith,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1872, 
He  secured  his  early  manual  training  in  lumber 
camps  of  Michigan  and  his  intellectual  training 
in  'W3  and  'lit  in  the  Ferris  Institute, Big  Rapids, 
Mich.  Since  that  time  he  has  filled  successfully 
teaching  positions  in  large  commercial  schools  in 
various  sections  of  the  conn  try,  and  for  some  years 
has  been  connected  with  the  Academy  of  Idaho, 
Pocatello,  Ida.  In  which  he  teaches  commercial 
subjects  and  penmanship.  Mr.  Courtney  ranks 
among  the  finest  of  American  Finest  Penmen, be- 
ing eciually  expert  in  Business  and  Ornamental 
Penmanship.  The  lessons  now  starting  in  this 
number  of  liiE  Business  Kdl'catok  will,  we 
feel  sure,  prove  to  be  an  inspiration  to  thou- 
sands of  students  and  professional  penmen  as 
well. 
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By  A.  W.  Kimpson.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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One  of  the  many  page  plates  from  The  Madarasz  Book,  a  copy  of  which  all  lovers  of  Hne  penmanship  should  own. 


Lehman's   Standard    Penmanship 

Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  and 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
of  lesson**  for  the  student.  62  pages,  26c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.  B.   LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


home  during  spare  time.    Write  for  my 
free  book,  •'Bow  to  Become  a  Good  fen- 
It  contains  specimens  and  telle 
lerB  mafttered  penmanship  by  my 
Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
on  A  card  if  you  enclose  stamp, 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Mtyer  BIdg..   Kanus  City.    Mo. 
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Script  Illustrations 

prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookkeeping  texts. 
Correspondence  texts,  etc  ,  in  a  superior  style  of 
writing, 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 

with  inferior  writing.     It  cheapens  yourproduct. 
For  high-grade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 
S.E.LESLIE,  -  LATROBE,  PA, 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN. 
Rockland,  Me. 

>end  self-atitirewsed  postal 
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Cor-er  We.s;«i;— For  the  lesson  this  month 
we  present  an  elaborate  and  rather  etTectivc 
specimen  of  decorative  drawing,  contaiiiins 
m'lrh  useful  material  for  pen  and  brush  workers. 

A  design  of  this  kind  reiiuires  considerable 
study  and  you  will  find!  it  necessary  to  make 
many  changes  in  your  sketch  before  all  parts  of 
your  design  are  in  perfect  harmony.  Make 
your  first  sketch  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper  and 
when  ready  it  can  be  transferred  to  the  card- 
board in  the  usual  way,  namely,  black  the  b.ack 
of  sketch  with  pencil,  then  place  sketch  on 
cardboard  in  proper  position,  tracing  all  outlines 
with  a  hard  pencil,  with  sutlicient  pressure  to 
give  a  good  impression.  Be  very  careful  to  ob- 
tain correct  drawing  before  adding  ink  or 
washes.  Size  of  original  drawing,  13x1.5 
inches. 

The  figure  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  dec- 
orative panel,   and   will   require   much   careful 


drawing.  Your  work  should  be  about  twice  the 
yi/.e  of  the  copy  shown  herewith,  therefore 
double  all  dimensions.  The  lettering  "Arfistic 
Diplomas  and  Certificates,"  talk  the  loudest  as 
the  contrast  is  greater,  being  white  and  solid 
black.  We  would  advise  you  to  ink  in  this 
panel  before  you  add  the  color,  as  this  will  help 
you  to  get  your  values  in  the  rest  of  the  design. 

Co/or— Lamp  black  was  used  for  washes, 
mixed  thick  and  thin  for  the  light  and  dark 
tones.  Apply  the  half-tone  washes  first  using  a 
"free  brush,"  in  other  words  a  brush  full  of 
color,  so  it  can  be  handled  freely  to  produce 
transparent  tones.  Avoid  excessive  brushing 
ot  the  surface  as  tliis  wdl  produce 
a  muddy  effect.  Tilt  your  drawing  board 
slightly  and  the  color  will  follow  the  brush. 
Study  the  color  values  with  great  care  and  work 
carefully,  feeling  your  way  along  until  the  de- 
sired effect  is  finally  obtained. 

Mix  the  color  very  thick  for  the  darkest  values. 
.Some  of  the  very  darkest  tones  may  be  obtained 
with  a  coarse  pen  and  India  ink.  Use  a  straight 
edge  for  ruling  all  border  lines.  Outline  all 
decorative  objects  with  pen  and  ink  to  give 
necessary  strength  to  allow  for  loss  in  reproduc- 
tion. Of  course  the  real  artist  detests  hard  out- 
lines as  they  are  quite  contrary  to  nature,  but 
the  decorative  artist,  drawing  for  the  engraver, 
is  licensed  to  do  things  highly  necessary  to  his 
line  of  work  although  they  may  conflict  with 
true  art.  so  to  speak.  The  last  part  of  this  de- 
sign to  finish  is  the  lettering  at  bottom,  which 
should  be  executed  free  hand  with  a  No.4So- 
ennecken  pen,  retouched  with  a  common  pen. 
Aim  for  regular  spacing  and  size.  IVIake  initials 
and  firm  name  more  prominent.  Lastly,  you 
must  work,  study  and  experiment,  and  above 
all  be  a  merciless  critic  of  your  own  product, 
and  you  shall  succeed. 


Write  today.    Penmanship  Lessons  by  mail. 

PRICES   RIGHT 

253  W.  66  STREET  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Carnegie  College  win  grant  "Free  Tuition 
Scholarships"  to  the  first  applicants  from  each 
post  office  at  which  it  desires  to  introduce  i 
Home  Study  Work. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  TAUGHT  BT  MAIL 


iiitii 


Bookkeeping 

Shorthand 

Typewrit: 


Encli 
linnii 


Elei-trlcal 
Wiring 
Prawlng 
Heal  Kstate 


.lonrnallBin 
.^atomoblle  Physical  CnUnr 

All  makes  of  typewrlterssold  at  students' rate  of  i 
$3.00  per  month.    Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

Cnt  ont  this  advertisement.  Make  a  cross  before  e 
course  In  which  yon  are  Interested.  Mall  to  us  the 
together  with   yoor  name  and  address. 


.  late. 


nds  of  dollars  to  yon.  It  costs  you  i 
this.  "Do  It  Now."  Tomorrow  may  he  t 
"FreeTnltlon  Scholarship"  adiiress 

CARREGIE  COLLEGE,  ROGERS,  OHIO 
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Phonoerapbers  who  are  lovers  of  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  papers  (and  their  number  is.  or 
should  be  legion)  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  first  seventeen  papers  may  now  lie  had 
written  in  the  Amanuensis  style  of  Phonogra- 
phy. This  is  the  must  recent  publication  issued 
by  the  Phonographic  Institute  Company.  Cin- 
cinnati, O..  and  forms  an  unusually  desirable 
addition  to  its  constantly  growing  list  of  read- 
ing-books. In  the  reading  of  good  books  print- 
ed in  Phonography  the  shorthand  student  reaps 
a  double  benetit—he  is  not  only  forwarding  his 
knowledge  of  Phon(tgraphy.  but  he  is  becoming 
familiar  with,  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  better 
things  in  literature,  the  things  which  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked  in  these  strenuous  tlays  when 
the  market  is  Hooded  with  "new"  books  tif  more 
or  less  doubtful  value. 

The  new  reader  retails  for  thirty  cents  and  a 
single  copy  for  examination  will  be  sent,  post 
paid,  to  any  teacher  of  Phonography,  or  1o 
any  school  officer,  for  fourteen  cents.  It  is 
keyed  by  No.  6U  of  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series. 

An  appreciated  list  of  subscriptions  is  at  hand 
from  O.  K.  Weibley.  of  the  Carlisle,  Pa,,  Com- 
mercial College.  We  know  Mr.  Weiblev  well 
and  tor  that  reason  we  can  as.sure  our  readers 
that  he  is  as  his  initials  would  indicate. 

J.  Art  Laroche.  Sutton.  P.  Q..  Can.,  a  fifteen 
year  old  follower  of  The  Busines.s  Edixator 
sends  us  specimens  from  time  to  time  of  his 
skill  which  shows  unusual  ability  for  a  boy  of 
his  age.  He  is  climbing  up  in  the  work  very 
rapidly  considering  that  he  has  no  personal  in- 
structor. 


/r'  ///^//a  '^v//  ^/y///  ^/// 


By  F.  W.  Martin.  Engrosser,  Boston, 


VISUALIZING  THOUGHT 


In  a  recently  published  magazine  article,  by  a  noted  educator,  are  the  following  words: 
*  *  *  "  reading  in  that  dead-alive  state  in  which  most  pupils  deal  with  text-books,  under 
a  general  impression  that  the  things  in  the  text-book  have  no  tangible  relationship  with  the 
things  in  life." 

Here  is  the  supreme  test.  A  PRACTICAL  textbook  can  not  be  read  in  that  "dead- 
alive  state,"  by  any  pupil  of  normal  mind.  The  "tangible  relationship  with  the  things  in 
life"  is  so  clearly  obvious,  the  thought  or  principle  involved  is  so  strongly  visualized,  that 
the  pupil  can  no  more  read  it  without  understanding  it,  than  he  could  eat  wholesome  food 
without  being  nourished  thereby.  When  a  pupil  can  read  a  book  in  that  '  dead-alive  state," 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  book.  If  any  of  our  books  could  be  so  read,  we  should  feel  like  the 
preacher  who  said,  "Should  any  member  of  my  congregation  go  to  sleep  during  the  ser- 
mon, I  shall  consider  it  m^'  fault,  not  his." 

Give  vour  students   PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOKS  and  see  how  they  will   WAKE  UP. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  18TH  STREET 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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By  Frank  Stanley,  Bradford,  Pa.,  a  clever  and  close  student  of  the  work  of  C.  C.  Caoan. 


aeenis  with  each 


I  will 

name  on  one  dozen  ' 

for  15  cents. 

I    will    give   frse    a   pack    of 

samples    and    stnd    terms   to 


AGXIfTS    WAITTEB 


Hand    cut.    Cor 
poHtpaid.    15c 
for  red  stamp. 


75c.    Card     Clrcula 


100  postpaid,  25c '  Leafa  for  more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Best  White.  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold 
«r,  lOe.  Qillott'e  No.  I  FenB,  10c.  per  doz.  LecBOns  In 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp . 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  17«.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


CPEDCERIAn 

\lLYERED 

Uteelpers 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,40,41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 


Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


HIGH  GRADE 

DIPLOMASans 

CERTIPICATES, 


VVe  furnish  the  most  artistic  work  promptly  anil 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  NEW  1914  CATA- 
LO(;  shows  some  new  designs  as  usual,  and  con- 
tains much  of  interest  to  the  Diploma  buyer. 
Send  for  it  toiiay. 

Art  Engrossing,  Resolutions,  Me- 
morials, etc.  ermroKsed  in  simple  or  elaborate 
manner.  Promiit  delivery  and  reasonable  prices. 
Special  booklet  of  samples  free. 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

PENMEN,  ENGROSSERS.  PUBLISHERS 
ROCKLAND.  MAINE 


PENMEN 

An<l  all  who  keep 


the  pen  that  will  snrprlee  you. 

1  Letter  Flneet  Ornamental  Style  7!iL* 

1  Letter  Finest  BiiBlnesB  Style  -         BOc 

1  doz.  Cards  with  yoorname  (all  dlfl'erent)    2ftc 

Si'Ki-iAL  Price  fob  all,   81.00  ji.Mi 

N.'B.    Letters  not  folded.     Sent  in  special  mailing  en- 
velopes ready  for  your  scrap  book. 
COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  LA  JUNTA,  COLORADO. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript   for  Estimate. 

Twelve    Years  Experience   Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


,(ETEBNBIIIIK 
(EMSmilll 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  Is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (2  oz.  bottle  by  mail  JOc.) 

ThB    ENGR088ING    INK    \%    fof 

special  writing,  eDgrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

These  inks  write  black  from  the  pea 

point  and  BtaybUok  forever;  proof  to 

age,  air,  BUmshlne,  ohemlcalf  and  fire. 

If  your  dtaXer  doe»  not  aupply 

th€§eink»,  tend  to 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mnt . 
271  Ninth  St.  Bioolyi,  N.  Y. 


It  is  easy  to  do  RAPID,  CIEAH-CITT  LETTIRING  with 


YOU   CAN    MAKE 

By  letteriiiR  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards. 
our  Improved  Letterine  Fens 

PRACTICAL  LETTERIHG  OUTFIT  consisting  of  3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens,  to- 
gether with  two  shades  of  Lettering  Ink,    sample  Show  Card,   instructions,   hgures    and 
■PMKT— i^B^B      alphabets,  sent  prepaid  at  the  special  introductory 
price  of  $1  00. 

COLOR-PLATE  COMPENDIUM,  72  pages.  8x11, 

TRADE  MARK  t'oniplete  iDBtrnctor  for  tbe  Lettering  Ten,  prepaid,  $1.00.     Modern  Stiow  Card  Lettering, 

s,  Ete.    144  pages  C-vlt  for  Pen  and  Brash,  prepaid.  JI. 00.     All  gnotls  gnaranteed  first  elass  anil  rellalile.    Complete 

nefree     Address.    HEWTOlf  AUTOMATIC  SHADING  PEN  CO.,  Dept.  F,  POHTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


ETTER  pens  help  greatly  in  getting  better  results.  You  have 
lli2  different  shapes  and  points  to  select  from  and  one  of 
them   is  just  the  pen  pou  want.     Samples  of  any  of  our 

styles  on  request.     Tell  us  your  wants.     Regarding  quality — we  have 

noticed  no  competitors. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


95  JOHN  ST.,   NEW  YORK 


CAMDEN,   N.  J. 
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Gillotfs  Pens 


Th«  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


aai-PftWCiPALlTY] 


rT5 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 

■CT    *     o  GiiLorrs  ^1 
^^-inMiififiiB^imfi'i'iTifiir 

VICTORIA  PEN.    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC   PEN,   No.  604-  E.  F. 


Gilloll's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men,   fcxtensively  imitated,   but  never  equalled,  Gillotl's  Peni 

.'itill  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  GiUott  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  m.  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 
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GENUINE  SEAL  LEATHER 

ALBUM  BINDINGS 


WE  have  recently  had  manufactured 
especially  to  order  Genuine  Seal 
Flexible  Leather  Bindings  for 
Engrossed  Resolutions,  Testimonials, 
Memorials,  etc.,  which  we  now  offer  to 
those  doing  engrossing  but  who  cannot 
secure  satisfactory  bindings.  The  cases 
are  8jxl0|  inches,  purple  silk  lining, 
semiflexible  backs,  lustrous,  genuine  seal 
leather  of  the  highest  quality  and  work- 
manship. 

These  cases  are  of  the  finest  grade,  and  delight 
alike  the  touch  and  the  eye.  Each  put  up  in 
white  box,  by  parcel  post,  for  $3.50 — worth  $5.00. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO. 

PENMANSHIP  PUBLISHERS 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


^. 
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ME  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PREJf 
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reproduced  from 
PENNA-NSHIPand 

LjKGR^SEDC^IEgi 


Teri^tEkg.G^ 

DESIGNERS  -  lULVST  FETORS 

BNQl^WBRS 

(PLUMBU5.  Ohio 


F  i  f  t  e  e  n 
years  ago 
we  first 
published 
"The  Road 
to  Sketch- 
ing From 
Nature"  by 
C.P.  Zaner. 
The  book 
has  been 
selling  ever 
since.  It 
presents 
the  subject 
of  sketch- 
ing direct  from  nature  more  concretely  and  less 
technically  than  ever  before  presented,  and  as  a 
result  many  have  learned  to  love  and  depict  nature 
by  the  aid  of  this  book  alone. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  recently  de- 
cided to  publish  a  new  edition,  adding  a  number 
of  pen  and  ink  sketches  and  a  chapter  on  WATER 
COLOR  PAINTING  with  one  of  Mr.  Zaner's  paint- 
ings reproduced  in  all  of  its  original  colors.  In- 
structions are  given  as  to  materials,  technic,  etc., 
right  down  to  the  level  of  the  beginner.  Need  we 
say  more  ? 

The  new  book  is  6x9  inches,  enameled  paper, 
flexible  cover,  eighty  pages,  price  $1.00  postpaid. 
Money  refunded  if  the  book  is  not  more  than  satis- 
factory. 


'^ 


ZANER    &    BLOSER    COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP    PUBLISHERS 

COLUMBUS,  O. 

^  = ^ 
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should  teach  from  texts  that  were  written  to  meet  the  requirements  of  1900  or  even  1910  ?  Those 
years  are  a  long  time  past  when  measured  by  the  progress  which  has  since  been  made  in  bookkeep- 
ing methods.      Why  not  teach  the  kind  of  bookkeeping  that  is  used  now? 

ROWrS  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

is  the  only  school  text  in  print  that  is  endorsed  l)y  the  American  Accountants'  Association  and  by 
its  members.  It  is  the  only  text  that  is  up  to  date.  It  eliminates  waste  time  ;  it  saves  enough  time 
to  double  the  efficiency  of  your  course- 
Students  use  books  of  original  entry  from  the  start.  They  classify  transactions,  tabulate  results, 
classify  accounts,  and  prepare  statements  and  exhibits  of  all  kinds  exactly  as  the  practical  book- 
keeper does.      Every  set  is  full  of  things  you  never  saw  in  any  other  work. 

In  the  time  you  waste,  teaching  the  student  things  that  afterward  you  tell  them  are 
wrong,  we  give  them  a  thorough  training  in  cost  accounting — work  that  ten  years  ago  was  thought 
possible  only  by  the  most  experienced  accountant. 

Wake  up.  You  are  living  in  the  year  1914.  Let  us  send  you  our  booklets  describing  what  we 
have  for  vour  use. 

HARLEM  SQUARE 

-JtTy /-/".^fuJ^c.TzySo.  "=-  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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A  TEXT    ON    EVERY    COMMERCIAL    SUBJECT 

Your  full  list  of  commercial  texts  can  be  selected  from  among  our  publications.  Here 
are  the  titles  of  some  of  them. 

Lyons'  Bookkeeping  Manual  of  Munson  Shorthand 

New  Business  Arithmetic  Dictation  Studies 

Lyons'  Commercial  Law  Modern  Typewriting 

Modern  Business  Speller  Modern  Business  English 

Stenographer's  Business  Practice 

The  above-named  books  are  in  every  case  already  well  and  favorably  known.  Every  book 
on  our  list,  however,  whether  it  is  a  well-known  book  or  a  new  one,  is  thorough  and  is  peda- 
gogical, for  this  house  doesn't  publish  any  other  kind. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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When  he  goes  out  to  look  for  a  position 

is  the  time  when  the  commercial  student  al- 
ways learns  to  appreciate  the  full  value 
of  a  training  on  the  Remington  Typewriter. 

The  best  positions  are  usually  Remington  positions  and  the 
answer  *'Yes"  to  the  question,  "Are  you  a  Remington  operator?" 
always  means  a  good  recommendation. 

42,216  Remington-made  machines  are  used  for  instruction 
purposes  in  the  schools  of  America — more  than  all  other  machines 
combined.  These  figures  prove  that  the  commercial  schools  know 
what  the  business  world  demands.  The  wise  pupil  knows  it  also. 
That  is  why  the  wise  pupil  always  insists  on  a  Remington  training, 
no  matter  what  school  he  attends. 

Remington 

Typewriter   Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Anyone  can  hold  the  helm  when 
the  sea  is  calm. — PubHus  syms. 


Little  people  can  perform  little  tusks; 
the  "  easy  "  systems  of  shorthand  may  be 
fit  enough  (or  eusy  work.  But  for  the  per- 
formance of  real  reporting— the  record- 
ing of  speech  with  perfect  accuracy  at 
high  rates  of  utterance — a  fuUy-developt 
system  of  shorthand  is  required. 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography 

has  for  sixty  years  stood  the  test  of  all  the 
most  difficult  kinds  of  reporting — legal, 
legislative,  journalistic,  commercial.  It 
is  always  reliable  in  a  storm. 

When  you  learn  shorthand  choose  a 
system  that  is  equal  to  every  demand. 


Publishl  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cincinnati,  ohio. 

Benn  Piim.an.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  President. 


ALBANY 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

PUBLICATIONS 


The  Perfected  Product  of  a  Successful  School 


New  Pracllcal  Shorthand  (  Pitman  System)  192  pages  $1.25 

Modern  Busmess  Arithmetic 313      "          1.50 

Modern    Letter    Writing     (with     business 

(urms) 177      ■•          1.00 

New  Practical  Speller 130      "             .30 

One  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  in 

Business  Law 244      "          1.00 

Sixty      Lessons      in      Penmanship.      New 

(By  S.  E.    Bartow) .25 

Sample  copies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers, 
postage  paid,  for  one-half  of  above  prices. 
Helpful  suggestions  free  to  teachers  who  use 
our  publications.     Correspondence  invited. 

CARNELL  &  HO  IT 

,  ./ALBANY,  N.   Y.  ♦ 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE  ( 


RCVISEDX 
EDITION/ 


The  BLISS  SYSTEM  drills  the  beginner  in  the  basic  and  fundatueutal  principles  of  bookkeeping,  taking  him,  step  by 
step,  through  the  more  difBcult  entries,  giving  him  an  actual  office  exp^rieace,  and  fitting  him  for  practical  work. 

BLISS  SYSTEM  pupils  become  familiar  with  loose  leaf  books,  special  column  books,  card  ledger,  loose  leaf  binders,  and 
various  books  and  appliances  used  in  the  up-to-date  otSce. 

The  new  BLISS  SYSTEM  contains  a  splendid  chapter  on  CIVIL  SERVICE  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  pass  the 
tests  without  difficulty. 

The  special  CORPORATION  SET  is  just  ready. 

The  BLISS  SYSTEM  has  been  introduced  into  fifty-four  new  schools  during  the  past  six  months. 


SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

New  and  Original  Method 


NATIONAL  DICTATION 

With  Shorthand  Notes 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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BIND  YOUR 
BUSINESS 
[DUCATOR 


B.  E.  BINDER 


"  Can't  you  furnish  me  a  binder  for  The  Business  Educate ir  r 
Viiur  journal  is  too  good  to  he  cUsposed  of  after  reading,  and  if 
l)ound  the  volumes  would  become  very  vahiable  as  the  years 
so  by." 

Words  like  the  aljove  have  been  coming  to  us  from  subscrib- 
ers for  a  good  many  years,  and  while  we  have  been  alert  in  our 
endeavors  to  find  a  good  biniler,  we  have  never  before  offered  t<i 
furnish  anything  of  the  kind  to  our  subscribers,  for  the  reason  that 
heretcifore  we  have  never  found  a  binder  that  was  satisfactory  to 
us.  Now  we  think  we  have  it.  It  is  a  new  one  and  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  The  B.  K.  Binder  is  simple  in  construction  and 
operation,  reciuiriny  but  a  few  seconds  to  insert  or  extract 
magazines.  No  punching  of  holes  is  necessary.  Just  a  slight 
slit  with  a  knife  where  the  journal  is  folded,  the  insertion  of  a 
metal  clip,  and  the  magazine  is  ready  to  Ije  dropped  into  place 
over  the  binding  rods,  which  are  swung  back  and.  with  a  slight 
ni(»\'emei)t  of  the  fingers,  securely  locked  in  the  solid  wood  back. 
There  is  no  chance  for  the  magazine  to  work  loose  or  uneven. 
This  binder  holds  more  than  a  dozen  journals  and  enables  sub- 
scribers to  bind  each  copy  as  issued.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  with  the 
n.une  of  the  journal  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover  and  on  the 
back.     It  will  last  indeiinately  and  will  adorn  a  library  shelf. 


tic  now  whil 
ice.  SI. 00  pr 


:  you  think  of  it  and  begin 
paid.     .Address 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


ACCOUNTING 

Correspondence  Instruction  for  Progressive  People 

The  Bennett  .\ccountancy  Institute  prepares  persons  for 
advancement— no  commercial  teacher  or  bookkeeper  should 
rest  contented  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject  selected  as 
bis  life's  work.  It  will  pay  to  do  so.  We  prepare  for  C.  P.  A. 
Extminalions,  for  Accounting  Practice,  and  for  high  grade 
Teaching  Positions.  Our  chief  courses  are  Accounting.  Co«l 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting,  Advano  Bookkerpinj. 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  ACCOUNTING 

By  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 

"  C.  p.  A.  Queitions  and  Answers  "  Over  300  pages  of 
Questionsand  Problems  from  leading  states  on  Practical  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Theory  of  Accounts.  Commercial  Law. 
Reafh'  in  January.  Invaluable  to  .\ccountants.  Bookkeepers 
an<l  Teachers.    Advance  price,  S4.00. 

"  Pennsylvania  C.  P.  A.  Questions  of  1912,  with  Answers 
and  Solutions."  Highly  commeiKled  by  accountants.  Price, 
SI.OO. 

"The  Educational  Training  of  an  Accountant".    An  ad- 

dress  delivere<l  before  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  .Xccountaiits.    Price.  .50c. 


'*Thc  Analysis  of  a  Balance  Sheet";  thorc)Ugh  analysis 
of  its  contents,  make-up,  anil  net  worth;  delivered  beforethe 
Class  in  Credits  of  the  Credit  Men's  Association  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.    Price.  $LOU. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Courses.    Books  sent 
on  receipt  of  price  stated. 


R.    J.    "Rarxn^ti.,    C    P.    A.. 

14Z5  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


.-/     V, 


A  NEW  BOOK 


■THE  METROPOLITAN   SERIES- 
OF  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOKS 


For  Stenographic 
Department 

Munson  Shorthand 

Typewriting,  by  the  Touch 
Method. 

Practical  Grammar  and 

Exercise  Pad. 
Business  Speller. 
Steno.  Office  Practice. 
Munson  Steno.  Note  Book. 


For  Commercial 

Department 

Theory  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Blank  Books. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Business  Law. 

Letter  Writing  and  Exercise 

Pad. 
Business  Speller. 
Business  Writing. 


OTHSR    BOOKS    IN    PREPARATION 


You  are  interested  in  improving  your  courses  of 
study.  At  least  one  of  the  above  texts  should  interest 
^Z^J^tZ::!::^:^^::^^:^.  you.  We  have  a  strong  text  for  each  subject  and 
wc?nst^uci  teachers  free  by  correspondence,    aim  to  meet  the  rcQuiremcnts  of  the  best  schools. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  SPECIAL   EXAMINATION   OFFER 

THE  METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

801   POWERS  BUILDING,  37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

O    M.  POWKR.S.  I'rcsidcnl  ,|.  A.  STEPHENS.  Vice  President  C.  W.  REYNOLDS.  Scc'y-Trcas. 
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The  New  Home  of  Gregg 
School 

Gregg  School  has  been  charac- 
terized as  "the  handsomest  com 
mercial  school  in  America"— but 
in  its  new  quarters  even  that 
superlative  description  is 
eclipsed.  The  entire  tenth  floor 
of  the  magnificent  Tower  Build- 
inn,  corner  Madison  Street  and 
Michigan  Ave.,  has  been  leased 
for  a  period  of  years,  the  con- 
sideration, in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  reconstructing,  partitioning 
and  equipping  the  immense 
floor,  being  $120,000. 

The  Tower  Building  is  one  of 
the  best-known  buildings  in  the 
country.  All  who  have  visited 
Chicago  will  remember  it  as  the 
Montaomery-Ward  Building 
overlooking  Michigan  Avenue 
and  Lake  Michigan.  Every  year 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  as- 
cended to  the  tower  from  which 
they  could  get  a  treater  view  of 
Chicago  than  from  any  other 
point  in  the  city.  The  Tower 
was  one  of  the  "'show^"  places  in 
Chicago ;  Gregg  School  now 
becomes  one  of  the  show  places. 

The  new  home  has  been  fur- 
nished in  a  manner  befitting  the 
headquarters     of     the    system. 

d  be       

most  up  to-date  office  and  class- 
ent,  an  abundance 
of  light,  the  large,  lake-breeze 
swep'.  ro  Jtns.  freedom  from  the 
noise  of  rumbling  elevated 
trainsand  vehicular  traffic,  every 
convenience  for  the  comfort  of 
students  and  teachers. a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  Lake  Michigan, 
give  Gregg  School  an  ideal  en- 
viroment  in  which  to  study  the 
advanced  teaching  methods  that 
have  made  the  school  famous 
gh3ut  the  world. 


Teachers'  Course 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

Summer  Normal  Session 
June  29 — August  7 

'T^HE  necessity  for  professional  training 
^  in  the  most  advanced  methods  and  the 
technique  of  teaching  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing and  the  kindred  subjects  of  Office 
Training,  Business  English  and  Corres- 
pondence, is  felt  more  and  more  every 
year  by  both  teachers  and  schools.  More 
than  that,  the  demand  for  Gregg  teachers 
increases  every  year.  Gregg  Shorthand  is 
now  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  nearly  a 
thousand  cities.  Last  year  the  system  was 
adopted  by  more  than  four  hundred  schools. 

Gregg  School,  under  the  direction  of  its  presi- 
dent Mr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  the  author  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  has  developed  methods  in  practical 
pedagogy  that  have  become  famous  throughout 
the  country.  Every  year  teachers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country-  last  year  the  enrollment  repre- 
sented 28  states  assemble  in  Gregg  School  to 
study  these  methods  The  course  embraces 
both  primary  and  advanced  work. 

Teachers'  Correspondence  Course — Free 

By  beginning  the  correspondence  course  novv^, 
teachers  may  cover  the  theory  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand and  be  in  position  to  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  a  review  of  the  principles,  under 
expert  guidance,  and  the  study  of  teaching  meth- 
ods in  the  Summer  Normal  School,  which  begins 
June  29,  and  continues  six  weeks.  Better  make 
your  plans  now  to  get  the  Gregg  training  this 
summer.    A  postal  card  will  bring  full  particulars. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue,       Chicago 
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Three  Times  As  Many  Championships 

WERE    WON    IN    1913    BY    BALANCED   HAND  TYPISTS  AS 
BY  THE  WRITERS  OF  ALL  OTHER  SYSTEMS    COMBINED 

Balanced  hand  typists  get  the  right  start  in  the  early  lessons  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward 
the  center.  Eighteen  championships  were  won  in  1913  by  typists  who  learned  touch  typewriting  by 
going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center. 

"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting" 

By  CHAS.   K.   SMITH 
is  the  leading  exponent  of  the  Balanced   Hand   Methods. 

The  following  opinion  from  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen,  the  World's  Champion  Typist,  tells  why  "A 
Practical  Course"  is  the  best  text-book  for  those  who  wish  to  become  expert  typists. 

"  Touch  Typewriiing  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center 
It  is  the  natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard,  and  prevents  the  beginner  from  being  inaccurate.  I  recommend 
Mr.  Charles  E.Smith's  ■  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  '  as  the  be.-it  Typewriting  Text-Book  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  rapid,  accurate  touch  typists." — Margaret  B.  Owen. 


ELEVENTH   REVISED   EDITION 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50c. :  Cloth.  75c.      Teachers'  Examination  Copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c 

respectively.     Mention  School. 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Baltimore  High  Schools. 

Send  for  copy  of  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  on  the   Teaching  of  Short- 
hand in  High  Schools,  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,     2  West  45th  Street,    NEW  YORK 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
SHORTHAND 

A  Practical  Solution  of  Classroom  Problems. 

By  En\v.\RD  J.  McNam.\ra,  M.  \. 

Lecturer  in  the  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  at 

.\delphi  College,  Brooklyn. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pro- 
gressive teacher  of  shorthand  without  reference 
to  the  system  taught.  It  contains  a  description  of 
successful  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  based 
upon  sound  pedagogical  principles.  It  is  the  first 
hook  of  its  kind  on  the  market  and  it  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  prospective  teacher  of  shorthand 
and  lead  the  experienced  teacher  to  analyze  his 
methods  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
enunciated. 

This  work  is  indispensable  to  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  who  de- 
sires to  ascertain  whether  his  or  her  methods  are 
supported  by  corrrect  fundamental  principles. 

160  pages,  cloth,  gilt,  Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Practice   Letters  for  Beginners 
in  Shorthand. 

The  need  of  a  book  which  should  present  dicta- 
tion matters  in  the  form  of  letters  beginning  with 
the  first  principles  and  developing  in  harmony 
with  the  text-books  has  long  been  felt  by  practical 
teachers.  It  is  believed  that  this  work  meets  this 
need  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  simple 
sentences  illustrating  the  first  few  lessons  relating 
to  consonants,  long  and  short  vowels  and  gram- 
malogs  are  arranged  in  letter  form.  These  will 
be  found  not  only  instructive  but  interesting  to 
the  beginner.  They  should  be  dictated  very  slow- 
ly at  first,  and  afterwards  at  increasing  speed  until 
they  can  be  written  with  facility,  after  which  they 
should  be  transcribed  on  the  typewriter.  All 
words  contained  in  these  letters  are  to  be  written 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  contained  in  the 
Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  or  the  instruc- 
tor, as  no  word  has  been  introduced  in  advance  of 
any  of  the  principles  already  learned.  As  the 
wiirk  progresses  new  word  forms  and  grammalogs 
are  introduced,  following  the  sequence  observed 
in  the  Course. 


64  pages.  Price,  35  cents 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colnmbns.  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Uatter 


C.  p.  Zaner, 
E.  W.  Bloseb, 
Zaner  &  Bloser, 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows  : 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30 cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sut>- 
scriptions  30  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  E(li- 
tion,  less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  containsall  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 


gressive  and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instrjct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  ch.ange  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  tlie  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  countrj'  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

^ Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
seciiring  subscriptions. 


"I  want  to  know"  is  the  most  fun- 
damental, intellectual,  human  in- 
stinct. The  questioning  person  is 
the  growing  individual.  The  ques- 
tion mark  is  wisdom  bending  forward 
to  hear,  to  learn  and  to  know. 

The  inquiring  mind  is  the  discern- 
ing impulse  that  discovers  the  need 
and  source  of  truth,  and  instinctively 
extracts  it  from  countless  reservoirs. 
To  foster  and  to  encourage  this  de- 
sire for  knowledge  and  truth,  The 
Business  Educator  hereby  dedicates 
a  page  to  penmanship  questions  and 
answers,  to  be  submitted  to  the  edit- 
or for  consideration,  publication  and 
answer. 

This  department  is  for  the  wise  as 
well  as  for  the  otherwise  who  wish  to 
become  wise.  You  are  to  be  as  free 
to  fl'/Ma'^T  as  to  ask  questions.  The 
editor  reserves  the  right  to  waste 
basket,  blue-pencil,   reconstruct  and 


modify  as  he  deems  best.  The  ques- 
tions propounded  in  this  number  j'o?/ 
may  answer  in  the  next. 

Those  who  feel  capable  of  answer- 
ing any  or  all  of  the  questions  should 
also  feel  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  others 
to  answer  them  promptly.  The  spir- 
it of  helpfulness  to  others  is  always 
productive  of  good  results,  for  liber- 
ality in  this  particular  encourages  it 
in  others  and  brings  answers  to  our 
own  questions.  Let  us  make  this 
page  so  valuable  that  it  will  become 
the  recognized  authority  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every 
conceivable  penmanship  question. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  discover  how  others  teach, 
for  the  penman  to  discover  how  oth- 
ers write,  for  the  supervisor  to  dis- 
cover how  others  supervise,  for  the 
examiner  to  discover  the  best  ques- 
tions to  ask,  and  for  the  applicant  for 
a  certificate  to  know  how  to  answer 
penmanship  questions. 

From  time  to  time  the  questions 
submitted  will  be  referred  to  persons 
especially  qualified  to  answer  them 
helpfully  thus  having  both  question 
and  answer  appear  at  the  same  time. 
The  Business  Educator  will  there- 
fore conduct  a  Clearing  House  for 
pedagogic  and  technical  questions 
and  answers  pertaining  to  penman- 
ship execution,  instruction  and  su- 
pervision. 


Are  of  as  much  value  to  the  teacher  of  penmanship  as  to  the  teacher  and  practitioner 
other  subject  or  art. 


,f  any 
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W.  K.  Cook,  Pres.. 
Hartford,  Coiin. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PENMEN 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Penmanship  Supervis- 
ors, held  January  10,  1914,  in  Burilett  Business 
College,  Boston,  was  a  pronounced  success. 
The  attendance  was  excellent:  nearly  twohun- 
dre<-i  being  present. 

The  program  was  excellent:  the  speakers 
able:  and  the  subject  matter  varied  and  practi- 
cal. The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  did 
efiicient  work  thus  to  provide  the  program  and 
secure  the  attendance. 

The  officers  the  coming  year  are:  T.  M. 
Deering,  Biddeford,  Maine,  Pres.:  IMiss  Harriet 
M.Hood,  Westerly.  R.  I.,  Vice-Pres.:  T.  A. 
Walton,  Hope,  K.  I.,  Sec'y-Treas. 

The  President,  W.  K.  Cook,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  called  the  meeting  toorder  at  ten  o'clock 
and  the  association  members  were  welcomed 
warmly  and  graciously  by  C.  A.  Burdett,  and 
responiled  to  appropriately  by  the  president. 

"The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  Sides  of 
Teaching  Penmanship  in  Lower  Grades"  was 
ably  discussed  by  Miss  Cora  A.  .Newton.  Stipr. 
Prin..  Traniing  School,  of  the  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  State  Normal  School.  Her  observation 
and  experience,  begun  at  first  under  the  Spen- 
cerian  methods  and  extending  to  the  present. 


indicate  that  intensive  instruction  of  writing 
in  the  first  year  is  not  warranted  by  results, 
either  in  other  subjects  or  writing.  And  the 
same  opinion  was  expressed  concerning  arith- 
metic. 

"The  Teaching  of  Figures  in  the  Grades"  was 
ably  presented  by  Irwin  S.  Light,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  In  the  first  work  done  in  the  schools, 
Mr.  Light  expressed  the  opinion  that  figures  are 
of  more  importance  than  letters.  Lack  of  con- 
text in  figures  makes  the  legibility  of  each 
digit  very  necessary.  The  practice  of  writing 
figures  in  columns  is  important  as  they  are  read 
and  computed  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally. 
He  wisely  advocated  both  descriptive  and  nu- 
merical counting.  We  learn,  he  wisely  said, 
to  do,  not  alone  by  doing  but  by  knowing 
as  well. 

"Arm  Movement  in  Primary  Grades" was  very 
logically  and  practically  discussed  by  J.  W.C. 
Gilman.  the  veteran  penman  and  author,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Bad  habits  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  copy-book  instruction  heretofore 
given  in  the  primary  grades.  From  pure  finger 
movement  in  the  beginning  to  pure  arm  move- 
ment in  the  end  is  too  great  and  radical  a 
change.  Instead,  from  arm  movement  in  the 
beginning  to  combined  movement  in  the  end, 
is  the  pedagogical  and  practical  modern,  suc- 
cessful way.  .Start  with  the  blackboard  and  then 
gradually  change  to  seat  writing. 

"What  a  Supervisor  Needs  Besides  Skill"  was 
presented  in  his  positive,  magnetic.  iTiimitable 
manner  by  E.  M.  Hunlsinger,  of  Hartford. 
Conn.  Among  the  many  excellent  things 
needed  we  give  the  pith  of  a  few:  1,  Education 
and  ciisposition;  2,  Ability  to  do  the  thing 
taught;  3,  Analysis  of  letters:  4,  Demonstration 
anddefinite  instruction:  5,  Adjustment  of  writ- 
ing to  conditions:  H,  .Manual  demonstration 
more  valuable  than  oral  e.xplanation:  T.  Com 
parison  and  deduction:  s,  Hlackboard  skill 
necessary:  9.  See  clearly,  then  control  will  fol- 
low; 10,  Appealtothe  eye:  11,  Many  present- 
day  movement  drills  retard. 

"The  Question  Box"  was  started  by  Raymond 
G.  Laird,  High  School  of  Commerce,  who  drew 
out  a  number  of  iiuestions  and  discussions,  as 
only,  his  large  and  ready  fund  of  good  nature, 
happy  and  a|)t  expressions,  and  large  experience 
and  acquaintance  could. 

"Educational  Efticiency"  was  most  illuminat- 
ingly  presented  by  Payson  Smith,  of  Augusta. 
Me..  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education. 
He  defined  educational  efficiency  as  eiicr 
getic,  useful,  activity.  Educational  ideal  is 
work,  not  a  soft  snap.  Knowledge  of  child 
nature  necessary  for  the  highest  efficiency  in 
any  line,  writing  not  excepted.  High  schools 
frequently  undermine  elemental  efficiency  by 
failure  to  fostor  the  fundamental  essentials  de- 
veloped in  the  grades.  Reach  the  individual, 
not  merely  the  "common  average."  Flexibility 
necessary  to  reach  all.  Efficient  citi7,enshi|i 
present-day  educational  need  and  test. 


Mr.  C.  .\.  BURDETT. 
Boston. 

"The  writing  of  the  Ancients."  In-  C.  A.  Bur- 
dett, of  Burdett  College.  Boston,  proved  to  be 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  discussion 
and  demonstration  of  that  subject  we  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  seeing.  It  com- 
prised an  entertaining  talk,  skillful  blackboard 
illustrations,  graphic  charts,  and  interesting  ob- 
jects with  inscriptions  thereon  from  the  excava- 
tions made  in  recent  years. 

"The  \'alue  (if  Blackboard  Writing"  was  pre- 
sented by  the  writer.  an<l  ably  and  interestingly 
discussed  by  the  .New  England  veteran  pen- 
manship teacher,  antlior.  artist,  and  accom- 
plished penman.  H.  W.  Shaylor.  of  Portland. 
Maine.  It  was  the  writer's  first  privilege  of 
meeting  personally  the  man  whose  skillful  pro- 
duction in  Gaskells  <7Uide  inspired  him  now 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Shaylor  is 
still  a  young  man  in  vigor  and  activity,  and.  like 
Klickinger.  a  man  of  modesty,  fine  sensibilities, 
rich  experience  and  wonderful  skill. 

To  meet  so  many  friends  and  accomplished 
penmen  and  teachers  such  as  Doner.  Laird. 
Colby,  Huntsinger,  Miss  Toole,  Cook,  Miss 
.Neall,  Light.  Miss  Merrill,  .Martin,  Deer- 
ing, Hayward,  Cole.  Bemis,  Lakey,  La- 
throD.  I^lrs.  Gardner.  Burdett.  Gilman.  Miss 
.Norris.  Kowe.  Keefe.  Wilkes.  Walton.  No- 
lan. Miss  Hood,  (iaylord.  the  Fisher  Brothers. 
Miss  Childs.  Simpson.  Burke.  Bresee.  Good. 
HofTecker.  Faretra.  and  many  more,  was 
a  delight  and  benediction,  and  one  which  we 
hope  all  may  enjoy  yearly  in  increasing  num- 
bers with  new.  ripened  and  enriched  experi- 
ences. C.  P.  Z. 


Mr.  1.  S.  LKiHT. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Miss  Cora  Mewton, 
Bridgewater,  Maes. 


R.  (j.    LAIKI), 

Boston, 
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PENMANSHIP  PROGRESS 

A  trip  ill  January  to  New  England  grave  the 
editor  an  opportunity  to  see  wiiat  is  being  done 
in  a  number  of  cities  and  schools  in  the  art  of 
writing. 

At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  we  found  a  goodly  number  of 
teachers,  who  take  writing  as  seriously  and  en- 
thusiastically as  they  take  the  other  bread-and- 
butter  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  from  the 
manuscripts  we  examined  we  are  convinced  that 
they  are  producing  a  well-balanced  product  in 
both  form  and  freedom.  Miss  Heffron.  the  su- 
pervisorof  writing,  is  efficient  and  progressive 
and  knows  not  the  meaning  of  "good-enough," 
the  condition  which  killeth  the  spirit  in  all  places 
where  it  is  found. 

At  Haverhill,  Mass.,  we  worked  with  a  body 
of  teachers  whose  spirit  seemed  as  near  right  as 
any  we  have  ever  met.  They  are  winning  with- 
out blare  of  trumpets  and  under  the  progressive 
superintendency  of  C.  H,  Dempsey  they  are  be- 
ing inspired  on  and  on  in  the  most  kindly  man- 
ner. 

At  Maiden,  Mass.,  we  addressed  the  most  re- 
sponsive body  of  teachers  it  has  ever  been  our 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  face.  Penmanship  is 
being  well  taken  care  of  there,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  specific,  timely  and  intensely  practical 
questions  asked.  We  only  hope  the  answers 
were  as  illuminating  as  the  inquiries  were  intel- 
ligent Supt.  Marshall  impressed  us  as  one 
thoroughly  capable  of  anticipating  opportunity 
and  meeting  it  successfully. 

At  Everett.  Mass.,  we  found  Supt.  Whitney 
in  close  touch  and  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
work  in  writing.  The  principal  of  the  High 
School.  Kockwood,  is  an  exceptional  man  in  his 
class  in  as  much  as  writing  looks  as  good  to  him 
as  anything  else  111  the  curriculum.  The  teach- 
ing corps  is  alert  to  present-day  needs  and  de- 
mands in  practical  writing  and  is  securing  re- 
sults in  both  form  and  movement.  Mr.  K.  A. 
Ashley  of  the  commercial  department  is  super- 
vising writing  in  the  grades. 

At  South  Framiiigham  we  discovered  some 
very  erticieiit  teaching  and  an  appreciative,  cord- 
ial body  of  teachers.  Supt.  Fellows  from  Iowa 
is  winning  friends  in  the  east,   and   Mr.    F.    A. 


Annie  .M.  Be?iiis 
Brockton.  .Mass. 


Wilkes  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Zanerian,  is  doing 
double  service  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment and  in  supervising  writing  in  the 
grades. 

At  N(>rwood,  Mass.,,  we  found  the  writing  well 
in  hand  in  the  various  grades,  each  receiving  its 
special  emphasis  in  movement  and  form.  Supt. 
Fittz  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  arm  move- 
ment in  all  of  the  grades,  and  under  the  direct 
supervison  of  Miss  f.ena  F.  Xeal  the  work  is 
well  planned  in  detail.  Healthful  and  efficient 
postures  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  excellent 
blackboard  writing  by  teachers  were  as  notice- 
able as  desirable. 

At  Winchester,  Mass.,  Supt.  Herron,  through 
his  teachers,  is  securing  the  maximum  of  results 
with  the  minimum  of  expenditure  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  Arm  movement  is  ap- 
plied to  all  writing  \ery  successfully.  Conser 
vation  and  efficiency  are  Herron  characteristics. 

At  Brockton,  Mass..  we  found  excellent  re- 
sults in  writing  under  the  able  and  unpresump- 
tuous  supervision  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Bemis.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  inspect  work  so  uniformly  good. 
Supt.  Farley  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  results 
secured  by  his  supervisor    and    teachers,  and 


THE   BIG   BRAINY   SKILLFUL   SEXTETTE. 


The  above  photo  represents  six  well  known 
N.  E.  writing  teachers  and  was  taken  during  the 
January  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  of  Penmanship 
Supervisors  at  Boston,  Mass.  Standing  from 
left  to  right  they  are.  Dr.  E.  L.  Blaisdell,  of  the 
Lynn,  Mass,,  Eng.  High  School;  E,  M.  Deer- 
ing.  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 
Biddeford,  Maine,  and  K.  E.  Kowe,  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship,  Portland,  Maine;  Seated,  A.  R. 
Merrill,  Special  Instructor,  Penmanship  and 
Drawing,  Saco,  Maine:  H,  W,  Shaylor,  Super- 
visor of   Drawing,    Portland,    Me.,   and   C.   E. 


Simpson  of  the  E.  Boston.  Mass.,  High  School. 
These  gentlemen  are  all  Maine  men,  and  at  va- 
rious times  during  their  long  teaching  exper- 
ience have  been  very  closely  associated  with 
each  other  in  their  home  state.  All  are  fine  big 
fellows— professionally,  mentally  antl  socially. 
Mr.  Shaylor  isone  of  the  few  remaining  pen- 
men of  the  "Okl  (juard,"  having  been  a  con- 
tempi^rary  of  the  Spencer's,  Dunton,  .Mooar, 
etc.  He  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  still  does 
masterful  engrossing,  and  is  quite  as  active  pro- 
fessionally as  the  youngest. 


without  the  strenuous  and  intensive  drill  upon 
teacher  and  pupil  famous  in  some  cities. 

At  Westerly,  R.  I.,  we  found  an  appreciative 
lot  of  teachers  working  loyally  under  the  ex- 
perienced supervision  of  Miss  Harriet  M.  Hood. 
.Supt.  Bacon  had  but  recently  been  promoted 
from  the  principalship  of  the  high  school,  where 
his  work  and  worth  had  been  proved  and  appre- 
ciated. Half-day  work  prevails  in  the  first  antl 
second  years  with  no  noticeable  educational  loss 
to  the  pupils  as  they  enter  the  third  grade. 

At  F^orrington,  Conn.,  we  faced  an  apprecia- 
tive corps  of  teachers  which  is  making  headway 
in  practical  writing.  Mr.  F.  L.  Gold  at  the  head 
of  the  commercial  work  is  securing  surprisingly 
good  results  from  his  students  with  but  a  couple 
of  perioils  a  week.  We  have  never  seen  better. 
He  is  a  live  wire  in  other  subjects  as  well.  We 
were  also  cordially  received  by  Dr.  P.  F.  Sulli- 
van, a  Zanerian  and  former  supervisor  of  writing. 

At  Hartford,  Conn.,  we  were  shown  the  work 
inrr.any  buildings  under  the  supervision  and 
guidance  of  W.  K.  Cook  and  I.  S.  Light,  two 
royal,  loyal  good  fellows.  We  found  much 
good  writing  and  the  work  in  general  progress- 
ing and  progressive.  Both  are  conscientious, 
cooperating,  growing  gentlemen. 

We  also  met  our  old  students  Wheeler,  Levan 
and  Reeves  of  the  Aetna  Life  Ins.  Co.  We 
were  privileged  to  tletcherize  and  renew 
friendships  in  the  home  of  S.  O.  Smith.  We 
called  at  the  Huiitsinger  and  Morse  business 
colleges,  the  latter  being  located  in  a  fine  new 
building. 

.\t  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  we  found  as  fine  teaching 
as  fine  positions,  and  as  fine  results  as  we  have 
ever  seen.  This  is  due  to  the  close  and  cordial 
cooperation  between  Superintendent  Persons, 
Supervisor.  Miss  Curtin,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers. Pittsfieltl  is  an  inspiration  center  for  all  who 
visit  its  schools. 

At  Waterbury,  Conn,,  we  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  Supervisor  J.  F.  O'Halloran  and  his 
beautiful  better-half.  Of  course  we  discovered 
plenty  of  evidence  of  progress  in  practical  writ- 
ing and  pedagogical  teaching.  Mr.  O'Halloran 
is  enthusiastic  and  efficient  and  a  tremendous 
worker  as  well.  We  also  met  Dr.  A.CSwen- 
son,a'92  Zanerian,  who  used  his  penmanship 
to  work  his  way  up  through  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  Twenty  years  had  not  made  such 
changes  but  that  we  recognized  each  other. 
We  are  pleased  at  his  success  as  a  physician  of 
special  excellence. 

At  .Auburn,  N.  Y..  we  found  a  conscientious, 
capable  class  of  teachers  who  are  gradually  in- 
fusing more  art  into  the  art  of  writing.  Supt. 
Hervey  is  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  times  and 
is  stimulating  a  spirit  of  progress  quite  notice- 
able and  commendable.  .Mr.  Clippinger,  our 
old  time  friend  of  Lockport,  is  more  than  busy 
with  the  increased  attendance  in  the  commer- 
cial liepartment. 

The  Haverhill  Mass.,  Business  College,  the 
Brockton  Business  College,  the  .Maiden  Com- 
mercial School,  the  Holyoke  Business  College, 
the  Northampton  Business  College,  and  the 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Business  College  were  visiled 
and  found  to   be  prospering. 


Mr.  J.  W.  C.    OILMAN, 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
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NOTES    CONCEKNlNGiTHE    NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF 
PENMANSHIP   SUPER- 
VISORS 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  4,  5  and  6,  1914 

EXECUTIVE  committee:  h.  c.  walk- 
er, ST.  LOUIS,  MO.;  T.  W.  EMBLEN, 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y.;  LAURA  J.  BRECKEN- 
RIDGE,  WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

One  month  from  the  organization 
shows  75  members.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  magazines  have  not  been 
able  to  help  the  enrollment  any  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  at  this  writ- 
ing the  February  numbers  are  just 
being  received,  this  number  is  phe- 
nomenal. 

Membership  is  in  over  twenty-five 
states.  This  shows  that  it  will  be  no 
local  organization,  but  as  wide  in  its 
scope  as  the  county  is  large. 

A  supervisor  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  largest  cities  of  the 
country  sent  in  his  own  and  the  en- 
rollments of  all  his  assistant  super- 
visors. This  spirit  brings  results. 
Normal  school  men  are  urging  their 
pupils  that  expect  to  become  teachers 
of  writing  to  join  now  and  get  the 
distinction  of  having  belonged  to  the 
association  since  its  foundation.  All 
the  greatest  penmen  of  the  country 
are  now  on  the  roll. 

Letters  like  the  following  coming 
in  every  day  almost:  "I  heard  in  a 
roundabout  way  that  a  National  As- 
sociation of  Penmanship  Supervisors 
had  been  organized.  I  want  to  be- 
come a  member.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  who  to  write 
to?"  Such  letters  are  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  by  the  persons  receiv- 
ing them. 

Not  only  the  officers  are  hustling, 
but  every  member  is  sending  in  en- 
rollments. Eight  received  from  one 
member-  in  one-  day-  recently;  seven 
from  another,  etc.-. 

Although  a  person  may]  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  a 
membership  will  be  of  vast  benefit. 
This  for  several  reasons.  The  pres- 
tige of  belonging  to^an  association  of 
this  kind  will  secure  gi-'eatfer  atten- 
tion of  superintendents. 

List  of  Members 

Kred  M.  Bacon,  Grand  i  Junction.  C6lorado; 
Clara  Kedecker.  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  Mary 
K.  Culver.  Penria,  Illinois;  Ellen  C.  Nystrom, 
Moline,  Illinois; '  (i.  K.  Weaver,  Mt.  Morris, 
Illinois;  Minney  B.  Kinney,  Klmhiirst,  Illin- 
ois; A.  A.  Davis.  Chicapo.  Illinois;  Birdie 
Trimble,  Chicago.  Illinois;  C.  .\.  Kaust.  Chica- 
go, Illinois;  Marearet  U'SuUivan,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois; Hiirace  .M.  Johnson,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Laura  Jane  Breckenriilge,  Lafayette,  Indiana; 
i.  II.  Bachtenkircher,  Lafayette,  Indiana;  W. 
K.  riostetler.  South  Bend,  Indiana;  Cora  A. 
.\ey,  South  Bend.  Indiana;  Cornelia  Koch, 
Kvansville,   Indiana;    Ruth    Heeni,    Ked    Oak, 


Iowa;  K,  E.  (Jill.  Ames,  Iowa;  Kdith  I'iToril. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Belle  Connor,  Muscatine, 
Iowa;  G.  G.  (iudmundson,  Boone,  kiwa;  F.  V. 
Von  Court,  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa;  W.  C.  Hen- 
ning.  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa;  Louise  Gaedke, 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Mildred  B.  Stearns, 
(ireentield,  Massachusetts;  Lenna  M.  Kovick. 
Muskegon.  Michigan;  Stella  Henderson,  So. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  H.  C.  Walker,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri:  R.  .\.  (irant.  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
H.  G.  Ellis,  Warrensburg,  Missouri;  N.  J. 
Aikin;  St.  Lousi,  Missouri;  Anna  Stewart.  St. 
Louis,  Missouri:  (irace  H.Johnson,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  Clara  Monson,  St.  Louis.  Missouri; 
Edna  Gunn,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Roselle 
Hughes,  St,  Louie,  Missouri;  Mabel  O'Brien, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  J.  A.  Stryder,  Kearney, 
Nebraska;  J.  A.  Savage,  CJrand  Island,  Nebras- 
ka; W.  P.  Steinhaeuser,  Asbury  Park.  .New 
Jersey;  Florence  M.  Smitli,  East  Orange,  New- 
Jersey;  Helen  A.  Savage,  (Jgdenburg,  New 
York;  A.  N.  Palmer,  New  Y'ork  City; 
T.  W.  Emblem,  Klmira,  New  York;  J.  Ray- 
mond Smith,  New  York  City;  W.  Mabelle 
Miller,  Asheville,  North  Carolina  ;  Lucre- 
tiaCavanah,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  C.  .\.  Barnett, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columl)US.  Ohio; 
Etta  Harlan,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma;  M.  E.  Ben- 
nett. Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  M.A.Stephens, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Elmer  (j.  Miller, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  A.  B.  Black, 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Sue  E.  Andrews, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  J.  M.  Neill,  Hu- 
ron. South  Dakota;  C.  C.  Hobson,  Ogden, 
Utah ;  C.  E.  Miller,  Huntington,  West  Virginia; 
Mary  E.  Kumbalik,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin; 
Robert  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
Lillian  Bushman,  Burlington.  Wisconsin; 
Emma  H.  Hagenstein,  Rock  Springs,  Wy- 
oming; G.  S.  Herrick,  Gary,  Indiana;  H.  C. 
Cummins,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  G.  A.  Race,  Bay 
City.  Michigan;  O,  E.  Burse,  Clinton,  Iowa; 
H.  G.  Healey,  New  York  City. 


LUCK  vs.  PLUCK. 


1  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Cragin's  story 
in  the  December  number  of  the  B.  E.  entitleii 
"Fighting  the  Tiger."  I  think  this  a  true  con- 
dition of  hundreds  ot  both  young  and  old  per- 
sons in  our  couutr}'.  A  great  many  think  that 
the  business  of  our  country  is  the  result  of  noth- 
ing but  mere  luck  and  not  the  reward  of  study, 
judgmenl  and  efforts  of  the  best  brain  and  the  • 
strongest  wills  of  our  nation  for  the  past  half 
century.  They  seem  to  think  (or  at  least  their 
actions  sav  so)  that  our  splendid  railroad,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  systems,  mercantile  estai)- 
lishments.  forms  of  government  and  many  oth- 
er things  just  hapjiened  and  were  not  studied 
and  improved  b\'  each  set  of  men  who  took 
them  in  charge. 

If  a  young  man  g()es  into  the  business  world 
and  tights  his  way  to  the  front  (succeeds)  we 
hear  his  friends  (or  maybe  just  acquaintances)  < 
say:  "He  always  was  the  luckiest  fellow- on 
earth."  They  do  not  look  at  the  seen"!  from  the 
right  angle.  They  look  at  what  he  accomplish- 
ed and  not  what  it  took  to  accomplish  it.  Luck, 
they  call  it.  I  wonder  if  they  were  to  go  with 
this  young  man  through  the  hours— yes,  years- 
he  has  spent  in  not  only  hard  work,  but  the 
studying  of  the  entire  scope  as  well  as  all  de- 
tails of  the  business  in  which  he  has  succeeded, 
if  they  would  name  his  success— lurk. 

Another  young  man  starts  out  with  the  idea 
that  the  world  needs  him  so  badly  that  it  will 
give  him  a  living— but  he  only  gets  an  existence 
-in  other  words,  fails.  He  is  framed  up  by  his 
associates  as  being  unlucky  or  had  bad  luck,  or 
lost  his  luck.  Some  lose  their  luck  by  keeping 
(or. maybe  we  had  better  say  squandering  or 
wasting)  late  hours  in  pool  halls,  picture  shows, 
theatres  or  other  places  of  ruin  for  our  boys  or 
girls.  Some  let  their  luck  go  through  the  smoke 
of  a  pirie,  cigar  or  cigarettes  or  drink  it  with  that 
glass  of  whisky,  wine  or  beer.  Some  lose  their 
luck  at  the  end  of  a  pole  with  a  cork  bobbing  in 
the  water  of  a  river  or  small  stream.  I  recall  to 
mmd  a  farmer  who  would  leave  his  hay  cut  and 
on  the  groimd  and  wend  his  way  to  the  bank  of 
some  brook,  or  river,  in  order  to  spend  a  day  in 
the  w'asteful  pleasure  of  tishing.  He  had  "bad 
luck"  with  his  hay— hut  he  iiad  "good  luck" 
fishing. 


Luck!  What  is  it?  Has  any  scholar  defined 
luck,  any  philosopher  explained  its  nature,  any 
chemist  shown  up  its  elements?  If  everything 
is  done  by  luck,  why  does  not  luck  make  fools 
write  books  on  philosophy:  write  or  execute 
great  works  of  music  or  ar^;  do  the  executne 
work  in  some  large  business  house?  .\h  !  It  in 
not  so.  But  many  are  the  young  men  who  arc 
spending  their  lives  trying  to  entrap  this  maid 
into  their  fold.  Some  go  to  this  place,  some 
that,  trying  to  see  if  "something  won't  turn  uij,  " 
instead  of  putting  forth  the  necessary  effort  and 
good  judgment  and  turning  something  u;  , 
Some,  who  are  not  so  ambilious,  loaf  around 
home,  or  on  the  street  waiting  and  longing  for  :i 
turn  of  good  luck  in  their  favor,  thinking  tlie\' 
will  have  some  "fat  oftice"  or  the  like  thrust  tq)- 
on  them.  These  are  the  men  that  make  our 
gamblers,  thieves,  counterfeiters  and  gentle- 
men loafers,  and  till  our  prisons. 

All  failures  and  many  bad  characters  are  the 
result  of  leaving  otf  one  letter  from  the  word 
luck;  the  letter  "p".  Make  it  pluck  and  you 
change  the  entire  situation.  Here  you  have 
that  which  writes  books,  builds  large  business 
houses,  makes  great  nations,  forms  characters. 
Here  you  have  the  most  important  thing  betiind 
that  boy  that  makes  him  leave  home  and  spend 
months  and  years  in  the  preparation  of  a  special  i 
line  of  work  for  life  and  makes  him  succeed  af- 
ter he  has  left  the  walls  of  our  schools  and  uni-  { 
versifies. 

Would  not  our  schools  do  a  great  work  for  our 
young  people  if  they  would  impress  upon  them 
the  fact  that  success  is  the  application  of  cause 
and  effect  the  same  as  in  chemistry  or  other 
studies:-  "Bad  luck"  (failure)  is  the  result  of, 
and  can  be  connected  with,  wasted  opportuni- 
ties, dissipation  and  scattered  forces,  while 
"good  luck"  (success)  is  the  result  of  and  can 
be  connected  with  industry,  close  attention  and 
study  of  one's  work,  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
honesty  (with  self  and  others)  good  judgment 
and  courage  to  fight  life's  battle 

Teach  them  that  "good  luck"  is  only 
"good  pluck"  and  "bad  luck,"  bad  pluck." 
They  would  then  go  out  with  a  willingness  to 
work  for  the  success  they  shall  enjoy  as  the 
reward  of  their  labors. 

W.  A.  BOTTS, 
Miller  Business  College, 
Wichita,  Kans. 


Engrossing 

We  have  on  hand  four  contributions  from  E. 
L.Brown  for  the  April,  May,  June  anil  Sept. 
numbers  of  The  BUSINESS  Edlicator.  One 
is  a  memorial  design,  the  other  a  bookplate, 
another  a  color  reproduction,  and  the  fourth  is 
an  example  of  flourishing  and  lettering.  Each 
is  in  a  distinct  style  of  technique,  two 
being  with  brush  and  pen,  one  in  the 
form:  of  a  pen  drawing  and  lettering, 
and  the  fourth  a  combination  of  flourishing 
and  lettering.  We  know  our  readers  will  Hnd 
these  examples  quite  up  to  the  high  average  of 
Mr.  Brown's  work,  which  means  that  the  average 
is  higher  than  that  maintained  by  any  other  liv- 
ing pen  artist.  Mr.  Brown  has  the  happy  an<l 
versatile  faculty  of  combining  and  producing 
the  highest  grade  of  flourishing,  script  and  let- 
tering sucli  as  represented  the  highest  art  of  Hfty 
years  age.  Likewise,  he  possesses  the  abi]it\*  of 
producing  the  tine  and  exacting  technique  so 
highly  developeil  about  twenty  years  ago.  ,\nd 
he  is  equally  masterful  and  artistic  in  modern 
phases  of  illumination  and  brush  work,  which 
after  all  is  the  latest  and  highest  art  in  engross- 
ing. We  know  of  no  other  whoso  masterfully 
and  with  such  versatility  combines  the  products 
of  the  three  periods  mentioned  as  does  Mr. 
Brown.  Our  readers  are  more  fortunate  than 
they  can  fully  appreciate  in  thus  being  able  to 
enjoy  from  month  to  month  Mr.  Browii's  exclu- 
sive products.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  Mr.  Brown 
is  improving  as  rapidly  today  as  any  time  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  reason  tlierefore  to  conclude 
that  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  We  say  "best"  ad- 
visedly, for  Mr.  Brown  does  not  run  to  ex- 
tremes and  fads  but  keeps  progressing  without 
going  to  extremes, 


^^^^u<un^44^^!(/iu^^^^      % 
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Business 
Penmanship 

T.  COURTNEY. 
tmanship  Teacher  ic 
Academy  of  Idaho, 
Pocatello.  Idaho. 

self -addressed  stain  pet 
lope  with  specimens  foi 
ttclsm  to  Mr.  Conrtney. 


After  careful  observation  and  study  (covering  an  experience  nearly  twenty  years  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship)  into  the  causes  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  students  in  acquiring  a  good  handwriting,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  and  chief  cause  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  occasional 
students  to  beep  the  hand  in  the  correct  position. 

For  business  writing  the  hand  must  be  turned  toward  the  body  until  the  wrist  is  nearly  Hat  with  the  desk.  7"Jbe  whole  hand  must  glide  at 
every  motion  of  tlie  pen  point.  Keep  side  of  hand  and  wrist  free  of  desk.  There  must  be  no  compromise  on  this  point.  Remember,  right  is 
right  and  wrong  is  wrong,  and  there  is  do  half  way  between. 

If  you  area  beginner,  remember  that  you  will  find  the  arm  movement  rather  ungainly  at  first  and  your  hand  will  not  go  where  you  want  it  to 
go.  But  right  here  is  where  vou  must  have  conddence  in  your  teacher  when  he  tells  you  to  strike  out  with  a  free,  unrestrained  arm  movement.  It 
may  not  seem  right  to  you.  but  remember  that  your  teacher  knows  what  he  is  telling  you.  and  do  exactly  as  he  says.  Follow  instructions  and  a 
good  business  hand  will  be  yours  in  the  end. 

No.  20,  21  and  :.'1>— These  are  reverse  ovals.  The  arrow  points  direction  of  stroke.  No.  20  is  two  spaces  high.  No.  21  is  one  space  high  and 
No.  22  is  one-half  a  space  high.  This  last  oval  is  particularly  valuable  in  getting  (he  free  movement  adapted  to  the  making  of  small  letters.  Keep 
the  ovals  the  proper  width— about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  high  on  every  revolution.  Go  rapidly.  Keep  the  exercise  even  at  top  and  bottom.  Roll 
along,  roll  along— Count  "One,  one,  one,  one,  one"  itc,  just  about  as  rapidly  as  you  can  say  the  words. 

iVo.  23.— Direct  oval  one-half  a  space  high  and  straight  line  exercise  over  the  top  to  fill  the  space. 


A'o.  ^-Z— Keep  parts  small  and  compact.    Go  at  about  same  rate  of  speed  as  you  did  on  the  oval  exercise.    Rounded  tops. 

A'o.  25  and  26— Make  them  with  the  arm.  Notice  curve  and  length  of  ending  strokes.  I  could  preach  a  good  long  sermon  on  the  value  of 
correct  ending  strokes  in  the  appearance  of  your  writing,  but  maybe  I'd  better  not  do  it. 

A'o.  27— 'Cross  line  work  is  very  valuables  in  developing  freedom  and  strength.  Strive  for  that  life-like,  dashy  appearance  that  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  strong,  free  movement.        , 

A'o.  ^.s— This  exercise  develops  such  letters  as  j,  u  and  w.    Keep  tops  of  exercise  uniform  in  height  and  distance  from  each  other. 
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\o.  21)  -This  will  enable  you  to  check  yinii  motion  on  i.  ii  and  ii- at  base  line,  and  will  aid  you  in  uniform  spacioR  between  letters. 

A'o.  .')'0  and  37— Make  them  same  distance  apart.    Not  too  large.    Slide  the  whole  hand. 

.Vo.  .'/:?— Notice  how  ir  tinishes.  and  always  Hnish  it  that  way. 

\o.  3.'S—Six  or  eight  times  around  and  then  glide  to  the  next  without  raising  pen.  nntd  three  ovals  are  joined.     Kerp  them  hiiihII. 

So.  J:/— Close  them  and  notice  width.    Also  get  good  ending  strokes. 


A'o.  .V.T,  :iH,  :i7  and  .'(.s— It  would  be  well  to  write  several  pages  of  these  words,      (iet  a  distinct  space  between  the  letters.    Spacing  is  the  mosi 
important  feature  in  securing  absolvte  legibility. 


A'o.  <?fl— Here  is  another  exercise  in  cross  writing.    Write  pages  of  it.    Kach  word  may  be  written  similarly  alone. 


No.  ^/O— This  is  a  review  of  the  capitals  that  we  have  already  practiceil.    Strike  them  olT  with  a  rapid,  yet  deliberate  movement.    Think  as  j-oi 
write.    Compare  rour  work  iritli  the  copj-. 


s 


<5 


cf;- 


/ 


a  (lyO  ^  e^oa(^o^e^o^^(3 


^^^3Su4/ned^^itiUYi/lfr       ^ 


No.  -I  t~Siinli-  and  practice.    There  is  no  snbject  that  requires  greater  concentration  tlian  peninansliip. 


Xo,  42~Not\ce  that  capitals  are-a  trifle  less  than  a  space  high.    Do  not  get  too  much  space  between  the  capital  and  tirst  small  letter  of  words. 
A'o.  43—V>o  not  raise  the  pen  until  you  have  finished  the  i. 

No.  :/:/— This  style  of  ('  is  one  used  and  preferred  by  many  penmen.    Note  that  it  starts  with  a  coiiipoiitid  curve.    Stop  at  top,  come  down  just 
trifle  and  then  swing  around  rapidly  and  finish. 

No.  45— M  you  find  you  can  make  the  other  style  of  C  better  than  this,  use  it.    Cross  t  carefully  with  a  Ntrnijclit  line- 


No.  40— a  is  pointed  at  top  and  as  wide  as  it. 

No.  47— Here  is  a  splendid  exercise,    See  how  neat  you  can  get  it  to  look.    Neatness  is  a  very  great  f.actor  in  good  writing. 


No.  4.S,  49  and  .70-Straight  down  stroke  on  /.    No  loop  at  top.    Be  careful  in  crossing  it.    Do  not  throw  eniling  stroke  of  final  t  in  teiiltoo  high 
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No.  HI,  52  and  53—1  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  strongly  the  necessity  for  careful  comparison  of  your  work  with  the  copy.  A  correct  mental 
picture  must  be  attained  to  replace  the  faulty  concept  you  now  have.  This  can  be  secured  by  careful  study  of  the  copy,  and  through  criticism  of  your 
own  work. 


No.  54  and  5;7  — Here  you  titid  t 


more  styles  of  E.    Choose  the  one  you  can  make  best  and  stick  to  that  one. 


3nc 


3  cue 


Contributions  in  L 
Commercial 
Writing. 

FRED  BERKMAN. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

Penman.  Fifth  Ave.  High 

School. 

Semi   spei'linens    with   return 


n 


]DC 


DCZIC 


LIFE'S  MIRROR 

There  are  lonely  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave. 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true : 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have. 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  How, 

Strength  in  your  utmost  need: 
(jive  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 


(jive  truth,  and  your  gifts  will  be  paid   in  kind, 

And  honor  will  honor  meet ; 
And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

Kor  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

'Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have. 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you- 

—Madelines.  IJridges. 


No.  61— Here  are  tive  parts  of  a  letter— all  except  the  "body  part"  of  the  letter— Heading,  Address,  Salutation,  Complimentary  Ckising,  and  Sig- 
nature.   Study  the  arrangement  of  each  part  on  the  page,  and  practice  each  part  separately. 


a.6:^. 


LJA^yrz^-t^T^JLe?!^.  /(^-^-^Z'?^  ^^^^^^i^^-y^ 


20,    /f/^. 


£Z-.<^. 


No.  62— This  is  a  common  form  for  a  Check,    Of  course,  all  Banks  have  their  own  printed  blank  checks,  and  then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  "lill  in" 
the  date,  amount,  signature,  etc.,  but  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  write  a  common  form  for  a  check  in  case  of  emergency. 


\J^^   ^...Z^cJ^^.  /f /V 


'7^.cJ/^  %^^ 


.^^^uiUn^ayi^iifu^Ufr       ^ 
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No.  83— A  very  important  thing  in  businsss  is  to  keep  receipts  and  cancelled  checks.    Many,  many  business  men  can  relate  instances  when  lliey 
saved  paying  a  bill  or  an  account  the  second  time  by  producing  the  cancelled  check  or  receipt. 


'^^2-  o: 


^^^.^-.^(^..i.^.-^^^;^^.^^ 


■/^/f/-^. 


No.  04— Notes,  of  various  kinds,  are  very  common  ill  all  lines  oi  business.    Write  this  one  many,  many  times.    In  writing  notes,  and,  in  fact,  alt 
commercial  papers,  be  very  careful  about  the  date,  the  am(nint  (both  figures  and  writing),  and  the  per  cent. 

32^^-t^-<Z::^Z-^#^-^  ^=zi«;&-^Z^^-<^  ^ft-^C^-<^C■.-^'-^    i:::L^-TP^-^7IZ€.^  ^ 


No.  65— Except  in  banks,  and  the  banking  business,  this  particular  commercial  form  is  used  but  little.    It  is  well  to  know  il.  however,  as  one  may 
be  called  on  to  write  it  occasionally.    It  always  pays  to  know  how  to    do  things  at  the  right  time. 


-V(^ 


Xr::^--Z^^--'i.^^^«^--7'z-^ 


No.  60— Learn  to  write  your  own  signature  easily  and  in  such  a  way  that  all  people  can  read  it.    Think  of  all  the  letters  that  go  astray  because  the 
postmen  can't  rea<l  the  natnes  and  addresses  on  envelopes.    A  poor  signature  is  a  disgrace  to  anyone.    Write  YOl'K  name  well. 


2^.A^    ^^&^^^tA........>^\^^.^^ 


^i.^<:.^zy_~r^  ^^.^^ — '       //(.,-<,^:^    C^<C-s«-<?-:?-2^^-i.--j7-^>-^-^ 


*^^3Bu<i/ned^^^/iua/fr       ^ 


No.  87--This  is  a  lesson  in  spelling.    Are  yi 
ponr  speller  is  even  worse  tliaii  ti>  he  a  pnor  pen 

•.     '^,°;  S'i-Tlns  ilriU  is  good  for  all  who  are,  or  may  he.  in  the  railroailTmSiness.    By  practicing  rarefi 
It  Will  help  ym  very  materially  when  writins  other  abhreviations  and  initials  in  your  own  daily  work. 


I  I't'^^h'.''"?' I  "  ""'•  *''',-^'  "."'J     ^"  y9"  '«"<'»•  "f  anyene  who  admires  poor  spellinR!    To  be  a 

Letsshunbadcompajiy!    Ask  your  friends  to  spell  these  twenty  W(irds.  ^ouea 

,>.._.  ...     the  few  abbreviations  as  given  in  this  <irill. 


'^^to^^^l^T '"""' """  "'■'  ■■•"■'-  ■-''■"■  " '""  """•'  ''"^e  the  snoes .;,  ,Hie^^'^ve;;!„  {,;i^'t.;^;!^^^{;^^^?^r[^i:il^;^?i;i;^i 


so  it  is  rea<i- 


/©^^  /Sr- 


^-  '       <Sy^. 


3/3.^^.  (1/3.^:1 


-i&^^Z-'Z<^'^.-^-^=:Z;^<=?>^><--JS!^^^^<^         \ 


<^ 


y 


^S?L-;S?:>^!<?'Z--t^t^l<^l-?i--t^-?S<£.^ 


(3.  /^y:  Cy      y^^y  ^^^.^ 


Y- 


^ 


^-yy...'e:z-^i^--ciyyy^€-..ie-<y^ 


yyy-v^yy 


L:>z-i-^»'Z_-d^ 


O^^ct^J^  (J^y^ 


.y^d/^^fS^f^^  ^^..^c^.^^-r.^A^  M^ 


No.  70— Here  are  tive  forms  of  En<lorsements.    Any  good  Commercial  Law  book  will  give  and  explain,  quite  fullv   the  use  and  meanino-  of  fh- 
"A  word°toThe  wfse7s'suftfci''em."''"""""""  '^"^'  ""'  '*  '''^"  "^""  "^^  ^""'  ^""'"^^  "  Eandsome  su'^'of  .rney  a  few  years'  henc^^^Xu^ k°n^w! 


^^ia/n^^^^i^(/iuu^i;r*       ^ 
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First  Grade  movement  exercises,  Porto  Rico,  Public  Schools. 


K=A'^iL<^^ 


._^ 


Rapid  arm  movement  writing,  Ijj'  teachers,  Porto  Rico  Public  Scliools.  The  engravings  are  not  as  good  asthe  original  specimens 
which  show  freedom  and  a  tine  touch.  Tlie  writrng  in  Porto  Rico  is  mailing  exceijtional  progress— Mr.iF.  E.  Oneth  is  direciinp: 
the  writing  of  the  Island. 


Tliird  IjraUe  writins,  C.ilahiia,  l',,re.'.    \.\xv'.\.  Pi'ilr.  Kico  Publir  Scliciolb 
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THE  SUPERVISOR 

Qualification  and  Talent 
Number  Two 

Next  to  inspiration  and  tactfulness, 
of  which  we  wrote  in  the  first,  of 
which  this  is  the  second,  of  a  series 
of  contributions,  comes  qualidcation 
and  talent  in  the  list  of  essentials 
which  go  to  make  up  a  successful 
supervisor  of  writing. 

Talent  is  that  which  inclines  one  to 
this  or  that  pursuit,  profession,  or 
calling.  It  predisposes  the  person 
toward  language,  mathematics,  art, 
science,  commerce,  etc.,  and  is  well 
worth  discovering  and  heeding. 

Talent  enables  one  to  make  the 
maximum  success  with  the  minimum 
of  effort  and  time  and  risk.  Talent 
represents  the  strong  points  of  one's 
nature  while  the  weak  points  have  a 
tendency  to  neutralize  the  strong 
ones.  It  is  well  therefore  to 
strengthen  one's  weakest  faculties 
or  powers  quite  as  much  as  to  train 
the  strongest  ones. 

As  a  supervisor,  one  should  have 
an  inclination  toward  beauty  or  skill 
or  both,  because  writing  is  a  combi- 
nation of  mental  desire  for  beauty 
and  manual  desire  for  dexterity.  No 
one  can  therefore  hope  to  achieve  the 
most  as  a  supervisor  of  writing  if 
he  neither  loves  beauty  in  form  nor 
delights  in  skill  in  action. 


Important  as  art  inclination  and 
hand  cunning  are  as  natural  factors 
in  becoming  a  skilled  penman,  it 
is  equally  important  that  this  natural 
inclination  be  supported  and  or- 
ganized and  developed  by  and 
through  preparation.  Schooling  is 
as  essential  to  talent  as  environment 
to  heredity. 

The  schooling  most  needed  by  a 
supervisor  who  inherits  a  predispo- 
sition toward  beauty  and  skill  is  not 
merely  technical  instruction  in  pen- 
manship, but  a  normal  training  in 
psychology,  physiology  and  peda- 
gogy, involving  special  methods  and 
practices  of  penmanship. 

This  training  enables  him  to  organ- 
ize his  talents  and  adapt  his  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  of  different  ages, 
different  conditions  and  differ- 
ent purposes.  Without  such  qualifi- 
cation which  can  be  had  in  schools, 
much  of  life  is  spent  learning  the 
same  facts  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence, where  both  teacher  and  taught 
are  the  sacrifices. 

Preparation  for  supervision  can 
best  be  secured  through  experience 
in  teaching  elementary  subjects  sup- 
plemented by  special  instruction  in 
methods  and  practice  in  writing. 
The  teaching  experience  is  of  value 
mainly  in  trying  out  one's  ability  to 
teach  subjects  in  general,  after  which 
professional  training  in  one's  spe- 
cialty is  the  surest,  shortest  cut  to 
success  as  a  supervisor. 

Many  successful  supervisors  began 
without  previous  teaching  experi- 
ence, while  others  have  achieved  sue-- 
cess  without  professional  training, 
but  they  represent  the  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  they  are  the 
last  to  encourage  others   to   venture 


without   both     general    teaching  ex- 
perience and  professional  training. 

Talent  to  love  your  work  and  train- 
ing to  achieve  success  in  it  combine 
to  make  the  supervision  of  writing 
pleasurable,  profitable  and  success- 
ful. 
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What  subjects  would  you  like  to  see  discussed  in 
the  Business  Educator  the  coming  year  and  who 
would  you  suggest  to  discuss  them  ?  What  De- 
partmental Features  appeal  to  YOU  ?  —  Editor. 


The  Entertain-        Sometimes   I  think 
ing  Mind  that  if  there  is    such 

a  thing  in  this  world  as  the  root  of 
all  evil,  it  is  not  money,  but  boredum. 
Boredum  might  be  defined  as  mental 
solitary  confinement.  It  is  the  vacu- 
um abhorred  of  the  natural  soul. 
Men  are  so  constructed  that  they 
must  be  entertained.  Mental  inani- 
tion is  more  fearsome  than  death, 
and  men  will  stop  at  no  crime  to  es- 
cape it.  The  best  entertainment  is 
work,  of  the  kind  that  requires  think- 
ing, and  the  hazard  of  skill.  We  may 
resort  to  games,  the  theatre,  art,  or 
sensuous  pleasures,  for  transient  di- 
version, but  these  alone,  soon  pall 
and  sink  us  in  the  slough  of  bore- 
dum. It  is  from  the  mental  element 
in  work,  of  course,  that  its  entertain- 
ment comes,  and  the  more  mind  a 
man  has,  the  more  necessary  is  the 
mental  element.  An  oaf  may  endure 
to  shovel  sand  all  day  or  push  back 
and  forth  the  lever  of  a  machine,  but 
the  man  with  a  mind  rebels  against 
such  torture.  This  helps  to  explain 
tramps  and  criminals.  Also  it  sug- 
gests the  necessary  ground  plan  for 
human  society,  to-wit,  that  the 
world's  work  must  be  so  ordered  as 
to  be  entertaining.  If  our  age  of 
machines  and  pulleys  gets  in 
the  way  of  this  law,  the  ma- 
chines and  pulleys  will  have  to  go, 
that  is  all.  If  1  had  to  stand  and  feed 
a  machine  all  day  or  be  a  hobo,  I 
should  choose  to  be  a  hobo.  I  de- 
mand something  that  shall  require 
my  mind,  else  I  shall  rebel.  If  this 
be  treason  make  the  most  of  it. 
The  Sure  Escape  The  chief  value 
of  education  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
insurance  policy  against  boredum. 
No  man  is  bored  who  has  some- 
thing to  think  about  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think.  A  well  stored  mind 
is  sure  of  entertainment,  whether  in 
a  desert  or  a  dungeon,  or  even  when 
suffering  the  torment  of  trying  to 
listen  to  a  dull  speaker.  In  referring 
to  the  last  named  infliction,  the  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table  said  that 
a  stupid  speaker  and  a  bright  listen- 
er are  typified  by  a  crow  pursued  by 
a  kingbird.  The  old  crow  flaps  pon- 
derously along,  while  the  kingbird 
flits  here  and  there,  occasionally 
coming  back  to  give  a  peck  at  the 
crow.  This  power  of  self-entertain- 
ment conferred  by  a  generous  educa- 


tion is  the  main  value  of  such  an  ed- 
ucation. We  may  not  miss  it  so 
much  when  we  are  young  and  busy 
and  all  of  life  is  new  and  interesting, 
but  when,  in  the  language  of  the  old 
prophet "the  golden  bowl  is  broken 
and  desire  shall  fail,  and  the  grass- 
hopper is  a  burden,"  poor  indeed  is 
the  man  whose  mind  has  none  of  the 
fatness  that  nourishes  entertaining 
thought. 
Misdirected        At  the  last   meeting  of 

Energy  the  Commercial  Schools' 
Credit  Association,  the  fact  devel- 
oped that  there  are  close  to  one  hun- 
dred private  business  schools  in  this 
country,  whose  credit  is  so  poor, 
and  whose  resources  are  so  uncertain 
that  it  is  not  considered  safe  to  ship 
goods  to  them  unless  cash  accom- 
panies the  order.  Many  of  these 
struggling  schools  are  so  hard  up 
that  they  cannot  even  be  depended 
upon  to  take  C.  O.  D.  shipments  from 
the  express  office.  In  other  cases  it 
is  not  safe  to  accept  their  checks,  as 
they  are  likely  to  be  returned 
by  the  bank  with  the  endorsement, 
"no  funds."  Of  course,  the  propri- 
etors of  many  of  these  black-listed 
schools  are  mere  rogues,  who  have 
chosen  the  "business  college  game" 
as  a  means  of  getting  a  little  easy 
money  by  swindling  their  creditors 
and  the  public;  but  there  are  many 
others  who  are  really  honest  at  bot- 
tom, and  often  good  teachers,  but 
who  have  neither  the  capital  nor  the 
qualities  of  business  judgment  nec- 
essary to  make  their  schools  success- 
ful. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  see 
why  these  men  are  unable  to  see  that 
they  would  be  a  lot  better  off  teach- 
ing at  a  good  salary,  than  in  strug- 
gling along  with  debt  and  discour- 
agement, and  nevermore  than  two  or 
three  jumps  ahead  of  the  sheriff. 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  got  a  letter 
from  a  man,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  running  one  of  these  little  hard- 
luck  school  ventures  in  a  big  western 
town.  His  letter  is  filled  with  the 
usual  "grief"  about  the  school  in- 
come being  insufficient  to  pay  his 
rent  and  feed  his  family,  and  no 
doubt  all  he  says  is  true.  Yet  he  is  a 
fine  bright  fellow  and  a  successful 
teacher  and  any  of  the  teachers' 
agencies  could  get  him  a  good  job 
where  he  could  have  a  surplus  in- 
stead of  a  deficit,  also,  shorter  hours, 
and  easier  work.  Why  does  he  con- 
tinue to  hang  on  to  his  troubles? 
I'm  afraid  echo  will  have  to   answer. 


Out  of  Per-        Last  year  the  commer- 

spective  cial  teachers  in  a  large 
eastern  city  had  to  teach  bookkeep- 
ing for  three  months  without  text- 
books or  equipment,  because  the 
school  board  did  not  have  available 
funds  to  buy  them  (of  course  it  was  a 
"free-book  town.") 

The  average  cost  of  these  books 
would  have  been  about  two  dollars 
per  pupil.  The  pupils'  time  during 
these  three  months  when  they  had  to 
"mark  time"  while  waiting  for  their 
books,  was  worth  at  a  low  estimate, 
$100.00  each. 

The  fuss  made  over  the  cost  of 
school  books  would  be  amusing  if  it 
were  not  so  mischievous.  As  com- 
pared with  the  other  expenses  of  ed- 
ucation, it  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  yet 
we  find  school  boards,  and  the  man- 
agers of  private  schools  also,  diligent 
in  petty  cheese-paring  over  text- 
books, often  choosing  an  obviously 
book  because  it  can  be  had  for  two 
or  three  dimes  less  than  a  good  one. 
One  of  the  worst  evils  in  connection 
with  the  free  book  system,  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  school  boards 
to  stint  the  child  in  the  matter  of 
books  and  supplies,  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  text-book  appropriation. 
For  this  reason  it  is  a  fact,  known  to 
every  book  man,  that  in  cities  where 
pupils  are  required  to  purchase  and 
own  their  own  school  books,  the 
schools  are  better  served  than  where 
the  socialistic  free-book  system  pre- 
vails. 

The  Spelling       A     recent    issue    of 
Anarchists      Collier's    Weekly   con- 
tains   the    following  humorous  com- 
ment anent  the  "simplifiers:" 

"The  recurrence  in  our  corres- 
pondence of  letters  in  which  'thru,' 
'bot,'  and  sometimes  'husht'  and 
'diminisht,'  and  the  like  are  seen  re- 
minds us  of  the  fact  that  the  flag  of 
spelling  reform  is  still  nailed  to  some 
faithful  masts.  May  not  the  whole 
matter  be  solved  by  applying  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophical  an- 
archists? Why  observe  any  laws  in 
spelling?  Why  not  throw  down  all 
regulations? 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  told  the  court 
that  the  spelling  of  his  name  depend- 
ed upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
speller.  Sam  is  the  true  reformer, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  true 
conservative.  In  the  spacious  times 
of  great  Elizabeth,  spelling  was  al- 
together a  matter  of  taste  and  fancy. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  Elizabeth- 
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an  child  to  pore  over  the  spelling 
book.  As  he  pronounced,  he  spelt. 
In  the  olden  time  we  had  initiative 
and  originality  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  spelling.  The  present  uniform- 
ity in  orthography  is  a  badge  of 
slavery — slavery  to  the  printed  page_ 
to  Noah  Webster  and  Dr.  Wor- 
cester. Spellers  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  arise!  You  hav  nuth- 
ing  to  lose  but  your  chanes,  and  a 
werld  to  gane!" 

Perhaps,  Collier's  is  not  aware  that 
Prof.  Carson,  of  Columbia,  is  already 
on  record  as  seriously  advocating 
this  identical  form  of  spelling  anar- 
chy. He  sneers  at  the  whole  matter 
of  conforming  to  the  dictionary,  he, 
says  the  pupil,  "should  be  encourag- 
ed to  devise  original  and  picturesque 
forms  of  spelling."  I  have  noticed 
that  some  of  them  do  this  without 
encouragement.  The  impractical 
spelling  "deformers"  evince  a  per- 
sistence worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Of 
course,  they  are  the  merest  ideal- 
ists and  dreamers.  In  another  dec- 
ade; (sooner,  if  Andy  Carnegie's 
money  gives  out)  simplified  spelling 
will  be  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar. 
The  few  educators  who  have  been 
sailing  up  in  the  pink  clouds  of  lan- 
guage reform  would  do  well  to  get 
back  to  the  solid  earth,  and  study  the 
real  language  needs  of  the  work-a- 
day  world.  These  involve  things 
vastly  more  important  than  leaving 
out  the  ough's  or  substituting  t  for 
ed.  There  are  a  lot  of  our  reformers 
who  need  the  advice  once  given  by  a 
judge  to  a  flowery  young  fledgling  at 
the  bar  who  made  a  speech  more  re- 
markable for  its  figures  of  speech 
than  for  its  relevancy  to  the  case  in 
hand.  "My  young  friend,"  said  he, 
"you  need  to  pluck  some  of  the  quills 
from  the  wings  of  your  fancy  and 
stick  them  into  the  tail  of  your  judg- 
ment." 

Twelve  Mi'nutes     A    supervisor     o  f 
a  Day  writing     in     a    large 

v/estern  city  told  me  the  other  day 
that  all  the  time  that  could  be  allotted 
daily  to  penmanship  in  the  grade 
schools  of  his  city  was  twelve  min- 
utes. That  this  allotment  is  inade- 
quate does  not  need  argument.  It  is 
not  time  enough  to  give  the  children 
the  most  elementary  drill  in  correct 
writing  practice,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  application  of  penmanship  to 
practical  affairs.  Of  course,  it  is  the 
fads  that  are  to  blame.  It  would  nev- 
er do  to  take  away  any  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  clay  modeling,  mat  work, 
sprouting  seeds,  the  study  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco,  sex  hygiene,  etc.,  etc., 
in  order  to  give  the  child  more  time 


for  so  prosaic  a  matter  as  writing. 
Besides  writing  is  such  an  uninterest- 
ing subject,  don't  you  know. 

The  Sheep  It  may  interest  the 
and  Commercial      Schools 

the  Goats  to  know  that  the  Com- 
mercial Schools'  Credit  Association 
has  now  a  regular  credit  rating  on 
practically  all  the  private  commercial 
schools  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
many  college  departments,  acade- 
mies, etc.  It  hardly  needs  arguing 
that  every  business  school  proprietor 
who  values  the  support  and  respect 
of  his  community  should  take  pains 
to  have  an  Al  rating  for  his  school. 
The  fact  that  a  man  does  not  suc- 
cessfully take  care  of  his  own  busi- 
ness is  certainly  a  poor  recommeda- 
tion  of  his  ability  to  teach  business 
to  others.  No  business  school  man 
with  a  reputation  for  not  paying  his 
bills  is  likely  to  make  a  success  of 
his  business.  He  may  think  that 
his  public  does  not  know  about  it, 
but  in  that  he  is  usually  mistaken. 
The  business  men  and  bankers  in 
any  community  are  always  informed 
as  to  the  people  with  a  shaky  credit. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that. 

The  Credit  Association  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  business  education  by  af- 
fording a  means  whereby  reputable 
school  men  who  meet  promptly  all 
their  obligations,  maybe  distinguish- 
ed from  those  who  do  not.  An  A-1 
rating  is  an  asset  that  is  valuable 
to  any  school,  and  every  enterpris- 
ing school  man  should  take  pride 
in  having  it. 

A  Mental  There  is  no  more 
Suggestion  troublesome  human  pos- 
session than  a  mind  which  goes  by 
jumps,  instead  of  running  along 
smoothly  like  a  well-ordered  machine. 
Every  teacher  knows  these  spasmod- 
ic minds  that  have  spells  of  lively,  or 
even  brilliant  activity,  with  dull 
stretches  of  do-nothingness  between. 
Everybody  who  expects  to  amount  to 
anything  in  this  world  should  try 
hard  to  acquire  steadiness  of  mind, 
to  hold  the  attention  right  down  to 
the  job  till  it  is  finished.  That  is 
what  ails  most  unreliable  stenogra- 
phers, they  are  all  right  for  a  letter 
or  two,  and  then  they  seem  to  get 
mentally  out  of  breath,  and  depend 
on  their  fingers  to  do  the  work  with- 
out brain  direction. 

Physicists  tell  us  that  there  is  more 
energy  in  a  weak  little  telephone  cur- 
rent that  runs  without  a  break  for  an 
hour,  than  there  is  in  the  biggest 
thunderbolt  that  ever  crashed 
through  a  roof  or  shattered  an  oak. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  thunder- 
bolt is  all  over  in  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  second,  while  the  current  keeps 
on  for  thousands  of  seconds.  Try 
to  get  your  students  to  cultivate 
steadiness,  without  it  the  case  is  hope- 
less. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  O.  K. 

There  are  two  accepted  stories  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  widely-used 
commercial  expression  O.  K. 

The  story  best  known  is  that  told 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  deficient  in 
spelling.  He  signed  all  public  docu- 
ments with  "O.  K.,"  believing  that 
these  initials  stood  for  the  words  "all 
korrect."  Of  course,  having  been 
used  by  a  President,  the  expression 
was  soon  universally  adopted  as  a 
convenient  form  for  checking  papers 
and  goods. 

The  second  story  comes  from  Civil 
War  days  when  the  soldiers  were 
supplied  with  crackers,  furnished  by 
the  firm  of  O.  Kendall  &  Sons.  The 
crackers  were  stamped  "O.  K.,"  and 
were  said  to  be  the  best  given  to  the 
soldiers.  They  fell  into  a  habit  of 
saying,  "These  are  "O.  K.,"  soon  ap- 
plying the  expression  to  all  things 
that  were  "all  right." 
Flora  Belle  Knapp,   (35   W.    127th   St., 

New  York,  N.  \'. 


Comniittee  Appointments. 

Pres.  R.  H.  Peck,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
appointed  the  following  on  the  "Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements"  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Federation  in  Chica- 
go, December  next:  Mr.  L.  Reed, 
Chairman;  Mr.  Wm.  McPherson,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Holm,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Mr. 
Trenary  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Fish,  all  of 
Chicago,  excepting  Mr.  Trenary,  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.  Hotel  Sherman  has 
also  been  selected  again  as  headquar- 
ters. This  is  a  commendable  com- 
mittee indeed,  and  we  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  president  on  its  ap- 
pointment and  the  Federation  upon 
the  service  that  it  will  render.  Now, 
for  a  still  bigger  and  better  meeting 
than  ever  held  in  the  commercial 
teaching  profession. 


We  have  received  some  very  attractive  adver- 
tising from  C.  B.  Munson.  Principal  of  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College.  Aurora,  111 
The  illustrations  are  all  of  a  very  high  order  and 
the  printing  is  high  grade.  Mr.  Munson  also 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College  catalog,  issued  from  the  Chicago  office, 
which  is  a  model  of  artistic  makeup,  terseness 
of  text,  attractiveness  of  illustration,  etc. 
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BOOKKEEPING    AND 
ACCOUNTANCY 

H.   F.   R  O  B  E  Y  , 

Eagan  School  of  Business, 
HACKENSACK,  N.  Y. 
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In  solving  the  problem  that  appear- 
ed in  the  February  issue  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  the  royalties  accrued 
are  regarded  as  a  reduction  on  the 
purchase  price.  The  question  reads: 
"The  patent  was  subject  to  royalty 
rights  granted  to  the  Novelty  Com- 
pany, which  terminated  at  date  of 
purchase.  All  accrued  royalties  were 
to  pass  with  patent  and  no  royalty 
rights  were  granted  by  the  "Patent 
Specialty  Company."      The  royalties 


mentioned  in  the  problem  as  having 
been  received  and  accrued  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1907,  must  have  been  those 
which  were  accrued  on  August  20,1907, 
and  therefore,  form  a  reduction  on  the 
purchase  price. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  com- 
plementary credit  to  real  estate  do- 
nated by  the  Village  Board  of  Trade 
should  be  "Surplus."  This  company 
has  done  no  business  as  yet,  and- 
therefore,  has  no  profits  for    distribu 


tion  as  dividend,  which  is  possible 
means  of  the  credit  balance  that  is 
shown  to  the  surplus  account.  It 
would  be  a  better  method  perhaps  to 
credit  it  to  a  "RESERVE"  account, 
properly  ear-marked. 

There  is  no  account  except  "OR- 
GANIZATION EXPENSES"  to 
which  the  insurance,  salaries,  etc., 
could  have  been  charged,  as  there  are 
no  proportions  as  yet,  all  the  ex- 
penses incurred  are  for  the  purposes 
of  organization;  therefore,  a  charge 
to  this  account  is  proper. 

The  following  is  the  journal  entry 
required  to  display  the  financial 
condition  of  December  31,  1907,  the 
Patent  Specialty  Company  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  an  authorized  capi- 
tal of  $100,000  divided  into  1000  shares 
of  the  par  value  of  $100  each.  Date 
of  incorporation  1907.  Date  of  organ- 
ization July  1,  1907. 


Subscription Dr.  $50,000 

To  Subscribed  Capital   Stock Cr. 

Cash-- Dr.  5,000 

To  Subscription - Cr. 

Shares  of  the  capital  stock  subscribed  to  as 
per  subscription  list  accepted  by  the  board 
of  directors  as  per  the  minute  book  page,  for 
which  certificates  of  stock  have  been  issued, 
and  10  per  cent  of  amount  subscribed.  calle<l 
and  paid. 
Organization  Expenses-- Dr.  S600 

To  Cash ----    Cr. 

Incorporation,  legal  and   other   expenses 
paid. 
Patent -- Dr,  $50,000 

To  \>ndor Cr. 

.Xugust  20,  1907.  For  patent  covering  nov- 
elty purchased  by  the  board  of  directors  with 

the  terms  of  the  Bill  of  Sale  dated and  eii  - 

teretl  on  the  minute  book,  page 

Vendor - Dr.       S50,000 

To  Subscribed  Capital  Stock Cr. 

ToCash -- 

To  Note  Payable--- - - 

In  settlement  of  the  amount  due  on  account 
of  purchase  of  the  above  patent  there  have 

been  issued  to  him shares  of  the  capital 

stock  of  this  company, full  paid  and  non-assess- 
able. Cash  to  the  amount  of  S2,000,  has  also 
been  paid  him  and  a  note  for  S23,000  payable 
ill  one  month  from  date  hereof,  and  bearing 
interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  has  been 
executed  and  delivered. 
Keal   Estate Dr.         $5,000 

To  surplus  (Donated  by  Village) Cr. 

Value  of  lot  donated  by  the  Village  Board 
of  Triide  in  consideration  of  agreement  to 
erect  and  equip  a  plant  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  $25,000,  which  agreement  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  directors  and  deed  delivered, 
Aug.  27,  1907. 
Cash Dr.       835,000 

To  Subscription Cr. 

Being  the  amount  in  payment  of  a  call  for 
70  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed  made  by 
the  board  of  directors  and  recorded  on  the  min- 
ute book,  page September  13, 1907. 

Note  payable Dr.       $23,000 

Interest  on  Note Dr.  115 

To  Cash ■- Cr. 


850,000 
5,000 


825.000 

2.00° 

23,0  0 


In  payment  of  the  note  due  Sept.  20,  1907, 
with  interest  at  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

Plant  Construction Dr.       $26,250 

To  Contractors Cr.  826,250 

For  70  per  cent  of  contract  price,  835,000.00, 
of  plant  and  equipment  to  be  erected,  which 
proportion  is  correct.    December  31, 1907. 

Cash - -  - Dr.         $3,725 

Royalties  Accrued Dr.  180 

To  Royalties Cr.  $2,915 

Royalties  received  and  accrued. 

Contractors Dr.    814,000 

Sundry  expenses Dr.        2,250 

ToCash Cr.  $16,250 

Payment  made  to  contractors,  and  for  sala- 
ries, interest  and  insurance,  etc. 

Patent      - - - Dr.        8  115 

To  Interest  on  Note Cr.  $115 

Interest  paid  on  note  dated  Aug.  80.  1907, 
added  to  the  purchase  price. 

Royalties Dr.       $2,915 

Topatent Cr.  $2,915 

Royalties  accrued  on  patent  purchased  de- 
ducted from  the  purchase  price. 

Organization  Expenses Dr.        $2,500 

To  Sundry  Expenses - ..    Cr.  82,600 

Interest,  insurance,  salaries,  etc.,  incurred 
to  date. 

Balance  Sheet  of  the  Patent  Specialty  Company. 

ASSETS. 

Keal  Estate 8  5,000 

Plant  construction,  (75  percent  of  work) 26,250 

Patent.-- -- +7,200 

Organization  Expenses - 3,000 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 860 

Royalties  Accrued 190 

Total  Assets - 883,600 

LIABILITIES. 

.Sundry  Accrued  Expenses -     S      250 

Contractors,  amount  due  them 12,250 

Capital  Stock $100,000 

LessStock  unissued 25,000 

Subscribed  Capital  Stock -.-.  875,000 

Less  amount  uncalled 10.000 

Outstanding  Stock 66,000 

Surplus - 6,000 

Total  Liabilities $82,600 
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PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS NECESSARY  FOR  A 
COMMERCIAL  CAREER 

By  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  Principal 

HIC.II    SCHOOL    OF   COMMERCE,  OMAHA, 
NEBRASKA 

Commmercial  education,  which  is 
attracting  so  much  attention  today, 
was  recognized  as  being  of  great 
value  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  books  on  the  Economy 
of  Commerce  were  published  then. 
In  them  appeared  the  first  system  of 
double  entry  Bookkeeping  and  treat- 
ises on  various  other  subjects  of 
great  value,  but  for  some  reason  this 
line  of  education  received  little  at- 
tention thereafter  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

The  early  colleges  in  this  country 
paid  very  little  attention  to  commer- 
cial education,  until  Dolbear's  Com- 
mercial College,  found  in  1835  in  New 
York  City,  gave  special  attention  to 
a  few  technical  subjects.  .Since  that 
time  thousands  of  so-called  "col- 
leges" have  been  founded,  some  of 
them  giving  preliminary  training  to 
many  who  have  become  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  this  or  any  oth- 
er country  has  ever  known.  Like  all 
other  successful  institutions,  the 
name  and  the  usefulness  of  these 
schools  have  been  grieviously  abused, 
and  this  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  organization  and  successful  op- 
eration of  commercial  departments 
and  high  schools  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country,  which  prom- 
ise to  displace  all  except  the  very 
best  of  these  private  institutions, 
which  will  always  stand. 

In  addition  to  many  subjects  of 
general  educational  value,  these  pub- 
lic commercial  schools  give  thorough 
training  in  such  technical  subjects  as 
Bookkeeping,  Stenography,  Type- 
writing, Business  Arithmetic,  Busi- 
ness Correspondence,  Rapid  Calcula- 
tion, Spelling  and  Penmanship. 

As  they  are  supported  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  municipality,  these 
schools  are  able  to  carry  equipment 
not  possessed  by  most  private 
schools.  In  many  of  the  schools  in 
the  largest  cities,  special  furniture 
has  been  designed  that  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  business  office.  They  al- 
so use  every  appliance  known  to  the 
business  world,  such  as  adding  ma- 
chines, multigraphs,addressographs, 
projectoscopes,Jcopying  devices,  and 
filing  cabinets  of  every  description. 

On  account  of  state  and  city  regu- 
lations, the  public  schools  are  al- 
lowed to  employ  only  highly  educat- 
ed instructors.  The  majority  of  these 
teachers  have  graduated  from  repu- 
table literary  colleges,  and  have  also 
taken  technical  training,  in  addition, 
therefore  enabling  them  to  demand 
and  receive  the  best  salaries.    These 


teachers  have  formed  organizations, 
and  associations  of  various  kinds, 
which  meet  from  time  to  time  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  members,  and 
general  advancement  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered sufficient  training  to  enable 
one  to  enter  the  school  room.  A 
teacher  may  have  great  knowledge 
but  be  unable  to  impart  that  knowl- 
edge thoroughly.  Pedagogy  alone  no 
longer  fits  teachers  for  work  in  any 
special  department.  They  must  be 
fully  abreast  of  the  times.  They 
must  know  of  the  great  men  of  the 
present  age  and  great  industries  they 
have  builded.  They  must  also  be 
specialists  with  business  experience 
in  their  particular  line. 

The  simple  subjects  of  (Geography 
and  History  have  now  expanded  to 
such  a  degree  that  no  one  is  consid- 
ered educated  who  is  not  qualified 
along  the  line  of  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy and  Commercial  History.  Pu- 
pils are  no  longer  taught  to  bound 
states,  name  capes  and  locate  capi- 
tals. Now  they  must  study  the 
growth  of  cities,  centralization  of  in- 
dustry and  the  traffic  and  transporta- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  mill,  farm 
and  factory.  For  instance,  the  capi- 
tals of  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Illinois,  and  numerous  other 
states,  are  comparatively  obscure, 
while  Portland,  Milwaukee,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities  in  each 
state,  are  known  throughout  the 
world  on  account  of  the  great  indus- 
tries that  have  contributed  largely  to 
their  present  commercial  importance. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce, 
where  I  am  connected,  which  has 
had  a  remarkable  growth  during  the 
first  year  of  its  organization,  enroll- 
ing over  eight  hundred  pupils,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  eliminate  from  its 
course  every  subject  usually  taught 
in  academic  high  schools.  Through 
the  efforts  of  an  aggressive  Board  of 
Education  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  it  has  substituted 
for  the  usual  academic  subjects  in 
addition  to  the  commercial  branches 
correlated  with  Shorthand  and  Book- 
keeping, such  subjects  as  Industri- 
al Chemistry,  Applied  Physics,  Com- 
mercial German,  Elements  of  Trans- 
portation, Accounting  and  Banking 
Salesmanship,  Telegraphy,  Advertis- 
ing and  Elementary  Finance.  It  is 
claimed  that  those  who  do  not  expect 
to  go  to  college  should  receive  the 
maximum  of  useful  instruction  in  the 
high  school,  and  should  not  be  bur- 
dened by  the  study  of  languages  and 
sciences  which  they  will  never  use. 
The  trend  of  the  times  calls  for  use- 
ful training,  which,  if  properly  offer- 
ed will  possess  all  the  desirable  ele- 
ments of  the  so-called  "cultural" 
subjects  and  none  of  the  undesirable 
ones.    The  taxpayers   should    be   al- 


lowed to  decide  what  they  receive  for 
money  invested  in  the  public  schools. 

This  lis  one  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial nations  to  qualify  men  for  im- 
portant positions  in  the  business 
courses  which  teach,  in  a  scientific 
manner,  many  subjects  designed  to 
fit  men  for  important  business  pur- 
suits. Our  departments  of  business 
administration  have  been  imitated 
by  the  great  universities  of  Europe, 
which  is  the  highest  endorsement  any 
institution  could  have. 

Institutions  in  every  state  have  ad- 
vanced courses  in  Expert  Account- 
ing, Banking,  Finance,  Transporta- 
tion, Commercial  Law,  Insurance  and 
Investments.  The  mechanical  theo- 
ries of  insurance,  the  theories  and 
history  of  prices  and  municipal  man- 
agement, the  establisment  of  railroad 
rates  and  regulations,  and  other  top- 
ics, keep  these  departments  in  line 
with  the  varying  needs  of  the  indus- 
trial world.  Especial  instruction 
given  in  these  departments  has  offer- 
ed one  of  the  most  practical  means  by 
which  appointees  of  the  Government 
may  be  able  to  solve  the  various  prob- 
lems which  are  continually  confront- 
ing them. 

The  study  of  applied  Physics  is  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  possibilities 
and  should  be  included  in  every  com- 
prehensive business  course.  It  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  quality  of 
steel  and  iron  used  in  buildings  to 
avoid  flaws  and  other  defects.  Even 
the  rivets  are  subjected  to  a  severe 
test  before  being  used  in  buildings 
and  bridges.  This  is  an  age  of  con- 
crete, yet  a  structure  made  of  an  im- 
perfect mi.xture  is  worthless.  In  ap- 
plied physics  we  learn  to  determine 
the  properties  of  the  composition  to 
an  exact  nicety.  The  effect  of  wild 
electric  currents  upon  underground 
work  of  all  kinds  is  receiving  much 
attention,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
paving  material  used  in  all  cities 
must  undergo  expert  tests. 

The  advertising  business  has  had  a 
remarkable  growth  that  many  univer- 
sities have  been  eager  to  include  this 
subject  in  their  curriculum.  In  every 
city  many  men  devote  their  time 
wholly  to  the  preparation  of  booklets, 
letters  and  advertisements  forothers, 
since  the  average  business  man  has 
not  made  this  line  a  special  study. 
Ad  writers  prepare  material  that  pulls 
business  and  money  spent  with  them 
pays  many  fold.  It  is  a  line  of  work 
that  attracts  many  young  men  as  a 
fascinating  and  remuneration  pro- 
fession. 

The  development  of  practical  re- 
sults in  industrial  chemistry  offer 
the  most  unlimited  opportunities. 
Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
use  of  by-products,  which  heretofore 
have  been  wasted  in  many  lines  of 
work.  This  has  led  many  students 
to  take  up  technical  research  for 
practical  means  for  regulating  waste. 
One  university   is  studying  the  best 
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means  forovercoming  the  contamina- 
tion of  eggs,  while  another  is  study- 
ing the  chemicals  used  in  laundry 
work,  expecting  to  lessen  the  wearing 
of  the  fabric  handled,  and  also  for  the 
best  method  of  utilizing  butter  milk 
and  the  preservation  of  green  feed. 
Another  university  is  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  quality  of  all  the  by- 
products of  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing illuminating  gas.  The  use 
of  electric  light  has  lessened  the  use 
of  gas  for  illumination,  hence  the  im- 
portance of  discovering  some  means 
of  cheapening  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Those  who  have  taken  a 
complete  commercial  course  should 
at  least  know  enough  of  chemistry  to 
use  the  Babcock  test  in  examining 
milk,  they  should  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  purity  of  foods  and  to  be 
able  to  analyze  those  common  pro- 
ducts with  which  we  are  in  daily  con- 
tact. 

The  pursuit  of  the  three  profes- 
sions, law,  medicine  and  theology, 
held  sway  for  so  long  that  many  peo- 
ple are  loathe  to  admit  that  the  great 
profession  of  business  should  receive 
support  from  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. Educators  have  always  con- 
tended that  such  training  should  re- 
ceive no  attention  in  the  public 
schools,  but  the  conditions  have 
changed,  and  henceforth  the  spirit  of 
the  times  demands  that  all  institu- 
tions of  learning  must  include  those 
subjects  which  are  of  practical  value. 

Much  has  been  said  about  some- 
thing called  "culture."  Thecrygoes 
out  over  the  land  that  "commercial- 
ism" must  not  invade  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  public  schools,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  that  vague,  indefinite,  in- 
describable thing,  "culture."  These 
people  decry  anything  that  will  fit  a 
man  or  woman  to  enter  at  once  upon 
remunerative  work,  but  the  demand 
for  the  trained  worker  continues  to 
be  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the 
great  wave  of  popularity  of  the  com- 
mercial or  industrial  course  has  come 
to  stay.  There  is  as  much  in  one 
subject  as  in  another,  if  properly 
studied  and  taught  and  I  defy  anyone 
to  draw  the  line! 

Commercial  economists  are  in  great 
demand  by  the  largest  industrial 
concerns  of  this  country,  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the 
Tariff  Board,  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
and  other  departments  are  constant- 
ly calling  for  men  with  such  training. 
Industrial  organization  is  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  busi- 
ness administration,  and  is  designed 
to  fit  men  for  the  handling  of  large 
manufacturing  plants,  and  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency  from  each  depart- 
ment. Men  in  such  positions  must  be 
masters  of  many  industrial  condi- 
tions; the  wage  problem,  pension  sys- 
tem, prevention  of  strikes,  and  other 
phases  of  business  experience  which 
may  present  themselves.  Many  of 
the  universities  now  grant  the  Degree 


of  Master  Business  Administration, 
and  many  have  watched  with  great 
intere.=t  the  pursuit  of  this  degree. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  on  Wall 
Street,  and  elsewhere,  that  young 
men  who  have  taken  such  courses  are 
in  the  lead  from  the  beginning,  and 
are  about  to  make  strides  forward 
which  others  cannot  do,  except  by 
years  of  experience. 

I  have  given  a  general  outline  of 
the  advancement  of  commercial  and 
industrial  training  as  practiced  in  the 
best  schools  of  today.  Much  credit 
for  the  present  efficiency  of  this  work 
should  be  given  to  the  pioneers  who 
builded,  in  their  limited  way,  much 
better  than  they  knew,  by  laying  a 
substantial  foundation  for  this  work. 
All  honor  to  Dolbear,  Packard,  the 
Spencers  and  many  others  of  their 
class  who  came  after  them. 

SPELLING. 

BY  MARY  E.  HARRISON,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CAL. 

The  world,  especially  the  business 
world,  has  little  use  for  a  poor  spell- 
er. 

When  a  communication  is  received, 
be  it  social  or  business  letter,  and  it 
is  misspelled,  badly  punctuated  and 
shows  the  marks  of  ignorance  and 
lack  of  ordinary  education  and  cul- 
ture, it  is  given  very  little  considera- 
tion. 

The  man  or  woman  who  expects  to 
make  a  living  in  the  business  world 
who  lacks  that  one  credential,  lacks 
the  most  essential  requirement  of  all. 

If  that  person  be  a  good  bookkeep- 
er, writes  shorthand  and  operates  the 
typewriter  at  lightning  speed  and 
lacks  that  one  essential  he  has  failed. 

It  is  a  crime  in  this  day  of  cheap 
books  and  cheap  dictionaries  to  be  a 
poor  speller.  It  is  a  crime  to  foist 
yourself  onto  a  business  man  as  a 
good  and  efficient  workman  when 
you  lack  the  most  common  require- 
ments in  your  trade. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  is 
some  method  by  which  every  person 
can  learn  to  spell.  One  method  will 
not  do  for  all.  In  a  class  of  twenty 
pupils  several  different  methods  must 
be  used,  first  to  interestthe  pupil  and 
then  to  fix  the  words  in  mind.  For 
the  majority  the  simple  method  of 
writing  each  word  five  times  is  effect- 
ive, for  some  it  is  best  to  have  them 
spell  off-hand  and  when  they  miss  a 
word  to  write  the  word  ten  times, 
each  time  capitalizing  the  letters 
where  the  wrong  one  has  been  used, 
substituting  the  right  one ;  for  in- 
stance, the  words  accomModation, 
recomMendation,  sepArate.  Then 
writing  a  word  fifty  times  will  some- 
times impress  it  on  the  fickle  memo- 
ry. Some  people  spell  better  by 
sound;  then  they  should   spell   aloud 


to  a  careful  critic,  when  studying 
spelling.  Some  spell  better  by  sight, 
then  they  should  have  the  words  dic- 
tated and  carefully  corrected;  writing 
each  misspelled  word  fifty  times. 

To  my  mind  to  know  many  words 
and  to  use  them  correctly  is  the  sign 
of  intelligence  and  culture. 

A  rough  fellow  who  had  practically 
no  education,  and  who  had  no  vocab- 
ulary at  his  command,  came  into  our 
school  one  day  and  said,  "I  want  to 
take  up  the  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing." 

"And  spelling?"  I  queried. 

"No,  guess  I  can  spell  good 
'nough." 

"We  do  not  enter  students  for  those 
branches  without  spelling." 

"All  right,  throw  it  in,"  he  answer- 
ed. 

We  secured  a  position  for  the  young 
man  at  one  of  the  best  "Men's  Clubs" 
in  the  city,  to  work  for  his  board  and 
room  while  attending  school. 

He  kept  office  morning  and  evening 
and  was  brought  in  contact  with  some 
of  the  best  and  most  highly  cultured 
men. 

I  was  giving  the  students  a  talk  on 
getting  better  acquainted  with  words, 
saying,  "Get  as  familiar  with  words 
as  you  are  with  the  faces  of  your  old 
friends,  and  then  when  you  want  to 
talk  to  some  person  who  is  a  step 
higher  on  the  ladder  than  you  are 
you  will  not  be  afraid  to  make  use  of 
the  best  words,  words  that  are  effect- 
ive." 

Dick  raised  his  hand  and  said,  "I'd 
like  to  add  a  word  to  that. 

"Last  night  I  was  talking  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  words  I 
have  looked  up  and  become  familiar 
with  since  I  began  to  realize  my  ig- 
norance helped  me  to  acquit  myself 
with  credit.  I  was  not  ashamed  of 
my  English  as  I  have  been  in  times 
past  and  I  will  never  let  an  oppor- 
tunity pass  for  clinching  a  new  word 
and  making  it  my  own." 

Never  skim  the  pronunciation  of 
words.  Never  use  a  word  until  you 
know  every  syllable  in  it  and  can 
pronounce  the  word  clearly  and 
broadly. 

Too  many  people  try  to  use  a  word 
where  the  pronunciation  is  not  clear 
in  their  own  mind,  and  they  chew  it 
off  and  swallow  it  so  that  they  are 
made  ridiculous  and  often  times  a 
laughing  stock  to  those  about  them. 

In  reading,  notice  the  spelling  of 
every  word  that  is  not  familiar  to  you. 
Put  new  words  into  sentences,  using 
the  various  derivitives,  expressing 
every  shade  of  meaning  and  use  them 
every  day  until  you  are  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  them. 

If  you  have  an  ambition  to  be  known 
in  high  places  and  to  hold  responsi- 
ble positions,  know  words,  be  able  to 
use  them  harmoniously,  euphonious- 
ly; they  are  the  flowers  of  our  lan- 
guage. 
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ARITHMETIC     IN     COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Article  Two,  Fractions. 

Pure  fractions,  i.  e.,  fractions  un- 
connected with  whole  numbers  are  of 
rare  occurence;  so  rare  in  fact,  that 
the  clerk  or  bookkeeper  has  about  as 
much  chance  of  unearthing  them  in 
his  daily  work  as  he  has  of  digging 
up  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  in  his 
back  yard.  And  that,  though  a 
crooked  sentence,  is  the  straight 
truth.  Therefore,  it  has  not  been 
thought  profitable  to  devote  much 
time  to  this  phase  ;of  multiplication. 
All  that  is  necessary  may  be  thought 
in  the  muitiplication  of  mixed  num- 
bers. 

This  practice  of  keeping  down  to 
bare  essentials  has  aroused  the  ire 
and  indignation  of  many  good  men 
who  are  outside  the  commercial 
school  world.  "Why,"  they  cry, 
"why  teach  a  boy  or  a  girl  only  what 
is  absolutely  necessary?"  "Would  it 
not  be  better  to  train  them  in  things 
that  will  more  than  enable  them  to 
simply 'fill  a  position'?"  Yes,  my 
earnest  public  school  brethren,  it 
mould  be  a  good  thing,  but  since  you 
have  so  signally  failed  to  do  that 
which  is  least,  "why  take  ye  thought 
for  the  rest?"  A  good  campaigner 
carries  no  excess  baggage. 

But  to  return  to  the  present;  This 
morning  we  sold  964J  yards  of  cloth 
at  the  wholesale  price  of  $1.32J  per 
yard.  For  what  amount  must  we 
draw  up  our  bill  ?  To  find  the  amount 
of  the  bill  is  our  objective  point,  but 
the  true  problem,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  teacher  is  :  How  shall  I 
present  it  to  the  students?  Let  us 
bless  the  memory  of  the  man  who  in- 
vented the  black-board,  the  "board 
of  education"  as  Mr.  Hinman,  I  think 
refers  to  it. 

We  will  use  the  black-board,  now, 
and  forever.  Upon  it  write  the  fig- 
ures thus: 

964|  omitting  the  $  sign  and 

132i  the  "yds."  as  they  serve 

no  useful  purpose  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  make  extra  work. 

Suppose  that  the  numbers  were  964 
and  132.  (Do  not  consider  the  frac- 
tions for  the  present.)  Thenwewould 
multiply  them  in  the  usual  way  of 
multiplying  whole  numbers. 

964i  Write  the  partial 

1.32^  products,  1928,  28M2, 

1928  and     964     in  '  their 

usual  positions. 


964  Next  multiply  964 

482. ...2)964      by!,  obtaining  482, 

99...Jxl?2       which   we  write    in 

i..JofJ        place  as  indicated  in 

$1278.29  the  illustration. 

Then  take  f  of  132,  or  =r.  or  99,  and 
write  the  result  in  place  as  shown. 
Finally,  multiply  the  two  fractions 
together,  \  of  i,  or  i,  and  write  the  re 
suit  in  place,  then  add  the  partial 
products,  obtaining  the  result,  $1278.- 
29.  Some  student  may  inquire  what 
becomes  of  the  «.  We  drop  that. 
Why?  Because  it  is  a  rule  in  busi- 
ness that  fractions  of  one  cent  when 
appearing  in  connection  with  an  item 
of  a  bill  are  dropped,  if  their  value  is 
less  than  Ac,  while  those  of  a  value  of 
\c  or  more  are  counted  as  an  extra 
cent. 

In  order  to  fix  this  rule  in  mind,  we 
may  write  a  series  of  numbers,  such 
as:  |2.32i,  $4.33i,  I1.67S,  $3,933,  etc., 
upon  the  board  and  call  upon  the  stu- 
dents to  re-read  the  items,  giving  the 
nearest  cent  in  each  case.  Always 
insist  that  tha  student  bring  his  re- 
sult to  the  nearest  cent,  as  he  is  more 
than  likely  to  make  out  his  bills  with 
some  absurd  fraction  upon  each  item, 
if  left  to  his  own  devices.  Constant 
supervision  is  necessary  at  this  point 
especially  with  the  dull  students,  as 
they  will  slip  back  into  the  old  groove 
of  reducing  their  multiplicand  and 
multiplier  to  improper  fractions  un- 
less the  new  method  is  made  a  habit. 

There  are  many  so  called  short- 
methods  of  multiplying  under  certain 
peculiar  cftcumstances,  and  each 
method  has  some  followers,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  really  pays  to 
teach  them.  Of  them  all,  the  rule  for 
multiplying  any  two  numbers  ending 
in  one-half  is  perhaps  the  most  prac- 
tical and  valuable,  while  that  for 
cross  multiplication  is  probably  noth- 
ing less  than  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
At  all  events,  such  short  methods  are 
not  used  to  any  great  extent,  and  in- 
deed scarcely  any  but  the  older  clerks 
those  of  another  day  and  another 
kind  of  commercial  schools,  employ 
them.  Therefore,  it  has  been  deemed 
best  to  omit  them  altogether  from 
this  article. 

The  methods  for  division  of  frac- 
tions vary  as  to  their  usefulness.  In 
the  cases  where  we  have  small  num- 
bers, composed  of  two  figures,  or  less, 
the  best  procedure  is  to  change  both 
numbers  to  improper  fractions,  in- 
vert the   divisor,   and  multiply.    But 


when  the  numbers  are  composed  of 
three  or  more  figures  each,  the  best 
way  is  to  find  the  common  denomi- 
nator and  multiply  both  numbers  by 
it,  so  as  to  clear  them  of  fractions, 
and  then  divide.  Much  practice 
should  be  given  for  the  subject  of  di- 
vision, as  it  is  one  upon  which  other- 
wise good  students  are  frequently 
weak. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  Aliquot 
parts.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  course  to  the  very  end, 
they  play  an  important  part.  Frac- 
tions, decimals,  and  percentage  are 
all  made  easier  by  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Aliquot  parts 
should  be  introduced  at  about  the 
same  time  that  we  give  multiplica- 
tion and  division  of  fractions,  and 
should  be  kept]before  the  students  at 
least  until  they  have  completed  per- 
centage. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  to  teach 
the  subject  is  by  drill,  drill,  and  then 
more  drill.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  no  real  satisfaction  can  be 
obtained  by  placing  a  table  or  chart 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  and  then 
saying  to  him  "Learn  this."  Stu- 
dent nature  is  too  easily  overwhelmed 
at  the  thought  of  undue  mental 
effort,  is  too  facile  to  shirk,  too  will- 
ing to  make  excuses,  too  ready  to 
wait  until  tomorrow— and  come  to 
class  "unprepared."  The  best  way 
is  to  have  the  tables  assimilated,  un- 
consciously, as  it  were,  by  repetition. 
Begin  with  the  simplest  parts,  such 
as  one-half  and  one-fourth,  and  use 
the  least  difficult  numbers  to  repre- 
sent the  quantity.  Then  gradually 
increase  the  difficulty  of  the  quantity- 
numbers,  until  the  students  k)ioxv, 
absolutely  what  to  do  with  any  com- 
mon problem.  Then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  introduce  the  other  parts 
of  one  dollar,  the  more  difficult  ones. 
For  a  few  days  matter  no  more 
difficult  than  the  following  should  be 
used: 

360  yards  (7r.  $1.00  costs  $360.00 

360      "        "      .50        "  ? 

360      "       "      .25        "  ? 

360      "        "       .33J      "    .  ? 

360      "       "      .16ji      "  ? 

360      "        "      .20        "  ? 

360      "        "       .\t\      "  ? 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  mistake 
upon  the  part  of  a  new  teacher  to  at- 
tempt to  do  too  much  in  the  first  les- 
son. There  is  ample  material  in  the 
above  illustration  to  provide  for 
forty-five  minutes  drill  and  develop- 
ment, employing  a  different  number 
of  yards  each  time  we  go  over  the 
prices.  This  work  is  so  simple  that 
some  may  hesitate  to  use  it,  as  they 
will  probably  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  students  all  "had"  such  work  in 
the  grammar  school.  Perhaps  they 
did;  let  us  hope  so,  at  any  rate,  but 
granted  that  they  have,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  review,  so  that  we  may  asso- 
ciate the  old  ideas  with  the  new  and 
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thus  provide  a  more  substantial 
foundation  than  might  have  been  ob- 
tained otherwise. 

For  advanced  work  in  Aliquot  parts 
we  may  recourse  to  "billing,"  and  a 
"bill"  should  be  given  to  the  class 
every  day  as  a  matter  of  routine  work 
until  percentage  has  been  reached. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  kind  of 
work  to  promote  accuracy,  speed  and 
confidence.  It  surely  pays  its  way, 
and  it  helps  as  much  as  anything 
that  I  know  of  to  bring  results. 

Here  is  a  sample  "bill"  that  may  be 
dictated  to  your  class  today.    Try  it. 
368    vards  @     .IGiic 
745    '    "        "     .12^c 
1296        "         "      .87.VC 
1424        "        "      .62.1c 
I860.',       "         "      .33ic 
844        "         "    1.12JC 
1250        "         "      .75c 
029J        "         "     .08Jc 
To  obtain   a  sufficient    amount   of 
this  material  it  means  that  the  teach- 
er will   have   to   "dig   in"    and    "get 
busy"  and  work  out   about    fifty    or 
sixty  of    these    "bills"    for    himself. 
Don't  go  to  some  arithmetic  and  take 
someone  else's  work.     Do  it  yourself. 
Be  willing  to  accept  "the    other    fel- 
low's"   ideas,    that    is,    if    they    are 
worth  anything,  but  use  your  oivn  fig- 
it  res. 

The  more  you  know  of  a  subject, 
the  better  you  can  teach  it. 
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NUMBER  SEVEN 


Henry  Burroughs  is  a  man  of  good  aoil- 
ity,  but  of  butterfly  (lualities.  He  has  not 
stuck  long  in  any  one  place,  and,  although 
frequently  resolving  to  save,  has  never 
carried  out  his  resolves.  He  now  writes 
that  he  has  been  offered  an  appointment 
in  the  Forestry  Service  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
cent examination  he  has  taken.  He  would 
like  to  accept,  but  hesitates  to  do  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  possible  frontier  life,  far  from 
the  excitements  of  city  life. 


Helpfulville,  March  1,  191- 

Dear  Henry : 

1  am  always  much  pleased 
to  hear  from  my  old  boys,  and  1  was 
glad  to  learn  through  your  letter  of 
the  24th  of  February  that  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  enter  Uncle  Sam's 
service,  particularly  in  the  Forestry 
division.  That  is  one  of  the  newer 
and  most  promising  fields  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service  today.  I  hope  you 
are  planning  to  accept,  as  it  has  a 
great  future  and  the  work  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  learn  at  first  hand 
soinething  of  the  greatness  of  our 
western  states. 

You  intimate  that  you  would  like  to 
accept  if  you  were  sure  you  could 
save  more  out  west,  but  you  go  right 
on  and  spoil  the  logic  of  that  argu- 
ment by  saying  that  you  don't  think 
you  would  like  it  because  you  would 
miss  the  excitement  of  the  city.  Don't 
you  see  that  it  has  been  what  you 
term  the  "pleasures  of  civilization" 
which  have  been  absorbing  your  earn- 
ings and  preventing  your  saving 
money.  Get  out  where  there  is  not 
so  much  temptation  to  spend  and 
you  may  find  your  ainbition  realized. 
Of  course  you  can  get  rid  of  money 
anywhere  if  you  are  determined  to 
part  company  with  it,  but  I  know 
from  experience  that  saving  comes 
easier  when  the  store  is  not  so  con- 
venient. 

Now  as  to  your  getting  lonesome 
and  homesick  for  the  excitements  you 
have  been  accustomed  to,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  change  will  cause  you 
to  make  some  readjustments,  but  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  a  wholesome 
thing  for  you.  Let  me  be  real  frank 
with  you,  Henry.  You  left  school  a 
little  sooner  than  you  should,  and 
while  you  have  good  native  ability, 
you  have  not  continued  your  studies 
and  you  are  not  much  beyond  the 
point  you  were  when  you  left  school. 


1  believe  this  place  is  just  your  OP- 
PORTUNITY, and  I  spell  it  with 
capital  letters  to  emphasize  it.  I 
don't  want  you  to  overlook  its  possi- 
bilities. 

I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  little  girl 
who  kept  falling  out  of  bed.  It  got 
to  be  such  a  regular  thing  that  her 
parents  were  a  little  worried  and  in- 
vestigated the  cause.  The  found  that 
the  reason  for  it  was  that  she  fell 
asleep  too  near  where  she  got  in.  I 
give  you  credit  for  being  able  to  ap- 
ply this  story  to  your  own  case. 

Before  leaving  for  your  new  loca- 
tion, order  a  few,  not  many,  good 
books.  Select  one  or  two  good, 
strongly  written  novels,  and  then 
add  something  of  an  informational, 
nature.  Add  three  or  four  good 
magazines.  I  have  an  idea  that  you 
will  find  enough  outdoor  life  to  make 
a  suggestion  of  gymnastic  apparatus 
unnecessary. 

With  these  antidotes  against  lone- 
liness I  think  you  may  venture  into 
the  wilderness. 

If  you  find  your  active  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  appeased  by  this  course,  I 
suggest  that  you  take  a  small  phono- 
graph and  some  dictated  and  blank 
records  with  you  and  work  up  your 
shorthand  to  a  high  notch.  You  can 
set  your  instrument  at  any  rate  and 
work  until  you  have  raised  it  to  your 
highest  possibilities.  It  has  all  the 
fascination  of  an  interesting  game. 
You  can  use  the  same  instrument  for 
musical  records  as  well. 

If  you  still  need  excitement,  take 
up  a  correspondence  course  in  politi- 
cal economy,  or  some  other  subject, 
which  appeals  to  you.  Half  a  dozen 
of  our  state  universities  are  now  giv- 
ing extensive  correspondence  in- 
struction. 

You  can  go  and  burrow  in  the 
mountains  two  or  three  years  and 
come  back  to  the  east  one  of  the  most 
efficient  shorthand  men  in  the  coun- 
try if'you  set  yourself  to  do  it. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  do  some  hunting 
and  fishing,  too,  that  will  make  our 
rabbit  hunting  and  fishing  for  little 
six-inchers  look  like  the  proverbial 
thirty  cents.     Honestly,  I  envy  you. 

But    with    all    your    healthful    and 
profitable  occupations,   don't   forget 
the  old  pedagogue  who  pens  (or  rath- 
er poundsj  these  lines  to  you. 
Truly  yours, 
John  Faithful. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 


J.    A.    SNYDER 

The  history  of  the  Commercial 
Course  has  been  given  showing  the 
very  meagre  beginning  with  the  pri- 
vate school  and  ending  with  the  four 
years'  work  of  the  well  established 
high  school.  It  is  apparent  that 
wonderful  strides  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  many  viru- 
lent problems  must  be  solved  before 
this  important  and  well  timed  course 
shall  have  marked  its  permanent 
niche  in  the  educational  halls  of 
progress. 

Very  few  young  men  and  women 
have  had  or  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  an  advanced  line  of  study 
beyond  the  prescribed  Commercial 
Course  of  the  high  school.  This  fact 
is  deplored  in  one  sense,  but  from 
another  view  point  one  needs  only  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding. In  the  first  place  this 
course  was  installed  to  meet  the  live, 
practical  and  ever  present  conditions 
that  had  been  entirely  ignored  by  the 
old  school.  For  many  years,  parents 
from  every  walk  in  life  had  com- 
plained that  the  high  school  did  not 
fill  its  mission  in  preparing  their 
sons  and  daughters  for  specific 
trades  or  positions.  They  were  cer- 
tainly right  in  their  declarations,  and 
as  a  result  new  courses  were  started 
which  revolutionized  the  methods  of 
antiquity.  What  have  we  today? 
The  young  boy  or  girl  graduate  now 
is  well  prepared  for  certain  vocations 
as  soon  as  he  or  she  leaves  high 
school.  Without  a  university  educa- 
tion, they  no  longer  find  it  necessary 
to  go  to  the  factory  or  cast  their  lot 
with  the  humblest  workers  on. a  pit- 
tance for  a  wage.  No  longer  do  the 
higher  schools  of  learning  dictate  to 
the  secondary  schools  what  their 
courses  shall  be  in  order  to  prepare 
the  favored  few  for  their  rich  re- 
wards. Instead,  the  high  school  has 
at  last  awakened,  made  provision  for 
the  masses,  and  on  bended  knee  has 
turned  to  the  proper  source  for  en- 
lightenment. It  is  very  amusing 
sometimes  to  watch  the  well  scarred, 
old  veterans,   the  traditional   school 


teachers,  show  their  generous  toler- 
ance for  the  new  dispensation.  They 
see  the  light;  they  accept  it  some- 
times grudgingly,  and  perchance  in- 
voke the  "Divine  Blessing." 

Higher  commercial  training  in 
many  of  our  universities  and  techni- 
cal schools  is  on  a  par  in  every  way 
with  the  other  courses  and  as  might 
be  expected  they  vary  considerably 
in  their  requirements.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  interested,  I  shall 
name  a  few  schools  which  conduct 
strong  departments  for  business 
training. 

The  Wharton  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  first  threw  open  its 
doors  in  1881,  to  those  who  hungered 
for  advanced  training.  This  school 
was  made  possiWe  through  the  bene- 
faction of  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton  who 
plead  for  first,  an  adequate  education 
in  the  principles  underlying  success- 
ful civil  government,  and  second,  a 
training  suitable  for  those  who  in- 
tend to  engage  in  business  or  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  property. 
At  first  only  a  two  year  course  was 
given,  but  in  189.S  it  was  changed  to 
four  years. 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Adminis- 
tration and  Finance  at  Dartmouth, 
was  started  in  1900  by  a  gift  of 
$300,000  by  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  of  the 
class  of  1862  as  a  memorial  to  his  fa- 
ther. This  was  increased  a  little  la- 
ter. 

This  institution  is  a  graduate  pro- 
fessional school  that  follows  the  four 
years  of  college  work,  but  is  so  ad- 
justed to  it  that  the  first  year  of 
school,  requiring  for  admission  three 
years  of  college  work,  is  equivalent 
to  the  college  senior  year,  while  the 
second  year  of  school  constitutes  a 
fifth  year  strictly  graduate  in  char- 
acter. The  Tuck  school  confers  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Sci- 
ence upon  regular  students  who  have 
completed  work  of  both  years.  Of 
these  two  years,  the  first  lays  empha- 
sis on  the  practical  aspects  of  busi- 
ness activity,  the  second,  includes 
strictly  technical  work  and  is  more 
specialized. 

Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  probably  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  universities.    A  full 


college  course  must  be  completed  by 
one  who  wishes  to  enter  this  school. 
Upon  completion  of  this  two  year 
course,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  offered.  On 
account  of  the  severity  of  entrance 
requirements,  most  students  have 
been  specials  rather  than  regulars. 
Harvard  University  was  slow  to  ac- 
cept this  new  course  in  its  curricu- 
lum on  account  of  its  conservatism. 
The  farther  west  we  go,  the  more  lib- 
eral or  open  minded  the  universities 
are. 

Another  strong  school  of  high  at- 
tainments is  the  School  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  University.  It  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  but  is  not  a  distinct- 
ly graduate  school.  Many  college 
graduates  enter  it,  but  the  only  real 
requirement  is  a  four  year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent.  The 
sessions  are  held  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  only,  in  order  that  stu- 
dents and  instructions  may  both  be 
drawn  from  those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  business  during  the  day. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commer- 
cial Science  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents who  meet  either  of  the  follow- 
ing requirements:  First,  if  they  ob- 
tain satisfactory  credit  for  900  single 
hours  of  evening  work,  being  10  hours 
per  week  each,  and  in  addition  sat- 
isfy the  faculty  that  they  have  had  at 
least  two  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence, in  business.  Second,  if  they 
obtain  satisfactory  credit  for  600 
single  hours  of  evening  and  600 
single  hours  of  afternoon  work,  be- 
ing in  all  20  hours  per  week  for  two 
university  years  of  30  weeks  each. 
When  founded  in  1900  the  school  was 
intended  mainly  to  provide  a  scien- 
tific preparation  for  public  accoun- 
tancy. The  scope  has  been  broad- 
ened constanty  since  that  time,  until 
now  preparation  is  given  for  all  busi- 
ness professions  including  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  business, 
banking,  brokerage,  insurance,  real 
estate  and  advertising.  Preparation 
is  also  given  for  journalism,  and  for 
teaching  all  commercial  subjects. 
The  work  is  all  of  a  pratical  rather 
than  a  cultural  character  and  is 
mainly  elective. 

As  far  back  as  1866,  Robert  C. 
Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  wrote  the  re- 
gents, of  Wisconsin  University 
pleading  for  commercial  education 
as  a  part  of  its  curriculum,  but  his 
plea  came  to  naught.  After  thirty 
years  this  course  was  started  and  its 
broad  technical  and  cultural  course 
as  it  stands  to  day  is  indeed  an  envi- 
able one.  Several  state  universities 
since  1900  have  inaugurated  commer- 
cial courses  that  are  doing  most  ex- 
cellent service,  and  more  are  prepar- 
ing their  outlines  for  such  work  in 
the  near  future.  In  the  next  article  I 
wish  to  deal  particularly  with  the 
work  of  Wisconsin  University.  To 
me  it  embodies  all  that  is  ideal,  in- 
spiring and  far  reaching. 
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LESSON  XIII 

Primary   Selling   Tallt  for   a    Business 
Manager 

It  will  probably  take  a  great  deal 
more  time  to  enroll  a  youug  girl  than 
it  will  to  get  a  businessman;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  business  man  it  will 
be  far  more  important  to  do  just  the 
right  thing.  If  you  make  a  mistake  in 
talking  to  the  girl  you  may  correct  it; 
but  if  you  make  a  mistake  with  the 
business  man  you  may  spoil  your 
chances  forever. 

The  business  man  is  always  very 
keen  to  know  how  he  can  make  his 
business  yield  more  profit.  If  you 
go  to  him  and  say  in  a  clear,  positive 
tone,  "I  can  show  you  how  you  can 
increase  the  returns  from  your  letters 
from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,"  and 
if  you  look  as  if  you  were  the  kind  of 
person  who  might  be  able  to  do  that, 
you  probably  will  get  a  hearing. 

It  is  too  late  to  educate  the  busi- 
ness man  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He 
may  not  know  how  to  spell;  but  he 
got  along  in  life  so  far  without  that 
accomplishment,  and  he  thinks  he 
may  continue  to  do  as  well.  He 
might  think  he  would  like  to  go  down 
to  your  school  and  study  business 
from  the  ground  up,  and  it  would  be 
very  foolish  tor  you  to  encourage 
that  idea  for  a  moment,  as  you  know 
he  would  soon  find  that  teaching 
suitable  to  boys  and  girls  was  not 
suited  to  him.  and  in  any  case  he 
would  find  he  did  not  have  time  to 
attend  to  it.  Don't  let  him  think 
about  it.  Firmly  keep  off  that  shoal. 
You'll  be  swamped  if  you  don't. 

There  is  just  one  thing  you  can  do 
for  the  business  man.  You  can  lay 
before  him  in  writing  the  new  scien- 
tific methods  of  doing  business,  that 
were  not  taught  in  schools  when  he 
attended,  which  he  has  never  had 
any  fopportunity  of  learning,  but 
which  would  keep  him  abreast  of  his 
competitors,  able  to  do  business  just 
as  economically  and  just  as  effective- 
ly as  they. 

Choose  the  exact  kind  of  course 
that  will  help  that  man  most— decide 
in  advance  whether  you  ought  to 
strike  him  for  a  course  on  retail  ad- 
vertising, on  personal  salesmanship, 
or  on  office  salesmanship.  Don't 
talk  about  several  courses,  don't 
wait  to  let  the  man  choose.  Choose 
yourself  clearly  and  definitely.  That 
is  your  advance  work. 


We  may  suppose  you  decide  the 
best  course  for  Mr.  Smith  is  Sherwin 
Cody's  correspondence  course  on 
"How  to  Write  Letters  and  Adver- 
tisements that  Will  Pull"— the  mod- 
ern psychology  of  handling  custom- 
ers through  the  mail. 

First,  you  must  convince  him  that 
there  is  any  such  new  science.  He 
will  probably  say,  "Oh,  I  can  write  a 
pretty  good  letter."  That  isn't  what 
you  are  talking  about  at  all.  You  are 
talking  about  the  new  thing  called 
"pull"  in  letters  and  advertisements. 
He  has  probably  heard  of  that  word 
but  does  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing in  it.  You  must  give  him  hard 
facts  which  he  cannot  doubt. 

Mr.  Philip  W.  Lennan,  now  sales 
manager  of  the  Royal  Tailors,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  with  the  System 
Co.,  wrote  letters  that  actually  pulled 
$400,000  worth  of  book  orders  in  one 
year.  He  wrote  in  all  that  year  about 
one  hundred  letters.  Each  letter  as 
it  was  written  was  tested,  and  nine 
out  of  every  ten  failed  to  "pull." 
Ten  out  of  the  hundred' did  "pull" 
and  were  sent  out  to  a  list  of  about 
a  half  a  million  names.  Those  ten 
letters  brought  the  business. 

The  Assistant  Manager  of  the  R. 
D.  Nuttall  Co.,  in  Pittsburgh,  was 
writing  letters  answering  current  in- 
quiries for  shop  work.  (This  com- 
pany is  affiliated  with  the  Westing- 
house  Company.)  He  took  Mr. Cody's 
course  and  applied  the  principles  of 
"pull"  in  letters,  and  within  sixty 
days  he  had  increased  his  average 
number  of  orders  from  25  per  cent  to 
36  per  cent— nearly  50  per  cent,  more 
business. 

Mr.  H.  Gard  was  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice Fixture  Trust  at  Indianapolis  (a 
number  of  different  firms  operated 
by  a  joint  management).  In  1907  the 
times  were  very  bad— it  was  a  panic 
year.  The  number  of  inquiries  for 
automatic  lockbox  outfits  from  third- 
class  postmasters  had  fallen  off  about 
one-half.  In  that  year  only  120  in- 
quiries in  all  were  received,  as  against 
over  200  the  year  before.  But  by  ap- 
plication of  the  new  principles  of 
putting  "pull"  into  the  letters  used 
to  follow  up  these  inquiries,  a  total 
amount  of  business  of  $7,698  was  re- 
alized against  less  than  $3,000  from 
120  inquiries  in  any  previous  year. 
Mr.  Gard  learned  these  principles 
and  changed  his  letters  after  only 
five  personal  lessons. 

If  the  business  man  now  begins  to 
believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as"puH" 


that  can  be  put  into  letters,  he  wants 
to  know  how  it  is  taught.  Probably 
he  thinks  he  hasn't  time  to  take  the 
course  at  present.  The  next  step  is 
to  develop  interest  by  telling  how  the 
course  is  given  to  busy  business  men. 

"However  busy  you  are,  you  al- 
ways have  time  to  get  out  that  pile  of 
letters  on  your  desk  so  they  will  get 
returns,  and  if  Mr.  Cody  can  tell  you 
in  fifteen  minutes  how  you  can  get 
fifteen  dollars  more  in  business,  you 
can  afford  to  give  him  the  fifteen 
minutes." 

Mr.  Cody  has  had  wonderful  suc- 
cess as  a  trainer  of  business  mana- 
gers, because  he  uses  his  own  princi- 
pals and  teaches  by  the  follow-up 
letter  method.  The  customers  you 
send  a  follow-up  series  to  haven't 
any  time  at  all  to  attend  to  you,  but 
the  right  letters  strike  home  so 
squarely  to  their  everyday  needs  that 
they  are  forced  to  give  attention. 

Mr.  Cody  begins  with  a  personal 
letter,  telling  how  you  can  apply  the 
principle  of  "pull"  to  your  particular 
business  and  he  has  made  a  special 
study  of  some  fifty  different  lines. 

Then  in  nineteen  follow-up  letters, 
each  enclosing  its  nicely  printed  cir- 
cular and  giving  its  "illustrative  let- 
ter that  has  actually  pulled  business 
for  somebody  else,"  he  drives  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Using 
Words  so  as  to. Make  People  Do 
Things  into  your  mind  so  you  cannot 
help  but  understand  them  and  use 
them  right  away  in  getting  out  the 
pile  of  letters  lying  right  there  on 
that  desk  before  you. 

While  you  are  fanning  up  desire 
you  place  in  the  man's  hands  the 
four-page  circular  giving  the  stories 
of  success  of  other  business  men. 

While  telling  how  the  course  is  giv- 
en you  place  in  his  hands  the  four- 
page  circular  descriptive  of  the 
course,  with  the  table  of  contents  of 
part  of  it. 

When  the  man  is  ready  to  look  at 
the  course,  and  possibly  ask  if  you 
cannot  send  him  some  sample  les- 
sons or  something  that  will  show 
what  it  is,  you  place  the  order  blank 
with  the  fountain  pen  before  him  and 
say  : 

"Mr.  Cody  would  be  delighted  to 
send  you  the  first  large  installment 
strictly  on  approval,  with  the  first 
long  letter  telling  you  exactly  how  he 
would  apply  the  principles  to  your 
particular  business.  You  merely 
make  a  deposit  of$l  subject  to  refund 
and  after  you  get  the  intallment  you 
will  be  given  ten  full  days  in  which 
to  decide  how  valuable  it  will  be  to 
you.  If  you  keep  it,  Mr.  Cody  will 
send  you  a  bill  for  the  balance  of  $y, 
if  you  care  to  pay  cash.  If  you  re- 
turn it  the  dollar  will  be  refunded 
immediately.  1  give  you  the  receipt 
of  our  school  for  the  dollar,  so  you 
know  you  will  get  it  back,  anyway. 
This  merely  gives  you  a  chance  to 
SEE  FOR  YOURSELF  what  Mr. 
Cody  can  do  for  you." 
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THE  COPPER  INDUSTRY. 


By  F.  M.  Bedinger. 

The  copper  industry  is  an  old,  old 
one.  As  far  back  as  we  have  events 
recorded  in  history  we  find  man  with 
his  primitive  ideas  and  methods 
searching  out  the  deposits  ot  copper, 
removing  them  from  the  earth,  and 
utilizing  the  precious  metal  in  mak- 
ing his  crude  weapons  and  tools.  In 
Homeric  Greece  the  leading  material 
for  tools  and  weapons  was  copper  al- 
loyed with  tin  to  form  a  hard  and  te- 
nacious bronze.  From  this  ancient 
time  down  to  the  twentieth  century 
the  development  of  the  business  of 
locating  deposits  of  copper,  remov- 
ing it  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  transforming  it  into  things  use- 
ful and  beautiful  has  been  commen- 
surate with  the  general  enlighten- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  world 
during  the  same  period.  From  the 
simple  hand  methods  of  ancient  min- 
ing has  evolved  a  scientific  and  intri- 
cate industry,  employing  an  army  of 
men,  machines  most  ponderous  and 
powerful,  and  the  keenest  minds  of 
the  professions  of  engineering  and 
business. 

The  industry  is  carried  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  varying  from  pro- 
ductions of  merely  local  importance 
to^those  whose  commercial  effect  is 
world  wide.  The  greatest  develop- 
ment has  been  reached  in  the  United 
States  where  Arizona,  Montana,  and 
Michigan  lead  all  others  as  copper 
states,  they  producing  86%  of  the 
nation's    output     and    49%    of    the 


world's  output.  Let  us  visit  the  cop- 
per region  of  the  last  mentioned  state 
and  learn  the  story  of  King  Copper 
from  its  begininng  with  his  existence 
in  the  earth's  strata  to  his  debut  as  a 
finished  product  to  play  a  part  in  the 
world's  commercial  and  financial  ac- 
tivities. 

In  the  far  north  of  Michigan,  in 
fact  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
this  state,  a  body  of  land  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  only  thirty  or 
forty  wide  extends  out  into  the  clear 
blue  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  This 
Keweenaw  peninsula  is  the  greatest 
Copper  Country  of  Michigan.  Here  lie 
the  world's  richest  and  purest  lodes 
of  copper,  and  here  thecopper  indus- 
try is^carried  on  in  the  most  exten- 
sive and  scientific  manner.  An  observ- 
ing person  would  discover  that  this 
is  a  copper  country  soon  after  being 
set  down  within  it  for  its  wharves  are 
lined  with  long  rows  of  heavy,  red 
ingots  of  the  metal  ready  for  ship- 
ment and  the  landscape  is  dotted 
with  shaft-houses  marking  the  open- 
ings of  mines.  Copper  is  the  domi- 
nant influence  in  business  and  socie- 
ty— here  it  is  king.  As  it  colors  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  so  also 
does  it  color  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  region. 

In  northern  Michigan,  as  in  no  oth- 
er place  except  Bolivia,  copper  is 
found  in  the  pure  or  native  state.  It 
appears  mixedj  and  cemented  with 
round  pebbles  or  in  lava  flows  which 
tilt  on  an  angle  of  from  twenty  to  sev- 
enty degrees  and  dip  under  Lake  Su- 
perior. Where  these  crop  out  on  the 
surface  pieces  of  pure  copper  varying 


from  small  grains  to  masses  weigh- 
ing tons  have  been  found.  The  fish 
eating  Chippewa  Indians  who  inhab- 
ited the  Copper  Country  when  the 
white  men  came  never  utilized  these 
metallic  masses,  instead,  they  con- 
sidered them  tokens  of  good  luck  and 
worshipped  them  as  gifts  of  the  Great 
Spirit. 

White  men  were  not  slow  to  discov- 
er the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  re- 
gions and  soon  after  their  arrival  the 
peninsula  was  teeming  with  the  busy 
digging  of  the  miners.  Companies 
were  formed,  forests  were  cleared 
away,  and  mines  were  sunk  deep  in- 
to the  earth.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  beginning  of  the  industry  here. 
It  is  said  that  long  years  before,  so 
long  that  the  Indians  have  no  tradi- 
tions of  them,  a  race  of  men  discover- 
ed and  tried  to  dig  out  the  copper. 
They  built  hot  fires  on  the  outcrop- 
ping masses  and  then  drenched  fire 
and  rock  with  cold  water.  The  sud- 
den change  of  temperature  caused 
the  rock  to  split  and  leave  the  copper 
bare.  In  many  places  where  the  rich- 
est mines  have  had  their  beginning, 
the  bare  masses  of  exposed  copper 
had  been  pounded  smooth  and  rude 
implements  were  found  lying  about 
as  evidence  of  a  prehistoric  race  who 
mined,  or  attempted  to  mine,  and 
make  use  of  copper. 

We  have  seen  how  primitive  man 
and  the  early  settlers  of  the  Copper 
Country  had  only  their  discovery  of 
copper  on  the  surface  to  guide  them 
in  locating  the  deposits,  now  let  us  go 
out  on  the  side  of  this  rocky  hill  along 
the  edge  of  the  lake  and  observe  the 
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Cross-sisctions  of  a  copper  mine.    "A"  at  right  angle  and  "B"  parallel  to  the  vein  of  copper. 
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modern  process  of  prospecting.  A 
small  group  of  men  are  driving  a  rap- 
idly whirling  bar  down  through  the 
layers  of  rock.  The  bar  is  studded 
with  black  diamonds  which  grind 
out  a  small  core  of  the  underlying 
rock.  The  core  is  removed  at  short 
intervals  and  serves  as  a  sample  in 
the  analysis  from  which  the  under- 
ground is  mapped.  The  veins  of  cop- 
per are  thus  located  and  the  mine  en- 
gineers plan  their  constructions  and 
work  in  accordance  with  them. 

Now  for  a  visit  to  the  mine  itself. 
There  on  thp  top  of  the  row  of  hills 
which  surround  the  lake  stands  a 
tall  wooden  structure — the  shaft 
house.  It  stands  guard  over  the 
opening  of  the  mine  and  serves  as  a 
depository  for  the  rock  as  it  is 
brought  up  from  below.  In  this 
shaft-house  our  Pullman  is  waiting 
to  take  us  below.  The  Pullman  in 
this  case  is  a  steel  box,  open  at  the 
top  end  and  with  wheels  on  the  bot- 
tom. This  skip,  as  it  is  called,  is 
raised  and  lowered  in  the  shaft  on 
either  a  vertical  or  slightly  slanting 
track  by  means  of  a  cable.  The  en- 
gines used  in  this  work  are  monsters, 
some  developing  as  much  as  8000 
horse  power  each.  They  are  as  per- 
fect in  construction  as  human  skill 
can  make  them,  and  they  run  along 
with  as  little  effort  and  noise  as  a 
well  spun  top.  With  such  machines 
at  the  end  of  the  cable  we  need  have 
no  fear  in  going  down.  A  ladder  has 
been  placed  in  the  bottom  of  our  skip 
on  the  rounds  of  which  the  members 
of  the  party  seat  themselves  one 
above  the  other  When  all  is  ready 
and  the  signal  is  given  the  car  begins 
to  move  then  it  drops.  Down,  down 
we  go  through  the  open  shaft  into 
the  dark  depths  below.  Of  course  we 
cannot  see  these  dark  depths  for  our 
car  has  no  windows,  but  we  can  feel 
them  there  just  the  same.  You  who 
have  ridden  down  from  the  top  of  a 
twenty  story  building  in  an  elevator, 
have  some  idea  of  the  sensation  one 
experiences  in  descending  into  a 
mine  but  imagine  the  distance  down 
extended  to  a  mile  or  more,  and 
your  cage  a  steel  box  on  wheels 
and  even  then  you  cannot  get 
the  thrill  and  excitement  that  attends 
the  skip  ride.  In  just  a  few  seconds 
we  are  down  thousands  of  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  heat  is 
intense,  dark  prevails  everywhere, 
and  within  reach  on  all  sides  and 
above  are  solid  walls  of  rock. 

The  small  candles  and  lamps  on 
our  hats  reveal  a  dark  passage-way 
leading  away  in  from  us.  These  pass- 
age-ways or  levels  extend  horizontal- 
ly from  the  shaft  at  distances  of  usu- 
ally 125  feet,  and  the  mining  opera- 
tions take  place  upward  from  each  to 


within  a  few  feet  of  the  level  above. 
We  follow  this  level  for  several  feet 
then  climb  up  into  a  pocket  where 
men  are  drilling  holes  uwward  in  the 
rocky  walls  into  which  they  will  later 
insert  an  explosive  to  break  loose  the 
rock.  Trammers  follow  up  this 
blasting  process,  and  after  sorting 
the  rock,  gather  up  that  rich  in  cop- 
per and  haul  it  out  to  the  shaft  where 
it  is  loaded  into  the  skip  and  hoisted 
to  the  surface.  The  huge  carload  of 
rock  and  copper,  weighing  eight  or 
ten  tons,  is  automatically  unloaded 
onto  a  row  of  heavy  parallel  bars,  the 
small  pieces  fall  through  into  a  stor- 
age bin  below,  and  the  larger  masses 
proceed  thither  through  a  great 
crusher. 

There  are  many  details  of  the  min- 
ing of  copper  which  we  cannot  stop 
to  examine  in  this  brief  and  hurried 
visit,  but  we  notice  on  all  sides  the 
improvements  which  experience  has 
proven  necessary  and  which  engi- 
neering skill  has  made  possible.  An 
adequate  supply  of  pure  water  is 
supplied  from  wells  above,  modern 
ventilating  systems  cool  and  purify 
the  air,  and  all  manner  of  devices  and 
equipment  are  provided  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  workmen.  We  again  board 
our  car  and  in  a  minute  are  back  on 
the  surface.  After  seeing  the  rock 
crushed  and  loaded  into  cars  we  are 
ready  to  examine  the  next  process- 
that  of  milling. 

The  stamp  mills  are  located  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  or  the  banks  of  a  riv- 
er where  the  waste  rock  can  be  easily 
disposed  of.  The  larger  pieces  of 
pure  copper  are  picked  out  by  hand, 
and  the  remaining  mass  is  poured  in- 
to a  steel  mortar  where  it  is  pounded 
to  bits  by  steam  driven  stamps  that 
hit  a  blow  of  three  or  four  tons  a 
hundred  times  a  minute.  The  crush- 
ed rock  is  from  here  run  upon  screens 
and  subjected  to  vigorous  up  and 
down  pulsations  of  water.  It  is  then 
put  through  various  processes  of 
washing,  shaking,  and  separating 
until  the  greater  amount  of  rock  is 
removed  and  the  copper  is  left  free. 
As  has  been  mentioned  the  waste 
sand  is  washed  out  to  the  shores  of 
the  lake  and  there  discarded.  The 
copper  is  sent  to  the  smelter. 

At  the  smelter  the  copper,  rock  and 
all,  is  placed  in  a  huge  furnace  to- 
gether with  a  substance  which  will 
promote  fusion  of  the  metal,  and  the 
wholejmass  is  subjected  to  great  heat. 
When  the  melting  point  is  reached 
the  copper  still  somewhat  impure 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
while  the  rock  or  slag  rich  in  copper 
remains  on  the  surface.  This  slag  is 
skimmed  off  and  later  resmelted  to 
remove  the  copper,  then  either  gran- 
ulated and  washed  away  or  hauled 
out  in  a  molten  state  and  heaped  on 
a  waste  pile. 

While  still  in  the  furnace  and  after 
the  slag  has  been  removed  currents 
of  air  are  directed  through   the    mol- 


ten mass  of  copper  to  refine  it.  The 
oxygen  in  the  air  oxidizes  many  of 
the  impurities  and  allows  them  to 
pass  off  as  gases.  Of  course  in  this 
process  some  copper  is  oxidized  too 
and  to  reduce  it  to  a  metallic  state 
again  carbon  is  supplied  by  throwing 
charcoal  and  pushing  long  green 
poles  into  the  furnace.  When  a  cer- 
tain point  in  this  process  is  reached 
the  copper  is  removed  either  by  hand 
or  machine  and  cast  into  ingots  for 
the  foundry,  anodes  for  electrolytic 
refining,  or  long  round  bars  for  the 
manufacture  of  copper  wire. 

One  only  needs  to  look  around  him  to 
learn  the  many  uses  to  which  copper 
is  put.  Its  tenacity  and  ductility  are 
two  characteristic  properties  which 
make  it  a  valuable  metal.  As  an  al- 
loy in  making  bronze,  a  conductor  of 
the  electric  current,  and  as  a  mater- 
ial of  ornamentation  it  at  once  falls 
into  the  class  of  commercially  valua- 
ble metals. 

Huge  lake  steamers  visit  the  Cop- 
per Country  during  the  season  of 
navigation  and  haul  great  loads  of 
the  metallic  wealth  out  through  the 
canal  and  down  the  lakes  to  the 
markets  of  the  East.  From  here  it  is 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  there  utilized  for  the  conven- 
ience, comfort,  and  pleasure  of  man. 

Great  corporations  own  and  oper- 
ate the  mines,  mills  and  smelters. 
Their  stocks  play  an  important  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Wall  Street  and  oth- 
er financial  markets  of  the  world. 
But  besides  being  examples  of  the 
success  of  big  business,"  they  are 
also  examples  of  the  importance  of 
organized  business  to  society.  These 
mining  companies  maintain  public 
school  buildings,  libraries,  bath 
houses,  hospitals,  and  places  of 
amusement  through  which  institu- 
tions their  local  influence  for  good  is 
perpetuated. 

Just  what  place  the  Copper  Indus- 
try holds  in  the  long  list  of  man's 
chief  occupations  it  is  hard  to  state 
exactly,  and  our  brief  reference  here 
gives  us  no  detailed  or  technical  in- 
formation that  would  help  in  deter- 
mining such  a  status  among  the  in- 
dustries. Locally,  of  course,  it  is  all 
important,  and  as  one  of  man's  ac- 
tivities which  help  to  make  up  com- 
merce and  business  we  readily  recog- 
nize its  great  magnitude  and  influ- 
ence. Down  through  the  many  pro- 
cesses from  the  raw  product  to  its 
manufactured  state,  society  has  been 
influenced  by  the  association  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  business  has  felt  the 
effect  of  this  commodity  in  the  whirl 
of  commerce,  and  last  but  far  from 
least,  many  thousands  of  homes  have 
been  kept  up  and  provided  for,  their 
children  reared  and  educated,  and 
the  nations  furnished  with  sturdy 
citizens  through  the  operations  of  the 
copper  industry  which  of  itself  typ- 
ifies throughout  the  enterprise  and 
progress  of  the  America  of  today. 
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A.  W.  Finly,  recently  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Elliott  Commercial 
School,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Cass 
Technical  High  School,  Detroit,  and  A.  D. 
Shimek,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  Ferris  In- 
stitnte.  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  follows  Mr.  Finly, 
at  Wheeling. 

J.  Leslie  Bowling,  recently  with  Ihe  New 
Kritain  Commercial  College,  New  Britan, 
Conn.,  is  now  with  Strayer's  Business  College, 
Washington.  D,  C. 

Miss  Alice  Whobrey,  of  Bowling,  Ureen,  Ky., 
is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  Sherman's  Busi- 
ness School,  Mt,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  High  schools  at  Maiden  and  Gloucester. 
Mass.,  recently  lost  two  excellent  lady  teachers 
to  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  High  School-  both 
were  able  to  do  commercial  work,  though  but 
one  will  specialize  on  commercial  work  in  New 
Bedford.  They  are  the  Misses  Rand,  of  Mai- 
den, and  Browne,  of  Gloucester. 

J.  M.  Niswander,  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Central 
Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind.,  was  recently 
elected  commercial  teacher  in  the  Central  H  igh 
School,  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  C.  Doering.  for  several  years  a  well-known 
commercial  teacher  in  private  schools  in  the 
Kast,  has  just  accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  at  Stillwater.  Okla.,  where  he 
becomes  an  assistant  to  the  famous  penman  and 
widely-known  commercial  teacher.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Bedinger,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Business 
Department  there.  Mr.  Doering  follows  Mr. 
L.  M.  Goodwin,  who  has  been  elected  to  estab- 
lish a  commercial  course  in  the  Ft.  Dodge,  la.. 
High  School. 

Miss  Esca  G.  Rodger,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  in  the  schools 
of  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Miss  Marie  Alderson,  last  year  a  shorthand 
teacher  in  the  Draughon  Business  College,  Ft. 
Worth.  Texas,  has  taken  a  position  as  shorthand 
teacher  in  the  College  of  Commerce,  Racine, 
Wis. 

A.  H.  Quinette.  who  has  been  teaching  com 
mercial  branches  in  the  High  School,  at  Mc- 
Kees  Rocks,  Pa.,  has  just  accepted  a  similar  po- 
sition in  the  High  School,  at  Uniontown,  Pa., 
at  an  increased  salary. 

Miss  Lillian  E.  Hume  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Mott,  N.  Dak.,  High  School. 

B.  .\.  McKinney,  a  well-known  very  success- 
fid  commercial  teacher,  for  many  years  em- 
ployed in  Richmond,  Va.,  is  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  public  accountancy  with  the  firm  of 
Wilson  and  Pullen.  of  Raleigh,  N,  C.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney's  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  tinding  practice  more  remunerative 
than  preaching,  so  to  speak. 

Miss  N'era  Fleck,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  a  new 
assistant  commercial  teacher  in  the  Boone,  la.. 
High  School. 

Miss  Elena  Bales,  for  seven  years  an  instruc- 
tor in  Wolfe  Hall,  Denver,  is  a  new  teacher  in 
the  shorthand  department  of  the  Central  Busi- 
ness College,  Denver. 

Miss  Estelle  Bennehoff.  a  recent  student  at 
Bliss  Business  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  now 
employed  in  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Highland.  111.,  High  School. 


Miss  Anna  Kelly,  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  re- 
cently accepted  a  position  as  assistant  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Wakefield,  Mass.,  High 
.School. 

W.  L.  Anderson,  widely  known  in  the  East  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  commercial  teachers 
in  high  school  work,  and  also  with  an  excellent 
reputation  as  the  author  of  a  Pitmanic  text-book 
on  shorthand,  has  recently  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  for  six  months  from  his  work  as  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Dorches- 
ter. Mass.,  High  School,  in  order  that 
he  may  accept,  on  trial  a  position  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  evening  and 
Continuation  Schools,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Anderson's  host  of  friends  will  be  sure  that  his 
temporary  leave  of  absence  will  be  made  perma- 
nent, and  will  rejoice  with  him  in  the  increased 
responsibility  and  the  generous  addition  in  sal- 
ary that  the  new  work  brings  to  him. 

Of  the  six  students  who  recently  took  the  fin- 
al examinations  in  shorthand  at  the  Meadville 
Commercial  College,  three  won  a  rank  of  99 
percent.  They  are  Miss  Edna  Caldwell,  Miss 
Mildred  Flaugh,  and  Miss  Freda  EifFert. 

A  new  course  devoted  to  the  methods  of 
Teaching  Isaac  Pittman  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing has  been  inaugurated  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  class  will  be  conducted  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  from  5:15  to  6:15  p.  m.  in 
Room  eOI,  School  of  Journalism.  The  fee  for 
the  course  is  SIO. 

S.  J.  Steiner  recently  purchased  the  Bliss  Bus- 
iness College  of  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and  has  chang- 
ed the  name  to  Shamokin  College.  Mr.  Steiner 
reports  that  he  has  a  fine  lot  of  students.  He  is 
a  good  penman  and  is  seeing  to  it  Ihat  the  pen- 
manship work  in  his  school  is  brought  to  a  high 
standard. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Carr,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio,  reports  progress  in  the  work; 
and  also  an  increased  number  in  their  schools 
and  a  night  school  of  over  600,  which  is  quite 
an  exception  in  Ohio. 

G.  H.  Folk,  the  enthusiastic  automatic  pen- 
man, of  the  world's  Correspondence  School  of 
Pen  Art  of  Junction  City,  Ohio,  whose  adver- 
tisement appears  elsewhere  in  our  columns, 
paid  us  a  visit  recently.  He  brought  with  him 
quite  a  number  of  his  specimens  of  automatic 
pen  work,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Mottoes, 
show  cards  and  name  cards.  Mr.  Folk  is  quite 
interested  in  this  line  of  work  and  is  making  a 
success  of  it. 

Miss  Shirley  M.  Crane,  Adrain,  Mich,,  is  now 
Supervising  the  writing  in  the  Allegan,  Mich., 
Public  Schools.  Miss  Crane  is  a  fine  young  lady 
and  we  feel  sure  that  her  services  will  be  appre- 
ciated and  productive  of  good  results. 

The  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago, 
III.,  is  now  located  in  its  new  building,  at  lti30- 
3'2,  Milwaukee  Ave.,  near  its  old  location.  The 
school  occupies  the  entire  second  and  third 
floors  of  the  new  building.  It  is  well  lighted 
and  equpped  throughout  and  will  mean  in- 
creased patronage  and  prestige  for  the  institu- 
tion. VVe congratulate  Messrs.  P'ish  and  Heis- 
tand  for  their  progress  and  enteiprise. 

.Mr.  E.  E.  Admire  recently  absorbed  by  pur- 
chase the  Ediston  Business  College  of  Cleve- 
land. The  students  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Sixth  City  Business  College,  being  the  third 
and  last  school  organized  in  Cleveland  by  Mr. 
Admire,  notice  concerning  which  appeared  not 
long  since  in  these  columns. 

Mr,  E.  M.  Ross  has  sold  his  Seymour.  Ind., 
Business  School  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Wabash,  Ind.,  Business  College.  He  states  that 
he  has  a  nice  law  practice  on  the  side. 


The  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor.  Conn.,  will 
open  its  door  for  commercial  students,  Septem- 
ber 1914,  being  a  richly  endowed  institution  in 
which'Commercial,! Agriculture  and  College 
Preparatory  courses  will  be  given  for  boys,  and 
College  Preparatory  and  Domestic  .Science 
Courses  for  girls,  and  we  surmise  in  time  com- 
mercial as  well.  The  buiklings  are  in  process 
ftf  construction.  The  details  are  being  worked 
out  for  the  courses  of  instruction. 
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"Artistic  diplomas  and  certificates  of  all  styles 
and  for  all  purposes"  is  the  title  of  a  24-page 
profusely  illustrated  catalog  issued  by  Howard 
&  Brown.  Rockland,  Maine,  in  the  interests  of 
their  extensive  high-grade  motlern  diploma 
business.  Our  readers  are  too  well  known  with 
the  versatility  and  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Brown's 
work  to  require  further  comment. 

The  "Year  Book."  by  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Co.. 
New  York,  is  a  profusely  illustrated,  48-page 
booklet  showing  numerous  modendy  furnished 
oflices,  specimens  of  penmanship  by  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  Palmer  Method,  and  contains 
information  and  testimonies  relating  to  the 
large  business  tiiat  Mr.  Palmer  has  developed. 
It  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  well  directed    enthusiasm. 

The  Salem.  Mass.,  Commercial  School  recent- 
ly issued  a  well  printed  4-page  leaflet  showing 
a  splendidly  furnished  school  and  announcing 
in  clear-cut  Knglish  the  work  of  that  institution. 

The  State  Commercial  School.  Whitewater. 
Wis.,  recently  prepared  and  issued  a  valuable 
bulletin  of  10  pages  on  "The  Value  of  Com- 
mercial Educaticm."  It  is  t)ne  of  the  best  dftcu- 
ments  that  has  come  to  our  notice  for  some 
time  and  should  appeal  to  all  interested  in  a 
commercial  education,  particularly  of  a  public 
nature. 

Recent  advertising  literature  has  been  receiv- 
ed from  the  following  : 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Business  College;  The  Yale 
Bus'ness  College,  New  Haven.  Conn.;  Laur- 
ium.  Mich.,  Commercial  School;  Thompson's 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  Business  School;  Remington 
Typewrite  Co..  New  York  City;  Taylor  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Spencerian  Business  Col- 
lege. Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Iven  HitloH,  New  York 
City;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute; 
Bryant  t^  Strattou  Business  College,  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.;  R.  O.  Welting.  Coudersport,  Pa.: 
The  Commercial  Record,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Man- 
chesterCollege,  North  Manchester,  Ind.;  (Jregg 
School  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Chi- 
cago. 111.:  The  Shorthand  Society,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York;  Journal  of  Education.  Boston, 
Mass.;  The  Stenotype  Press,  Indianapolis  Ind.; 
Georgia  Normal  C'oUegeand  Business  Institute. 
Douglas,  Ga.;  Rider- Moore  &  Stewart  School. 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Pierce  School.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Duff's  College.  Pittsburg.  Pa.:  C.  W. 
Jones,  Brockton.  Mass. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Burroughs  Business 
Practice  Hand  Book,  by  J.  C.  Walker,  published 
by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  school 
and  college  edition,  is  before  us  in  the  form  of 
a  64  page  covered  booklet,  profusely  illustrated 
with  tables  showing  the  work  done  by  the  .Vdd- 
ing  Machine.  It  is  invaluable  to  any  school 
giving  instructions  on  this  machine.  "The  price 
is  not  stated;  the  value,  however,  is  greater  than 
its  cost. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PART  I    WHICH    APPEARED    IN 
THE  FEB.  ISSUE. 

Mabel  Graves,  the  daughter  of  a  Wall  Street 
speculator,  had  been  broujjht  up,  to  the  age  of 
elgrhteen.  in  luxury  and  given  an  education  to 
tit  her  for  the  life  of  fashionable  society,  but 
fortunately  in  early  life  had  received  excellent 
training  in  one  of  the  best  convent  scho<  Is  of 
the  city.  On  the  eve  of  her  graduation  her  fa- 
ther commits  suicide,  being  ruined  by  a  Wall 
Street  crash.  The  family  is  left  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  money,  and  the  girl  tinds  it 
necessary  to  earn  her  own  living.  By  the  ad- 
vice ot  friends  she  takes  up  the  study  of  stenog- 
raphy in  one  of  the  schools  which  emplo>*s  high 
priced  solicitors  and  cheap  teachers.  The  in- 
struction is  poor,  the  girl's  own  preparation  im- 
perfect and  the  result  is  a  very  indifferent  sten- 
ographer and  typist.  Her  first  position  she 
manages  to  keep  but  the  pay  is  very  small. 
Taking  a  better  paying  position  in  one  of  the 
"Big  Efficiency  Othces"  where  stenographers 
are  driven  at  the  highest  pressure,  her  imperfect 
typewriting— half  touch,  half  sight,  makes  her  a 
nerve  wreck  and  she  goes  tn  pieces  antl  has  to 
give  up  the  place.  After  a  short  period  of  rest 
she  gets  another  position  in  a  great  down 
town  manufactury  where  she  seems  to  be  able 
to  hold  lier  position  when  a  tire  horror  causing 
frightful  loss  of  life  among  the  operators  and 
from,  which  she  narrowly  escapes  with  her  life, 
finishes  the  wreck  of  her  nerves  and  her  career 
as  a  stenographer  and  typist.  Tne  girl  is  in- 
deed Down  in  the  Depths.  The  second  part  of 
the  story  tells  more  cheerful  things. 

PART  II. 
Up  Out  of  the  Depths. 

MAKINt;   A    FRESH  START. 

It  was  three  months  before  Mabel  Graves 
again  took  up  the  burden  of  making  a  living. 
For  weeks  the  girl  could  only  sleep  by  fits  and 
starts,  awakening  at  short  intervals  with  a 
scream,  for  the  dreadful  visions  of  those  horrible 
hurtling  human  beings  leaping  out  through  the 
smoke  and  flame  to  their  death,  on  the  cruel 
stones  a  hundred  feet  below  haunted  her  vision, 
and  her  shattered  nerves,  already  badly  demor- 
alized, were  slow  to  come  back  to  normal  tone. 
But  youth  is  resilient  and  in  due  course  of  time 
she  was  again  able  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  spend 
a  few  hours  in  the  open  parks  where  she  slowly 
regained  her  strength.  The  long  period  of  ill- 
ness, however,  had  made  woeful  inroads  on  the 
little  store  of  money  in  the  bank  ;  for  the  firm 
which  employed  her  had  gone  into  hopeless 
bankruptcy,  and  could  not  even  pay  the  week's 
salary  that  was  due  her  on  the  night  of  the  Rec- 
tangle Fire,  and  the  doctor  said,  "You  must  pos- 
itively do  no  more  stenography  or  typewriting 
for  at  least  a  year,"  and  "he  added,  "I  very 
strongly  advise  you  to  get  into  some  other  busi- 
ness. It  takes  too  much  of  your  nerve  force  for 
one  thing,  and  you  are  not  well  enough  educat- 
ed along  practical  lines  to  get  into  the  higher 
class  of  stenographers  who  are  not  worked  so 
hard  and  who  get  much  better  pay."  But  said 
the  girl  to  herself  ;  "I  must  live.  I  must  earn 
money."  The  mother  was  a  helpless  kind  of 
woman,  she  kept  house  in  a  slip-shod  manner, 
for  she  had  never  had  much  training,  and  the 
two  little  boys  were  too  young  to  be  of  any 
help.  They  were  not  of  the  sturdy  stock  that 
knocks  about  the  streets  of  a  big  city  and  picks 
up  money  selling  newspapers,  or  blacking 
boots,  or  running  errands.  You  see  they  had 
been  brought  up  until  the  past  two  years,  as  the 
curled  darlings  of  rich  society  people  and  they 
were  about  as  helpless  now  among  the  street 
boys  of  the  great  city  as  two  canary  birds  would 
be  among  a  concourse  of   eagles,  hawks,   and 


rooks.  So  the  girl  began  to  think  anxiously  of 
some  other  employment.  Now,  a  favorite  spot 
of  her  convalencence  had  been  Stuyvesant 
Park,  off  18th  .Street,  which  she  could  reach  un- 
aided and  in  whose  quiet  her  shattered  nerves 
found  ease.  And  here  one  day  another  girl  of 
about  her  own  age  sat  down  on  the  same  bench 
to  rest  and  two  pair  of  friendly  girl's  eyes  Bash- 
ed greeting  and  two  smiles.  Mabel's  rather  faint 
and  hesitating  the  other  girl's  bright  anil  cheery, 
broke  out  like  sunlight  and  in  a  moment  they 
were  friends  for  life.  For  friendship  like  love 
sometimes  comes  like  lightning,  "Gee!  said 
the  new  girl,  a  chunky  well  developed  East  side 
beauty,  with  dancing  black  eyes  and  wavy  ebon 
hair,  "■^'ou've  been  sick,  ain't  you?"  "Yes," 
said  Mabel,  "I  was  in  the  Rectangle  Fire  and  it 
almost  broke  my  heart,  what  I  saw  there,  and  it 
has  left  me  all  nerves  and  weak  as  a  child."  "My 
Gawd!  was  you  one  of  that  push  locked  into 
that  rat  trap  to  be  roasted  or  smashed  on  the 
cobbles?  I  hope  they  go  to  hell,  those  Rec- 
tangle fellows,  don't  you  ?  Xo  wonder  your 
nerves  are  on  the  razzle-dazzle  and  your  com- 
plexion all  to  the  lily  white,  you  poor  kid.  Was 
you  a  shirt  waist  rusher?  And  how'd  you  get 
out?"  burst  from  the  new  girl.  "No",  said 
Mabel,  "I  was  a  stonographer  and  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  out  but  I  got  to  the  roof  some  way 
and  I  saw  them  jumping  and  it  was  awful  and  I 
fainted  1  guess,  and  now  the  doctor  says  I 
mustn't  try  to  do  shorthand  for  a  year  anyway 
and  better  never  for  I'm  not  first  class  and,  oh 
dear!  1  don't  know  what  to  do  for  I  iiinst  get 
to  work  for  our  money's  most  all  gone."  "Well, 
now  you  sure  are  up  against  it  good  and  plen- 
ty, arn't  you?"  said  the  new  girl.  "I  tried  to 
be  a  stenog.  meself  once  but  the  pothooks  and 
rtv  specks  and  curlicues  gave  me  the  fantods 
and  I  used  to  wake  up  nights  ah  aye-ee-ing  and 
oh-oo-ing  till  I  nearly  went  dotty  and  the  other 
kids,  there's  five  of  us.  threw  shoes  at  me.  And 
say!  That  typewriter  did  art  scandlous  and  I 
couldn't  learn  to  play  even  rag  time  on  it  to 
say  nothin'  about  church  music,  and  one  day 
the  boss  of  the  school  called  me  into  the  office 
and  he  says,  says  he,  'Miss  Bond,'  Laura  Bond's 
my  name.  What's  yours  ?  Mabel  Graves? 
Well,  that's  a  good  name  too,  only  no  graves 
for  us  yet  awhile.  What!  'Miss  Bond',  he  says, 
'your  teacher  reports  that  you  seem  utterly  un- 
able to  grasp  the  vowel  scheme.'  'Yes,  that's 
right,  I  don't  get'em'  says  I,  'And  that  you  fail 
to  comprehend  the  hooks,  el,  ar,  ef  and  en,  as 
well  as  shun.'  Says  I,  'It's  get  the  hooks  for  me 
all  right,  all  right  '  'And  that  your  typewriting  is 
worse  than  your  shorthand.'  *Sbe's  a  mind 
reader,'  1  says,  'My  printing  sure  is  all  to  the 
merry,  and  it  gets  funnier  every  day.'  *.Vjss 
i?ODd,' says  he  very  solemn  like.  'I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  taking  any  more  of  your  money,  and  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  seek  some  other  line  of  ef- 
fort in  which  to  display  your  talent.'  He  said  it 
very  distinct  and  impressive  like  and  when  he 
said  my  /jionei- wasn't  good  with  him  I  knew  I 
was  /f  with  a  capital  I,  'cause  he  wasn't  going 
round  saying  'Nay,  Nay,  Pauline!'  when  the 
4lucats  was  offered  him.  Not  any,  he  was  not. 
So  I  picked  up  my  little  feet  and  went  home  to 
mamma.  And  now  I'm  head  sheets  and  shirts 
up  to  Oldman's  and  I  weep  no  bitter  weeps  over 
tjie  pothook  game  I  couldn't  play.  Not  «je! 
I  don't  put  on  as  much  style  as  the  'tap,  tap 
girls'  but  it's  not  so  worse  working  for  folks  like 
Oldman's.  Thev're  mighty  white  to  the  help 
and  I  get  my  little  old  twelve  every  Saturday 
night  and  I'm  only  a  basement  saleslady." 

When  Mabel  (iraves  could  get  a  word  in  edge- 
ways of  the  torrent  of  breezy  English  with 
which  Miss  Bond  was  so  amply  provided  she 
asked:  "Who  is  Oldman  and  what  do  you  mean 
by  saying  you're  head  sheets  and  shirts?" 
"Why  Oldman's  is  the  swell  department  store 
of  the  city  and  I'm  head  saleslady  on  standard 
cottons,  sheeting,  and  shirting,"  said  Miss 
Bond,  vigorously  nodding  her  shapely  head. 
"Say!"  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up  in  high  ex- 
citement. "Why  don't  joti  try  for  a  job  with 
Oldman's  if  you've  got  to  give  up  pounding  the 
keyboard?" 

Oldman's  was  a  big  department  store,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest. 
When  Mabel  Graves  proposed  the  idea  of  try- 
ing for  a  position  behind  the  counter  in  Old- 
mans  to  her  mother  the  good  lady  was  horrified, 
for  she  had  never  fully  given  up  the  idea  of 
getting  back  into  the  same  society  thfey  had  oc- 


cupied before  the  wreck,  although  that  society 
had  given  them  the  cold  shoulder  very  prompt- 
ly after  Graves  went  down  in  the  Wall  Street 
crash  that  ruined  so  many.  But  there  was  good 
stuff  in  this  girl  Mabel,  handicapped  as  she  was 
by  poor  preparation,  and  so,  one  day,  she  went 
down  to  Oldman's  and  applied  for  a  position  as 
sales-girl.  Said  her  friend.  "Don't  put  on  any 
glad  rags  when  you  apply  for  a  job  down  there. 
They  won't  stand  for  any  chorus  girl  hair,  or 
brass  jewelry,  or  silk  petticoats,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  It  is  just  plain  black  and  white  for  us 
in  summer  and  plain  black  in  winter,  with  col- 
lars and  cuffs,  and  they  have  got  to  be  white, 
too." 

A  sturdy  blue-eyed  German  took  one  good 
look  at  the  girl,  asked  her  to  give  a  reference 
and  then  said,  "We  will  put  you  on  for  the 
Christmas  holiday  trade,  which  will  begin  the 
first  of  December.  If  you  make  good,  probably 
we  will  keep  you."  And  when  December 
came  arounil  sure  enough,  she  received  a  notice 
from  Mr.  S  e  i  g  e  1,  who  had  charge  of  the 
hiring  of  help,  telling  her  to  report  Monday 
morning,  and  when  she  did  so  she  was  assigned 
to  a  department  downstairs  where  they  sold 
side  combs  and  brushes  of  the  cheaper  ciualities, 
together  with  belt  buckles,  shoe  buckles,  and  I 
don't  know  what  all,  of  that  kind.  It  was  in  the 
basement  where  they  put  most  of  the  beginners 
and  the  girls  down  there  were  not  of  the  best 
class  of  help.  They  were  mostly  extras  taken 
on  for  the  Christmas  holiday  trade,  under  the 
ilirection  of  skilled  saleswomen  who  knew  their 
business  and  tried  to  put  them  through  their 
paces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  effi- 
cient sales-girls. 

Now  Oldman's  was  a  rather  unusual  depart- 
ment store.  Its  owner  was  a  man  of  high  per- 
sonal character  who  had  built  up  arouiul  him  an 
efficient  force  which  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  great  establishment  which 
paid  as  high  wages  as  was  paid  by  any  other 
department  store,  and  in  addition  to  these 
wages  a  small  per  cent  of  commission  on  all 
sales  made.  The  first  day's  work  was  confusing 
and  wearisome  to  the  girl  who  had  not  yet  fully 
regained  mental  or  bodily  strength,  but  there 
was  an  element  of  interest  about  the  business 
that  she  had  never  felt  while  acting  as  a  stenog- 
rapher and  typist.  You  see  in  that  profession 
she  was  handicapped  by  insufficient  education 
to  begin  with,  and  poor  instruction  in  the  art  of 
typewriting  besides.  Here,  as  the  days  passed 
by,  she  began  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the 
varied  types  of  humanity  which  came  to  the 
great  store, and  she  was  a  lady, her  education  had 
been  that  of  a  young  woman  who  was  to  enter  the 
best  society,  those  things  count  in  a  salesman, 
don't  forget  it.  The  more  of  a  gentleman,  the  more 
of  a  lady,  the  more  refinement,  the  moreof  char- 
acteryou  have,the  bettersalesman  you  will  make, 
if  behind  ityou  haveconimon  sense, intelligence, 
and  above  all  the  spirit  which  sees  something 
attractive  in  the  selling  of  goods. 

This  girl  had  good  stuff  in  her,  all  it 
needed  was  development  and  develop- 
ment came  in  the  big  department  store;  for 
when  the  first  week  came  to  a  close  and  Mahel 
Graves  got  her  pay  envelope. besides  the  S8,  her 
wages  to  begin  with,  there  was  82.00  extra  for 
commission  on  her  week's  sales,  the  largest 
commission  paid  any  of  the  new  girls,  many  of 
whom  were  too  densely  stupid  to  make  any  sug- 
gestions to  a  would-be  purchaser,  or  even  to  find 
the  goods  the  purchaser  wished  to  examine.  It 
was  desperately  hard  work  during  the  holiday 
rush,  but  never  did  she  draw  less  than  S2. 00  a 
week  extra  in  commission,  and  when  the  season 
was  o\'er  and  the  long  line  of  extras  began  to  get 
the  final  notice  that  they  need  not  come  back 
after  the  first  of  January.  Mabel  Graves  failed  to 
get  a  notice.  And  when  she  reported  the  next 
Monday  morning,  Mr.  Somers,  the  Hoor  walker, 
said,  "Miss  Graves  we  are  going  to  put  you  onto 
one  of  the  counters  in  the  big  while  goods 
sale." 

The  big  white  goods  sale  always  follows  the 
Christmas  holidays.  It  was  a  little  better  class 
of,work  though  Miss  Graves  was  only  in  the 
cheap  muslin  department.  There  was  at  least 
some  Pleasure  and  inspiration  in  showing  the 
dainty  lace-trimmed  muslin  wear,  even  if  is 
wasn't  of  the  very  highest  iiuality.  Oldman't 
never  dealt  in  the  cheapest  trash  and  the  little 
commission  helped  make  the  day's  work  inspir- 
ing, and  Mabel  Graves,  mind  you,  had  been  one 
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of  the  popular  girls  in  school.  If  you  are  popu- 
lar in  school  you  will  be  popular  in  the  store, 
and  the  other  clerks  liked  her  and  the  tioor 
walker  looked  approvingly  on  her  neat  liress, 
and  faultless  personal  appearance.  As  I  have 
said  before  she  was  not  a  beauty,  but  she  was  a 
wholesome  looking  girl  with  chestnut  hair  and 
grey  eyes,  and  good  teeth,  and  she  always 
looked  neat  and  clean  and  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  show  goods  and  make  suggestions  to 
buyers.  That  kind  of  clerk  always  makes  sales 
and  in  a  little  while  customers  will  hunt  her  out, 
to  be  waited  upon. 

The  pay  envelope  throuKh  the  white  sale  rose 
to  $1  a  a  week  for  the  wages  had  been  advanced 
a  dollar  when  she  moved  up  froff  the  basement. 
S:!.0O  a  week  extra  came  from  the  commissions. 
About  tliat  time  Miss  Feinberg  the  buyer  for 
the  white  goods  department  came  in  one  day 
and  said,  "I  want  a  girl  to  go  down  with  me  to 
the  Baker  Underwear  Co.,  on  Green  street,  and 
help  me  make  some  selections  there.  I  would 
take  Miss  Baxter,  but  Miss  Baxter  is  out  with  a 
bad  sure  throat,  who  can  I  have,  Mr.  Somers?" 
Mr.  Somers  said.  Miss  Graves  seems  to  be  a  very 
intelligent  young  woman,  her  father  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  rich  man  before  he  went  to  smash 
in  Wall  St.,  and  she  knows  what  good  under- 
wear is  so  perhaps  you  had  bettei  take  her." 
And  .Miss  Feinberg  ciid,  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Mabel  Graves'  experience  as  buyer. 

The  keen  young  Jewess.  Miss  Feinberg,  was 
an  expert  in  making  selections  and  the  work 
with  her  was  only  that  of  an  assistant,  but  it  was 
the  entering  wedge  to  what  afterwards  proved 
very  profitable  employment  to  the  young 
girl.  For  Miss  Feinberg  found  that  Miss 
Graves  knew  something  about  tine  goods, 
that  she  was  intelligent,  and  that  she  was  eager 
to  learn  and  it  came  to  be  quite  a  common  thing 
for  Miss  Feinberg  to  take  Miss  Graves  along 
when  she  went  to  the  manufacturers  of  shirt 
waists,  skirts,  and  all  kinds  of  feminine  wear 
which  lay  within  her  province.  Six  months 
later  .Mabel  Graves  had  an  offer  from  one  of 
these  great  manufacturers  to  go  down  there  and 
take  a  position  as  inspector  of  finished  gar- 
ments, at  S14,00  a  week.  She  was  now  drawing 
with  her  commission  a  little  over  $12.00  at  Old- 
man's.  She  thought  the  matter  over.  The  man 
who  wished  to  engage  her  said:  "We  will  not 
keep  you  at  S14.00  a  week,  all  your  life,  you 
will  make  more  money,  you  can  rise  to  Sao.OU 
a  week  if  you  get  to  be  inspector  of  our  finest 
garments."  And  so  she  went  to  the  blue-eyed 
German,  Mr.  Seiber.  and  told  Mr.  Seiber, 
all  about  it,  and  asked  his  advice  about 
takin;.'  the  position,  and  Mr.  Seiber,  good 
German  that  he  was  and  gentleman  too,  was 
highly  pleased  to  think  that  the  young  woman 
should  come  to  him  and  ask  him  for  advice,  for 
he  knew  that  nine  girls  out  of  ten  would  instant- 
ly accept  the  proposition  of  that  man.  Mr. 
Seiber  said,  "How  long  have  you  to  think  of 
this  matter?"  "Oh."  she  said,  "I  must  let  them 
know  this  week."  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Seiber, 
"I  wish  to  talk  with  Mr.  Somers,  and  with  Miss 
Feinberg,  and  you  come  to  me  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  do."  The  next  morning  she 
waited  on  Mr.  Seiber  and  he  said,  "Miss  Graves 
you  come  with  me,  I  wish  to  have  you  talk  with 
Mr.  Zellar,  the  general  manager."  Mr.  Zellar 
was  a  keen-eyed,  hatchet-faced  looking  man 
who  was  seldom  seen  about  the  great  depart- 
ment store,  but  whose  nervous  capable 
hands  pressed  all  the  levers  that  kept 
the  great  machine  at  his  high  state  of 
efficiency.  He  was  a  quiet  man  too,  and  his 
voice  was  gentle  as  he  told  Miss  Graves  to 
be  seated.  Then  he  said,  "Now  Miss  Graves.  I 
know  all  about  yourcase.  I  know  that  you  wish 
to  make  all  the  money  you  can,  and  that  you 
have  good  use  to  put  it  to.  and  I  want  you  to  do 
what  is  best  for  your  own  interest.  We  have  a 
regular  course  through  which  we  put  oursales- 
women.  Not  one  in  live  of  them  is  capable  of 
rising  above  the  ability  to  sell  goods  over  the 
counter  more  or  less  well.  Perhaps  one  in  five 
may  develop  the  ability  to  manage  a  depart- 
ment, which  means  buy  goods  for  that  depart- 
ment as  well  as  look  after  its  sales.  You  will 
not  get  any  larger  salary  with  us  at  present,  but 
Miss  Feinberg  speaks  highly  of  your  capacity  to 
know  first-class  goods  when  you  see  them,  and 
to  judge  of  materials,  and  Mr.  Somers  says  you 


have  tiie  faculty  of  pleasing  customers  and 
making  sales.  Now  Miss  (iraves,  if  you  go  with 
this  big  manufacturing  house  you  will  make 
more  money  this  year,  and  perhaps  next  year, 
than  you  will  with  us.  but  if  you  can  develop,  as 
I  think  you  can.  there  is  a  good  deal  mure  money 
in  working  for  the  house  of  Oldman's  than  there 
is  for  any  manufacturer  in  this  big  city.  Do  you 
know.  Miss  Graves,  that  we  have  ladies  in  our 
employ  who  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  first  cabin 
of  the  Lusitania,  or  Olympic,  three  or  four  times 
a  year  to  buy  laces,  and  silks,  and  satins,  and 
other  things  in  London,  and  Paris,  and  Berlin, 
and  in  Florence,  and  all  the  trades  centers  of 
Kurope,  and  who  draw  salaries  of  five  Bgures? 
Think  the  matter  over  Miss  Graves.  I  don't 
say  that  you  will  ever  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  that 
you  will  ever  draw  a  salary  of  five  figures,  but 
others  have  done  it  with  no  better  appearance  at 
the  start  than  you  have  and  1  am  sure  that  it  is 
worth  making  the  effort.  I  will  be  glad  to  help 
you,  and  will  give  you  some  books  that  will  be 
of  help,  and  will  see  that  you  get  such  instruc- 
tions as  we  can  give  along  the  line  of  manufac- 
ture,  for  it  takes  some  stuily  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful buyer  and  manager  of  a  department. 

A   WORD    ABOUT  TRIALS  AND  TE.MPTATIO.NS 

Much  is  written  about  the  hardships  of  depart- 
ment store  workers.  If  1  were  writing  for  effect 
instead  of  telling  a  true  story,  for  all  of  my 
stories  which  have  been  contributed  to  The 
Business  Kducator,  have  a  large  sub-stra- 
tum of  fact  under  the  surface,  I  could  work  up 
quite  a  thrilling  tale  about  Mabel  (iraves' ex- 
perience in  a  department  store.  I  could  bring 
in  the  usual  villianous  tloor-walker,  going  about 
like  a  raging  lion,  seeking  sales-girls  to  devour. 
I  could  have  her  repulse  him  scornfully,  as  all 
the  heroines  in  the  department  store  novels  do. 
1  could  have  him  persecute  her,  and  accuse  her 
of  stealing  the  office  safe,  and  pawning  it  to  buy 
jewelry.  I  could  even  have  the  low  ilown  cuss 
secretly  put  that  office  into  the  pocket  of  her 
rain-coat  in  the  dressing  room,  and  then  call  in 
a  detective  and,  finding  it  there,  send  her  to 
prison  as  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  sent  one  of  his 
girls,  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  combination 
Sunday-school-and-blood-and- thunder  novels 
which  made  that  distinguished  author  so  popu- 
lar. I  could  have  a  lot  of  things  happen  to  Ma- 
bel Graves,  but  none  of  them  did. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  quite  sceptical 
about  these  things  happening  in  any  well  regu- 
lated department  stores  in  any  city,  with  which 
I  have  acquaintance,  including.  New,  York. 
Chicago.  Boston,  and  other  villages  where  I 
have  spent  some  time.  Of  course,  it  depenils  a 
good  deal  on  the  management  of  the  store,  but 
most  rtoor-walkers  are  chosen  because  they  are 
gentlemen,  not  merely  good-lookers:  it  takes  a 
man  who  has  more  than  looks  to  preside  over  a 
Hoor  in  such  stores,  and  when  he  has  finished 
the  day's  work,  he  has  seen  enough  of  the  sales- 
girls and  their  ways,  to  be  willing  to  go  some- 
where else  if  he  wants  a  lady  companion  for  the 
evening.  More  than  that,  my  experience  with 
business  men  generally  has  been,  that  they  are 
not  libertines,  that  very  few  of  them  desire  to 
ruin  voung  girls  and  that  the  self-respecting, 
lady-like,  pure-minded,  young  woman,  is  as 
safe  in  their  employ  as  she  would  be  in  any 
place  unless  it  were  feasible  to  keep  her  lockeil 
up  in  a  man-proof  receptacle  with  cotton  batting 
wrapped  about  her  to  protect  her  from  contact 
with  even  the  smooth  surface  of  the  receptacle. 
And  you  girls  who  read  this  article  wouldn't 
want  to  be  kept  that  way.  would  you? 
Especially  are  girls  safe  in  the  best  ilepartment 
stores  and  big  business  houses  of  the  country. 
The  girl  is  in  far  more  danger  in  some  two-for- 
a  cent  law  office,  or  similar  establishment, 
where  the  boss  has  nothing  to  do  and  the 
stenographer  has  to  help  him  do  it,  than  she  is 
in  one  of  the  great  hives  of  human  industry, 
where  everybody  is  working  hard  for  success 
and  reaily  enough  for  a  quiet  evening  at  home 
when  the  day's  work  is  over. 

In  the  tirst-class  establishments  of  thiscouu- 
try,  like  Marshall  Field,  Chicago,  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  many  others  I 
could  mention,  the  help  is  treated  with  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  and  is  encouraged  in  every 
way  to  make  itself  more  capable.  Some  of 
these  great  department  stores  maintain  regular 
schools  where  cash  girls  and  boys,  errand  boys. 


and  the  like,  who  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
publicschools  with  too  little  education  to  make 
them  valuable  workers  are  given  instruction. 
Oldman's  had  skilled  demonstrators  of  sales- 
manship, who  gave  expert  instruction  to  such 
as  were  willing  to  attend. the  classes.  Experts 
in  silks,  and  velvets,  and  laces,  in  gloves,  and 
woolens,  and  cottons,  explained  the  warp  and 
woof  and  fiber  of  these  articles  of  merchandise, 
and  Mabel  Graves  became  one  of  the  most 
earnest  students,  for  her  experience  with  Miss 
F'einberg  had  shown  her  the  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge along  these  lines  if  she  was  to  reach  any- 
thing higher  than  the  ordinary  sales-girl's  po- 
sition. 

THE  COMING   OF  OPPORTUNITY 

It  was  two  years  in  tlie  ranks  at  Oldman's  and 
the  girl  was  twenty-one,  before  there  came  any 
decided  advance,  but  the  salary  with  commis- 
sion for  the  past  year  had  averaged  more  than 
S16.00  a  week  for  she  was  now  up  in  the  Cloaks 
and  Suits,  at  Oldman's  where  ladies  drove  up  in 
their  limousines  with  liveried  drivers,  and  foot- 
men ;to  open  the  door.  There  were  imported 
suits  from  Poole,  of  Lonilnn,  and  Worth  and 
Poiret,  of  Paris,  tliat  ran  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
dollars  and  the  commission  of  the  girl  raised 
hA- salary  to  a  generous  tigure.  And  then,  one 
day,  opportunity  came,  as  it  does  to  everybody 
who  makes  himself  lit  to  grasp  opportunity 
when  it  does  come.  Miss  Reaves,  the  foreign 
buyer  wanted  to  take  some  one  with  her  for  a 
helper  on  a  foreign  trip  and  Miss  Feinberg,good 
friend  that  she  was,  said  to  Miss  Reaves,  "For 
foreign  buying  you  take  Mabel  Graves,  she  has 
been  with  me  so  she  knows  all  about  domestic 
fine  goods,  and  she  won't  be  fooled  by  any  of 
those  foreign  sharps.  So  she  went  across  the 
Atlantic  in  one  of  the  great  ocean  greyhounds 
and  the  girl  made  her  first  venture  into  the 
foreign  Held  of  purchase.  The  Graves  family 
now  living  comfortably  on  her  salary,  which 
with  commission  amounted  to  nearly  Sas  a 
week. 

UP  OUT    OF  THE    DEPTHS 

All  this  happened  ten  years  ago  and  a  good 
deal  of  water  has  run  under  the  bridge  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Oldman  is  dead  leaving  his 
magnificent  collection  of  pictures  to  the  city 
which  gave  him  his  millions|in  return  for  first- 
class  dry  goods.  The  great  business  house  still 
continues  under  the  same  management.  Old- 
man  did  more  to  establish  etiiciency  than  all  the 
s.r.s<e/MS  in  creation,  for  he  made  his  help  his 
family.  It  was  the  only  family  he  had,  for  this 
rare  genius,  this  lover  of  works  of  art,  never 
married,  and  he  gavelto  his  help,whose;exertion 
brought  him  more  than  thirty  million  dollars, 
much  thought  forctheir  comfort,  and  they  were 
remembered  generously  in  his  will  only  re- 
cently probated.  Mabel  Graves  is  still  with  Old- 
man's  and  is  one  of  the  most  expert  buyers  for 
the  great  house.  Slie  crosses  the  Atlantic  three 
or  four  times  a  year  to  purchase  the  choice 
products  of  the  lace  makers  of  Ireland,  France 
and  Italy.  The  silks  from  the  two  latter  coun- 
tries, the  velvets  from  Genoa,  the  broadcloths 
of  England,  and  the  tine  products  of  the  great 
city  of  Paris,  center  of  the  glove  industry. 

They  say  that  Miss  Graves  has  an  unerring 
eye  to  detect  any  kind  of  imposture;  or  any 
slighting  of  weave  or  texture.  And,  now  I  atn 
told  that  1U14  will  see  lier  take  a  journey  into 
the  Far  East,  to  bring  back  some  of  the  marvel- 
ous silk,  gold  and  brocades  of  China,  Japan  and 
the  Orient.  Mabel  (iraves  is  thirty  years  old,  or 
thereabouts.  She  lives,  when  at  home,  with  her 
mother  in  a  comfortable  cottage  .at  Mount 
\ernon,  and  the  two  boys  have  been  given  a 
good  education  out  of  the  earnings  of  this 
young  girl  who  at  Hrst  made  such  a  tailure.  (_)ne 
of  the  boys  is  at  Exter  getting  ready  to  enter 
Harvard,  for  he  had  the  mind  of  the  scholar. 
The  other  graduated  last  spring  at  one  of  the 
best  of  the  New  York  business  schools  and  has 
chargeof  the  Express  Department  of  the  ship- 
ping room  at  Oldman's.  where  he  is  learning 
the  business  from  the  ground  up.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mabel  (iraves'  salary  is,  it  has  prob- 
ably not  yet  reached  five  figures,  but  it  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  that  of  any  female  court  re- 
porter in  this  or  any  other  country.  And  the 
stately  lady,  richly  but  plainly  dressed,  who 
travels  in  the  best  company  on  the  finest  ocean 
liners,  and  20th  century  limited   parlor  trains, 
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iind  who  stops  at  the  the  best  hotels  ()f  America 
and  Europe,  bears  Uttle  resemblance  to  the 
hysterical,  nerve  shattered  wreck  who  g:ave  up 
stenography  after  her  experience  in  the  effici- 
ency office,  and  at  the  Rectang:le  fire. 

Mabel  Graves  is  still  Mabel  Graves,  bnt  that  is 
her  own  fault,  for  several  extremely  Kood  men. 
including  file  blue-eyed  German  manager,  Mr. 
Seigel,  have  given  her  opportunity  to  change 
that  name.  Now  1  believe  in  girls  changing 
their  names  but  there  is  nothing  compulsory 
about  it.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  girl  to  reach 
the  age  of  30  aD<l  still  have  hopes,  and  it  is  a 
good  deal  better  to  doit  than  it  is  to  be  in  a 
rush  and  marry  the  first  thing  in  trousers  who 
brings  her  candy,  and  takes  her  to  theatres,  with 
money  that  his  father  gave  him,  or  that  he  bor- 
rowed of  his  grown  up  sisters,  or  that  his  mother 
slipped  him  on  the  sly.  There  are  worse  things 
than  re,iching  the  age  of  30  without  being  at- 
taclied  too  .strongly  to  something  of  the  mascu- 
line gender.  It  is  easier  to  get  a  man  than  to 
get  rid  of  him.  If  you  get  the  right  one  it  is  all 
right,  bnt  there  are  a  good  many  blanks  in  the 
lottery  of  masculine  selection  as  well  as  an  oc- 
casional one  among  the  gentler  sex. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE    STORY 

Girl  reader  of  mine,  do  not  get  the  notion 
that  every  girl  can  make  a  successful  buyer. 
That  is  not  the  moral  of  this  little  story  of  real 
life,  the  true  lesson  of  the  story  is  this  :  If  you 
are  going  into  stenography  or  typewriting  and 
expect  to  read)  a  high  rank  in  that  profession, 
you  must  not  be  handicapped  Ijy  poor  prepara- 
tion and  inefficient  and  faulty  instruction.  The 
best  preparation  comes  from  a  foundation 
of  good  English  to  begin  with.  Fortify  this 
foundation  with  plenty  of  intelligent  reading  of 
good  literature,  good  newspaper  editorials  on 
business,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your 
shorthand  principles,  and  two  or  three  hundre<l 
gramologues  in  common  use.  Then  back  up 
this  preparation  with  thorough  clrill  in  touch 
typewriting,  the  only  system  worth  teaching  in 
this  day  of  high  nerve  tension,  and  you  may 
tiope  for  success  in  the  higher  ranks  of  stenog- 
raphy where  the  work  is  less  ditlicult  and  the 
pay  much  larger  than  in  the  ranks  of  common 
commercial  shorthand  writers.  But  there  is 
more  to  the  story  than  that.  It  does  not  follow 
because  you  are  a  failure  in  the  line  of  stenog- 
raphy or  ill  aii.v  othi-r  litif  that  you  must 
necessarily  be  a  failure  in  ej-errtliiiin.  Grant 
made  an  awful  Hzzle  as  a  tanner,  as  a  store 
keeper,  even  as  a  farmer,  but  he  did  pretty  well 
when  it  came  to  putting  down  The  Kebellion. 

Artiattr  lEttgroHatttQ 

And  Penmanship  Display  Specimens 
Sstimatra  an  Siplamaa  anb  Engraning 
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Mr.  Hausom's  Lessons 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a 
number  of  sample  correspondence  lessons  from 
the  Hausom  Correspondence  School,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  L.  H.  Hausom,  proprietor.  Mr.  Hau- 
som gives  all  copies  fresh  from  his  own  pen, 
which  he  swings  with  exceptional  grace  and 
dash  and  delicacy.  The  instructions  that  he 
gives  in  connection  with  the  lessons  are  un- 
usually explicit,  thorough  and  plain,  so  that  the 
home  student  cannot  help  but  catch  his  mean- 
ing. Mr.  Hausom  has  studied  penmanship  quite 
as  deeply  as  anyone  of  the  present  day,  and  con- 
sequently the  theory  part  of  his  lessons  is  quite 
as  strong  as  the  executive  part.  His  course  is 
much  the  more  thorough  than  that  offered  by 
the  average  persons  giving  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence. 


Ornamental    [= 
Penmanship 

RENE  aUILLAPD, 

Chicago,  111.,  EnJIe- 
wuod  Business  College 

Sends  peciniens  with  self- 

addresseii  postal  to  alK)ve 
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PENMEN,  ARTISTS  AND 
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2     M,.tt..,-s    Lord's   Hraye 

ok  Mll^k^  on  silk  ribbon.  Commercial  Designs  al 
«rcl  llarkini;.  Stndents  delighted  with  onr  Fan 
:i-lii   st>l,-H.     All  copies  pen  written.    Samples  ai 

World's  Correspondence  School  of  Pen  Art 
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Public  School 
Writing 
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SECOND  GRADE  A. 

The  work  outlined  for  this  semester  is  a  re- 
view in  which  all  the  small  letters  and  capitals 
are  used  in  words.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  term 
preparation  is  made  forthe  introiluction  of  pen 
and  ink.  In  order  to  do  the  best  work  in  this 
grade  the  teacher  should  lie  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  work  that  has  been  covered  by  the 
pupil  in  the  preceding  grades  and  should  also 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  work  which  is  to 
follow. 

The  daily  written  work  outside  of  the  formal 
I)enmanship  lesson  should  be  closely  supervis- 
ed. The  best  supervision  is  that  wherein  the 
pupils  maintain  good  eflicient  positions  of  their 
own  free  will. 

Where  this  condition  prevails,  writing  done 
outside  of  the  formal  writing  lesson  is  a  bene- 
licial  factor.  Where  a  good  writing  position  is 
maintained  in  the  writing  classes  there  is  little 
or  no  difiiculty  in  having  it  applied  in  writing 
done  outside. 

In  this  grade  the  writing  arm  may  come  down 
and  rest  on  the  desk  so  long  as  it  does  not  inter 
fere  with  ease  and  smoothness.  Many  pupils 
by  this  time  have  found  the  little  cushion  rest 
just  in  front  of  the  elbow  and  have  learned  to 
use  it.  This  should  be  encouraged,  but  if  it  is 
found  that  the  arms  tend  to  come  down  and  rest 
on  the  desk  in  such  a  manner  that  cramped 
writing  results,  they  should  at  once  be  raided 
from  the  desk  and  the  writing  enlarged  so  as  to 
promote  freedom. 

Pupils  in  this  and  preceding  grades  should 
write  as  small  as  they  can,  writing  freely  and 
well.  If  the  ruled  newspaper  is  used  in  which 
the  lines  are  7-8  inch  apart  the  small  letters  may 
be  considerably  less  than  a  V^  space  high.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  have  an  established  size  to- 
ward which  the  whole  class  should  aim.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  term  it  is  well  to  have  these 
sntall  letters  written  a  full  half  space  high  and 
then  gradually  reduced. 

FIRST  WEEK 

Lesson  One.— Review  the  push  and  pull  and 
the  indirect  and  direct  and  retraced  and  running 
ovals,  writing  them  a  full  space  high.  Use  spe- 
cial care  to  see  that  all  pupils  start  the  term  with 
a  definite  conception  of  the  proper  movement 
and  the  proper  iiosition.  Write  continued  aaa, 
nnn.  mmm,  aaa.  and  ooo  exercises  and  vary  the 
practice  somewhat  by  writing  words  and  sen- 
tences from  the  blackboard. 

SECOND  WEEK 

Lesson  Tii-o.— After  a  few  minutes  practice 
on  the  nnn  exercise,  write  the  words  shown  on 
the  lop  line.  Write  a  line  of  each  word  first, 
then  write  several  lines  of  alternate  words  using 
them  in  sentences. 

THIRD  WEEK 

Lesson  Three.— Write  a  few  lines  of  the 
mmm  exercise  as  a  preliminary,  then  write  the 
words  "now"  and  "mix",  then  use  the  "n"  "w" 
"m"and"x"  in  sentences.  These  sentences 
should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  before  they 
are  written  by  the  class  and  the  class  should  ob- 
serve while  the  teacher  writes  them.  To  hold 
the  attention  while  doing  this  let  the  class  help 
you  compose  the  sentence.  Do  not  tell  them 
what  sentence  you  have  selected  and  they  will 
watch  to  see  what  you  write  at  the  board. 

FOURTH    WEEK 

Lesson  Four— Precede  the  lesson  with  a 
drill  on  the  cccc  and  vv  exercises  then  use  the 
"C"  and  the  "V"  in  sentences. 

FIFTH   WEEK 

Treason  Fire— Precede  the  lesson  with  drills 
im  the  eeee  and  the  sss  exercises.  Then  use  the 
"E"and  the  "S"  in  sentences. 


SIXTH    WEEK 

l.>e8son  .Sij-— Precede  the  lesson  with  drills 
on  the  rrrr  and  the  tttt  exercises.  Lesson  twelve 
for  the  first  B  class  shows  how  this  may  be  done. 
Write  the  woril  "time"  a  number  of  .times  and 
especial  care  in  crossing  the"t";  later  use  the 
"r"  and  "t"  in  sentences. 

SEVENTH   WEEK 

LeseoD  Sei'en- Precede  the  lesson  with 
drill  on  ddd  and  111  exercises.  After  writing  the 
separate  words  on  the  top  line  a  number  of 
imes  use  the  "D"  and  "L"  in  sentences. 

EIGHTH    WEEK 

Lesson  EJglit—Dritl  on  the  hhh  and  bbb 
and  kkk  exercises.  Note  that  the  finishing  part 
of  the  "h"  has  a  little  loop  instead  of  a  dot  or  an 
angle.  Note  that  the  second  down  stroke  of  the 
h  and  k  are  straight  and  parallel  to  the  first 
down  stroke.  After  writing  the  wtirds  a  number 
of  times  use  the  "B",   'H"and  "K"  in  sentences. 

NINTH    WEEK 

/,es.so;2jVjne— Precede  the  le.S8on  with  drill 
on  jjj  and  yyy  exercises.  The  sentences  in  this 
lesson  gives  practice  on  both  of  these  capitals. 

TENTH    WEEK 

T^essoa  I'eii— Precede  the  lesson  with  drill 
on  ggg  and  zzz  exercises  Write  several  sen- 
tences using  these  two  capital  letters. 

ELEVENTH    WEEK 

Lesson  Eleven— Vrecede  the  lesson  by 
practicing  the  ppp,  qqq,  fff  exercises.  In  writ- 
ing the  word  "puff"  try  to  keep  the  two  "F's"  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible  yet  writing  them  freely. 
Later  use  the  "P"  '  F"  and  "Q"  in  sentences. 
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If  these  outlines  have  been  consistently  fol- 
lowed the  class  has  now  had  a  thorough  reivew 
of  all  the  small  letters  and  all  the  capitals,  be- 
sides a  great  deal  of  practice  in  sentence  writing. 
If  it  is  necessary,  a  review  of  tile  figures  should 
now  be  given  before  giving  the  last  four  weeks' 
work  which  consists  of  a  preparation  for  the  in- 
troduction of  pen  and  ink. 

TWELFTH  WEEK 

Leason  rireire— Begin  preparing  for  the 
change  from  suspended  arm  to  arm  rest  move- 
ment. Lay  pencil  and  paper  aside  during  the 
writing  lesson.  Have  pupils  place  elbows  near 
the  corners  of  the  desk,  and  with  the  hands 
lying  fiat,  raise  the  right  hand  slightly 
from  the  desk,  so  that  the  wrist  does 
not  touch.  Let  the  arm  rest  on  the  muscle  in 
front  of  the  elbow.  Now  push  rapidly  back  and 
forth,  stretching  tlie  skin  of  the  forearm.  Prac- 
tice this  at  intervals  of  a  minute  at  first;  later, 
increase  the  time  to  several  minutes.  Those 
who  have  difiiculty  in  grasping  the  idea  of  the 
change,  may  obtain  help  by  rolling  up  their 
sleeves  above  the  elliow  and  letting  the  skin 
stick  to  the  desk. 

THIRTEENTH    WEEK 

ies.soij  r/]ir(ceii— Continue  the  work  lie- 
gun  in  the  twelfth  week.  Practice  closing  the 
hand  as  if  it  were  holding  a  medium-sized  egg; 
if  the  wrist  is  held  flat,  this  will  leave  the  tips  of 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  touching  the  desk. 
The  tips  of  these  fingers  will  then  slip  back  and 
forth  or  rotate  tracing  invisible  ovals  as 
the  arm  revolves  back  and  forth  or  rolls  on 
the  muscles  in  front  of  the  elbow.  Drill 
sepeatedly  on  this  until  the  pupils  can  <lo  it 
properly  without  your  assistance. 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK 

Lesson  Fourteen— Continue  as  in  thir- 
teenth week.  Take  up  the  pencil,  letting  the 
hand  remain  in  the  halfclosed  position  referred 
to.  It  will  now  be  found  that  the  curvature  of 
the  fingers  has  raised  the  pencil  from  the  hol- 
low between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger, 
where  it  has  formerly  been  held,  to  a  point 
crossing  just  in  front  of  the  large  knuckle. 
This  is  readily  attained  by  having  the  class  take 
pencils  in  the  manner  they  are  used  to,  and 
then  illustrating  your  commands  of  Down ! 
Up!  Down!  Up!  etc.,  raise  your  pencils  from 
the  old  position  to  the  new,  and  drop  it  back 
again.  A  few  repeated  efforts  will  do  much. 
Having  attained  this  position,  the  pupils  will 
find  that  the  point  of  the  pencil  and 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  will  all 
three  touch  the  paper.  All  three  will  rotate  in 
the  same  manner,  the  pencil  will  make  visib'e 
ovals,  while  the  third  and  tourfli  fingers  will 
make  invisible  ones.  It  will  also  be  fouml  that 
the  ovals  are  smaller  now  than  heretofore;  how- 
ever, the  ovals  hold  and  should  not  be  made 
less  than  -'4  of  an  inch  in  height  Drill  repeated- 
ly on  this  simple  movement  with  the  pencil  and 
the  arm  in  this  new  position. 

FIFTEENTH    WEEK 

iesson  Fj/teer?- Continue  as  in  fourteenth 
week  and  let  the  pupils  write  their  names  with 
the  arm  stretching  on  the    muscles    of  tlie  fore- 

SIXTEENTH   WEEK 

Lesson  S/.ir(een— Review  some  of  the  les- 
sons written  earlier  in  the  term  and  let  the  pu- 
pils write  them  with  the  arm  pivoted  on  the 
muscles  near  the  elbow. 
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10  E.  NORTH  AVE.  N.  S,  PITTSBURG.  PA. 
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COAST  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
OF  SHOW  CARD   WRITING 

(BV    E.   S,    LAWYER,   PRESIDENT    UK 
THE    COAST    COLLEGE    OF    LET- 
TERrNG,  LOS  ANGELES,   CAL.) 


V= 


-.:^ 


LESSON  NO.  h. 


Bulletin  or  Egyptian  Thick   and  Thin. 


1  consider  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  letters 
to  the  Show  Card  Writer  for  large  work.  If 
there  are  any  sale  cards  to  get  out  or  where  one 
wishes  to  use  large  letters,  such  as  in  banner 
work,  this  alphabet  is  the  easiest  and  most  rap- 
idly made. 

Where  this  letter  has  the  advantage  over  the 
plain  Egyptian,  is  that  one  doesn't  need  to  be 
so  careful  in  keeping  width  of  stroke  the  s:ime. 
A  little  variation  isn't  noticeable. 

This  letter  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Plain  Kgyptian.  using  the  one  stroke  for  the 
thin  part  and  afterward  going  over,  making  a 
second  stroke  for  the  thick. 

The  numerals  that  accompany  this  alphabet 
are  used  more  extensively  than  any  other  style. 
These  forms  may  be  varied  a  great  deal  to  tit 
the  kin<l  of  card  used,  dependingr  of  course  upon 
the  amount  of  space  you  have. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


fi.r  Rural  ('arrler.  CItv  Carrier,  P.  O.  Clerk,  Fourth  Cla 
P.  M.  Hallway  Mall  Clerk.  Dept.  Clerk.  Custom  Honse.  In 
ternal  lievenne  position.  Stenographer  anil  Typewriter, 

tlc-ularsfree.     Ac'hiress. 

CIVIL   SERVICE    CORRESPO.NDENCE  SCHOOL, 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Well  known  Penman,  b.  O.  bmith,  Hartford.  Conn.,  by  W.  D.  Sears, 
Drake  College,  Newark,  N.J. 
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By  A.  P.  Meub,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Commercial  High   School. 


stalilne 


WE  NEED  TEACHERS  J; 


^ean■b  for  the  imsitlon  that  will  jiisi 
tetti'her  eongeiitally  placed  Is  a  teacher  permanent- 
ly plai-ed.  an  advantage  to  both  teacher  and  school. 
NOW  Is  the  time  to  enroll  In  order  to  have  an 
^•arlv  choice  of  the  many  excellent  calls  we  always 
liRve  at  this  season  of  the  year.   No  registration  f*-*-. 

Good  teachers  for  good  schools 

UNION  TEACHERS   BUREAU 

Tribune  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


progressive,  modern 
luwn  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  rapid 
growth  is  assured  and  climatic  conditions  are 
ideal.  Tuition  receipts  last  year  over  $10,000. 
It  will  take  $1000  cash  to  handle  this  deal— 
the  balance  of  $1500  on  terms,     .\ddre8s 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 


part     in 
terest    in 

a  good  school  located  in  a  city  of  20  or  30 
thousand,  by  young  man  graduate  college, 
penmanship  school  and  business  college. 
Experienced  in  teaching,  managing  school 
and  office  work.  Address.  F.  F.,  care  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

A  business  college  located  in  a  town  of 
16.000  inhabitants;  surrounded  by  a  fnne 
farming  community,  (iood  business. 
Terms  reasonable.  Possession  given  right 
away.  First-class  equipment,  \ddress, 
A.  R.  L.,  Care  The  Business  "Educator." 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Commercial  Teacher  Wanted 

Who  is  a  good  penman.  Experi- 
ence not  necessary,  but  must  be  a 
self-starter  and  have  gumption.  A 
good  place  for  a  good  young  man. 
Address,  Pacific  Seaboard,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


located  in  one  of  the 
most  desirable  cities  in  the  entire  Northwest. 
Splendid  enrollment,  up-to-date  equipment 
and  no  competition;  a  money-maker  which 
ill  health  compels  us  to  dispose  of.  Address, 
Golden  West,  care  Business  Educator,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 
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FINE  PENMANSHIP 5*£ 
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By  H.  C.  Rice.  Engrosser,  Easton,  Pa. 


AMBITIOUS  TEACHERS-  ri"  "  k^^"  ««"< 


y  large  portion  of  the 

111  schools  that  employ 

That  the  Principal?  and  Snperlntendents  get  practically  all  of  their  teachers 

ominercia)  Teachers'  Department  of  this  Agency  combines  all  the  advaii- 


many  teachers  In  many  departm 

through  general  agencies!    The 

tages  of  a  special  agency  managed  by  a  specialist  with  the  prestige  of  a  teachers*  agi 

repntatlon  for  enii-leucy  and  fair  dealing.     Send  a  card  for  <»Qr  registration  blank  NOW. 

Interstate  Teachers"  Agency— Commercial  Teachers'  Department 


F.  G.  NICHOLS,  Manager, 


501  503  LIVINGSTON  BUILDING. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


lOOJ 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

WANTED    for   western    posi- 

ions.     Salaries  $600  to  81800 

Better  enroll  early  and  insure  pro- 


and  freely  TODA* 

Progressive  Teachers'  Bureau 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 


p/^U  C  A  f  17  Well  established  busi- 
rWlV  arVL,E/  ness  college  in  Middle 
West,  in  city  of  600,000;  splendid  territory  to 
(Iraw  from;  attendance  good;  good  equip- 
ment; low  rent:  no  debts:  paying  proposition ; 
reasonable  terms;  satisfactory  reasonsfor sell- 
ing. Don't  answer  unless  you  have  funds  to 
invest  in  a  high  class  school. 

Address  "  Good  School,"  care  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

or  191«  16  session.     Rntlness  (  ollescs.  pnl'll>- «nil  prlval 
'hools.     Write  for  sjteclal  prnpnsltlon, 

EDUCATIONAL   SERVICE    BUREAU.    Inc. 
AW    BUILDiNC  BALTIMORE,    Mc 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  In  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

KatiOQai  Scliool  I  Teactiers'  Bureau 

4810   LIBERTY  AVENUE. 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


Commercial  Teachers    in  Demand 

Qualified  and  Experienced  teachers  for 
Western  High  Schools  Should  Register  Now 
F"ree  registration  to  graduates.     Write  totiay. 
Business  Men's  Clearing  House.  Denver.  Colorado 


/J"^  energetic  penmanship  and  book- 
•^  keeping  specialist  is  desirous  of 
making  a  change  to  a  high  school  or  first- 
class  commercial  college,  duties  to  begin 
Sept.  1st.     Best  of  references  furnished. 

Address.  "ENERGY", 
Care  Business  Educator.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


HIGHEST  SALARIES- 
BEST    OPPORTUNITIES 

In  Central  West.  .Southwest  and  Northwest.  We 
can  not  begin  to  supply  enough  really  good 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  for  Public  schools 
and  colleges.  Write  for  vear  book.  No  advance 
fees. 

Western  Reference  &  Bond  Association 

66<t  SCAHRITT  BLDG.     nANSAS   CITY,  MO. 


WANTED 


.^r  man  as  teacher  in 
Bookkeeping,  Penmanship. 
Rapid  Calculation.  Business  Arithmetic 
( Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  if  possilile  )  and 
assume  management  of  school  and  take 
charge  of  adA'ertising.  Fine  opening  to 
right  party.  If  you  have  the  material,  I 
have  the  position  for  you.  Address  J.  B  . 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
(  VVestern  School  in  tine  climate.  I 


If  Interested  '"  ^"^"■•"7  t  ,^^""'- 

paying  ana  well-known 
school  in  the  Middle  Atlantif  States,  write 
us  at  once.  Well-equipped,  and  is  capable 
cf  being  developed  to  a  higher  point.  Good 
reasons  for  selling  and  good  terms  granted 
to  reliable  party.  Address,  T.  O.  N.,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A-1    Btaairkess    College  CWeafs 

Will  sell  all  or  part  of  paying  school  — un- 
surpassed reputation— in  large  western  city. 
Profits  will  pay  for  it  in  three  years  or  less. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  Prefer  A-1  bookkeep- 
ing or  shorthand  man  buy  part  only.  Full- 
est investigation  solicited.  Reason  for  sell- 
ing, too  confining  (30yrs.  in  business);  also 
have  large  and  profitable  outside  interests 
needing  more  attention.  Address  A.  G.. 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  A  live  commercial 
teacher  desires  a 
change  for  summer  or  Sept.  1,  High 
School  or  Supervisorship  of  Penman- 
ship preferred.  Best  of  references.  Zan- 
erian.  Only  first  class  position  consid- 
ered. Address  "Efficient."  care  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


-W  jA.  Sr  ^F  ES 13 

Manuscript  for  Commercial  Law, 
Business  English  and  Business 
Arithmetic.  Address,  Publisher, 
care  Business  Educator,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


U/AMTrn  Po^sition  by  Gregg  Shorthand 
•mil  I  uu  teacher.  Kive  year^'  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  (iood  penman.  Address 
"Western  Teacher."  care  Business  Educa- 
tor. Columbus,  ( )hio. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  colleee  and  normal  eraduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleees 
and  schools. 

The  aeency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colteees. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


WANTED 

To  purchase  for  cash,  a  Business  School. 
Must  be  a  paying  proposition.  Address  G. 
L'.  M..care  Business  Kducator.Cohimbus.O. 


POSITIONS  FOR  PENMEN 

We  need  more  commeroial  teachers  who 
are  good  business  penmen  to  recommend. 
We  have  the  vacancies  and  are  getting 
others  daily.  Write  for  our  FREE  litera- 
ture. 

THE    INSTRUCTORS'  AGENCY. 
MARION,   INDIANA 


Ft       B.    I.     TRAINING     SCHOOL     is  y-mr  knowledge  <.f  the  commercial  texts 
.-.rvr-.    .r^.^i.>i.ar-r...rv.  »  I     -.-.-•  .n. ■■.- n^    and  of  the  best  methods  Of  teaching  them 

FOR   COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS    adequate    for   effectiye    work.>    If    not,    we 

can  help  you  to  make  it  so. 
Vou  can  increase  your  efficiency  and  your  salary  by  a  course  with  us  whether  you  are  experienced 
or  just  beginning.    See  our  summer  school  teachers'  bulletin  for  the  particulars.    A  postal  card 
gets  it  to  you  by  return  mail.    September  calls  for  commercial  teachers  coming  in  rapidly. 


ROCHESTER    BUSINESS   INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


DOYOUWANFAGOODPOSITION.? 


We  have  splendid  open- 
ings in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing high  schools  and  busi- 
ness colleges  all  over  the  United  States.  Let  us  place  your  name  on 
our  OPPORTUNITY  REGISTER.     Free  registration. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY     (incorponttd)     BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


COMNE:RCIALr   TEACHCRS    WANTE^D 

For  Public  Schools.  Private  Schools.  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Ihroughoul  the  entire  West. 
.\s  Pul)lisllers  of  "THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES.'   we  are   in 

touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  entire  west.    Write  us  to-day.  for  Free   Booklet,  showing 
how  we  ijlace  our  Teachers.     \V,M.  Rufkek.  Manager.  


^RpC/<yMr  TEACHERS' A  GE/VCY 

£/yrP>ifi£  BL  D  G ,         OE/W  \^£n ,  COi-O. 


THE    LARGEST   TEACHERS'    AGENCY  IN   THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAIN   REGION. 


THE  CIIS  CALL 


This  is  written  January  31.  Dur- 
ing the  last  sixty  days  we  have 
been  asked  to  send  commercial 
teachers,  for  immediate  engage- 
ment, to  Detroit,  Akron,  Wheel- 
ing, Louisville,  St.  Joseph,  Des 
Moines,  Minneapolis,  Indianapo- 
lis, Washington,  D.  C,  New  Orleans,  and  Springfield,  Jlass.,  besides  many 
others  that  it  is  not  diplomatic  to  name  yet.  Our  teachers  were  taken  for 
several  of  these  places.  We  shall  be  more  specific  later.  ;\teanwhile  when 
this  reaches  your  desk,  we  shall  be  noting  the  first  of  another  great  season's 
opportunities  to  be  of  service  to  our  hundreds  of  friends  among  both  schools 
and  teachers.  "  No  position,  no  pay"  is  our  motto.  The  forehanded  gets 
into  the  game  early. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (  A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist )  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Mass. 


"good 
POSITIONS 

r     FOR  GOOD    ^ 

COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

mm 


EFFICIENCY  in  the  SCHOOL-ROOM 


Is  One  Thing     Marketing  Your  Ability  is  Quite  a 

Different  Matter 

We  have  placei-l  our  candidates  in  desirable  posi- 
tions in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Cleveland. 
Pittsburgh.  Milwaukee.  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul. 
Louisville,  birmingham,  Memphis,  Kansas  City. 
Omaha.  Denver,  San  1"  rancisco.  and  in  practically 
every  section  of  the  country.  If  you  want  a  posi- 
iionlnow.  or  for  next  year— no  matter  what  salary 
you  desire— write  us  at  once.  No  advance  fee  re- 
quired. Confidential  and  efficient  service  for  both 
teacher  and  employer. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager 


Webster  Grove,  St.  Louis,  No. 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  AND 
CHAFF 

BY  UNCLE  BEN 

%  =  J^ 

The  Freaky  Month  of  March 


If  any  one  who  does  not  mind  g-et- 
tin.c;  himself  into  trouble  wishes 
me  to  qualify  myself  for  admission  to 
the  Ananias  Club,  let  him  ask  me 
to  write  a  panegyric  on  the  month  of 
March,  and  if  I  comply,  no  further 
proof  will  be  needed  to  sustain  my 
claim  to  the  most  vivid  powers  of  im- 
agination. For  March,  except  in  those 
localities  where  the  weather  is  regulat- 
ed to  accord  with  the  representations 
of  the  Boomster's  folder,  is  a  month 
about  which  no  good  thing  can  be 
said  without  doing  some  tremendous 
lying. 

No  poet  has  ever  dared  to  venture 
on  a  paean  of  praises  for  this  ill  fa- 
vored month,  for  people  have  been 
lynched  for  offenses  of  much  less 
magnitude. 

If  the  attempts  were  made  by  ex- 
claiming in  the  usual  way,  "Hail, 
Mighty  March!"  to  make  the  meteor- 
ological conditions  complete,  there 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  bill  of 
particulars,  Cloudy,  Rainy,  Snowy, 
Foggy,  Sleety,  Slushy,  Blowy,  Chil- 
ly, Drizzly,  Muddy  Month  of  March." 
And  then  it  would  be  found  impos- 
sible to  encompass  all  its  meanness 
with  mere  words.  As  a  compendium 
of  weather  conditions  it  is  all  things 
and  nothing.  It  represents  no  extreme 
limit  of  temperature,  being  neither  ex- 
cessively hot  nor  excessively  cold.  We 
can  endure  and  enjoy  the  snow  and 
zero  temperature  of  January,  and  be 
braced  up  with  the  crisp,  invigorat- 
ing air  that  accompanies  it.  As 
the  other  extreme,  we  can  escape 
the  rigors  of  the  heat  in  July  by  seek- 
ing some  cool  spot  where  in  comfort- 
able negligee  we  can  lie  in  a  ham- 
mock in  the  shade  of  a  hospitable 
tree  and  hold  sweet  communion  with 
Nature  and  the  Summer  Girl.  We 
can  prepare  for  conditions  that  exist 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  no  one 
knows  what  to  expect  in  March,  ex- 
cept something  disagreeable.  If  I 
could  only  so  arrange  matters  as  to 
be  able  to  sleep  during  the  whole 
month  of  March  and  make  it  up  by 
lying  awake  the  whole  time  during 
some  other  month,  June, for  instance, 
it  would  spare  me  a  lot  of  unpleasant 
feelings  that  have  a  tendency  to 
check  my  spiritual  growth,  and  not 
exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  my 
reputation  for  amiability. 

There  is  no  event  in  March  to  be 
commemorated,  excepting  that  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March  succeeding  Leap 
year  an  incoming  political  adminis- 
tration   says    to    the    outgoing    one: 


"Come,  it  is  March  4th,  so  March 
Forth  !  For  we  are  lean  and  hungry 
and  want  our  share  of  the  spoils!" 

And  then,  according  to  the  pessi- 
mistic predictions  of  the  outs,  the 
country  proceeds  to  go  to  ruin,  but 
after  thinking  better  of  it,  decides  to 
adjust  itself  to  new  conditions  and 
continue  to  exist. 

If  I  should  attempt  to  cast  a  Horos- 
cope for  March  (and  I  feel  as  compe- 
tent to  do  it  correctly  as  any  one)  it 
would  be  about  as  follows  : 

No  extraordinary  convulsions  of 
nature  are  expected  to  occur  this 
month.  On  the  11th  inst,  the  moon 
will  get  full,  and  I  regret  to  have  to 
say  that  many  human  beings  calling 
themselves  men  will  emulate  her  ex- 
ample. 

Those  born  in  March  will  die  when 
they  are  afflicted  with  fatal  and  in- 
curable illness. 

Those  nominated  for  some  political 
office  will  be  elected,  unless  the  op- 
posing candidate  has  a  greater  pull 
with  the  gang  and  distributes  more 
booze. 

Those  dying  in  March  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  next  month's  bills  nor 
the  taxes. 

It  is  unlucky  to  have  bills  fall  due 
in  March  if  you  have  jtfst  had  a  wed- 
ding in  your  family. 

Those  who  speculate  in  stocks  in 
March  may  have  to  sustain  heavy 
losses,  but  will  gain  some  valuable 
experience- not  bankable,  however. 
Chickens  should  not  be  removed 
from  their  roosts  after  dark  without 
the  owner's  permission. 

Those  who  marry  this  month  will 
have  excellent,  amiable,  prudent,  ec- 
onomical wives,  unless  they  develop 
opposite  qualities.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  marriages  in  this 
month  will  be  eventually  terminated 
by  death  or  divorce. 

March  will  contain  thirty-one  days, 
and  on  each  day  you  should  love 
your  neighbor,  but  not  necessarily 
his  wife. 

Those  living  through  the  month  of 
March  will  be  sure  to  live  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  unless  some  fatal 
event  prevents  it. 

The  women  born  in  this  month 
should  be  careful  to  select  as  their 
husbands  men  not  likely  to  be  sent  to 
the  Legislature,  Congress  or  the 
Penitentiary. 

If  your  subscription  to  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  expires  this  month  it 
will  be  a  sign  of  bad  luck  if  you  do 
not  at  once  renew. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  your 
kind  permission,  I  will  now  give  an 
imitation  of  the  ravings  of  a  dyspep- 
tic rhymester  who  is  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,  because  he  has,  or 
thinks  he  has,  discovered  some  condi- 
tions in  human  affairs  that  do  not 
meet  his  approvaL 

Hut  what  is  he  going  to  do  about  it? 
He  does  not  tell  us,  either  because  he 
can't  or  won't. 


No,  he  prefers  to   hide  himself  be- 
hind 

THE    SHELTERING    ROCK    OF 
AGES 

When  I  see  a  young  man  suckinp: 

Poison  through  a  cigarette, 
(jarbed  and  decked  in  Fashion's  follies, 

Representing  death  and  debt  ; 
When  I'm  forced  to  look  upon  him. 
His  disgusting  actions  see- 
Rock  of  ages,  cleft  forme, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

When  I  see  bedecked  in  raiment 

That  would  buy  a  poor  man's  home,  ■ 
Miss  or  Madam,  slave  of  Fashion, 

Through  the  streets  allowed  to  roam; 
When  1  see  the  toiling  millions 
Ne'er  from  want  and  trouble  free- 
Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

When  I  see  our  struggling  people 

In  the  clutches  of  the  Trust, 
.'\nd  our  rights  to  life  and  freedom 

Trampled  down  into  the  dust; 
When  to  the  Almighty  Dollar 
We  Timst  humbly  bow  the  knee- 
Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

CARD  WRITING 

I  %vin  write  your  name  on  one  dozen  white,  colored,  de 

Blgn  or  t'oinlc  cards  for  15f  or  two  dozen  for  n^v,    Agentf. 

wanted.    Samples  and  terms  to  Agents  for  a  2  cent  stamp. 

J.   C.   DEW.   CRANBERRY.    W.    VA. 


MAIL  COURSE 

in  Shading  Pen  Lettering,  Show  Card  and 
iiusiness  Writing.  Challenge  Specimen  of 
Auto  Pen  Work,  25  cents.  Specimen  Let- 
ter Business  Writing.  25  cents.  The  kind  I 
teach.    Circulars  and  Specimens  free. 

T.  H.  MILLER 

BOX  7  CHARLESTON.  MO. 


Write  today.    Penmanship  LeSEOns  by  mail. 

PRICES   RIGHT 

253  W.  66  STREET  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Manuscript  for  Commercial  Law, 
Business  English  and  Business 
Arithmetic.  Address,  Publisher, 
care  Business  Educator,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

A  mapazine  'levuted  to  the  best  interests 
of  shorthand  students  and  teachers,  office 
stenographers  and  all  who  write  shorthand. 
Its  commercial,  legal,  medical,  tiuency  drill, 
short  cnt.  English  and  editorial  departments 
makeitTHE  BEST  SHORTHAND  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

It  has  helped  thousands  to  become  better 
stenographers.    It  will  help  you. 

Published  twelve  tiniesajear.  Sub- 
scription price.  Si.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  and  ask  for  combination 
offers. 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

B.E.  723  Schiller  BIdg.  CHICAGO 
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Mr,  R.  VV.  Carr  was  born  in  Morgan  Co.,  O., 
Dec.  UO,  188.5.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm  ami  re- 
ceived most  of  fiis  education  in  tiie  public 
schools  of  tiis  native  county.  He  spent  a  great 
(leal  of  time  for  three  years,  studying  at  night, 
perfecting  himself  in  advanceil  studies.  Re- 
ceived a  public  school  certificate  at  the  age  of 
20.  Taught  four  years  in  the  schools  of  his 
home  count}'.  Resigned  his  position  in  Dec. 
1909  and  entereil  Oberlin.  O.,  Business  College, 
in  Jan.  1910,  finishing  the  course  six  months 
later.  Elected  principal  of  the  Com'l  Dep't  of 
the  Cortland.  N.  Y..  Business  Inst.,  spending 
one  year  there  1010  and  1011.  He  was  then 
elecled  head  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
Camliridge,  <).,  High  School.  On  the  advice  of 
his  brother,  H.  \V..  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  during  his 
two  years  of  commercial  work,  he  ritted  himself 
to  supervise  penmanship,  attending  the  Zaneri- 
an  in  the  meantime.  He  was  elected  supervisor 
of  Penmanship  in  the  Middletown.  U.,  City 
Schools.  1912.  where  he  is  still  located,  and 
where  he  is  achieving  results  and  success. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Lucile  Davies.  of  -Mc- 
Connelsville,  Ohio,  September  23.  loll,  and 
has  a  little  daughter  three  months  old. 

He  enjoys  studying  and  teaching  penmanship 
and  methods  and  as  a  consequence  he  is  still 
growing,  still  achieving.  He  writes  well  which 
is  the  habit  of  nature  as  modest  as  his,  for  he  is 
reserved  and  well  poised  as  becomes  a  true 
gentleman. 
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Knife  art  by  A.  \V.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Offers  the  Most  Thorough  and  Complete  I'enmanship  Education  Obtainable. 

H.WS.-XM  LESSONS  explain  the  real  serrets  of  learning  tlie  snb.iect.  Address 

r..  H.  nAUS.^M.  Presi 
llo.v  124.1 
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i.V  CRITICISMS  reveal  all  errors  an. I  e\pl 
TIIK  HATSA.M   IllFl.l IMA  COURSE  leads  til  the  ( 
BEAI'TIKI'L  PEN  ART  CATALOO  FREE  to  any 
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By  J.  Ubaldo  Gallo,  student,  Eastman  College.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


J.  C.  Ryan,  Jackson"  ille,  Fla.,  the  handless 
cardwriter  wh()  writes  a  good  hand  regarfl- 
less  of  his  handicap.  He  lost  his  hands  in  a 
Dakota  blizzard. 

MARRIED 

At  Columbus,  ().,  Feb.  14,  '14.  Miss  Charlotte 
M.  Ziegelbaur,  of  New  Albany.  Ind..  and  Mr. 
D.  L.  M.  Raker,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


C.rtiticate  wiiniers.  Clea 


ege.  Ypsilanti.  Mich..    L.  Walker,  penman. 


GIVING  SPLENDID  SATISFACTION. 

TIk'  American  JNIethod  of  Business  Writin.ti:  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction  and  is  now  being  used  and  adopted 
as  a  text  by  a  large  number  of  Commercial  Colleges,  Public  Schools  and  Academies.  Teachers  of  Penmanship 
are  highly  delighted  with  it  and  are  using  it  as  a  text  and  guide  in  their  teaching.  It  is  certainly  a  book  with 
live  wide  awake  methods  and  instructions,  a  book  that  can  be  used  every  school  day  in  the  year  with  splendid 

A  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  SENT  FOR  $1.00 

A  cop}^  of  this  book  will  be  sent  for  $1.00  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it 
return, it  and  get  your  money  plus  the  postage. 


Deserving  of  Large  Sales 

RuntsinseriBusiness  College, 
Hartford,  Conn..  Dec.  6,  191, 

C.    \V.    JONKS, 

Brockton,' Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones  :—\  have  }<iven  you 
book  ii  thorough  examination,  and  ad 
mire  the  copies  it  contains  very  much 
as  they  are  indeed  beautifully  written 
and  standard  in  style.  In  my  esti 
tion  the  work  is  very  logrically  graded 
which  should  make'the  book  easy  for 
the  stitdent.  Moreover,"  the  number  of 
copies  given  exceeds  the  number  given 
in  any  other  penmanship  book,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  costs- 

I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  pub- 
lish it  at  auch  a  low  price.     It  surely  is  a 
bargain,  and  deserving  of  large  sales. 
Yours  truly. 

S.  O.  Smith, 
I'enman  and  Commercial  Teacher. 


You"  Should  Have  a  Large  Salerfor 
this  New  and  Up-to-date  Book. 

Fifth  Avenue  High  School, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Dec.  6,  1913 
Mr.  C.  W.  Jones,  Principal, 

Hrockton  Business  College. 
Brockton.  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Jones  :  - 1  am  glad  to  havu  ;i 
copy  of  the  Fifth  Edition  of  your  book 
entitled  "The  American  Method  oi 
Rapid  Business  Penmanship."  The  hook 
is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  practical 
business  writing-  a  book  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  teacher  and  student,  as  well 
as  the  home  learner. 

You  have  combined  to  a  remarkiible 
degree,  form,  study  and  movement.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  many 
unique  and  appropriate  movement 
drills  and  calisthenics  Throughout  the 
entire  series  of  lessons. 

You  should  have  a  large  sale  of  this 
new  and  up-to-date  book,  and  you  have 
my  hearty  good  wishes  for  a  big  sale. 

Very  truly  yours.  Fred  Berkman 


CIRCULAR  CONTAINING  32  SAMPLE  LESSONS  SENT  FREE. 


Address  C.  W.  JONES,  Principal  Brockton  Business  College,  BrocktoH,  Mass. 
V  / 
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FROM  A  GREAT  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Bowling  Green  Business  University  is  doing  a  high-grade  work  in  training  men 
and  women  for  efficient  and  patriotic  service  in  the  commercial  world.  It  not  only  has 
a  vision  of  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  training  of  men  and  women  for  a  busi- 
ness life,  but  it  has  a  great  physical  plant  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  modern  apparatus 
that  is  necessary  for  the  management  of  a  great  school.  The  best  asset,  however,  of  the 
Bowling  Green  Business  University  is  the  three  men  that  own  and  control  it.  They  fire 
their  students  with  a  desire  to  improve  their  lives  and  to  be  something  and  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  accomplish  a  noble  piece  of  work  in  life.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
Commercial  Training  School  in  this  country  that  has  been  built  upon  and  is  being  con- 
ducted upon  as  high  a  plane  as  the  Bowling  Green  Business  University. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  H.  CHERRY,  President, 
Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. 


ENSROSSED  Album  pages  with  color  Interpretation  by  e.  h.  mcghee,  Trenton,   N.  J. 


"Easton.'Pa.. 

,?>EPTEMBER  28vt913. 
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Ornamental  E  in  pure  gold  laid  on  with  bfjsh.  Background  in  Mauve 
with  a  touch  of  Chinese  white.  MPLOYEES  in  two  shades  of  Mauve. 
Washes  and  scroll  work  in  Lampblack.  Flowers  in  natural  colors- 
Rose  Madder  with  touches  of  Mauve  and  Chinese  white. 


Capitals  K,  H  and  S  in  two  shades  of  Mauve.  Background  of  R 
in  Lampblack  and  Payne's  Gray.  Settings  of  S  and  H  in  gold. 
Sunday  Morning  and  M,  H,S  in  deep  purple.  Panel  in  Mauve. 
Black,  gold,  and  two  shades  of  green. 
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HOW    PRACTICAL    PENMANSHIP 

IS  TAUGHT  IN  THE  HANCOCK 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  F.  M.  Bedinger,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Hancock,   Michigan. 

What  constitutes  a  highly  etKclent  system  of 
teaching  practical  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools?  No  one  would  expect  to  receive  in 
answer  to  this  question  a  detailed  plan  for  such 
instruction  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  of 
the  innumerable  and  varied  conditions  under 
which  the  public  schools  exist.  The  exact  plan 
which  works  well  in  my  city  with  our  body  of 
students,  the  personnel  of  our  teaching  force, 
and  the  general  facilities  with  which  we  are 
equippeil.  would  undoubtedly  be  impracticably 
applied  in  its  entirety  or  any  great  part  to  an- 
other school  system.  But  granting  all  this, 
there  are  a  few  fundamental  principles  which 
must  underlv  any  system  which  proposes  to 
instruct  successfully  inarm  movement  writing, 
and  to  these  we  must  first  turn  in  instituting 
such  a  system.  I  propose  in  this  article  to  point 
out  these  essential  factors,  and  to  do  so  I  will 
describe  the  system  which  is  in  use  in  the  Han- 
cock Public  Schools.  I  leave  to  the  reader  the 
task  of  selecting  and  assimilating  the  parts 
which  are  desirable  in  individual  cases,  if  such 
desirable  parts  there  may  be. 

As  a  foundation  for  instruction  in  practical 
writing,  there:must  be  what  I  shall  call  for  lack 
of  better  term,  a  text.  To  explain  in  detail  what 
the  character  of  this  text  should  be,  would  re- 
quire a  separate  treatise  of  great  length.  Tt  will 
suffice  here  to  say  that  it  must  contain  first,  a 
systematic  yet  simple  and  practical  set  of  in- 
structions for  the  teacher,  and  second,  some- 
thing tangible  for  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  copies 
and  instructions.  For  our  text  we  have  adopted 
the  complete  set  of  Zaner  method  manuals  and 
compendiums.  In  these  we  find  the  abi>ve 
mentioned  requisites  more  than  satisfactorily 
met.  Each  teacher  is  provided  with  a  manual 
written  especially  for  her  grade,  in  which  are 
given  instructions  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  compendium 
which  contains  instructions  and  copies  to  sup- 
plement instructions  which  the  teacher  gives, 
and  copies  which  she  places  on  the  black  board. 
These  manuals  and  compendiums  are  the  verte- 
brae which  make  up  the  backbone  of  our  writ- 
ing system.  Around  them  are  arranged  the 
more  intricate  and  detailed  parts  of  the  machine 
which  is  teaching  our  pupils  to  do  at  least  one 
thing  in  a  practical  way. 

The  supervisor  outlines  the  work  forthe  teach- 
ers by  three  week  periods  in  advance.  These 
outlines  are  made  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
work  to  be  taught,  and  after  a  careful  estimate 
has  been  made  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
each  grade  each  day  of  the  week.  The  teacher 
is  instructed  in  concise  terms  just  what  is  to  be 
covered  in  each  day's  lesson,  all  references  in 
regard  to  copies  and  instructions  being  made  to 
Ihe  manual,  and  the  general  plan  of  the  lesson 
being  left  to  the  teacher.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  a  week's  work : 

OUTLINE  EOR  THE  SIXTH  GRADE. 

Week  beginning  January  12,  1014. 

.Monday— Review  the  work  on  page  36. 
Teach  capital  P  as  shown  at  top  of  page  3fl. 

Tuesday— Keview  the  work  at  top  of  page  39 
and  teach  as  instructed  at  the  bottom  of  page  39. 
Write  the  word  "Pin"  shown  at  the  top  of  page 

40. 

Wednesday— Work  on  this  list  of  words:  Pan- 
ama, Peru,  Penn.  You  might  discuss  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  proper  nouns  to  arouse  inter- 
est. 

Thursday— Work  on  these  words;  miser, 
miner,  manner,  main.  Discuss  meanings  of 
words. 

Friday— Dictate  these  sentences.  Insist  on 
good  position,  freedom,  and  arm  movement  all 
of  the  time. 

SENTENCE  WRITING. 

Lost  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
two  golden  hours  each  studded  with  sixty  dia- 
mond minutes.  No  reward  is  offered,  for  they 
are  gone  forever. 


This  plan  brings  the  work  throughout  all 
schools  in  the  city,  to  a  uniformity  which  makes 
for  system  and  efficiency,  yet  enough  freedom 
and  elasticity  is  provided  in  the  supervisor's 
outlines  and  instructions  to  .admit  the  teacher's 
originality,  and  allow  the  good  effects  of  ner 
personality  to  have  full  swav. 

The  supervisor's  visits  to  the  various  rooms, 
are  made  as  frequently  as  other  duties  and  the 
number  of  rooms  will  permit.  These  visits  are 
made  with  the  primary  intention  of  providing 
the  necessary  amount  of  supervision,  and  at  the 
same  time  bringing  to  the  pupils  and  teachers 
a  bit  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer  which 
will  possibly  stimulate  them  to  better  work  and 
greater  efforts.  The  teacher  is  free  to  consult 
the  supervisor  at  any  time  during  these  visits, 
and  the  supervisor  is  equally  free  to  ofl'er  sug- 
gestions and  hints  that  he  thinks  may  improve 
conditions  and  help  to  get  better  results.  Mod- 
el lessons  are  given  occasionally  by  the  super- 
visor in  order  to  give  the  teacher  a  chance  to 
observe  her  pupils  at  work  under  the  direction 
of  another. 

Each  teacher  is  held  responsible  for  the  work 
in  her  room,  and  upon  her  rests  the  duty  of  giv 
ing  the  actual  instruction.  She  being  the  one 
who  directs  all  other  written  work,  I  deem  it 
the  only  practical  plan  to  have  her  be  the  reg- 
ular penmanship  teacher  in  her  room.  No  mat- 
ter how  fine  a  penman  a  supervisor  may  be,  and 
no  matter  how  well  he  can  instruct  in  penman 
ship  himself,  unless  his  teacher  can  and  will 
teach  the  subject  correctly,  his  efforts  will  all  be 
vain.  Unfortunately  our  normal  schools  have 
thus  far  practically  failed  to  install  in  their  cur- 
riculums,  a  course  which  will  train  teachers  to 
teach  penmanship,  and  as  a  result,  supervisors 
in  new  systems,  almost  invariably  find  them- 
selves working  with  people  who  know  absolute- 
ly nothing  about  the  subject. 

For  the  reason  just  mentioned,  the  first  duty 
of  the  supervisor  is  to  train  the  teachers  in  prac- 
tical penmanship  and  show  them  how  to  teach 
it.  Any  eflfort  or  energy  expended  on  work  in 
the  grades  liefore  this  is  done,  is  absolutely 
wasted.  Of  course  the  teachers  are  already 
overloaded  with  duties,  but  they  cannot  teacli 
writing  without  having  first  had  some  normal 
training  in  it  themselves,  and  if  they  expect  to 
keep  up  with  the  advancing  requirements  of 
our  schools,  they  must  make  a  little  sacrifice  to 
prepare  along  tliis  line  too.  Teachers  will  al- 
ways be  found  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice, 
however,  for  they  all  realize  and  appreciate  the 
vast  importance  of  practical  writing  as  a  liranch 
of  instruction  in  the  public  sc,cOols. 

Last  year  the  teachers  of  Hancock  met  with 
the  supervisor  once  each  week  for  instructions 
and  practice.  They  were  given  outlines  of 
work  to  follow  and  everyone  worked  with  a  will 
to  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  teaching  and 
executing  good  writing.  This  year  we  are  con- 
tinuing the  same  practice,  and  as  a  result,  the 
teachers  are  becoming  excellent  and  in  many 
cases  expert  penmen.  With  their  own  personal 
advancement,  has  come  greater  ability  to  teach 
this  work  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools, 
and  from  this  has  resulted  a  uniformity  and  a 
progress  which  is  very  pleasing.  Now  every 
teacher  is  a  trained  penmanship  instructor,  and 
the  results  that  we  are  getting  from  their  com- 
bined efforts,  more  than  compensate  for  the  la- 
bor and  time  that  has  been  given  to  hard  prac- 
tice and  study.  I  am  glad,  to  here  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  work  my  teachers  have  done 
and  are  doing.  They  are  a  loyal  lot  and  deserve 
all  of  the  credit  for  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

Each  week  the  teacher  selects  from  among  her 
pupils  three  who  have  done  the  Ijest  work  and 
made  the  most  progress  according  to  thefollow- 
ing  requirements:  (1)  Position  in  all  written 
work;  i'i)  Application  of  arm  movement 
to  all  written  work;  (3)  Freedom:  (4) 
Neatness;  and  (5)  Form  and  legibility. 
These  three  names  are  handed  to  the  su- 
pervisor each  Friday  night  wiih  speci- 
mens of  the  pupils'  work.  The  Supervisor  then 
assembles  the  names  in  groups  according  to 
buildings  and  publishes  the  list  in  three  of  the 
local  papers.  The  effect  of  this  "honor"  list 
will  be  apparent  to  all  who  deal  with  grade 
children.  It  inspires  the  pupils  and  creates  a 
friendly  rivalry  that  causes  every  lesson  to  go 
off  with  snap  and  vim— each  pupil  striving  by 
hard  work,  to  put  his  or  her  name  on  the  list. 


Kvery  pupil  is  given  recognition  by  having  a 
specimen  of  his  penmanship  inspected  and 
criticised  by  the  supervisor  at  the  end  of  each 
school  month.  Further  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion is  aroused  by  occasional  exhiliits  of  writing 
throughout  all  of  the  schools.  The  teachers 
like  to  teach  pemanship  and  the  pupils  enjoy 
having  it  taught  to  them,  consequently  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  is  Ijeing  done  along  this  line, 
and  a  fine  quality  of  writing  is  being  produced. 
As  the  system  becomes  more  thoroughly  per- 
fected, the  teachers  become  still  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  work,  and  as  each  grade  re- 
ceives yearly  its  added  quota  of  training,  we 
hope  to  soon  begin  sending  to  the  high  school, 
students  who  can  produce  English  themes, 
bookkeeping  sets  and  what  not,  in  a  rapid  yet 
neat  and  legible  handwriting. 


iished  business  college  in  the 
Southwest.  No  better  opening.  Might  con- 
sider sale  whole  interest.  Address,  "Personal", 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

An  exceptional  opportunity  to  buy  for  a 
low  price  a  Connecticut  Business  College, 
established  twenty  years.  If  you  intend 
to  buy  and  want  a  bargain,  write  to  me. 

M.  D.  L., 

Care  Business  Educator,     Columbus,  O. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  TEACHERS  WANTED 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  competent 
teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and 
typewriting.  Normal  graduates  preferred. 
Address  full  particulars,  giving  educational 
qualifications  and  teaching  experience.  lo 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS. 
2  West  45th  Street.        -        -        New  York 


I  will  write  your  pAPfiC 
name  on  one  dozen  vMRUu 
for  1ft  cents. 

I    will    eive   free    a   pack    of 
samples   and    sand    terms   to 
asents  with  each  order. 

AGBIITS    WAIITEB 

■J  bent  bl&nk 
carde  oow  on  the  marbej;. 
Hand  cut.  Come  In  17  ditterent  colors.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  15c  I.UOO  by  eipreBS,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  r«d  stamp. 


100  postpaid,  25c  Lesb  for  more.  Ink.  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Beat  white,  l&e,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold 
er,  lOc.  Oillott'B  No.  1  Fens,  lOc.  per  do«  Lewons  in 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 
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By  A.  P.  Meub,  Penman.  La  Junta,  Colo., 
High  School  Com'l  Dept. 


^^S^^aaMeU^^^fUuai^      ^ 


Made  backwards  with  an  oblique  holder  held  in  the  usnal  way  by  James  E.  Todd,  penman,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  High  School. 

skillful  and  unique  thing  (if  the  kind  we  have  seen. 


It  is  the  most 


KNIFEMANSHIP 


nate  them  with  gold,  silver  and  colored  inks,  making 
birthday,  holiday.  Easter,  etc..  i-ards  that  sell  at  sight 
and  delight  all  who  see  them.    I  also  furnish  cards. 


ndreds  of  doUi 


A.    W.   DAKIN 


s  in  handsome  box.  snitalile 
n!v'2.'i.-.    Clrrnlarsfree. 

SYRACUSE. 


LEARN   TO  WRITE  AT  HOME 

r'ith  my  TEN  WRITTEN  tuples  and  scientlrte 
ictioDS  Toa  can  learn  tu  write  at  home  dnrj 
Descriptive  Foldersent  Free. 


Mills, Mr. 

Flickiiiger.  Mr.  Dtmer  and  many  others  of 
our  best  penmen,  use  the  Faust  plan  of 
ruled  practice  paper  ?  It  is  a  time  and 
money  saver.  Samples  sent  for  the  asking. 
Address 

C.  A.  FAUST 

1024  N.   ROBEY  ST.  CHICAGO 


CPEDCERIAD 

\lLVERED 

Uteelpeo^ 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,40,  41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship      Script  Illxxs'tra.tions 


Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  and 
lo^cally  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
oflessons  for  the  student.  62  pages,  25c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.   B.   LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookkeeping  texts. 
Correspondence  texts,  etc.,  in  a  superior  style  of 


writing 


DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 


with  inferior  writing.     It  cheapens  your  product. 
For  high-^ade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 
S.  E.  LESLIE.  -  LATROBE,  PA. 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  teach  the  following  branches  by  mail  : 

SHOW  CARD  WRITING 

Business  Writing  Engrossing 

Ornamental  Writing  Pen  Drawing 

Round  Hand  Automatic  Pen  Lettering 

Pen  Lettering  Flourishing 

SHOW  CARD  WRITER'S  SUPPLIES 

The  famous  Eberhard  Braihes. 
Coast  Brand  of  Dry  Adhesive  Colors. 

{Just  mixed  with  water! 
Coast  Manual,  Text  Book  for  the  Sign  and 

Show  Card  Writer,  $3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  School  and  Supplies. 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Carnegie  College  w  ill  grant  "Free  Tuition 
Scholarships"  to  the  first  applicants  from  each 
post  office  at  which  it  desires  to  introduce  its 
Home  Study  Work. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  TAUGHT  BT  MAIL 

Normal  Agricultural  Engineering 

(Jraminar  St_-ho.il      Poultry  Domestli- Science 

High  Se-hool  Penmanship  Civil  Servli-e 

Preyaratorv  Bookkeeping  ,,,      .'.      , 

Professional  Shorthand  tiectrieal 

Language  Typewriting  Wiring 

I-aw  .Tonrnalisni  Drawing 

Automobile  Physk-al  Culture      Real  Estate 

All  makes  of  typewriters  sold  at  studeote'-rate  of  only 
«3.O0  per  month.     Write  for  prices  and  terms. 

Cut  out  this  advertisement.  Make  a  cross  before  each 
coarse  in  which  you  are  Interested.  Mall  to  as  the  ad. 
together  with   yoar  name  and  address 


thousands  of  dollars  to  yon.     It  costs  you  i 
""  ■'        ""    ""omorrow  may  bet 

hip"  addres; 


;)thing  t 


CARHEGIE  COLLEGE, 


ROGERSt  OHIO 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript   for  Estimate. 

Twelve    Years  Experience   Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 


High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


THE  GMEINER  OBLIQUE  PEN-HOLDER 


^^ 

g^^^  -^ 

^'^^ 

^^THUMB  FITS  HERE 

is  meeting    with   tlie  tavor  of  .\inerk-a's  foremost 
penmen.      Every    professional    penman  and  every 
student  Interested  In  Penmanship  should  own  one. 
You  will   enjoy    vour  work  and  aceompllsh    more 
with  this  holder  than  yen  .■an  with  any  other. 

Made  in  7  and  10  ID 

A.  J.  GMEINER 

■b  lengths.     PRICE  11.00 

119  MARKET  STREET           POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN. 
Rockland.  Me. 

Senil  self  ail<lre«»eil  pcintal 


OLD  EN<iLISH 

A  most  beautiful  style  of  text  and  it  may  be 
truthfully  called  the  engrosser's  friend.  Very 
.  appropriate  for  headings  and  prominent  lines  in 
engrossed  work,  for  tilling  diplomas,  etc.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  and  propor- 
tions of  each  letter  is  the  tirst  essential  and  skill- 
ful manipulatitni  of  the  pen  is  the  second.  The 
former  is  acquired  by  careful  study  and  the  latter 
by  practice  anil  experience.  Always  bu>'  the 
best  materials  then  you  can  blame  no  one  but 
yourself  if  residts  are  not  satisfactory. 

Practice  in  a  systematic  manner  the  strokes 
given  in  the  Hrst  line.  These  are  the  principle 
strokes  used  in  ( )ld  Eiiglisli.  Your  tirst  attempts 
may  be  crude  so  to  speak,  but  practice  will  give 
dexterity  in  pen  handling  to  produce  all  the  de- 
sired forms,  also  sharp  pointed  and  smooth 
edged  strokes  as  seen  in  the  best  work.  Take  up 
each  letter  separately,  studying  the  form  criti- 
cally. I'se  a  No.  I'l:  Soennecken  pen  and  In- 
dia ink.  Write  at  least  fifteen  of  each  of  the 
different  letters,  aiming  to  make  each  letter  bet- 
ter than  tlie  preceding  one.  Write,  compare 
and  write  until  improvement  is  noted.  Stick 
closely  to  the  standard  forms  until  they  become 


2 


thoroughly  impresses!  upon  the  niind.  Any  ht- 
tle  inaccuracies  may  be  fixed  by  retouching  with 
a  tine  pen.  On  nice  resolutifin  work  where  the 
most  tinished  lettering  is  required,  the  edges  of 
the  strokes  may  be  ruled  up  with  a  T  square, 
but  the  engrosser  is  not  always  paid  for  this  ex- 
tra time  devoted  to  accuracy  and  finish,  al- 
though he  should  be  able  to  furnish  work  ap- 
propriate for  all  occasions  at  a  varying  scale  of 
prices. 

The  initial  "A"  shows  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  wliich  a  letter  can  be  tinished  to  give  variety 
in  color  values.  The  bird  flourish  shows  the 
pleasing  effect  of  a  few  lines  accurately  formed 
and  properly  arranged.  This  part  of  the  design 
must  be  executed  with  a  quick,  offhand  move- 
ment. Study  light  and  shade  carefully.  Much 
riourished  work  is  overdone  with  superffuous 
lines  and  ornaments,  so  beware  that  you  do  not 
become  a  victim  of  this  fault. 


YOU  should  leirn  iind  write 

QRAIFOm 

TAa  sclealiric,  phonetic  SHORT-longhand 

(irafoni  is  a  substitute  for  longhandfor  even,'- 

day  use  by  everybodj-.    It  is  not  a  stenography. 

(jrafoni  is  founded  on  the  first  and  only  per- 
fect phonetic  analysis  of  the  English  Language 
(nine  vowels,  thirty  sounds  altogether.) 

tirafoni  can  be  written  in  full  at  a  speed  of 
nearlv  one  hundred  words  a  minute.  *f'he 
Gr.ffoni  letters  are  brief,  light-line,  script-slant. 

Grafoni  will  enable  you  to  write  from  three  to 
four  times  es  fast  asin  longhand;  will  enlarge 
your  vocabulary  ;  improve  your  pronunciation. 

(irafoniis.s//np/e — easy  to  learn,  write  and  read. 

Send  for  Grafoni  Instructor— 12  lessons,  cloih 
S0c,card30c.  Descriptive  circulars  free.  Address 
IVEN  HITLOFI 

330  W.55th  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Appreciation 

Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  which 
kindly  extend  my  subscription  to  The  Busi- 
NES.S  Educator— the  Best  Kver  niaga/ine  ycui 
have  ever  published.  It  is  growing  better  every 
month. 

How  could  I  get  along  without  the  B.E.,  af- 
ter having  taken  it  for  nearly  twenty  years  con- 
tinuously? How  could  I  get  along  without  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  from  its  pages  month 
from  month?  Also  the  pleasure  of  perusing 
each  monthly  issue  has  been  much":  Do  you 
get  me  —I  appreciate  your  efforts. 

1  have  spent  twenty  years  in  specializing  on 
this  practical  education,  the  education  for  serv- 
ice. I  am  a  teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  all  of  the 
commercial  branches,  shorthand,  typewriting 
and  penmanship,  and  I  enjoy  the  teaching  of 
penmanshii)  best  of  all.  This  is  all  that  I  am 
doing  now  in  this  school.  I  look  after  the 
management  of  the  school  and  handle  the  pen- 
manship classes  and  such  other  work  that  may 
come  up. 

\'erj'  truly  yours, 
C.   B.   MUNSON. 
Metropolitan  Business  College.  Aurora,  111. 


Teachers!    Students! 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Adams' 
hand  book  of  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic.  It 
makes  Rapid  Calculation  interesting  and 
easy.    Send  25c.  to-day  far  a  copy. 

F.   B.   ADAMS 
503  Donaghey  BIdg.  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
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"Freight  Kales;  Ofticial  Classiticaticm  Terri- 
tory and  Eastern  Canada."  by  C.  C.  Aid'aiD. 
Chairman,  Trunk  Line  Association,  formerly 
Auditor  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  W.  A.  Shelton,  A.  M.  formerly  Inter- 
state Commerce  Instructor:  "Bases  for  Freight 
Charges,"  by  C.  L.  I.,iugo,  Traffic  Manager  of 
ttie  Inland  Steel  Company;  "The  Industrial 
Traffic  Department,"  by  W.  N.  Agnew,  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  International  Steam  Pump 
Company:  "Statistics  of  Freight  Traffic,"  by 
Julius  H.  Parmelee,  Hh.  D.  Statistician,  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics,  published  by  La  Salle 
Extension  University,  Chicago. 

These  works,  as  the  names  of  the  authors  alone 
show,  carry  with  them  authority  and  up-to-date 
transportation  information.  Furthermore,  they 
are  surprisingly  clear  and  readable.  Each  work 
has  been  carefully  checked  by  competent  men 
and  adds  accuracy  to  its  list  of  merits. 

These  books  are  of  special  interest  to  commer- 
cial teachers  at  this  time  because  of  the  agitation 
which  is  bound  to  continue,  concerning  the  cost 
of  transportation.  Ordinarily  books  of  this  class 
are  uninteresting,  but  these  appear  to  be  as  much 
ail  exception  to  the  rule  as  is  possible  for  books 
that  deal  with  facts  to  be.  It  therefore  gives  us 
pleasure  to  call  them  to  the  attention  ofall  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  We  have  not  been  ap- 
prised of  the  price,  and  therefore  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  publishers,  as  above  indicated. 

"The  Indian  Leader,"  a  periodical  printed  by 
and  for  Indians,  published  by  Haskell  Institute. 
Lawrence,  Kans,,  C.  E.  Bitch,  Principal,  con 
tains  an  excellent  series  of  lessons  on  penman- 
ship by  Mr.  Rirch.  witli   whom   our  readers  are 


well  acquainted  through  his  various  communi- 
cations from  time  to  time  and  through  his  con- 
tributions on  English,  at  the  present  time  ap- 
pearing in  the  Professional  Edition.  Mr.  Birch 
is  a  many  sided  commercial  educator,  apparent- 
ly overlooking  no  essential  detail  that  properly 
enters  into  a  well  rounded  commercial  course. 
As  a  conseciuence,  his  contributions  on  pen- 
manship are  quite  on  a  par  with  his  other  ar- 
ticles. 


Harold  Richard.  December  fifth,  1913,  came 
to  brighten  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  W,  A, 
Botts,  Wichita.  Kans.  Mr.  Botts  is  an  enthusi- 
astic penman  and  expresses  the  hope  th&t  his 
son  may  achieve  distinction  in  that  line. 


Helen  Gleanere  Keneau 

9  pounds 

January  .W,  1914, 

Ir,  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Reneau 

.Monroe,   Wis. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Martin 
wish  to  announcethe  birth  of 

Anita  Ellen 

on  Jan.  2,  1914,  weight  8  lbs. 

Providence,  R.  I, 


Wilbur  Dixon  Lupfer 

8^2  pounds 

l<eb,  7.  1914 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lupfer. 

Columbus.  O. 


SPECIMENS 
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Specimens  showing  progress  in  writing  by 
pupils,  have  been  received  from  Miss  Bessie  M. 
Nelson,  Principal  of  Commercial  Department 
Blaine.  Wash.,  High  School.  Miss  Nelson  is  a 
strong  and  attractive  Commercial  teacher,  who 
writes  a  vigorous  business  liand  and  whose  pu- 
pils catch  the  spirit  of  her  worth  and  work  and 
are  making  improvement  accordingly. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Root,  the  hustling  young  penman- 
ship supervisor  of  Elyria-Amherst-Oberlin, 
Ohio,  favored  us  with  some  excellent  specimens 
from  his  pupils  in  the  first  grade  and  High 
School  which  are  very  tine  indeed.  Mr.  Root 
is  securing  excellent  results,  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  himself  writes  a  fine  business  and  ornament- 
al hand,  and  has  an  attractive  personality, 

L.  A.  Plalz  is  improving  nicely  in  his  orna- 
mental penmanship  as  shown  by  a  number  of 
cards  received  from  him  when  renewing  his 
subscription  to  The  Business  Educator. 

H  H.Matzofthe  Helena,  Mont.,  Business 
College,  is  tleveloping  into  a  first-class  engross- 
er. He  sent  us  a  print  of  a  resolution  which  he 
recently  executed  which  is  quite  commendable. 

A  large  deer  heatl,  design  made  of  oval  and 
straight  line  exercises,  has  been  received  from 
Goldie  Shostak  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr..  Business 
College.  W.  A.  Robbins,  penmanship  teacher. 
The  work  shows  that  M  iss  Shostak  is  interested 
iniiotfuily  penmanship  l»ut  drawing  as  well, 
and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  moveuieiit  work 
accomplished  in  the  institution. 


"One  Lie  Needs  Seven  Lies  To  Wait  On  It" 

And  they  will  not  be  enough  to  keep  its  train  off  the  ground. 


This  homely  old  saw  of  Spuri;eon's  applies  just  as  well  to  advertising  as  to  any  other  department  of 
life's  activities. 

When  we  say  that  our  text-hooks  are  clear,  and  logical,  and  thorough,  and  systematic,  and, 
above  all  else,  PRACTICAL,  we  know  that  we  have  made  assertions  the  truth  of  which  may  be  easily 
tested  by  an  examination  of  the  books.  An  hour's  perusal  of  any  one  of  our  books  will  impress  any 
teacher  with  its  power  to  compel  interest,  and  to  force  the  thinking  student  to  regard  class-room  exper- 
ience as  a  faithful  counterpart  of  office  work  in  actual  business. 

But  you  must  examine  the  book  to  knOw  its  merits.  "  One  fact  is  worth  a  ship-load  of  opinions." 
Be  the  eye-witness,  and  you  will  then  know  the  truth. 


Special  terms  on  books  for  examination. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  18TH  STREET 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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THE  EASTERN  PENMAN,  published 
every  month  by  B,  H.  Spencer,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
a  magazine  of  twenty  pages  devoted  almost  ex. 
clusively  to  muscular  movement  penmanship. 
Many  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  I'nited  States 
are  contributors.    Sample  copy  5c. 


PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

The  best  blanl;  and  printed  roinl,-  and  bird  (uirds  greatlv 
redneed  In  prK-es.  My  latest  circular  tells  how  to  send 
cards  by  Parcel  Post.    Send  for  It 

'W.  MoBBE, 
3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West  View  Borouoli.  Pitltburgh,  Pa. 


.^aB=^. 

LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 

/^^^^^^ 

,                                         BY  MAIL 

/i^^^r^^^M 

\             The  uudert^lgned  haa  decided  tu 

IKk  ^wL 

g.\        take  a  lew  pnplls,  possesBlng  the 

^K^.       ..A^l 

R        drill  them  in  the  neeeBinary  alpha- 

R         bet»  I'roin  hand  made  pen  and  Ink 

^^H^L.  "^^H 

B        copies,    ronndlng  ont  the   course 

By        with  a  finished   set  of  resolntlons. 

1/                        I-or  terms,  address. 

y                                                P.  W.COSTELI... 

^^^^^L   ^H 

/                  Engrosser  and  Illuminator. 

^^^^^^K 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg.. 

^        ' 

Seranton,  Pa. 

rnilDTNFV  HelpsYou  to  a 
LUUHinLI  higher  Saiarv 


Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
a  card  If  you  encloee  e  ' 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  Bldg..   Kanitt  City.    Mo. 


We  furnish  the  most  artistic  work  promptly  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  NEW  1914  CATA- 
LOG shows  some  new  designs  as  usual,  ami  con- 
tains much  of  interest  to  the  Diploma  buyer. 
Send  for  it  today. 

Art  Engrossing,  Resolutions,  Me- 
morials, etc.  engrossed  in  simple  or  elaborate 
manner.  Prompt  delivery  and  reasonable  prices. 
Special  booklet  of  samples  free. 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

PENMEN.  ENGROSSERS.  PUBLISHERS 
ROCKLAND.  MAINE 


iWETEBNgilllK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


Thb  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (a  oz.  bottle  bymailSOc.) 
Thb  Enorossino  Ink  ia  for 
special  writing,  engroaaing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
Theie  inks  write  black  from  tb«  pen 
point  and  .tar  black  forever;  proof  to 
age,  air,  BnaBhlne,  cliemlcal.  and  Are. 
If  your  dtaler  doe*  not  Bupply 
theMe  Inkg,  aend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  MFil., 
27INIMTHST.  BuoOLYt,  N.  Y. 


Learn  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.    It  Is  easv  to  d..  U.il'in  cl.KANrrT  l.ETTKRINc;  with 
I.etterlne    Pens.     MANY   STUDENTS  ARE   ENABLED  To  ■roNTIMl-;  TH  h'.IR  STrUlES  THROUGH  THE  COMPENSA- 
TION RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  (AKlis    Kcili  THE  SM  ,\1,LER  MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE 
IK  SCHOOL  HOURS.     Practical  lettering  ontfllt  conslstlns  nf  .1  Marketlnc  and  3  sliadlns  Pens.  2  colors  of  Letterlne 
Ink.  sample  Show  Card  In  colors,  Instructions,  tigiires  and  alphabet!*.  Prepaid  81.00. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  COLOR-PLATE  COMPENDIUM.  100  PAGES  8x11,,  con- 
taining 122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets, 
tinished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also  large  list 
of  crisp  business  Advertising   Phrases— a  com- 
TRADE  MARK  plete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  Prepaid.  SI. 00. 

Address    KEWTOn  AUTOMATIC  SHADIHG  PEH  CO.,  Dept.  F,  POBTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 


ETTER  pens  help  greatly  in  getting  better  results.     You  have 
1()2   diSerent   shapes   and  points  to  select   from   and   one   of 

them   is  just  the  pen  vou  want.     Samples  of  any  of  our 

styles  on  request.     Tell  us  your  wants.     Regarding  quality — we  have 
noticed  no  competitors. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUf  ACTURING  CO. 


95  JOHN  ST.,   NEW  YORK 


CAMDEN,   N.  J. 


By  n .  S.  Blanchard.  with  Coast  College  of  Let- 
tering, Los  Angeles. 
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Gillott  s  Pens 


Th«  Moat  Perfect  of  Pen* 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 


4uuiiiuiiiiu^iT?n 

^    O    CUXOTT'S 
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VICTORIA  PEN.    No.    303 

rngsummm 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


GilloH's  Pen*  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  testa  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men, hxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled.  Gillolt's  Peiii 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gilloii  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  (t.  CO..  Sole  Agents 


95  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK 


^Sa  HIGH  GRADE  PLATES  for  the  PRINTING  PRESf 


7lN(FT(tllN(iJ' 


reproduced  from 
PENNANSHIPan. 


STH 


TERi^YEfUi.G^ 


DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 
0LUMBU5.  Ohio 


/  \ 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  men- 
tioned  to   go  by  express,    on  which  you 
pay  charges.    Of  course,  when  cheaper  than  express,  goods  will  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  you  to  pay  charges. 


Condensed  Price  List  of  Penmansliip  Supplies. 


1  Hard  Rubber  Inkstand-     $  .46  ■ 

J  Good    Grip  PenpuUer 10 

1  All-Steel  Ink  Eraser 60 

ZANERIAN  PENS 

I  gr.  Zanerian  Business _ _ 75 

Ji  "    26  1  doz 10 

Zanerian  Ideal  and  Z.  Medial  Pens  same  price  as  Z.  Business  Pens. 

1  gr.  Zanerian  Fine  Writers  1.00 

M"  .86  Idoz 12 


PENHOLDERS 


i.tio 


8  in. 


.75 


1  Zanerian  Oblique,  rosewood, 

Zanerian  Expert,  V/i  in. 

1  gr.- 7.76  1  doz 90 

!^  " -4.25  H"      - --..    .60 

3|  "   -2.30  ^"     - 30 

2doz 1.60  1  only 16 

1  Triangular  Straight,  7}i  in - - .20 

1  Central,  hard  rubber,  5%  in --- 25 

1  Correct,    "  "        6%  in- -. 25 

Excelsior  Oblique,  6  in. 
1  gr ---.5.00  1  doz - 60 


y% 


y*'- 

1  doz  . 


- - - 2.60 

1.35  1  only 10 

Zaner  Method  Straight,  7J^  in. 

3.26  H  doz 30 

1.75  li  doz 20 

1.00  1  only-.. -. 10 

.50 


1  Pencil  Lengthener 10 

SOENNECKEN  LETTERING  PENS 

1  complete  set - 25 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No -- 20 

1    "    double       *'  "      "     40 

Vigr.  any  No.  single  pointed 36 

J4 double       "      75 

1  Soennecken  Lettering  Penholder 10 

BLANK  CARDS 

100  postpaid  -    .25 

500  express .60 

1000  express 1.00 


INKS 

1  bottle  Zanerian  India {  .30 

1  doz  bottles,  express _ 2.00 

1  bottle  White 26 

1        "      Zanerian  Gold -- 20 

1  doz.  bottles,  express 1.26 

'  bottle  Zanerian  School  Ink  - --- 20 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink 

Nearly  !4  pt - --. 40 

1  pt.  express - 46 

1  qt  ■•         75 

ENVELOPES.  3Xx6X 
White,  Azure,  or  Primrose. 

100  postpaid - 45 

500  express - 90 

1000  express  1.76 

WHITE  CARDBOARD,  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid - 50 

express 


12 

BLACK  CARDBOARD  22x28 

2  Sheets  postpaid 

6       '*       express 


1.00 


WEDDING  PAPER,  21x33 


3  Sheets  postpaid - 
6       '*       express .  - 


ZANERIAN  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid..- - 45 

12      "       express - 50 

LEDGER  PAPER,  16x21 

6  Sheets  postpaid 55 

12      *'         express     - -- 65 

Send  5  cents  for  sample  of  white,  black  and  colored  cards,  and  5 
cents  for  samples  of  paper. 

Address  ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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Why  Don't  You  Accept 
Our  Challenge? 


Which  is  that  you  cannot  get  the  endorsement   of   three   reputable   Accountants   of   your  com- 
■^      munity  for  your  course  in  bookkeeping,  unless  you  are  using 

Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 


We  say  that  this  is  the  only  modern  course  that  the  Accountants  will  vouch  for,  that  went  on 
the  "5  ft.  shelf"  of  the  American  Accountants'  Association.  If  this  is  not  true  why  don't  you 
disprove  it?  If  it  is  true  why  don't  you  examine  a  book  that  has  such  unusual  merit.  If  it  is  SUch 
a  book  why  don't  you  put  it  in  your  school  ?  Is  your  boast  that  you  will  have  "  only  the  best" 
a  big  bluff?     Write  us  at  "  Harlem  Square  "  our  new  address  and  we  will  send  you  printed  matter. 


HARLEM  SQUARE 


77^1^  /-/".yfuJ^iA^zySo.     ""BLisHERs      BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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D  BOOKS  FOR  YOUR  ADVANCED  CLASSES  D 

Now  is  the  time  when  your  course  of  study  is  on  trial.  Can  you  sustain 
the  interest  of  your  pupils  to  the  end?  Let  us  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  publications  that  will  help  you  at  this  time. 

Wholesale  Accounting 
Mercantile  Accounting 
Modern  Corporation  Accounting 
Birch's  Rapid  Calculation 
Lyons'  Commercial  Law 

Stenographer's  Business  Practice 
Dictation  Studies 
Munson  Readers 
Modern  Business  English 

If  you  need  any  books  at  this  time  you  cannot  risk  delay  in  experimenting.  The  reputa- 
tion of  this  House  is  such  that  you  know  you  will  run  no  risk  in  ordering  any  of  the  above 
books  for  immediate  delivery. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

U     623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Boolikeeping 

Get  ready  for  next  year  by 

Department 

familiarizing  yourself  with 

^ 

our  beginning  text  in  book- 

keeping, Lgons   Bookkeep- 

ing and  our  Manual  of  Mun- 

son Shorthand,  New  Busi- 

Shorthand 

ness    Arithmetic,    Lyons' 

Department 

Commercial  Law,    Modern 

^ 

Business  Speller,  and  Mod- 

ern Business  English. 

lEZDC 
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When  he  goes  out  to  look  for  a  position 

is  the  time  when  the  commercial  student  al- 
ways learns  to  appreciate  the  full  value 
of  a  training  on  the  Remington  Typewriter. 

The  best  positions  are  usually  Remington  positions  and  the 
answer  *'Yes"  to  the  question,  "Are  you  a  Remington  operator?" 
always  means  a  good  recommendation. 

42,216  Remington-made  machines  are  used  for  instruction 
purposes  in  the  schools  of  America — more  than  all  other  machines 
combined.  These  figures  prove  that  the  commercial  schools  know 
what  the  business  world  demands.  The  wise  pupil  knows  it  also. 
That  is  why  the  wise  pupil  always  insists  on  a  Remington  training, 
no  matter  what  school  he  attends. 

R  e  mi  ng  ton 

Typewriter   Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 

IB    ■JIIIIIBIIUMI.IJJIlUJJIIIJJliyillUl.l.I'MiJ.ilMMl.llimiUlllllHllll.llUI.Hfil.lllll.llJJB   ■ 
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Are  You  Looking  for  a  New 

Text-book  on  Touch 

Typewriting? 

You  will  find  Fuller's  Touch  Writer 
a  good  book. 


It  trains  all  the  fingers  frorn  the 
beginning. 

Instruction  is  made  plain  and 
clear. 

Each  lesson  gives  ample  exer- 
cises. 

Lessons  are  full  enough  to  in- 
sure mastery  without  being 
heavy  and  tedious. 

The  book  is  convenient,  practi- 
cal, and  inexpensive. 


3 

4 

5 
Price 


Fifty   Cents.     Liberal   discounts   and 
exchange  rates  to  schools. 


The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cin'cixnati.ohio, 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  President. 


ALBANY 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

PUBLICATIONS 


The  Perfected  Product  of  a  Successful  School 


New  Practical  Shorthand  (Pitman  System)  192  pages  $1.25 

Modern  Business  Arilhmelic 313      "          1.50 

Modern    Letter    Writing     (vvilh     business 

forms) 177      ••          1.00 

New  Practical  Speller 130      "            .30 

One  Thousand  Questions  8nd  Answers  in 

Business  Law 244      "          1.00 

Sixty      Lessons      in      Pennianshlp.      New 

(ByS.  E.    Bartow).: .25 

Sample  copies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers, 
postage  paid,  for  one-half  of  above  prices. 
Helpful  suggestions  free  to  teachers  who  use 
our  publications.     Correspondence  invited. 

CARNELL  &  HO  IT 

t  JILBANY.  N.   Y.  «■ 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE  (SSTI1S5) 


The  BLISS  SYSTEM  drills  the  beginner  in  the  basic  and  fundamental  principles  of  boobkeeping,  taking  him,  step  by 
step,  through  the  more  difficult  entries,  giving  him  an  actual  office  e.rperiencp,  and  fitting  him  for  practical  work. 

BLflSS  SYSXEM  pupils  become  familiar  with  loose  leaf  books,  special  column  books,  card  ledger,  loose  leaf  tiinders,  and 
various  books  and  appliances  used  in  the  up-to-date  office. 

The  new  BLISS  SYSTEM  contains  a  splendid  chapter  on  CIVIL  SERVICE  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  pass  the 
tests  without  difficulty. 

The  special  CORPORATION  SET  is  just  ready. 

The  BLISS  SYSTEM  has  been  introduced  into  fifty-four  new  schools  during  the  past  six  months. 


SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

New  and  Original  Method 


NATIONAL  DICTATION 

With  Shorthand  Notes 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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Gillotfs  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY    PEN,    No.    1 


ClILOTTS 

CVTI>.;l.r...>.P|| 


VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gilloll's  Pen»  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exactine  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Extensively  imitated,  btit  never  equalled.  Gillotl's  Pen» 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Oillott  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <a  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


ACCOUNTING 

Corre$pond0nce  Instruction  for  Progressive  People 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  prepares  persons  for 
ativanceinent— no  commercial  teacher  or  bookkeeper  shoukl 
rest  contented  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject  selectetl  as 
liis  life's  work.  It  will  pay  to  do  so.  We  prepare  for  C.  P.  A. 
Exkininfttions.  for  Accounting  Practice,  and  forhiphprade 
Teaching  Positions.  Our  chief  courses  are  Accounting.  Cost 
Accounttntf,  Corporation  Accounting.  Advanc*  Bookkeeping. 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  ACCOUNTING 

By  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 

"C.  P.  A.  QuKlions  and  Answers."  Over  300  pages  of 
Uuestions  and  Problems  from  leading  states  on  Practical  Ac- 
countinp.  Auditing,  Theory  of  Accounts,  Commercial  Law. 
Ready  in  January.  Invaluable  to  Accountants,  Bookkeepers 
and  Teachers.    Advance  price.  S4.00. 

"  Pennsylvania  C.  P.  A.  Questions  of  1912,  with  Answers 
and  Solutions.'*  Highly  commended  by  accountants.  Price, 
$1.00. 

"The  Educational  Training  of  an  Accountant".  An  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.    Price,  50c. 


'The  Analysis  of  a  Balance  Sheet";  thorongli  ana!y,sis 
of  its  contents,  make-uij,  and  net  worth;  delivered  before  the 
Class  in  Credits  of  the  Credit  Men's  Association  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.    Price,  81.00. 


R.    J.    Bennett,    C.    P.    A.. 

1425  ARCH  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


A  NEW  BOOK 


teach 

M UN  SON 

investicrate 


If  you  do 
teach  it 


A  copy  of  this  new  Text  Book  will  be  mailed 
to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  Bxainination  Price. 
8S  Cents. 
We  instruct  teachers  free  by  correspondence. 


■THE  METROPOLITAN   SERIES- 
OF  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOKS 


For  Stenographic 
Department 

Munson  Shorthand 

Typewriting,  by  the  Touch 
Method. 

Practical  Grammar  and 

Exercise  Pad. 
Business  Speller. 
Steno.  Office  Practice. 
Munson  -Steno.  Note  Book. 

OTHER     BOOKS 


For  Commercial 

Department 

Theory  ot  Bookkeeping  and 
Blank  Books. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Business  Law. 

Letter  Writing  and  Exercise 

Pad. 
Business  Speller. 
Business  Writing. 

IN  pre:pa.ra.tion 


You  are  interested  in  improving  your  courses  of 
study.  At  least  one  of  the  above  texts  should  interest 
you.  We  have  a  strong  text  for  each  subject  and 
aim  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  best  schools. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION   OFFER 

THE  METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

801   POWERS  BUILDING,  37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

O.  M.  POWER.S.  President  J.  A.  STEPHENS,  Vice  President  C.  W.  REYNOLDS.  Scc'y-Trcaf 

V  J 
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Many  Schools  and  Colleges 

are  adopting  our  new  ^'Course 
For  Punctuation"  48  lessons. 


It  gives  satisfaction  to 

teachers  and  pupils. 

No  shorthand  school  can  afford 

to  be  without  this  valuable  aid. 

Sample  lesson  free. 

Tintslope  Paper  Co. 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

A  magazine  devoted  U>  the  best  interests 
of  shurthani!  stiuJents  and  teachers,  ottice 
stenographers  and  all  who  write  shorthand. 
Itscommercial,  legal,  medical,  tiuency  drill, 
short  cut,  English  and  editorial  departments 

makeitTHE    BEST  SHORTHAND    MAGA- 
ZINE. 

It  has  helped  thousands  to  become  better 
stenographers.    It  will  help  you. 

Published  twelve  tiniesaj'ear. Sub- 
scription price.  SI.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  and  ask  for  combination 
offers. 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 


B.E.  723  Schiller  BIdg. 


CHICAGO 


The  School  by  the  Cave. 

Conducts  a  Summer  Training  .School  for  Commercial  Teachers,  beginning 
July  1  and  continuing  six  weeks.  Profs.  Fred  Berkman  of  Pittsburgh  and  J. 
A.  Snyder  of  Cincinnati  have  been  engaged  for  special  work.  Nearly  all  the 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  eight  west  of  it  were  represented  in  the  last 
term.  500  teachers  wanted  for  high  schools  and  business  colleges  every  year. 
For  the  new  booklet,  write  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 
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THERE  ARE  OTHERS 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  bookkeeping  texts  on  the  market  and  that  good  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  with  these  when  properly  taught.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them 
compare  favorably  with  our  "  20th  CENTURY  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING"  from  the  stand- 
])oint  of  either  teacher  or  student,  because  : 

The  transactions  are  a  faithful  reproduction  of  those  which  occur  in  business  thus  holding  the 
student's  interest  from  the  very  beginning  ;  the  method  of  recording  the  transactions  is  in  accordance 
with  that  recognized  as  correct  by  accountants;  in  addition  to  keeping  books,  the  student  is  taught  to 
make  comparative  statements,  analytical  statements,  schedules,  etc.,  according  to  the  principles  of  ac- 
countancy ;  he  is  taught  the  correct  method  of  keeping  accounts  with  property  purchased  for  sale,  prop- 
erty purchased  for  use  in  the  business,  insurance,  expense,  etc.;  he  learns  the  accounts  as  the  account- 
ant understands  them  and  applies  this  knowledge  in  the  bookkeeping  sets;  the  plan  avoids  unnecessary 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  student,  thus  giving  the  teacher  more  time  for  real  teaching  ;  the  cost  is 
very  reasonable  as  compared  with  other  texts.  There  are  many  other  good  features  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

No  matter  what  we  may  think  of  the  course,  that  does  not  convince  you  it  is  the  best.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  discuss  it  with  interested  school  managers  and  teachers  ;  let  us  discuss  it  with  you. 


South- Western  Publishing  Company 

222  MAIN  STREET  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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The  Barnes'  Method  of 

Teachinj<  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  is  the  re- 
sult of  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  study  and 
experience  as  teachers, 
reporters  and  authors. 

Such  schools  as  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  Busi- 
ness High  School,  use 
the  Barnes'  Method. 


BENN  PITMAN 

AND 
GRAHAM 


ARTHUR'J.  BARNES, 
Court  Reporter  and  Teache 


Shorthand  Teachers 
Plaiv  a  Forward  Step 

Yoil   w^"t '■^sults.     You  need  the  most  up-to-date  Methods 
of  Teaching,  as  well  as  a  standard  system  of  Short- 
hand.    You  want  your  pupils  to  finish  the  course  and  be  pre- 
pared to  hold  good  positioiis.    . 


Not 
;   all 


Riirnf»<j'  Rrif»f  Pr»iir«A  *^  direct  and   complete. 
OarneS    Bnei  L.OUrSe  ^^   essential  omitted.     It  I 

"  business."  Sentences  in  the  first  lesson,  and  business  letters 
in  the  second  and  each  succeeding  lesson,  are  but  two  of 
the  many  features  of  this  popular  course  that  so  simplifies 
the  work  for  you,  and  keeps  your  pupils  interested  and  en- 
thusiastic. 

pr'D'pir    paper-bound  copy  of  Brief  Course,  to  teachers,  principals 
^^■*-'*-'   and  superintendents  upon   request.    Ask   for  catalog  of 
Barnes' Typewriting  Instructors,  Dictation  Books,  Shorthand  Read- 
ers, Dictionary,  and  other  helps. 

The 
Arthur  J. 


BARNES 


Publishing  Co., 
506  Howard  BIdg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MRS.  ARTHUR  J.  BARNES. 
Teacher  and  Author 


O.  H.  WHITE, 
■acher  and  Reporter 


''special  OffER  TO  PENMEN  AND  TEACHERS  OF  PENMANSHIP^ 

I  want  every  penman  and  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  own  a  copy  of  the 
AMERICAN  METHOD  OF  BUSINESS  WRITING.  I  have  had  four  pages  of  the  work  of  L. 
MADARASZ  reproduced  in  half-tone  from  my  $25,000  SCRAP  BOOK.  These  pages  will  be  sent 
to  you  as  a  premium  with  the  book  on  Business  Writing  which  will  cost  you  only  $1.00. 

The  special  offer  is  as  follows  : 

1  Copy  American  Method  of  Business  Writing:,  worth. .  .$i  00        i  set  of  Ornamental  and  Business  Capitals,  worth $i.oo 

1  Letter  finest  ornamental  style  written  Jan.  r,  1891   ..$1.00        i  Page  of  Ornamental  Sigfnatures  artistically  arrang:ed.  $1.00 
!  Letter  finest  ornamental  style  written  Nov,  2,  1910 $1.00 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  SENT  FOR  $1.00 

The  reproduced  specimens  of  penmanship  and  the  book  mentioned  above  are 
.vorth  many  times  the  price  I  have  attached  to  them.  The  originals  of  the  pen  work 
uentioiu'd  cannot  be  purchased  from  me  at  any  price.  There  is  not  a  penman  Uv- 
\\\r.  who  can  excel  the  four  pages  of  work  I  am  offering  to  send  you  as  a  premium 
,vith  this  book. 


Copies  Skillfully  Written. 


Bow 


Bis 


KorKI.AND.  Me..  Dec.  2.  1913. 
MK.  C.  \V.  JONKS,  BnK-kton.  Mass. 

IVKAK  KltlEND:— After  a  oarefal  examination 
ol  yuiir  book.  "The  American  Method  of  Rapid 
Hcslness  I'enmantjhlp."  1  will  say  that  It  con 
tains  the  best  graded  lessons  In  plain  bnslnesB 
writing  that  I  have  seen.  The  style  of  writing 
thrnugbout,  Is  plain,  gracefol  and  bnslness- 
llke,  and  Is  jnst  the  style  demanded  by  boat- 
Mens  men.  The  te.\t  describing  the  copies  Is 
brief  and  to  the  point,  and  your  book  will  cer- 
tainly prove  usefnl  both  to  the  self-learner 
and  for  the  schoolroom. 

Very  respeetfQlly'yonrs, 

E.  L.  Brown. 


MR.  f.   W.  JOSKS. 

Brockton,  MaHS. 
I>KAR  SIK:-Tlie  book 
yoQ  are  Introducing;  is  ' 
to-date.  The  copies  are 
skillfully  written.  Very 
published  for  the  beglna 


ouflly. 


and   variety    of  le 


well  classltled  and 
w  books  have  been 
r  that  treat  with  ex- 


'    It  Is.  Indeed. 

BnBlness    Writing-     The    liberal 
have  put  into 


prehenslve  study  t 


CIRCULAR  CONTAINING  32  SAMPLE  LESSONS  SENT  FREE. 

Address  C.  W.  JONES,  Principal  Brockton  Business  c:oiiege.  Rrocktoii,  Mass. 
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The  Winners 


^ 


Mr.  Wm.  N.  DeRosier 

a  student  of  the  Bristol, 
Connecticut.  High 
School,  who  won  the 
School  Shorthand 
Championship  of  Con- 
necticut. 


Miss  Marion  Peck 

a  student  of  the  Meri- 
den,  Connecticut,  High 
School,  who  won  second 
place  in  the  Connecticut 
School  Shorthand 
Championship   Contest. 


WRITERS  of  Gregg  Shorthand  won  first  and  second  places 
in  the  Connecticut  School  Championship  for  the  Monroe 
Medal,  February  14,  1914. 

The  winner  of  first  place,  Mr.  William  N.  DeRosier,  of  the 
Bristol  High  School,  transcribed  the  120-word  test  with  a  net 
of  117  words— 97.8%  perfect.  Of  the  28  contestants  he  was  the 
only  one  to  qualify  on  this  test.  When  it  is  considered  that  Mr. 
DeRosier  has  not  yet  completed  his  shorthand  course,  having 
finished  but  three-quarters  of  it,  and  that  he  carried  with  his  short- 
hand the  other  studies  of  the  high  school  course,  his  record  is  all 
the  more  significant. 

Miss  Marion  Peck,  of  the  Meriden  High  School,  won  second 
place  with  a  net  speed  of  108  words  a  minute  on  the  110  dictation- 
OS. 18%. 

The  two  Gregg  writers  mentioned  were  the  only  writers  from 
high  schools  qualifying  in  ani^  of  the  tests  above  SO  words  a  minute. 

There  were  40  entrants  in  the  contest,  of  which  number  28  com- 
peted, and  ;i9  qualified.  Writers  of  both  the  Isaac  Pitman  and 
Munson  systems  competed.  Mr.  DeRosier  exceeded  by  10  words 
a  minute  the  net  speed  of  the  winner  of  third  place,  an  Isaac  Pit- 
man writer  of  thirteen  months'  continuous  instruction. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  succession  the  School  Championship 
of  Connecticut  has  been  won  by  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorhand. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

writers  thus  give  another  clean-cut,  convincing  demonstration  of 
their  superior  ability,  and  the  simplicity,  legibility  and  speed  of 
the  system  in  the  hands  of  high  school  students. 

The  contest,  which  is  held  by  the  Connecticut  Business  Educa- 
tors' Association,  is  open  to  both  public  and  private  school  stu- 
dents. The  first  contest,  1912,  was  won  by  Miss  Ellen  McCarthy,  a 
student  of  the  first  (trial)  class  in  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  Meriden 
High  School— which  was  the  first  important  high  school  in  the 
state  to  adopt  the  system.  She  was  the  only  Gregg  writer  in  the 
contest,  and  transcribed  the  80-word  test  with  only  three  errors. 
In  1913  the  contest  was  again  won  by  a  Gregg  writer— Miss  Math- 
ilda Bedigie,  a  student  of  the  Meriden  High  School,  who  tran- 
scribed the  100-word  test  with  only  three  errors. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  continuous  success  of 
Gregg  writers  in  these  contests  are  irresistible :  When  Gregg 
Shorthand  is  put  in  direct  competition  with  the  old-time  systems, 
the  results— in  point  of  ease  of  learning,  speed,  accuracy — are  al- 
ways in  its  favor. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  for  i;ou/- students  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages that  Gregg  Shorthand  gives  the  students  of  these  high 
schools  ?     Let  us  help  you  start  that  Gregg  class  now. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


m.. 


^) 
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ISAAC  PITMAN'S 


SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT  IN 


New  York  High  Schools 
Columbia  University 


New  York  University 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


A  special  committee  appointed  in  1913  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  to  report  on  con- 
ditions respecting  shorthand  in  the  high  schools,  say  in'jheir  extended  finding  : 
"A  uniformsystem  of  Shorthand  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils-.' 

"  The  Isaac  Pitman  System'should  be  retained  as  the  uniform  system  for  the  high 

schools." 
"The  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  giving  eminent  satisfaction,  and  the  practical  results 

are  excellent." 

"We  believe  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  the  best  system.     In  our  judgment  i 
has  the  best  text  books.     It  has  the  widest  range  of  literature  engraved  m  short- 
hand for  reading  practice." 


Send  for  "Which  System  is  the  Best  "  and  copy  of"  Pitman's  Shorthand  Weekly.' 


Jp^PWrite  for  Particulars'ora  Free  Mail  Course  for  Teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,     2  West  45th  Street,    NEW  YORK 


THREE  TIMES  AS  MANY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Were  won  by  :BALANCED  HAND  TYPISTS   as  by  the  writer, 
of  all  other  systems  combined. 

Balanced  hand  typists  get  the  right  start  in  the  early  les- 
sons by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  Eigh- 
teen championships  were  won  in  1913  by  typists  who  learned 
touch  typewriting  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the 
center. 

"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting" 

By  CHAS.  E.   SMITH 
is  the  leading  exponent  of  the  Balanced  Hand  Methods. 

The  following  opinion  from  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen,  the 
World's  Champion  Typist,  tells  \Vhy  "A  Practical  Course"  is 
the  best  text-book  for  those  who  wish  to  become  expert  typists. 

■•  Touch  Typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired 
by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  It  is  the 
natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard,  and  orevents  the 
beginner  from  being  inaccurate.  I  recommend  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Smiths  'Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  as  the 
best  Typewriting  Text-Book  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
rapid,  accurate  touch  typists.  "—Margaret  B.  Owen.  Worlds 
Champion  Typist. 

ELEVENTH  REVISED  EDITION 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50c  :  Cloth,  75c.     Teachers'  Examination 

Copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c  respectively. 

Mention  School. 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  and  Boston  High  Schools. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  ^TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
SHORTHAND 

A  Practical  Solution  of  Classroom  Problems. 

By  Edward  ].  McNamara,  M.  A. 

Lecturer  in  the  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  at 

Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pro- 
gressive teacher  of  shorthand  without  reference 
to  the  system  taught.  It  contains  a  description  of 
successful  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  based 
upon  sound  pedagogical  principles.  It  is  the  first 
hook  of  its  kind  on  the  market  and  it  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  prospective  teacher  of  shorthand 
and  lead  the  experienced  teacher  to  analyze  his 
methods  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
enunciated. 

This  work  is  indispensable  to  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  who  de- 
sires to  ascertain  whether  his  or  her  methods  are 
supported  by  corrrect  fundamental  principles. 

"After  a  very  critical  perusal  of  'Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand.' 
wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr.  McNamara  Jor  his  masterly 
treatment  of  a  difficult  topic.  He  has  presented  to  the  shorthand  teach- 
ing force,  a  book  replete  with  suggestions,  and  inestimable  value,  not 
only  to  the  novice,  but  also  to  the  experienced  teacher.  No  'live  wire' 
shorthand  instructor  shoula  be  without  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
meet  with  instant  and  deserved  favor.  "—Arthur  M.  Sugarman,  Bay 
Ridge  High  School.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


160  pages,  cloth,  gilt,  Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  4i>TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbns.  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zan-er, 
E.  VV.  Bloser, 
Zaver  &  Bloser. 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  SO  cents  eittra  :  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra,) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting.  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship.  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship,  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  ami  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education,  it  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 
Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 
Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  suliscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  <lo  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnishetl  upon  application. 
The  Busixkss  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  anciread 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
.■schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"■  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


NATIONAL  VS.   RATIONAL 

Occasionally  some  one  conceives, 
unselfishly  and  conscientiously  or 
ambitiously  and  selfishly,  as  the  case 
happens  to  be,  the  idea  of  National- 
izing some  system  of  Penmanship. 

It  sounds  good,  but  what  is  needed 
far  more  is  rationalize  methods  of 
teaching  and  then  almost  any  system 
will  produce  practical  results. 

If  human  nature  were  as  cold  and 
flexible  and  mathematical  and  mater- 
ial as  the  yard  stick,  the  scale  and 
the  doller,  we  would  surely  favor  one- 
way-for-all  but  human  nature  is  so 
easily  measured,  weighed  and  valued 
and  therefore  human  rather  than 
mathematical  standards  and  tests 
need  to  be  employed. 

Child  limitation  and  need,  adult 
capacity  and  necessity,  pedagogy 
and  practice,  perception  and  hand 
craft,  formality  and  individuality 
need  to  be  focused  and  fused  into  our 
methods.  System  will  then  recede  to 
the  background  and  adapt  itself  to 
society's  needs. 

More  sense  in  methods  of  teaching 
and  writing  is  needed  and  less  sys- 
tem will  be  necessary. 

Rationalize  not  Nationalize  our 
writing. 

CRAGIN-MARCONl 

You  should  read  Cragin's  dramatic 
and  intensely  interesting  story  con- 
cerning wireless  telegraphy  and  its 
inventor.  Moreover,  you  ought  to 
see  that  at  least  three  of  your  friends 
read  it  as  well.  Doubtless,  out  of  the 
three  at  least  one  would  want  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  Business  Educator 
in  order  to  secure  other  contributions 
from  Mr.  Cragin's  pen,  for  he  has  a 
a  number  to  follow  quite  as  remark- 
able. The  more  subscribers  we  can  get 
the  more  of    these  high  grade  stories 


we  can  afford.  Mr.  Cragin  is  not  get- 
ting rich  writing  these  stories  but 
you  can  help  to  increase  his  compen- 
sation by  adding  to  our  subscription 
list.  If  each  one  who  reads  this  would 
send  in  one  new  subscription,  we 
could  nearly  double  our  check  each 
month  to  him. 

The  story  is  a  genuine  hummer  with 
an  admirable  lesson  to  all  who  would 
succeed  Marconi-like,  each  in  his 
chosen  profession. 


UNCLE  BEN 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear  a 
chuckle  from  those  reading  Uncle 
Ben. 

He's  a  comical,  serious,  kindly, 
sage  whose  wisdom  is  not  bookish 
but  the  gleanings  from  experience, 
observation  and  reading.  There's 
just  enough  chaff  to  keep  the  whole 
wheat  from  clogging. 


To  Penmen  Everywhere 


At  the  Banquet  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers' Associatian  to  be  given  at  the  Royal 
Palace  Hotel,  on  Friday  evening,  April  10, 
191-1,  there  will  be  a  special  reservation  made 
for  penmen.  This  will  be  a  real  reservation 
and  every  opportunity  will  be  given  the  pen- 
men to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  elect. 
\'ery  sincerely. 

Freeman  P.  Taylor, 
Chairman  Penmanship  Committee. 


Pie-faced 

Punster 

Popular 

Particular 

Progressive 

Parading 

Pluticratic 

Persevering 

Pious 

Penmen 

are  to  eat  at 

the  same  table 

at  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 

Banquet. 


lO 
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I  want  to  know"  In  the  Instinct  whu-h  leaiiB  to  wle" 
rtom.  The  Inqalrlne  mind  HIstoverB  the  need  and 
Pftnrfe  of  trnth,  and  extracts  It  from  conntless  reservoirs. 

The  Impnlse  to  answer  questions  leads  to  analysis, 
comparison  and  system,  and  thus  the  answer  benetlts  all 
parties  concerned. 

Vou  are  cordially  Invited  to  ask  and  to  answer  such 
fiuestlons  as  yon  desire.  The  Bi'slnkss  Eiu'c^tor  will 
act    as  a  Clearing  House  for  Penmanship  Questions  and 

The  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  consideration  of  oth- 
ers Is  always  productive  of  good  results.  Liberality  in 
this  particular  encourages  It  In  others  and  brings  ans- 
wers to  our  own  questions. 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  It  will 
tiecome  the  recognized  authority  to  which  all  may  turn 
for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable  technical!  peda 
pervlsory  penmanship  question, 
re  frequently  sent  to  people  In  advance  of 
3  that  both  Qeetlon  and  Answer  may  appear 


B..glcal.orsi 
Questions 
publication  I 
together. 

Is  it  of  value  to  promote  rivalry  between  boys 
and  eirls  or  between  rooms  or  buildings  as  to 
which  writes  the  belter? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Huchingson,  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
Denver,  Colo.,  please  answer. 


Replying  to  your  inquiry,  "Is  it  of 
Value  to  Promote  Rivalry  Between 
Boys  and  Girls  or  Between  Rooms  or 
Buildings  as  to  which  writes  the 
Better,"  I  am  free  to  give  my  per- 
sonal opinion  as  follows  : 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  answer 
in  the  affirmative.  However,  it  seems 
that  while  some  teachers  accomplish 
commendable  results  in  this  manner, 
others  make  very  little  progress.  To 
avoid  overtraining  the  few,  and  a 
possible  neglect  of  the  many,  wc  find 
that  penmanship  certificates  issued 
to  every  pupil  for  normal  efficiency  is 
more  satisfactory. 

We  issue  "Penmanship  Movement 
Certificates"  to  pupils  below  the  6th 
grade,  and  "Penmanship  Proficiency 
Certificates"  to  6th,  7th  and  8th  grade 
pupils,  indicating  the  grade  on  the 
certificate.  Every  pupil  is  entitled  to 
compete  for  a  certificate  in  each 
grade  at  the  time  of  receiving  his 
regular  promotion  certificate  to  the 
next  higher  grade. 

Very  respectfully, 
J.  E.  Huchingson. 


What  per  cent  of  the  writing  period  should  be 
devoted  strictly  to  exercises? 

Mr.  O.  L.  Rogers,  Super,  of  Writing,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  please  reply. 


What  per  cent,  of  the  writing 
period  should  be  devoted  strictly  to 
movement  exercises  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends upon  the  time  in  the  school 
term  and  the  grade. 

I  like  to  devote  the  entire  writing 
period  to  movement  drills,  in  all 
grades  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
each  new  term,  then  gradually  reduce 
the  time  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  class. 


The  time  devoted  to  movement 
drills  can  be  reduced  much  more  rap- 
idly in  eighth  than  in  third  grade. 
During  the  last  month  of  the  term  I 
devote  about  one  sixth  of  the  time|to 
drills  in  the  eighth  grade  and  about 
one  fourth  of  the  time  in  third  grade. 
O.  L.  Rogers. 


In  the  lower  grades  when  the  children  are 
asked  to  motion  in  the  air,  if  the  teacher  mo- 
lions  with  the  pupils,  should  she  turn  and  face 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  pupils  or.  in  facing 
the  class,  reverse  the  motion? 

Miss  Laura  Jane  Breckenridge,  .Supervisor. 
Peru,  Ind..  please  answer. 


In  the  lower  grades  when  the  chil- 
dren are  asked  to  motion  in  the  air 
the  teacher  should  turn  and  face  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  pupils,  un- 
less she  can  use  her  left  hand  suc- 
cessfully and  reverse  motion.  It  is 
confusing  to  small  children  if  teacher 
uses  her  right  hand  even  the'  motion 
is  reversed. 

Laura  Jane  Breckenridge. 


Will  you  kindly  name  some  penmanship  vo- 
cations and  avocations? 


Teaching    penmanship   in   commercial    col- 
leges, high  schools,  and  public  schools;  super- 
g  writing  in   public  schools;   engrossing; 
urance  offices;  giving  in- 
writing    cards: 


writing  policies  i 

Btruction   by  correspondence 

etc 


Teaching  writing  in  evening  schools,  doing 
engrossing  on  the  side,  writing  cards,  giving 
private  lessons,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  things  a 
penman  can  do  while  following  some  other  reg- 
ular employment.— Editor. 

How  can  the  maximum  results  in  writing  be 
secured  from  high  school  pupil  with  the  mini, 
mum  of  time  allotted  to  periods  for  practice  ? 

Referred  to  Mr.  K.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  Com'l  Dept., 
Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.J, 


Newark,  N.  J.,  3-10-1914. 
Dear  -Mr.  Editor  : 

Thanks  for  proof  sheet  of 
Questions  and  Answers.  I  think  you 
have  started  an  excellent  department 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Here  is  my  answer  which  I  believe 
you  want : 

"Where  a  full  period  daily  for  a 
semester  cannot  be  had,  or  where 
Penmanship  has  been  'killed'  by 
giving  a  full  semester  and  then  pass- 
ing everybody  with  a  credit  whether 
they  deserve  it  or  not,  use  the  follow- 
ing method  for  improving  your  stu- 
dents' writing.  Give  daily  class  work 
in  penmanship  the  first  four  to  six 
weeks  of  the  semester  of  beginning 
Bookkeeping.  Have  students  do 
home  work  daily  during  this  time. 
If  home  work  is  not  satisfactory, 
don't  be  afraid  to  tell  student  so,  and 
have  him  do  ic  over.  Of  course  you 
will  need  a  compendium  or  manual 
for  students  to  work  from.  At  the 
end  of  four  to  six  weeks  most  stu- 
dents are  writing  fairly  well.  Then 
when  Bookkeeping  begins  and  stu- 
dents are  not  assigned  home  work  in 
Bookkeeping,  or  when  they  are  post- 
ing, assign  a  page  from  compendium 
to  be  done  at  home.  Check  in  the 
work    carefully;    double     it     when 


students  do  not  bring  it  in  promptly 
Do  this  for  the  first  year,  and  you 
will  see  good  results.  A  suggestion  as 
to  class  work.  Don't  go  around  and 
write  a  copy  for  each  student.  That 
is  not  teaching.  You  should  make 
the  student  do  the  writing.  Your 
copy  on  board  is  cvidetice  thai  you  are 
a  good  wriler.  Criticise  and  point 
out  to  each  student  where  his  writing 
is  weak,  and  tell  him  what  to  do  to 
correct  the  weakness.  This  is  the 
secret  of  teaching  writing  successful- 
ly." 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 

Very  sincerely, 
F.  E.  H.Jaeger, 

Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.J. 

Program  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Penmanship  Su- 
pervisors to  be  Held  in  St. 
Louis,  May  4,  5,  6,  1914. 

Monday,  May  4.  0  to  12  a.  m.— Gathering 
of  members  at  Headquarters,  Marquette  Hotel- 
A  study  of  the  specimens  on  display.  Presi- 
dent's address. 

Monday,  1  to  3:30  p.  in. -Visit  to  a  school  to 
see  primary  pupils  at  work.  An  explanation  of 
the  method  in  use. 

Monday  night.  8  to  10:30-A  Banquet  with 
speeches  by  superintendents,  supervisors,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers. 

Tuesday,  May  5,  0  fo  12  a.  m.— Visil  to  a 
school  to  witness  pupils  of  advanced  grades  at 
work. 

Tuesday,  1  to  3  :20  p.  m.  A  discussion  of  pri- 
mary methods. 

Tuesday  night,  8  to  10:30,  A  diBcassion  of 
methods  in  advanced  grades. 

Wednesday,  May  6,  9  to  12  a.  m.  Visit  to  the 
Teachers'  College  and  to  a  grade  school  where 
departmental  penmanship  is  in  use.  All  the 
rooms  have  penmanship  at  the  same  time  and 
pupils  change  rooms  according  to  the  quality  of 
their  work. 

Wednesday  p.  m..  1  to  4  p.m.  Opening  of 
the  question  box  and  election  of  officers. 

^  St.  Louis,  March  3, 1914. 

Editor  B.  E.: 

Kindly  print  the  following  directions 
concerning  the  preparation  of  specimens  for 
display  at  the  May  Meeting : 

1.  The  space  for  the  display  of  writing  speci- 
mens is  limited.  No  specimens  except  those 
called  for  in  the  directions  below  should  be 
senf  to  be  mounted.  Supervisors  niaj'  bring 
other  specimens  and  place  them  on  the  tables  if 
they  wish. 

2.  In  order  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary work  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  mount 
the  specimens  in  St.  Louis,  place  an  extra 
sheet  on  top  of  each  package,  fastened 
with  the  specimens,  giving  the  following 
and  any  other  information'.  Your  city  or 
town,  name  of  the  school,  the  grade,  the  date  of 
writing  the  specimens,  average  time  used  in 
writing  the  specimens,  the  pen  used,  and  both 
the  supervisor's  and  the  teacher's  name.  No 
descriptive  matter  will  be  added  in  St.  Louis. 

3.  It  will  be  expected  that  each  package  will 
contain  from  forty  to  fifty  specimens.  Do  not 
send  specimens  from  rooms  having  only  fifteen 
or  twenty  pupils. 

4.  We  all  know  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
devoting  extra  time  to  praci  ice  or  by  "working 
up"  a  class  here  and  there.  The  penmen  who 
gather  will  expect  to  see  work  developed  under 
normal  conditions.    Show  this  kind. 

5.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  on  display 
the  various  books,  manuals  or  cards  used  by  the 
ditTerent  supervisors.  Also  the  pens  in  use. 
Bring  these. 

6.  Be  sure  to  prepay  the  charges  on  packages 
sent. 

7.  The  general  directions  are  printed  in  a 
circular  Mr.  Gudmundson,  Boone,  la.,  is  send- 
ing out. 

Respectfully, 
H.C.  Wax-ker. 


I 
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Business 
Penmanship 

T.  COURTNEY, 

Penmanship  Teacher  in 

Academy  of  Idaho, 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Send  self-addressed  stainiied 

envelope  with  8pe<'lineiis  for 

orltlelsin  to  Mr.  Coartney. 


If  ynii  are  foUowiiis  instructions  carefully,  and  are  iloiDg  a  lot  of  faithful  conscientious  work,  I  am  very  sure  that  you  are  making  good  improve- 
ment. If  at  times  you  feel  discouraged,  please  remember  that  all  good  penmen  were  cmce  poor  writers.  They  secured  their  fine  style  (-f  writing  only 
after  a  deal  of  hard  work  and  intelligent  study.  What  they  have  done,  you  also  can  do.  So  brace  up  and  "get  busy."  This  is  an  age  of  strenuous  ef- 
fort, and  you  must  have  a  backbone  if  you  intend  to  get  anywhere  in  this  world. 

Your  movement  must  be  free  and  rapid.  Have  cc'utidence  enough  in  yourself  and  in  me  to  break  away  from  that  old,  slow,  stiff,  heavy  style, 
(jet  your  hand  and  arm  in  the  correct  position  and  keep  them  there.  Put  Vi'/e  and  enthusiasm  into  your  work.  Take  an  interest  in  it.  You  cannot 
succeed  at  anything  that  you  do  not  like.  If  you  can  sit  down  and  practice  for  an  hour  or  two  without  once  thinking  of  the  passing  time,  then  you 
are  surely  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

Get  btisj'.     It'siiptoj'Oii. 

No.  06-  -Start  reverse  oval  two  spaces  high  and  decrease  gradually  in  a  straight  line.    Do  not  rule  any  guide  lines  for  top  of  exercise. 

\o.  57— Notice  that  the  small  ovals  are  horizontal,  half  above  and  half  below  the  middle  line. 


No.  riS  -Narrow  and  high,  not  decreasing  in  size  too  rapidly. 

jVo.  .5,9— Notice  carefully  starting  loop.    Wide  turn  at  top,  so  that  you  get  space  marked  %. 

Xo.  60— Rounded  top.    Kach  part  of  letter  just  a  trifle  lower  than  preceding  part.    End  lightly  with  pen  in  motion  when  hand  is  raised. 

Noa.  81  and  6'2— Here  are  same  words  for  practice.    Watch  spacing  between  letters.    Light  lines. 


"^^^^T^^-^^^ 


No.  f>ri~\f  you  have  been  able  to  make  good  M  's,  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  A',    ^o  swing  them  off. 
No.  fif  and  6'5— This  style  of  r  is  like  tirst  part  of  ni  and  finishing  slioke  like  ir. 


f^^^ia/neU^^/iu:ai^       ^ 


Xo.  <?^— Another  good  one  for  gliilint;  movement.    -See  whether  you  can  etiual  the  copy. 
No.  07— Now  a  page  of  this  word. 


No.  lis,  69  and  70— This  is  a  difticult  letter,  but  you  can  master  it.    Check  the  motion  at  x.    The  r  is  higher  than  the  other  small  letters. 
No.  71  and  No.  72— s  is  same  height  as  r.    Point  it  at  top.    Close  it  at  bottom.    In  writing  the  word  it  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  pen,  but  if  yu 
raise  it  after  .s  place  it  back  carefully  so  that  there  will  be  no  "holes"  in  the  word. 


No.  73  and  7^- Start  downward  not  across.    Rounded  bottoms.    Second  part  of  U  not  (|uite  so  high  as  first  part. 


-Vos.  7«  and  77— Bottom  of  rf  like  a.    Second  part  like  t.    .\t  end  of  a  word  the  loop  style  looks  well,  but  do  not  make  this  style  where  other  let- 
ters follow. 

No.  7A— The  letter  c  appears  in  this  word.    Note  the  dot  at  top.     Write  carefully. 


/^^e^^^^^V   U^-U^    ^^^^    .ai.^^  .:^-^^^  c^^^^  c^^^^^  .^i.^^V' 
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jVij.  /.'>— This  Style  of  Fislifee  [7 and  finishes  with  a  very  small  loop. 

No.  SO— If  you  prefer  this  style  of  V,  note  carefully  the  curve  on  the  final  stroke  where  the  arrow  points. 

No.  S7— Eight  down  strokes  and  then  g:lide  along  to  the  next  exercise.    Arm  movement. 

Ko.  A'2— This  shows  straight  down  stroke  of  loop.    A  slight  extension  and  retraction  of  the  lingers  is  permissible  in  making  all  upper  loops. 

No.  S^  and  .SV  — Keep  the  J'8  uniform  in  height  and  width. 

No.  S5— This  is  the  most  difficult  word  we  have  and  will  require  quite  a  lot  of  practice. 


^^^^/^ 


No.  S6  and  S7— Top  of  g  like  a.    Do  not  use  any  finger  action  in  makfng  lower  loops.    The  whole  word  may  be  written  without  raising  pen. 


No.  S9  and  90— Second  part  of  h  should  be  rounded  and  down  stroke  on  same  slant  as  loop. 
^9 


No.  9/— Note  that  h  finishes  like  ir. 

No.  9i?— Loops  of  these  letters  all  same  height. 


No.  93  and  94—¥mm  second  part  of  k  carefully.    Do  not  get  little  oval  at  top  of  second  part  too  large. 
93 
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vii  atriike,  but  it  sluiukl 


Xo.  95— Write  a  page  or  two  of  these.    (Jet  all  loops  as  near  the  same  lieight  as  possible.    The  pen  may  be  raised  on  any 
be  replaced  so  that  the  joining  is  not  noticeable. 

A'o.  y« -This  is  like  f' and  Hnishes  just  like  FinNo.  7B.    Both  parts  same  width. 

.Vo.  in  —Note  the  two  parts.    Second  part  is  like  final  (.    Knding  stroke  only  about  half  the  height  of  letter. 

iVo.  .'/Sand  »»-Write  several  pages  of  each  word.    Try  to  imitate  the  copy.    Criticise  your  work.    Watch  your  movement.    Sit  erect-no  use 
humping  over. 


^■^:^ 


Contributions  in 

Commercial 

Writing. 

FRED  BERKMAN. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa.. 

Penman,  Fifth  Ave.  High 

School. 

Send   specimens    witli    return 
pontage  to  Mr.  Berk  man 
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Have  Courage,  My  Boy,  To  Say  No. 

You're  starting  today  on  life's  journey, 
Alone  on  the  highway  of  life. 

You'll  meet  with  a  thousand  temptations, 
Each  city  with  evil  is  rife. 


This  world  is  a  stage  of  excitement, 
There's  danger  wherever  you  go, 

But  if  you  are  tempted  in  weakness. 

Have  courage,  my  boy,  to  say  no. 

The  siren's  sweet  smile  may  allure  you. 

Beware  of  her  cunning  and  art. 
Whenever  you  see  lier  approaching, 

Be  guarded  and  haste  to  depart. 
The  billiard  saloons  are  inviting, 

Decked  out  in  their  tinsel  and  show. 
Should  yciu  be  invited  to  enter, 

Have  courage,  my  boy,  to  say  nn. 

Be  careful  in  choosing  companions. 

Seek  only  the  brave  and  the  true  : 
And  stand  by  your  friends  when  in  trial. 

Ne'er  changing  the  old  for  the  new  : 
And  when  by  false  friends  you  are  tempted. 

The  taste  of  the  wine  cup  to  know. 
With  firmness,  with  patience  and  kindness. 

Have  courage,  my  boy,  to  say  no. 


The  bright  sparkling  wine  may  be  offered. 

No  matter  how  tempting  it  be, 
Krom  poison  that  stings  like  an  adder. 

My  boy,  have  courage  to  flee. 
The  gambling  halls'are  before  you, 

Their  lights,  how  they  dance  to  and  fro  ; 
You  may  be  invited  to  enter. 

Do  have  courage,  my  boy,  to  say  no. 

I  n  courage  alone  lies  your  safety. 

When  you  the  long  journey  begin. 
And  trust  in  your.Heavenly  Father 

Will  keep  you  unspotted  from  sin. 
Temptations  will  go  on  increasing. 

As  streams  from  a  rivulet  flow. 
But  if  you  are  true  to  your  manhood. 

You'll  have  courage,  my  boy,  and  say  no. 

(Written  by  a  devoted  mother,  to  be  given  to 
her  son  upon  his  entrance  into  business.) 
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Blackbord   writing  by  C.J.    Harvey,  Ciiml.  teacher  and  Supr.  of 
Writing,  Ashtabula  Harbor,  O..  special  schools. 


^^C^y^ -C-a^^t^c^ 


^(Tayo^zy-^^^. 
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y-nJt^ 
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7  Jy(h.f  47  r/n.1.. 


By  T.  C.  Sawyier,  Supr.  Writing,  Norwood,  O.,  one  of  the  most  ex 
pert,  practical  blackboard  writers  in  the  profession. 


^ 
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(3     Cg>     (Sy    (^  (^  &  (^    (^  (^ 

&  (j^    &  (^  (2>  &  (3  (^  (^ 


(3    (3    (S^  (^  0  (3  (Z^  (S^ 

By  John  Daily,  pupil  of  E.  E.  Spaiiabel.  Wilkinsburg,  Pa..  High  School  Commercial  Department. 


By  Miss  Nellie  Schuyler,  pupil.  Commercial  Department,  Co.  High  School,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  Mr.  A.  P.  Meub,  teacher 


First  Grade  arm  movement  writing.  Amhurst,  O.,  L.  D.  Root,  Supr.  of  Writing. 
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By  J.  A.  Stryker   Kearney,  Nebr. 
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THE  SUPERVISOR   ETC. 

Experience  and  Faith 
Number  Three 

Inspiration  and  Tact,  Qualification 
and  Talent  are  each  and  all  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  make  up  of  the  Su- 
pervisor of  Writing,  and  yet  they  are 
not  all,  all-important  though  they  un- 
doubtedly are.  There  are  two  more 
essentials  that  count  heavily  in  the 
balance  of  values  in  summing  up  the 
salaries  and  successes  of  the  leaders 
in  the  supervison  profession.  They 
are  Experience  and  Faith.  Without 
these  the  first  named  qualities  are 
underrated,  suspicioned,  and  difficult 
to  rate  or  value. 

Experience,  nicknamed  the  "School 
of  Hard  Knocks,"  is  sometimes  that, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  Opportunity  where  true  worth 
standardizes  its  values  and  secures 
the  recognition  which  suspicion  and 
doubt  have  thus  far  withheld. 

Experience  gives  age  to  youth  and 
wisdom  as  well,  and  thus  lengthens 
life  by  making  it  more  efficient  and 
trustworthy.  Experience  confirms 
Inspiration,  and  makes  Tact  more 
discerning,  gives  Qualification  a 
pedigree  and  not  a  mere  diploma, 
and  rationalizes  Talent. 

Experience  is  the  science  which 
tests  relative  values  by  mixing  them 
with  life  and  then  labels  the  product 
as  failure,  passably  fair,  good,  excel- 
lent, or  superior.  Experience  is  the 
scale  which  estimates  subtleties  too 
psychic  for    inches    to    measure  or 


pounds  to  weigh,  but  which  spell 
mediocre  effort  or  superior  service. 
Experience  feels  forces  that  escape 
eyes  and  ears  but  which  effort 
only  can  reveal  in  the  crucible  called 
time. 

Time  causes  every  business  college 
penman  to  modify  his  theories  and 
practice  in  the  experience  of  super- 
vising writing  in  the  grades.  Ex- 
perience mellows  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  and  converts  it  into  Faith  that 
knows,  and  not  merely  believes  that 
certain  things  can  and  should  and 
shall  be  done. 

Faith  in  achievement  and  in  our 
fellows  is  the  result  of  trial  by  well 
planned  toil  Achievement  gives 
faith  a  foothold  by  which  to  convert 
the  skeptical  to  the  wisdom  of  better 
methods  as  a  means  to  better  writ- 
ing. 

Experience  to  convince  through 
products,  and  Faith  to  convert 
through  enthusiasm,  and  the  super- 
visor not  only  secures  employment 
but  he  achieves  as  well. 

Experience,  however,  may  be  so  old 
and  self-satisfied  as  to  be  deadening 
rather  than  inspiring.  Experience 
at  first  looks  forward  and  achieves 
and  later  it  looks  back  and  holds  on. 
Are  you  looking  forward  or  back- 
ward? 

Experience  only  can  prove  things. 
Experience  only  can  test  things.  Ex- 
perience only  can  confirm  or  disarm 
conviction.  Experience  sees  strug- 
gling childhood  and  decides  its  peda- 
gogy and  practice.  Experience  tests 
youth  and  determines  its  capacity 
and  needs.  Experience  tries  out 
manhood  and  measures  his  powers. 
Experience  compares  slants,  sizes 
and  spaces  and  decides  favorably  to 
the  fittest.  Experience  tests  move- 
ments, measures  effort,  and  tries 
men's  souls  and  then  elevates  a  few, 
discards  as  many,  and  tolerates  the 
balance  for  want  of  better  material. 

Experience  confirms  or  ripens.  It 
it  confirms,    then     it    stimulates   to 


greater  endeavor.     If  it  ripens,  then 
it  satisfies  and  rot  begins. 

The  supervisor  who  uses  his  ex- 
periences to  improve  his  daily  teach- 
ing is  a  growing  personality.  The 
one  who  use?  his  experiences  to  ex- 
cuse his  practices  is  a  going  propo- 
sition. Which  are  you?  Which  am 
I? 
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The    Woes    and    the     Wows     of   the 
Editor. 

To  have  a  sore  toe  is  bad  enough, 
but  to  have  it  tramped  upon  is  still 
worse,  and  to  have  a  friend  seeming- 
ly go  out  of  his  way  to  get  an  excuse 
to  come  around  and  blunder  over  it  is 
enough  to  try  not  only  his  patience, 
but  his  friendship  as  well. 

The  toes  of  an  editor  are  not  all 
physical.  He  has,  like  other  mortals, 
other  sensitive  sections  of  his  con- 
scious, if  not  always  conscientious, 
anatomy,  and  as  a  consequence,  peo- 
ple, and  usually  good  friends,  the 
best  of  friends  at  that,  now  and  then 
wander  around  and,  each  in  turn,  as 
though  by  arrangement,  take  a  poke 
at  his  sensitive  toe  or  sore  spot, which 
ever  it  happens  to  be,  and  not  infre- 
quently it  happens  to  be  both. 

And  the  chief  offender  is  none  other 
than  that  once  pugnacious  but  of  re- 
cent years  mild  mannered,  fertile 
minded,  meandering  Marshall,  C.  C. 
(confounded  critic.)  He  knows,  as 
does  anyone  who  reads  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  that  the  Editor  is 
not  a  "standpatter"  on  spelling.  But 
what  does  Marshall  have  to  do  about 
that  ?  Oh  nothing,  only  about  every 
month  or  two  or  less  or  more  he  runs 
in  a  paragraph  about  a  mile  or  two 
long  that  the  Editor  must  read  and, 
what  is  worse,  pay  for,  denouncing  or 
belittling  one  of  his  pet  sensitive 
spots  popularly  andCarnegiely,known 
as  simplified  spelling. 

He  seems  to  be  singularly  "spoil- 
ing and  spilling"  for  a  spelling  con- 
troversy. So  he  gets  it  from  a  quar- 
ter he  least  suspicioned,  from  the 
short— spelling,  ;<>(/! not  blue)  pencil- 
ing Editor  himself.  So  now  prepare 
to  see  those  white  bristles  of  Mar- 
shall's dome  stick  up  and  take  no- 
tice;—and  then  get  ready  with  anoth- 
er paragraph  penned  with  particular- 
ly peppery  piffie  on  the  perfectly  pre- 
posterous proposition  of  improving 
the  pedantic  ponderously  proper  plan 
of  spelling  which  has  proved  so  pop- 
ular with  prosperous  plutocratic 
printers  who  appropriate  all  the  mon- 
ey publishers  pull  from  the  poor  pub- 
lic. 

Simplified  spelling  is  made  of  good 
stuff  or  Marshall  would  have  killed  it 
long  ago.  I  half  suspicion  that  Car- 
negie has  slipped  him  something  on 
the  sly  to  keep  up  a  noise  so  that  the 
public  wont  go  to  sleep  before  the 
money  is    spent    to     ease  the    steel 


king's  'conscience.  What's  hurting 
the  Editor  is  that  Marshall  doesn't 
fork  over'some  of  the  do  (dough.) 

But  Marshall's  not  the  only  friend 
the  Editor  hath  who  "loveth  him  as 
a  brother."  We  have  dropped  an  oc- 
casional remark  about  the  good  and 
the  bad  man  Billy  Sunday  within  the 
hearing  of  The  B.  E.  Office  Boy,  and, 
what  do  you  think,  but  he  up  and 
dropped  between  two  days  the  fol- 
lowing into  the  editorial  hopper: 

I  know  for  a  certaintv  that  Billy  Sun- 
day causes  crime.  While  he  was  here  in 
Columbus  he  caused  me  to  commit  a 
ilouble  crime  more  than  once.  I  stole 
away  from  my  work  to  go  to  hear  him 
anil  then  stole  my  way  into  the  tabernacle 
after  the  frontdoors  were  locked  by  go- 
ing through  a  back  door  under  the  stage. 

If  I  had  the  choice  tonight  of  going  to 
hear  Billy  or  to  see  the  best  show  that 
comes  along,  you  would  find  me  in  the 
tabernacle. 

The  B.  E.  Office  Boy. 

Now  wouldn't  that  inake  you  say 
"wow"!  just  as  Billy  pulled  forty- 
seme  thousand  out  of  the  sooty,  sin- 
ful, saintly  conscience  of  Pittsburg. 

And  just  about  the  time  the  Editor 
had  obliterated  every  bit  of  grouch, 
along  came  a  letter  from  an  offended 
friend  who  frankly  and  fearlessly 
called  him  upon  thecarpet  for  having 
allowed  his  next-to-editorial-kin 
friend  Cragin  slip-in-and-over  a  com- 
pliment to  the  parochial  school  and  a 
criticism  on  the  public  school.  And 
it  was  mixed  up  with  some  fiction  and 
a  saleslady  at  that ! 

So  do  you  wonder  at  the  woes  and 
wows   of  the   Editor? 


THE  SPOKANE  CLUB  MEETING 

Your  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  very  enjoyable  meeting  of 
about  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Spokanej.Teachers'  Club,  in  Hotel 
Sherman  held  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  holiday  week 
in  Chicago.  It  was  a  jolly  crowd  and 
it  recalled  reminiscently  the  delights 
of  that  eventful  journey  from  Chica- 
go to  California  and  back.  Next  year 
another  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  at  which  it  is 
hoped  all  members  may  be  present. 
Although  not  one  of  the  original 
party,  your  editor  was  made  to  feel 
very  much  at  home.  Refreshments 
were  served  and  an  invitation  extend- 
ed to  meet  with  them  again  next  year, 
which  is  hereby  accepted. 

PROFESSOR? 

Good-by  "Professor"  in  our  univer- 
sities and  public  schools;  so  some 
have  decided.  Students  will  here- 
after address  a  teacher  as  plain 
"Mister."  Should  the  commercial 
teaching  fraternity  generally  follow 
suit,  fight  the  idea,  or  let  time 
settle  the  matter?  Brief  expressions 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  would  be 
interesting    in    the    B.    E.       During 


the  course  of  the  year  we  receive 
not  a  few  letters  and  circulars  from 
persons  who  persist  in  using 
"Prof"  before  their  names.  Let 
opinions  come  from  these  persons, 
from  those  who  are  indifferent  from 
those  who  are  luke-warm  on  the  sub- 
ject and  from  those  who  are  red-hot 
against  the  title  being  used  in  our 
educational  field. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  MEETING 

This  program  of  the  Easter  Meet- 
ing of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Association,  April  9,  10,11, 1914,  is 
quite  the  equal  in  timliness  and  prac- 
ticability of  any  we  have  ever  anti- 
cipated. Any  one  who  cannot  get 
his  money's  worth  must  be  dull  of 
comprehension  or  miserly.  The 
time,  the  place,  the  program,  all  are 
most  attractive  indeed.  The  general 
manager  at  the  Royal  Palace  Hotel, 
where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  is  an 
old-time  Zanerian  and  has  the  com- 
fort of  all  commercial  educators  at 
heart.  Let  us  meet,  mingle  and 
make  merry  together  and  profit  the 
soul  thereby. 

Program 

THURSDAY   AFTERNOON.  APRIL  0 

2.30:  Address  of  Welcome.  Hon.  Wm.  Kid- 
dle. .Mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 

Response,  E.  E.  fiaylord.  Beverly  High 
School,  Beverly,  Mass. 

President's  Annual  .\ddress,  J.  E.  (Jill,  Rider- 
.Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

"Filing  Apparatus  and  Methods,"  Harry  (jil- 
man,  Vawman  c&  Erbe  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

TH0BSDAV    ENENING 

8to  W:    Reception  to  Officers  and  Members. 

9  to  11:    Concert  and  Promenade. 
11.00:    Refreshments. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Ce. 

FRIDAY'    FORENOON,  APRIL  10 

8..30tol0:    Penmanship  Test. 

In  charge  of  Freeman  P.  Taylor.  Taylor 
School  of  Business,  Philadelphia,  assisted  by 
such  skilled  authorities  as  Leslie.  Doner,  Train- 
or,  Oakley.  Lairil,  Collins,  Bartow,  Steinhauser, 
etal. 

10  to  II:  "Abolishment  of  Home  Study  in 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Applicability  of  This 
Plan  to  Private  Schools."  By  Wm.  Wiener, 
Principal  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DiscnssiON 

11  to  11.20:  "How  to  .\ssist  Teachers  of 
English  and  other  subjects  to  Improve  the 
Writing  of  their  Pupils  by  Means  of  Criticism 
and  Suggestion."  By  C.  P.  Zaner,  BUSINESS 
Kducator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11  20  to  12.40:  Discussion,  led  by  F.  B. 
Moore,  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

11.40  to  12.30;  Symposium  dealing  with  the 
following  topics: 

1.  How  do  you  tit  the  beginner  who  starts  in 
the  middle  of  the  term  into  your  night 
school  plan  ': 

2.  How  much  time  do  you  give  the  student 
on  bookkeeping:  how  much  on  shorthand: 
how  much  on  typewriting  ? 

3.  What  subjects  do  you  teach  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  and  to  what  extent  ? 
Speakers  : 

Sherman  Estey,  Merchants'  and  Bankers' 
.School.  New  York  City. 

John  Kugler.  Coleman  National  Business 
College.  Newark.  N.  -T. 
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W.  H.  Patrick,  York  Business  College.  York, 
I'a. 

K.  H.  Gleason,  Drake  School,  Jersey  City.  N. 
J. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON 

2  til  2.20:  "What  an  Office  (jirl  Shi)uUl 
Know  Besides  Shorthand  and  Typewriting." 
Miss  Sadie  Ziegler,  Kider-Moore  &  Stewart 
School.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

2.20  to  2.40:  Discussion,  led  by  K.  C.  Wolf. 
Manager  Kmployment  Dept.  Curtis  Publishing 
Co..  Phila 

2.40  to  :j.30:  Symposium.  "My  Mobby  in 
Teaching  Bookkeeping." 

K.  J5.  (Jaylord.  Beverly,  Mass. 

Atlee  Percy.  Banks  Business  College,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

E.  M.  Huntsiiiger,  Huntsinger  Business  Col- 
lege, Hartford.  Conn. 

K.  H.  Norman.  Baltimore  Business  College. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  H.Sphroul.  Salem  Normal  School.  Salem, 
Mass. 

DISCUSSION 

3.30  to  4  30:  Symposium,  "My  Hobby  in 
Teaching  Shorthand." 

H.  (i.  Healey,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York. 

Kdward  J.  McNamara,  Jamaica  High  School. 
New  York. 

Alice  M.  Wood,  Eastman  Business  College. 
I'oiighkeepsie.  N.  Y.  .    ' 

William  Anderson,  Dorchester  High  School, 
New  Y'ork. 

Charles  Reigner.  Ralston  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

C.  D.  Dumbauld,  Middleton  High  School, 
Midoletown,  N.  Y'. 

SATURDAY   FORENOON 

8.30  to  9.30:  Special  High  School  Meeting. 
"A  Laboratory  Demonstration  of  Methods  in 
Bookkeeping."  by  M.  11.  Bigelow,  Atlantic 
City  High  School.  (Meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
High  School  Building.) 

10  to  11:  Symposium.  "My  Hobby  in  Teach- 
ing Typewriting." 

.\aron  S.  Longacre.  West  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Boys. 

Lillian  R.  llolbrook.  New  Haven  High 
School.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

(Two  other  leaders  to  be  supplied  later.) 

DISCUSSION 

The  Commercial  Teacher  as  an  Educational 
Path6nder,  L.  L.  Williams,  Rochester  Commer- 
cial, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

11  to  12:  Symposium,  "The  Pitfall  of  the 
Beginner  in  Commercial  Teaching." 

John  J.  Eagan.  Eagan  School,  Hoboken,  N. 
J. 

Court  F.  Wood,  Wood's  Business  College. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Chas.  M.  Miller,  Miller  School,  New  Y'ork. 

Clement  C.  (Jaines.  Eastman  Business  Col 
lege.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Eldridge,  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
Mass. 

12  to  12.15:  Presentation  of  summary  of  ans- 
wers to  the  following  six  questions  submitted 
to  businessmen  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
East.  J.  E.  Fuller,  Secretary  of  the  Executive 
Committee  : 

1.  What  percentage  of  your  oflice  help  has 
been  specially  trained  in  either  a  private 
or  a  public  commercial  school? 

2.  What,  beside  the  technical  Kkill  in  the 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand  subjects,  do 
you  value  most  In  your  office  help? 

3.  Would  a  knowledge  of  stenography  make 
your  bookkeepers  more  valuable  to  you? 

4.  Would  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  make 
your  stenographers  more  valuable  to  you 

5.  What  are  the  shortcomings,  if  any.  that 
you  observe  in  your  employees  coming 
directly  from  the  public  and  private  com- 
mercial schools,  and  to  what  do  you  at- 
tribute these  defects? 

a.  Do  you  subject  your  beginners  to  a  test  of 
efficiency;  if  so,  what  do  you  include  in 
such  test? 

DISCUSSION 

12.30:    Business  Meeting. 

Adjournment. 
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A  Wasted  There  is  a  growing 
Opportunity  conviction  that  the 
schools  are  not  getting  as  tnuch  as 
they  might  from  the  subject  of  book- 
keeping. There  is  recent  and  res- 
pectable authority  for  the  opinion 
that  this  subject  as  currently  pre- 
sented, is  not  only  inadequate  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  but  that  it  is 
the  most  uneducative  of  all  the  so- 
called  commercial  subjects.  To  any 
who  will  take  the  trouble  logo  over 
the  maze  of  incoherent  stuff  that 
inakes  up  the  first 'twenty  or  thirty. 
pages  of  an  average  bookkeeping 
text,  this  proposition  will  hardly 
need  argument.  Technical  jterms  are 
introduced,  of  which  the  student  has 
had  no  explanation,  and  he  is  told  to 
do  this,  that  or  the  other  thing,  the 
purpose  of  which  he  has  no  means  of 
understanding.  The  whole  thing  is 
more  or  less  of  a  jumble,  and  is  us- 
ually "skipped"  by  the  student,  the 
skipping  being  winked  at  by  the 
teacher. 

Now,  bookkeeping  in  its  rationa,! 
sense,  is  an  application  of  arithmetic 
to  business  and  finance.  There  is 
reason  back  of  it,  but  this  reason  is 
not  made  evident  by  the  mechanical 
copying  of  records,  or  the  blind  ap- 
plication ofl  the;  various  "rules  of 
debit  and  credit"  that  are  premature- 
ly intruded  upon  the  student's  unin- 
formed attention.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  natural  and  logical  way  of 
beginning  the  subject,  is  to  direct 
the  student's  attention  to  the  ele- 
mentary facts  and  conditions  of  a 
business  enterprise.  What  do  we 
mean  by  business  ?  What  are  the  con- 
ditions that  make  bookkeeping  neces- 
sary? What  is  capital?  liabilities?  re- 
sources ?  income  ?  and  so  on.  Is  not 
the  business  or  financial  statement 
the  proper  point  of  departure,  rather 
than  the  making  of  mechanical  book- 
keeping records,  the  purposeof  which 
is  usually  incomprehensible  to  the 
beginner? 

When  a  boy  learns  to  reason  about 
business  facts  and  conditions,  and  to 
understand  the  common  terms  of  the 
business  office,  it  will  not  be  so  hard 
to  show  him  about  the  forms  that  re- 
cord these  facts  and  conditions.  In 
other  words,  if  bookkeeping  is  to  be 
made  educative,  we  must  begin  at  the 
tliiJiking  end  of  the  subject,  rather 
than  at  the  nieclianical  end. 

In  fairness  it  should  be  remember- 
ed  that  authors   and  publishers   are 


not  solely  responsible  for  the  unped- 
agogic  character  of  the  average  text 
on  bookkeeping.  The  bookmaker, 
like  every  other  producer,  must  trim 
his  sails  to  the  commercial  breeze. 
He  is  not  a  missionary  or  a  reformer, 
but  a  supplier  of  demand.  So  long 
as  the  schools  are  satisfied  with,  and 
continue  to  buy,  bookkeeping  texts, 
based  on  outworn  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, the  publishers  will  continue  to 
produce  them.  If  the  current  texts 
are  inadequate,  it  is  up  to  the  teach- 
ers to  demand  something  better. 
When  they  do  this,  the  better  books 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Bookkeeping  Now  that  your  prac- 
and  the  tical    Uncle     Samuel 

Income  Tax  proposes  to  tax 
wealth  at  the  hopper  instead  of  at  the 
spout,  there  is  going  to  be  more  book- 
keeping needed.  Not  only  will  the 
average  lady  or  gentleman  with  an 
income  of  $4,000  need  to  understand 
the  terms  of  bookkeeping  and  finance 
in  order  to  make  out  the  government 
schedule,  but  she  or  he  will  have  to 
keep  books  or  have  them  kept,  in  or- 
der to  be  sure  to  escape  perjury.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  know  what  is  in- 
come and  what  is  not;  it  will  be  equal- 
ly necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  var- 
ious sources  of  income  This  will 
mean  personal,  and,  in  most  cases, 
household  bookkeeping,  as  well  as 
commercial  bookkeeping.  Milady's 
social  secretary  will  also  have  to  be 
an  accountant,  or  at  least  a  near  ac- 
countant, and  will  need  to  know 
whether  a  check  from  Daddy  is  "in- 
come" the  same  as  the  cash  from  the 
coupons  of  a  government  bond.  It  is 
just  awful  that  "nice  people"  will 
have  to  bother  with  such  vulgar 
things. 

The  Inconsistent  I  have  just  re- 
Simplifiers  ceived  a  circular 

Again  letter    issued   by 

a  western  university,  in  which  there 
is  the  most  radical  attempt  I  have 
yet  noticed  to  "go  the  whole  hog"  in 
the  matter  of  the  latest  article  of 
canned  orthography.  In  this  letter  I 
find  such  freakish  forms  as  "incon- 
veniense,"  "shal,"  "ar,''  "rite,"  (for 
write,)  etc.  But  in  the  same  letter, 
are  plenty  of  other  words  whose  tails 
are  allowed  to  go  undocked,  such 
words,  for  instance,  as,  please,  apiece, 
and  coniitiue;  also,  other  words  like 
it'oiitd,  four,  exhibit,  etc.,  whose  ap- 
pendixes have  not  yet  been  operated 
upon.  I  wonder  why.  If  I  am  to 
write  ze'rz/*?,  "rite,"  why  should  I  not 
write  who,  "hoo,"  or  wren,  "ren?" 
It  must  be  because  the  Carnegie  sur- 
geons, have  not  yet  had  time  to  get 
these  sad  cases  into  the  operating 
room. 

What  a  travesty  it  is  upon  every- 
day horse  sense  for  these  educational 
faddists  to  make  such  silly  assaults 
upon  our  dear  old  mother  tongue.  It 
is  simply  an  exainple  of  scholarship 
with  a  case  of  jim  jains. 
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To  Cheer  The  I  believe  it  is 
Pessimists  Mark  Twain  who 
has  wittily  defined  a  pessimist  as  a 
man,  who  as  between  two  evils, 
chooses  both.  The  pessimist  very 
appropriately  Rets  his  name  from  the' 
Latin  word  pessimtts,  which  means 
worst.  So  it  falls  out  that  Mr.  Pes- 
simist is  always  hoping  for  the 
worse,  and  he  is  never  so  comfortable 
as  when  the  worst  really  happens, 
and  he  can  say,  "I  thought  it  would 
come  out  that  way."  He  is  the  chap 
who  "enjoys  poor  health."  Of  course 
1  am  now  talking  about  the  con- 
firmed, chronic  pessimist,  whose 
pessimism  is  congenital,  who  is 
without  hope,  resents  all  efforts 
to  make  him  hopeful,  and  who 
regards  as  a  cheerful  idiot  every- 
body who  denies  that  everything 
in  the  world  is  hopelessly  askew. 
For  pessimists  of  this  type  there  is 
no  cure  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
consign  them,  with  much  pity,  to  the 
Ward  of  the  Incurables.  But  there 
are  many  mild  cases  of  pessimism 
that  are  curable,  and  who,  by  proper 
therapeutics  may  be  cheered  up  if 
taken  in  time.  It  is  a  grateful  task, 
and  well  worth  the  effort  to  show 
these  afflicted  ones  that  the  old 
World  is  really  growing  better  in- 
stead of  worse,  that  there  was  never 
a  time  when  there  was  so  much  genu- 
ine religion  in  the  world  as  now,  and 
that  the  seeming  increase  of  crime, 
and  other  bad  human  symptoms,  is 
the  result  of  better  statistics,  in- 
stead of  growing  human  depravity. 
Unfortunately,  badness  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  goodness  in  the  matter  of 
publicity.  Let  a  good  man  go  wrong, 
and  the  whole  world  reads  about  it 
the  next  morning  over  the  coffee. 
But  let  a  good  man  keep  on  being 
good,  or  even  the  bad  man  turn  good, 
and  we  hear  nothing  about  it,  except, 
maybe  in  the  obituary  column,  which 
of  course,  few  of  us  read.  No  doubt 
statistics  on  their  face  seem  to  show 
an  increase  of  crime,  "per  capita," 
but  if  we  had  statistics  of  virtue, 
these  would  probably  show  even 
greater  increase  of  goodness.  The 
trouble  is,  nobody  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  keep  the  statistics  of  vir- 
tue. 

But  let  any  man  whose  memory 
film  reflects  the  world's  doings  for 
the  last  half-century,  run  the  reel 
through,  and  see  if  the  pictures  of 
human  life  are  not  growing  pleas- 
anter.  For  instance,  how  does  the 
ordinary  politics  of  the  70's  compare 
with  that  of  today?  I  can  remember 
when  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
voters  to  be  marched  up  to  the  ballot 
box  in  a  line,  each  holding  up  a  bal- 
lot of  a  distinctive  color,  so  that  the 
boss  standing  by  could  see  that  he 
voted  "right."  Do  they  do  that  now 
anywhere  outside  of  Mexico?  In 
those  days,  members  of  Congress  and 
cabinet  officers,  not  to   mention  thou- 


sands of  other  kinds  of  officials,  per- 
formed, openly,  feats  of  grafting  that 
would  send  the  whole  caboodle  of 
them  to  jail  if  they  tried  them  on  to- 
day. In  those  days  the  Jay  Goulds 
and  Jim  Fisks,  and  other  financial 
freebooters  wrecked  railroads,  and 
did  other  stunts  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  without  hindrance  which 
would  land  them  in  Sing  Sing  today. 

In  those  times  such  beneficent 
things  as  civil  service,  the  regulation 
of  railroads,  pure  food  laws,  the  Au- 
stralian ballot,  housing  reform,  and 
the  control  of  the  drink  traffic,  were 
as  yet  undreamed  of.  Neither  were 
there  any  Carnegies  or  Rockefellers 
or  Russel  Sages  or  Pearsons,  spend- 
ing their  millions  in  golden  showers 
for  libraries,  great  universities,  so- 
cial and  educational  foundations, 
etc.  Such  a  thing  as  free  sanitari- 
ums for  the  cure  of  consumptives, 
the  establishment  of  public  play 
grounds  and  industrial  schools  in  our 
cities  would  have  been  laughed  to 
scorn. 

And  so,  I  might  go  on  and  show 
that  in  a  dozen  other  departments  of 
our  world  life,  existence  has  been 
made  infinitely  better,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  kindliness  and  brotherly  hu- 
man fellowship  has  grown  steadily 
brighter  and  warmer.  Were  it  not 
so  the  Creator's  work  would  be  a 
failure.  Only  an  atheist  should  be  a 
pessimist. 

Salesmanship  When  I  happen  to 
Dramatized  hear  of  a  new  good 
thing  in  school  work,  I  like  to  pass  it 
along.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  this  column.  The  latest 
new  idea  that  has  come  to  me  hails 
from  one  of  the  big  business  col- 
leges, of  Boston.  The  good  brother 
who  runs  this  school  has  told  me  all 
about  it,  but  doesn't  want  any  pub- 
licity for  obvious  reasons.  I  have 
his  permission,  however,  to  tell  The 
BiisiNESs  Educator  readers  about 
it,  so  here  goes. 

The  new  idea  consists  in  a  dra 
matic  presentation  before  the  stu- 
dents of  scenes  illustrating  the  right 
and  the  wrong  way  of  approaching  a 
business  man  with  a  sale  or  other 
proposition.  The  scenes  are  acted 
by  experts,  and  a  qualified  man  after- 
ward comments  on  the  scenes  pre- 
sented. To  give  you  an  idea  of  just 
what  is  done,  I  quote  the  following 
"Sessions"  from  the  twelve  dramatic 
presentations  comprising  the  course: 

FIRST  SESSION.  Introductory  re- 
marks and  explanation  of  the  course. 
Questions  by  the  class.  Demonstra- 
tion: Miss  Hunting,  Mr.  Fowler's 
secretary,  applies  to  Mr.  Fowler  tor  a 
position,  illustrating  both  the  right 
and  wrong  ways  of  making  applica- 
tion.    Questions  by  the  class. 

SECOND  SESSION.  Demonstration: 
Miss  Hunting  pacifies  and  diplomat- 
ically handles  Mr.  Edward  W.  Pope, 
ex-Treasurer  of  the  Pope  Manufactur- 


ing Company,  who  plays  the  part  of 
an  important  customer,  and  who  is 
impatient  and  irritable  because  her 
employer  is  not  at  the  office  at  the 
appointed  time.  Miss  Hunting  illus- 
trates the  handling  of  customers  and 
others  on  the  telephone.  The  ad- 
vantage of  doing  work  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  it  is  needed  illus- 
trated.   Questions  by  the  class. 

FIFTH  SESSION.  Demonstration: 
The  diplomatic  handling  of  an  un- 
gentlemanly  or  "fresh"  caller,  who  is 
an  important  and  profitable  custom- 
er. Colonel  Frank  L.  Locke,  Presi- 
dent of  the  B.  Y  M.  C.  Union  and  ex- 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Company,  appear  as  the  caller. 

EIGHTH  SESSION.  Demonstration: 
Mr.  Fowler,  as  employer,  has  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk  with  Miss  Hunting,  his 
secretary,  who  claims  that,  because 
she  has  been  on  time  and  faithful, 
she  is  entitled  to  a  raise  of  salary. 
Mr.  Fowler  refuses  to  raise  her  sal- 
ary, because  she  has  done  only  what 
she  has  been  told  to  do.  Mr.  Fowler 
shows  her  how  he  sustained  a  great 
loss,  because  she  waited  to  be  told. 
Demonstration:  Miss  Hunting  re- 
ceives orders,  attends  to  callers,  etc. 
G.  T.  Bell,  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager, and  E.  H.  Boynton,  New  Eng- 
land Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System  and  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  are  visitors. 

Now,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  practical  and  interesting  means 
of  teaching  some  mighty  important 
matters  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
As  this  school  man  says  in  his  letter 
to  me: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  car- 
ried on  successfully  in  many  schools 
on  account  of  the  expense  and  the 
difficulty  in  securing  prominent  men 
and  women  who  would  appear  on  the 
stage  as  actors,  for  without  the  dra- 
matic element  it  would  resolve  itself 
into  a  series  of  talks  which  is  nothing 
new  and  which  becomes  more  or  less 
tiresome  to  students. 

"In  your  comment  on  our  new 
course,  I  trust  you  will  make  it  clear 
that  the  success  of  such  a  depart- 
ment means  a  combination  of  a  big 
city,  a  long  purse,  hosts  of  prominent 
business  men  and  educators  who 
have  faith  in  the  school  and  who  will 
be  willing  to  give  it  their  time  and  in- 
terest, and  finally,  a  capable  director 
who  can  take  part  himself  and  also 
train  those  who  demonstrate." 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  think  that 
this  idea  might  be  worked  out  prac- 
tically in  a  less  elaborate  way  than  in 
this  Boston  school.  There  might  be 
some  advantage  too  in  selecting 
bright  students  to  do  the  acting— a 
sort  of  business  amateur  theatricals, 
as  it  were.  It  would  at  least,  afford 
an  interesting  diversion  from  th.e 
school  routine,  and  some  good  ideas 
might  be  planted  in  a  way  to  make 
them  stick. 
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Bookkeeping 

and 
Accountancy 

H.  F.  Robey, 

Eagan  School  of 
Business, 

HACKENSACK.  N.Y. 
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On  December  31,  1913,  the  general 
ledger  of  the  American  Manufactur- 
ing Company  showed  the  following 
results:  Capital  Stock  $100,000;  Cash 
on  hand  and  in  bank  $58,942.02;  Petty 
Cash  ",  $13.02;  Notes  Receivable 
$5,150;  Accounts  Receivable  $3,778.03; 
Factory  and  Land  $16,500;  Tools  and 
Machinery  $25,960;  Vouchers  Payable 
$13,163.30;  Advertising  $147.70;  Inter- 
est and  Discount  $11.50,  Dr.;  Fin- 
ished Implements  Dr.  $10,283.85;  Gen- 
eral Expense  $803.42;  Production 
Cr.    $7,853.35;    Manufacturing  Labor 


$536.13;  Manufacturing  Expense 
$179..50;  Materials  $8,621.07;  Materials 
Expense  |70;  Freight-In  $14.50;  Pur- 
chase Discount  Cr.  $60.20;  Sales 
$10,082.78;  Freight  Out  $77.50;  Sales 
Discount  $71.59. 

Required:  Strike  a  Trial  Balance. 
Make  out  a  Financial,  Trading  and 
Profit  and  Loss  statement. 

The  following  data  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration:  Interest  due  the 
American  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
unpaid  $176.50;  Anticipated  freight 
allowance  to  customers  $17.50;  Imple- 
ments inventoried  at  $4,567.50;  Coal 
on  hand  and  charged  to  Manufactur- 
ing Expense  valued  at  $50.75;  Labor 
on  unfinished  implements  estimated 
at  $162.13;  Materials  under  process  of 
manufacture  valued  at  $262.74;  Wages 
due  employees  apportioned  to  the 
following  accounts;  General  Expense 
$18.75;  Materials  Expense  $12.50; 
Manufacturing  Labor  $114.50. 

Write  off  \%  for  depreciation  on 
Factory  and  Land  and  Tool  and  Im- 


plements. Set  aside  out  of  the  I'ndi- 
vided  Profits  a  Reserve  for  Deprecia- 
tion of  $450;  Surplus  $500,  and  declare 
a  2'',;  dividend  to  be  paid  incash.  Show 
the  journal  entries  for  same.  Com- 
ment: Observe  closely  in  the  solu- 
tion that  the  gains  and  losses  are 
carefully  classified  for  the  purpose  of 
grouping  under  main  accounts  those 
subordinate  accounts  which  are  event- 
ually closed  into  the  main  accounts. 
The  result  of  this  classification  is 
that  the  financial  statement  sets  forth 
clearly  and  concisely  a  few  important 
results  rather  than  a  great  number  of 
minor  results  which  are  unnecessary. 

By  this  method  of  analysis  the 
statement  of  affairs  can  be  examined 
intelligently  by  any  member  of  the 
firm. 

To  point  more  clearly  this  classifi- 
cation, I  will  name  the  following  sub- 
ordinate accounts  which  belong  to 
the  main  account  of  Production: 
Materials,  Materials  Expense,  Manu- 
facturing Expense,  Manufacturing 
Labor,  etc. 


SOLUTION 

Trial  Balance 

Capital  Stock 

100,000.00 

Cash  on  hand  ami  in  bank 

58,5)42.02 

Petty  Cash 

13.02 

Notes  Receivable 

5,150,00 

Accounts 

:i,778.03 

Factory  and  Land 

16,500.00 

Tools  and  Machinery 

25.»ao,oo 

\'ouctiers  Payable 

13.163.50 

Advertising 

147.70 

Interest  and  Di.scount 

11.50 

Implements 

10,283.85 

fjeneral  Expense 

803.42 

Production 

7,853.35 

Manufacturing  Labor 

536.13 

Manufacturing  Expense 

179.50 

Materials 

8,621.07 

Materials  Expense 

70.00 

Freight-In 

14.B0 

Purchase  Discount   . 

60  20 

Sales 

10,082.78 

Freight-Out 

77.50 

Sales  Discount 

- 

71.59 

131,159  83 

131,159.83 

Trading,  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

PRODUCTION 

Manufacturing  Labor 

»    53b   13 

Due  Employees 

114  50 

Less 

650  63 

Labor  on  unfinished  implements 

162  13 

S      488  50 

MariufacturiDg  Expense 

179  50 

Less  coal  on  hand 

50  75 

128  75 

Materials 

8,621  07 

Freight-In  added 

14  50 

Less 

8,635  57 

Purchase  Discount              «       00  20 

Materials  Invt. 

L247  88 

Unfinished  Materials 

262  74 

L570  82 

7,064  75 

Material  Expense              " 

70  00 

Due  Employees 

12  50 

82  50 

Cost  of  Production 

87.764  50 

.Vlready  charged  to  implements 

$7,853  35 

Less  cost  of  Production 

7,764  50 
10,082  78 

88  85 

Sales  Less 

.Sales  Discount 

71  59 

Anticipated  cash  discount 

no  00 

Freight-Out 

17  50 

Freight-Out 

77  50 

876  59 

Net  Sales 

H.ROd  19 

On  hand  Dec.  1,1913 
Charged  for  Production 

Inventory  Dec.  31,  1913 
Net  Cost  of  Implements 
(jross  Trading  Profit 


INTEREST    AND    DISCOUNT 


Inventory 
Less  Debit 
Total  Incnn 


Total  income  brought  forward 

Depreciation 

Factory  and  land  8 

Tools  and  machinery  12! 

Advertising 

Expense  80: 

Due  Workmen  li 

Total  losses 


164  75 


212  80 
147  70 


Undivided  Profits  for  the  year 


4,343  44 
S4,343  44 


1.182  17 
83.161  27 


RESOURCES 


Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 
Petty  Cash 
Notes  Receivable 
Accounts  Receivable 

Less 
Antic.  Sales  Discount              110.00 
"      Freight  Allowance         17.50 

3,778.03 
127  50 

58,942  02 

13  02 

5.150  00 

3.H50  53 

Factory  and  Land 
Less  '-J  per  cent  depreciation 

16,500  00 
82  50 

10,417  50 

Tools  and  Machinery 
Less  >2  per  cent  depreciation 

25,960  00 
129  80 

25,830  20 

Implements  (Inventory) 
Coal  on  hand 
Materials  (Inventory) 
Unfinished  Implements 

Labor  on  above 

Materials  used 

162  13 
262  74 

4,567  50 

50   75 
1,247  88 

424  87 

Interest  and  Discount  (Invt) 

-ITIES 

1 
1 
18  75 
114  50 
12  50 

3 

176  25 

Total  Resources 

LIABII 

Capital  Stock 

N'ouchers  Payable 

(ieneral  Expense  (Inventory) 

Mfg.  Labor 

Material  Expense 

Undivided  Profits  for  the  Year 

116,470  52 

00,000  00 
8,163  60 

146  75 
.161  27 

Total  Liabilities 

JOURNAL 

Undivided  Profits 

Reserve  for  depreciation 
"    surplus 

Dividend  No.  1 
Dividend  No.  1 

ENERIES 

2,050 

2,000 

116.470  52 

450 

500 

2,000 
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ARITHMETIC 

IN    COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS 

F.  D.  MITCHELL, 

The  Haverford  School,  Haverford,  Pa. 


DC 


Article  Three 

Under  the  heading  of  Decimals  and 
Denominate  Numbers  we  meet  with 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  teach- 
ing that  the  course  affords.  Indeed, 
I  have  known  of  teachers  who  omit 
altogether  the  subject  of  denominate 
numbers,  and  who  utilize  the  time 
that  might  have  been  spent  in  that 
way  solely  upon  decimals.  While 
this  is  an  easy  way  to  "beg  the  ques- 
tion" it  is  by  no  means  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

If  denominate  numbers  served  for 
no  other  thing  than  so  much  drill 
work  in  multiplication,  division,  sub- 
traction and  addition,  the  time  spent 
upon  them  would  be  well  spent.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  thorough  review  of 
all  tables  of  denominate  numbers  be- 
fore attempting  the  most  simple 
problem,  and  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  gone  over  I  believe  in  do 
ing  away  with  the  text  books  for  a 
few  days.  This  of  course  presup- 
poses that  the  teacher  has  at  his 
finger  tips  and  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
a  number  of  interesting  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  he  proposes  to 
teach.  If  nothing  else  can  be  ob- 
tained to  enliven  the  proceedings,  the 
teacher  may  take  some  simple  prob- 
lem and  re-word  it  in  a  way  to  chal- 
lenge the  students'  interest.  At  this 
stage  of  the  journey  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  of  less  importance  than  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  matter. 
The  prime  object  is  to  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  the  student;  therefore  what 
you  say  is  of  less  importance  — for  the 
present— than  how  you  say  it. 

Take  some  familiar  tables,  such  as 
those  of  weight  and  discuss  their  re- 
lation, the  special  uses  of  each,  their 
differences,  etc.  Ask  questions  that 
cannot  be  answered  from  the  stu- 
dents' text  books.  Why  should  there 
be  a  difference  in  the  weights  of  the 
Avoirdupois  pound  and  the  jewelers' 
and  druggists'  pounds?  If  you  buy 
5  pounds  of  sugar,  how  many  grains 
do  you  get?  Suppose  you  sell  five 
pounds  of  pure  silver:  How  many 
grains  do  you  sell?  Do  you  think 
the  value  of  what  is  being  sold  has 
anything  to  do  with  its  measure? 

When  you  buy  a  ton  of  coal,  how 
many  pounds  do  you  expect  to  re- 
ceive? How  many  pounds  in  a  ton  of 
hay? 

Some  things,  such  as  flour,  pork, 
beef,  etc.,  are  often  sold  by  the  barrel 


in  wholesale  quantities.  Does  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  weigh  as  much  as  a  barrel 
of  sugar?  Can  you  explain  why  there 
is  a  variation,  etc. 

If  the  students  show  a  disposition 
to  look  into  their  textbooks  in  search 
for  answers  to  any  of  your  questions, 
let  them  do  so. 

One  can  scarcely  hope  to  teach  all 
of  one's  students  every  table,  but  he 
can  at  least  teach  every  student  at 
least  something  about  some  of  the 
tables,  and  that  will  be  better  than 
passing  over  the  subject  entirely. 

Problems  dealing  with  practical 
measurements  should  be  given  an 
important  place,  and  students  should 
be  trained  until  they  can  estimate  the 
cost  of  excavating,  the  cost  of  mason  ■ 
ry  and  the  amount  of  brick  and  wood 
necessary  to  construct  a  building. 
(In  problems  dealing  with  the  num- 
ber of  bricks  or  the  number  of  feet  of 
lumber  let  the  student  estimate  to  the 
thousand  or  half-thousand;  e.  g.  call 
33,232  ft.  33,500,  and  67,765,  bricks  call 
68,000.  A  contractor  would  probably 
drop  dead  of  appoplexy  if  his  assist 
ant  told  him  it  would  require  exactly 
33,198;  bricks  to  complete  a  certain 
job.) 

He  should  be  able  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  yards  of  carpet  it  will  require 
to  cover  a  given  space,  the  number  of 
rolls  of  paper  it  takes  to  paper  a 
given  room,  and  how  much  it  will 
cost  at  a  given  price  per  square  yard 
to  paint  a  fence  or  building  or  stain  a 
floor  or  stairway.  He  ought  to  know 
how  to  estimate  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial required  to  cover  a  roof  of  any 
ordinary  style  of  architecture  and 
other  things  of  a  practical  nature. 
Oh,  yes!  There  is  plenty  of  work  for 
everyone  in  the  department  of  De- 
nominate Numbers!  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

In  the  class  dealing  with  decimals 
and  denominate  numbers  will  be 
found  the  bane  of  the  teacher's  life. 
I  refer  regretfully  and  painfully  to 
the  mentally  "maimed,  halt  and 
blind,"  and  to  those  who  entered 
this  life  with  that  "tired  feeling." 
Like  inert  bodies  drawn  into  a  whirl- 
pool they  will  continue  their  purpose- 
less rounds  until  it  seems  that  noth- 
ing less  than  an  explosion  will  lift 
them  out  into  the  current.  Another 
of  the  trivial  duties  of  the  already 
over-burdened  teacher  will  be  the 
finding  and  employing  of  some  in- 
centive in  the  form  or  semblance  of 
mental   and  spiritual   dynamite  that 


will  shock  the  recipient  out  of  his 
lethargy  and  into  the  class  ahead. 
It  must  be  done  some  how,  and  some- 
times it  happens  that  a  student  who 
in  decimals  and  denominate  numbers 
was  a  dismal  failure  who  will  make 
quite  a  respectable  showing  in  per- 
centage and  the  more  advanced 
work.  Are  we  justified  in  putting 
him  ahead  when  he  has  demonstrated 
that  he  will  not,  or  cannot  do  his 
present  work?  Yes!  We  know  what 
he  is  doing  now— nothing;  we  know 
what  he  has  been  doing — nothing, 
and  we  are  reasonably  certain  that 
he  will  continue  to  do  nothing  as 
long  as  he  remains  in  the  class. 

Therefore,  he  is  so  much  dead 
weight  that  the  teacher  and  the  class 
must  drag  along,  and  bitterly  will  he 
resent  any  attempt  to  hurry  him  out 
of  his  accustomed  pace.  Some  dis- 
position must  be  made  of  him,  but 
what?  If  there  is  a  special  class  for 
backward  students,  as  there  un- 
doubtedly should  be,  put  him  in  that; 
but  if  there  is  none,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  to  do  but  push  him 
ahead  to  the  next  class  in  the  faint 
and  frequently  vain  hope  that  his 
promotion  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
do  better  work. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that 
backward  students  suffer  from  an 
excessively  developed  self-worship 
and  its  accompanying  destroyer, 
vanity.  They  are  so  self-centered 
that  they  care  nothing  for  anything 
outside  of  their  small  sphere  of  im- 
pulses and  sensations.  And  unfortu- 
nate is  that  teacher  who  ridicules 
that  self-worship  or  mocks  that  van- 
ity. That  student's  tiny  mind  shuts 
up  like  a  clam  and  you  can  not  open 
it  without  recourse  to  a  surgical  op- 
eration. 

Some  appeal  to  that  vanity  may 
work  wonders,  some  judicious(?) 
praise,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  merited  or  not,  some  ad- 
miring remark  made  in  the  hearing 
of  the  rest  of  the  class,  some  compar- 
ison made  favorable  to  the  subject, 
and  see!  he  will  brighten  up  and 
work — as  long  as  the  stimulant  lasts. 
Methods  that  in  the  proverbial  com- 
bination, love  and  war,  would  bring 
upon  the  user  opprobrious  epithets, 
are  permissible  in  the  school-room. 

Under  the  heading  of  decimals  one 
should  teach  such  short  methods  as 
how  to  find  the  cost  of  any  number  of 
article  sold  by  the  hundred,  or  by  the 
thousand,  and  how  to  compute  the 
value  of  any  number  of  pounds  sold 
by  the  ton  of  2000  pounds.  Addition 
and  subtraction  will  not  cause  any 
particular  trouble,  and  neither  will 
multiplication,  but  division! 

I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  student 
from  the  public  schools  who  could 
place  the  decimal  point  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  quotient  ten  times  out  of 
ten.  And  as  long— but  there,  we 
C  Continued  on  page  29). 
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LESSON  IV. 

Secondary  Talk  for  the  Business  Man- 
ager. 

Whenever  the  business  man  shows 
by  his  manner  or  some  chance  remark 
that  he  has  a  keen  desire,  of  course 
you  will  at  once  pass  on  to  telling; 
about  the  course ; and  when  he  gives 
some  sign  that  he  is  ready  to  order 
the  first  installment  on  approval,  you 
place  the  order  slip  before  him  and 
ask  him  to  sign.  Never  wait  to  finish 
your  story. 

If,  however,  the  first  effort  to  create 
desire  doesn't  do  it,  you  can  start  on 
the  secondary  effort  without  going  on 
to  the  explanation  of  how  the  course 
is  given.  If  the  entire  talk  fails,  of 
course  you  will  feel  it  and  not  make 
any  move  to  ask  the  signing  of  the 
order  lest  he  refuse  point  blank.  In- 
stead, you  begin  on  the  secondary 
sales  talk.  You  may  need  only  a  part 
of  it.  You  may  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  tertiary  talk. 

Secondary  Sales  Talk  : 

Perhaps  the  business  man  is  not 
interested  because  he  thinks  he  is 
not  in  the  mail  order  business,  and 
so  the  course  is  not  especially  impor- 
tantSto  him.  If  he  does  not  actually 
say  this  he  may  be  thinking  it.  This 
is  the  starting  point  for  the  second- 
ary sales  talk. 

Do  you  know  that  when  Armour  & 
Co.  put  out  Simon  Pure  Lard  at  a 
price  a  little  above  the  market,  their 
salesmen  couldn't  get  a  single  order 
in  certain  localities?  The  moment 
the  price  was  mentioned  the  grocer 
shut  up  like  a  clam  and  said,  "Noth- 
ing doing."  The  cleverest  salesmen 
could  not  turn  a  single  order. 

So  they  put  a  letter  specialist  at 
work  on  educating  the  grocers  to  see 
that  a  guaranteed  pure  lard  in  orig- 
inal packages  (pails)  was  worth  more, 
andjhad  advantages  that  would  easily 
make  it  sell  for  more,  if  the  grocer 
would  point  out  these  advantages  to 
the  customer. 

After  those  letters  had  gone  out  the 
salesmen  tried  again,  and  got  an  or- 
der from  every  grocer  who  had  re- 
ceived the  letters,  but  not  one  order 
from  any  grocer  who  hadn't  received 
them. 

When  the  Chase  grain  door  was  put 
on  market,  the  cleverest  salesmen  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  eighteen 
months'  time  couldn't  get  a  single  or- 


der, though  the  door  cost  but  a  little 
over  $4.  It  was  attached  to  freight  cars 
and  prevented  leakage  of  grain.  The 
salesmen  saw  the  superintendents 
and  under-oflficers,  but  couldn't  get 
at  the  presidents  and  general  man- 
agers. A  letter  campaign  sent  out  to 
all  the  officers  of  all  the  railroads 
brought  a  telegram  from  the  presi- 
dent of  one  road  making  an  appoint- 
ment, and  within  three  weeks  an  or- 
der for  several  thousand  doors.  In- 
side of  three  months  the  company 
was  swamped  with  business,  because 
the  letters  were  able  to  reach  the  men 
who  really  could  give  the  orders,  and 
the  salesmen  could  not  reach  those 
men. 

Not  long  ago,  up  in  Dulnth,  a  young 
man  bought  a  factory  which  put  out  a 
certain  kind  of  mill  selling  for  $1500. 
Personal  salesmen  had  been  dispos- 
ing of  a  few  mills  each  year,  but  the 
cost  of  selling  was  so  high  there  was 
no  profit. 

The  new  owner,  with  one  stenog- 
rapher, looked  after  the  factory  and 
set  out  to  sell  those  $1500  mills  by 
letter-  and  did  dispose  of  fifteen  mills 
within  nine  months,  of  course  at  a 
cost  that  was  the  merest  trifle. 

Whatever  your  line  of  business, 
scientific  management  requires  you 
to  use  written  salesmanship  when- 
ever it  might  prove  more  effective  or 
more  economical,  whether  to  prepare 
the  way  for  salesmen  and  supplement 
their  work,  to  reach  towns  where  you 
cannot  afford  to  send  men  because  of 
the  distance  and  the  cost,  or  to  do  a 
thousand  and  one  things  that  you  are 
not  now  doing  for  want  of  knowing 
HOW  TO  WRITE  WORDS  THAT 
WILL  MAKE  PEOPLE  DOTHINGS. 

If  this  secondary  effort  to  create 
desire  seems  to  be  effective,  a  sec- 
ondary or  more  extended  explanation 
of  what  the  course  consists  of  and 
how  it  works  would  naturally  follow. 
Objection  may  be  made  that  many 
correspondence  courses  are  bought 
and  paid  for,  but  prove  impossible  to 
take  up  for  some  reason  or  other. 
One  of  the  biggest  correspondence 
schools  admits  that  95  per  cent  "of  its 
students  fail  to  complete  their  cours- 
es. They  say  that  is  the  fault  of  the 
student;  Mr.  Cody  thinks  something 
is  wrong  with  the  method  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Cody  gives  his  course  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  different  from  any  other 
correspondence  course  in  the  world. 
More  than  95  per  cent  of  his  students 
actually  complete  their  courses.     He 


alone  sends  out  his  courses  on  ap- 
proval. Less  than  3  per  cent  return 
the  first  installment,  and  less  than 
one-third  of  one  per  cent  fail  to  pay 
the  balance  due.  Other  correspond- 
ence schools  lose  over  20  per  cent  on 
collections  because  students  feel  they 
have  not  got  their  money's  worth  and 
so  refuse  to  pay.  Mr.  Cody  makes  his 
collections  entirely  by  letter,  and  he 
gives  you  the  actual  series  of  letters 
by  which  you  get  in  the  money, 
as  part  of  the  course.  But  no 
letters  would  get  money  from  all 
but  the  deadbeats  and  bankrupts  un- 
less the  COURSE  REALLY  HELPED 
ALLCLASSESOF  BUSINESSMEN. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lessons  come 
direct  from  the  author,  Mr.  Cody  him- 
self, in  letters  signed  with  his  name. 
You  get  right  to  the  fountain-head, the 
formulator  of  the  new  science.  Then 
he  writes  you  personally  at  the  very 
outset  just  how  the  principles  ought 
to  be  applied  to  your  particular  busi- 
ness. That  almost  makes  the  course 
a  special  course  for  you,  and  Mr. 
Cody,  who  has  carefully  studied  some 
fifty  different  lines  of  business,  can 
make  practical  suggestions  right  on 
your  line. 

With  each  lesson  goes  a  little  print- 
ed slip  containing  a  summary  of  the 
material  on  which  was  constructed  a 
typical  letter  that  actually  did  pull 
business.  The  following  week  Mr. 
Cody  sends  you  that  actually  success- 
ful letter,  together  with  the  material 
for  another  successful  letter.  If  you 
will  block  out  in  your  own  mind  how 
you  would  shape  up  that  material, 
and  then  when  the  successful  letter 
comes,  compare  it  with  what  you 
yourself  have  blocked  out,  you  will 
see  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  work.  That  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  each  week,  and  it  is  the  near- 
est thing  to  a  "lesson"  that  Mr.  Cody 
gives  you.  Everything  else  is  direct- 
ed toward  your  own  business,  and  the 
test  of  the  lesson  is  the  amount  of 
business  you  get.  You  always  have 
time  to  get  more  business  along  the 
lines  you  are  already  working— just 
pushing  your  spade  a  little  deeper  in- 
to the  ground. 

If  there  is  any  question  you  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Cody,  you  may  al- 
ways write  to  him,  and  he  will  answer 
you  personally.  That  is  the  "con- 
sultation privilege"  included  with 
the  course,  and  good  for  one  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  you  receive 
all  the  best  things  carefully  edited  in 
a  bound  book  for  permanent  refer- 
ence. Yet  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cody 
sends  you  each  week  just  what  you 
can  use  and  digest  that  week,  start- 
ing, of  course,  with  a  birdseye  view 
of  the  whole  field,  insures  your  think- 
ing about  this  matter  at  least  once  a 
week  for  twenty  weeks,  and  no  man 
can  have  a  stimulating  reminder  a 
good  mental  "jacking-up  letter," 
once  a  week  for  twenty  weeks  with- 
out making  some   real  improvement. 
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Once  more  you  urge  the  prospect  to 
"SEE  FOR  HIMSELF"  without  one 
penny  of  risk  just  what  the  course  is, 
by  signing  the  approval  order  blank 
and  depositing  ifl  subject  to  refund. 
It  costs  Mr.  Cody  a  dollar  to  send  out 
that  first  installment,  which  is  not 
worth  much  to  him  after  it  comes 
back;  but  as  only  three  out  of  a  hun- 
dred come  back,  Mr.  Cody  isn't  wor- 
rying on  that  score. 

If  the  customer  says  his  credit  is 
good  and  he  won't  deposit  the  dollar, 
you  should  reply,  "Unquestionably, 
it  is  good  ;  but  Mr.  Cody  lives  at  a 
distance  and  hasn't  time  to  find  out 
that  fact— the  price  of  the  course  is 
so  small  he  can't  afford  to.  So  he 
simply  asks  all  to  show  their  good 
faith  by  depositing  the  dollar,  for 
which  our  school  gives  you  a  receipt 
that  guarantees  the  refund.  It  is  a 
simple  and  easy  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  nobody  else  has  ever  ob- 
jected." 
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LETTERS    OF 

A    SCHOOLMASTER 

TO  HIS  FORMER  PUPILS 

C.  E    BIRCH,  Prin.,    Haskell    Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 


Mr.  Faithful  has  received  a  letter  fr(im 
Miss  Evelyn  Brown,  who  incidentally  re- 
marks that  her  state  has  recently  made  her 
a  voter,  but  that  she  does  not  umlerstand 
political  matters  and  does  not  expect  to 
make  use  of  her  new  privilege. 


NUMBER  EIGHT 

Helpfulville,  April  2,  191- 

Friend  Evelyn  : 

1  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  once  more.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  your  class  have  now  no- 
tified me  of  their  doings  and  it  makes 
me  feel  good  to  know  that  you  are  so 
well  situated.  I  am  sending  you 
herewith  a  sheet,  giving  the  address- 
es of  all  but  one  or  two.  You  ought 
to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another. 

Your  letter  has  given  me  a  text 
that  I  feel  like  discussing.  You  say 
that  you  do  not  intend  to  vote,  now 
that  your  state  has  passed  an  equal 
suffrage  law.  Laying  aside  all  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  the  state  did  right 
or  wrong  in  passing  this  law,  you 
now  have  a  responsibility— a  duty. 
You  cannot  escape  it.  You  may  shirk 
it,  or  evade  it,  even  as  many  men  do, 
but  you. have  no  moral  right  to  do  so. 

When  I  think  of  the  many  evils  we 
have  yet  to  correct  before  we  can  feel 
that  our  political  housecleaning  is 
well  done,  I  feel  like  throwing  up  my 
hat  and  hurrahing  that  the  Solons 
have  put  the  women  at  it  along  with 
us,  for  they  are  going  to  make  a  good 
job  of  it  once  they  see  how  dirty  the 
political  house  is. 

As  to  your  having  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  vote,  I  place  your  intelli- 
gence far  higher  than  I  do  that  of 
scores  of  men  I  see  going  to  the  polls. 
You  know  right  from  wrong  and  you 
are  keen  in  detecting  sham  in  men. 
If  you  bring  all  your  common  sense 
to  bear  on  any  question  I  think  you 
can  get  a  sufficient  insight  into  it  to 
make  a  good  decision.  Even  if  you 
pay  no  attention  to  platforms  or  poli- 
cies, I  believe  you  can  almost  intui- 
tively pick  out  the  good  men  who  are 
running  for  office.  If  you  can't  find 
any,  then  get  out  and  nominate  a 
good  woman.    Then  vote  for  the  best 


candidate.  Platforms  and  policies 
and  parties  change.  Parties  do  not 
stand  for  the  same  they  did,  and  they 
will  not  continue  to  stand  for  the 
same  things  they  do  now,  but  I  trust 
that  we  shall  always,  have  honest, 
fearless  citizens  to  fill  the  positions 
in  our  government,  and  we  want  you 
women  to  help  us  put  them  there.  I 
don't  care  what  you  label  them  so 
that  they  are  earnestly  in  favor  of 
good  government.  1  wish  you  might 
start  out  and  vote  on  this  theory  and 
not  stay  away  from  the  polls  because 
you  think  you  do  not  understann  pol- 
itics or  government. 

I  think  it  is  in  Thomas  Dixon's 
"Leopard's  Spots"  that  the  story  is 
told  of  an  old  plantation  negro  who, 
shoitly  after  the  great  war  and  its 
attendant  terrors,  was  told  that  on  a 
certain  day  he  was  to  receive  his 
franchise.  When  election  day  came, 
he  was  seen  going  toward  the  voting 
place  with  a  wheelbarrow  to  get  his 
franchise.  I  think  our  American 
women  need  not  be  ashamed  to  cast 
their  votes  when  they  recall  the  ig- 
norance that  has  been  displayed  and 
is  still  being  displayed  by  those  who 
have  long  been  held  better  qualified 
to  rule  the  nation. 

One  thing  that  should  result  from 
giving  the  women  of  your  state  the 
ballot  is  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  liquor  traffic  within  its  borders. 
Other  benefits  that  I  hope  to  see  are 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors;  the  en 
forcement  of  the  law  against  permit- 
ting minors  in  pool  halls  and  other 
questionable  places:  juvenile  courts 
in  the  cities;  better  conditions  in  the 
reformatories;  better  school  laws; 
better  teachers  and  better  salaries 
for  them.  These  are  a  few  of  the  big 
things  you  women  voters  can  help 
bring  about.  By  the  time  two  thirds 
of  the  states  have  enfranchised  their 
women  citizens,  I  believe  we  shall 
have  a  great  national  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquor.  There  are  a  few 
good  men  and  with  the  aid  of  mil- 
lions of  gobd  women  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  great  things  for  our  country. 

No,  it  will  never  do  for  you  to  try 
to  evade  the  responsibility.  It  has 
been  thrust  upon  you  and  you  must 
accept  it,  and  I  feel  like  betting  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  far  reach- 
ing forces  for  good  that  your  state 
has. 

Yours  for  clean  government, 
John  Faithful. 
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Wisconsin  Univerity. 

The  School  of  Commerce  of  Wis- 
consin University  is  not  only  technic- 
al or  liberal  but  educative  and  pro- 
fessional as  well.  Its  strong  course 
broad  and  inviting,  is  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  strong  demands  that  have 
been  made  by  business  men  rather 
than  by  educators  all  over  the  state. 

It  has  been  oft  repeated  that  Wis- 
consin University  has  made  Wiscon- 
sin as  a  state  in  ways  more  than  one. 
This  statement  may  seem  paradoxic- 
al to  some,  as  we  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed for  years  to  believing  that  the 
State  of  course  makes  the  University. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  facts 
reveal  many  surprising  conditions, 
new  but  successful  in  the  last  analy- 
sis. 

Before  going  into  the  heart  of  this 
chapter  permit  me  to  digress  some- 
what in  placing  before  those  who  are 
not  familar  with  Madison  and  its  lo- 
cality some  interesting  data. 

This  University  has  not  only  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  State  to  the  many 
advantages  offered,  but  it  has  also 
appealed  most  strongly  to  students 
all  over  the  United  States  and  foreign 
lands.  Its  geographical  location  is 
most  unique  and  beautiful,  lying  be- 
tween several  lakes  and  on  a  most 
conspicuous  rise  of  land  over- 
looking Lake  Mendota.  Its  main 
building  with  it  massive  dome  looms 
above  all  others  at  the  west  end  of 
State  Street,  just  one  mile  from  the 
State  Capital  Building,  and  a  prettier 
view  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

This  Great  School  which  recently 
harbored  more  than  6000  students  be- 
gan its  existence  in  1836  before  Wis- 
consin became  a  state.  Like  other 
institutions  it  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
was  embarrassed  in  a  financial  way 
repeatedly,  but  emerged  at  last  un- 
scathed and  unrestricted.  Its  fi- 
nances now  are  well  directed  and  ap- 
plied under  the  leadership  of  its  Pres- 
ident, Chas.  R.  Van  Hise,  who  spares 
no  time  and  effort  in  furthering  its 
usefulness. 

In  passing  allow  me  to  allude  to  the 
many  beautiful  buildings  that  adorn 
the  rolling  campus.      They    are    ar- 


ranged in  a  somewhat  conventional 
manner,  though  not  monotonous, 
which  give  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
The  great  library  building  which  cost 
upwards  of  $750,000  shelves  nearly 
200,000  books,  and  45,000  pamphlets, 
thus  affording  the  student  every  op- 
portunity possible  for  research  and 
wide  reading. 

SUMMER    SESSION. 

The  University  is  proud  of  its  ser- 
vice to  the  people,  and  especially  does 
it  reach  out  the  helping  hand  to  teach- 
ers, business  men  and  those  of  all 
professions  in  its  summer  session. 
The  same  advantages  are  offered  to 
the  summer  students  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  as  during  the  first  or  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  regular  school 
year.  By  availing  himself  ot  the  op- 
portunities offered  in  the  summer 
school,  a  strong  student  can  finish 
his  university  course  in  three  years 
if  he  so  desire.  It  also  enables  him 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  school  and 
methods  before  the  heavier  work  of 
the  fall  session  begins;  the  school 
being  smaller,  permits  the  instruct- 
or to  give  more  personal  instruction, 
thus  shaping  the  individual  student's 
course  more  wisely  and  effectively. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the 
Extension  Department  are  numerous, 
and  cover  a  wide  field.  They  reach 
a  certain  class  of  people  that  have  no 
other  way  of  enlarging  their  vision, 
or  increasing  their  specific  knowl- 
edge along  clearly  defined  lines.  For 
them  they  are  a  "God  Send."  These 
courses  by  mail  have  been  sorely  con- 
demned by  many  people  wise  and 
otherwise,  and.while  their  allegations 
are  true  in  certain  instances,  the  fact 
remains,— they  serve  a  great  purpose 
to  the  worthy  and  ambitious.  If  a 
young  man  has  no  initiative  or  bull- 
dog tenacity  or  power  of  endurance, 
he  had  better  save  his  money  and 
steer  clear  of  this  form  of  mental 
growth.  On  the  other  hand  this 
method  of  self  aggrandizement  has 
proved  to  be  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
neglected  opportunities  and  blasted 
aspirations,  to  those  who  thirst  for 
finer  ideals  and  stronger  citizenship. 


He  studies  and  recites  the  whole  of 
each  lesson  to  the  instructor,  instead 
of  being  only  a  member  of  a  large 
class,  thus  throwing  him  upon  his 
own  resources  and  making  him  self- 
reliant  and  self-determining.  Great- 
est of  all  it  permits  him  to  continue 
his  regular  work  drawing  full  com- 
pensation, while  he  prepares  for  still 
greater  usefulness.  Of  course  the 
best  home  study  course  can  never 
quite  take  the  place  of  resident  in- 
struction. One  misses  the  personal- 
ity of  the  strong  teacher,  and  the  in- 
spiring atmosphere  that  envelopes  an 
enthusiastic  body  of  students  con- 
glomerate. 

When  Senator  La  Follettewas  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  he  became  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  original  and 
pointed  ideas  that  certain  members 
of  the  faculty  had,  who  were  on  the 
committee  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  He  went  .to  Dr. 
Van  Hise  and  asked  for  a  strong 
man  to  take  an  active  interest,  and 
lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  that  was  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Prof.  Meyer  was  chosen  as 
he  had  taught  among  other  subjects, 
railway  transportation  and  cognate 
matters.  As  a  member  he  was  an  un- 
bounded success,  and  today  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

What  was  the  result  ?  The  Univer- 
sity has  co-ordinated  its  work  with 
the  State  Administration,  and  it  has 
progressed  so  far  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  two  organizations 
really  directs  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth.  Through  the  inti- 
mate connection  that  has  been  form- 
ed, the  University  has  become  a 
training  school  for  expert  state  of- 
ficials. These  members  are  known  as 
"Seminar"  Professors,  and  receive 
their  classes  in  the  offices  at  the  Cap- 
itol, the  students  being  given  credit 
for  work  at  the  University.  Since 
the  inauguration  of  this  idea,  many 
governmental  officials  including 
those  from  both  state  and  nation,  al- 
so mayors  of  cities  and  men  high  up 
in  the  ranks  of  those  in  authority, 
have  attended  the  various  courses 
especially  the  summer  session,  to  get 
the  very  best  and  latest  in  modern 
twentieth  century  ways  and  means. 
Best  of  all  this  v/ork  and  this  investi- 
gation is  gaining  impetus  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate,  and  our  field  of  Com- 
mercialism is  expanding  rapidly  to 
enshroud  the  great  work  that  is  sure- 
ly illimitable.  "Big  Business,"  and 
all  that  it  implies,  is  so  magnani- 
mous and  so  unintrenchable,  that  it 
seems  overwhelming  in  its  ramifica- 
tions. The  School  of  Commerce  is 
the  rightful  heir  to  this  vast  estate. 
It  has  seized  its  opportunities,  and  is 
fast  ferreting  out  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  A  grander  work  cannot  be 
surmised. 
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HOW  CONGRESS  LEGISLATES 


BY    F.    M.    BEDINGER,    HANCOCK,     MICH. 

Before  we  take  up  the  process  of 
legislation  we  must  examine  briefly 
the  method  which  Congress  has 
chosen  for  the  most  efficient  transac- 
tion of  its  business.  At  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress  there  are  no  less 
than  forty-five  thousand  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  members  of  the  two 
houses,  and  if  each  of  these  bills  was 
given  only  four  minutes'  considera- 
tion by  Congress  as  a  whole  it  would 
take  three  hundred  days  of  the  year 
to  dispose  of  them.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  prompt  and  efficient  hand- 
ling of  the  vast  number  of  bills,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  have  been  divided  into  com- 
mittees each  of  which  is  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  legislation 
pertaining  to  a  particular  subject. 
Each  committee  is  assigned  to  a  room 
in  or  near  the  Capitol  in  which  meet- 
ings are  held  at  certain  hours  on 
specified  mornings.  It  is  in  these 
committee  meetings  that  most  of  the 
real  work  of  legislation  is  carried  on. 
Practically  speaking  the  decision  of 
a  committee  is  final,  for  while  either 
House  has  the  power  to  overrule  the 
decisions  of  its  committee  this  is 
rarely  done. 

The  committee  confers  with  public 
officials,  listens  to  the  arguments  of 
persons  interested  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  summons  and  examines 
witnesses,  and  sifts  carefully  the 
mass  of  material  that  is  referred  to  it 
for  consideration.  Only  a  compar- 
ative few  of  the  bills  introduced  ever 
get  beyond  the  committee  rooms,  for 
if  the  members  of  the  committee  do 
not  find  the  measures  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  houses  they  either 
delay  the  report  until  too  late  or  fail 
to  report  at  all. 

Proposed  legislation,  except  for 
revenue  and  appropriation,  may  orig- 
inate in  either  house  of  Congress. 
The  Constitution  gives  the  House  of 


Representatives  the  exclusive  right 
to  originate  revenue  measures.  A 
member  introduced  a  bill  by  placing 
it  in  a  basket,  known  as  the  "hop- 
per." For  our  illustration  and  ex- 
planation here  we  will  suppose  the 
bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  parliamentary 
clerk  removes  the  bill  from  the 
"hopper,"  reads  it  by  title  only,  and 
writes  upon  it  a  statement  referring 
it  to  the  committee  which  has  in 
charge  the  class  of  legislation  to 
which  this  bill  belongs.  The  intro- 
duction is  then  recorded  and  the  bill 
is  sent  to  the  government  printing 
office,  where  several  hundred  copies 
are  printed  for  use  among  the  mem- 
bers and  clerks  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  After  this  is  done  and  the 
copies  of  the  bill  are  filed  in  the  doc- 
ument room,  it  is  handed  to  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  has  been  referred. 

In  a  regular  committee  meeting  the 
bill  is  considered  carefully  as  ex- 
plained above.  If  the  measure  seems 
undesirable  the  committee  reports  it 
adversely  or  not  at  all  as  the  mem- 
bers deem  wise.  Committees  are 
free  to  amend  bills  as  they  choose, 
and  often  the  amended  bill  resembles 
the  original  only  slightly.  If  the 
measure  is  desirable  as  it  stands  or 
is  made  so  by  amendment  it  is  re- 
ported back  to  the  House  with  a  rec- 
ommendaton  that  it  bepassad.  It 
is  then  read  in  full  and  placed  upon 
the  calendar— "the  cemetery  of  legis- 
lative hopes."  Here  the  bill  must 
await  its  turn  unless  the  Committee 
on  Rules  sees  fit  to  give  it  immediate 
consideration. 

When  the  bill  is  finally  before  the 
House  for  consideration  it  is  called 
up  from  the  calendar  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  has  had 
it  in  charge.  It  is  read  for  the  third 
time  by  title  only,  unless  a  reading  in 
full  is  demanded.  At  this  point  the 
member  who  introduced  the  bill  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  When  he  is 
through  it  is  turned  over  to  debate 
between  the  parties  represented  in 
the  congress  or  if  it  is  not  a  party 
question,  between  those  opposed  to 
and  those  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

After  the  bill  has  been  debated  the 
question  is  put  whether  or  not  the 
bill  shall  become  a  law.  Votes  are 
taken  on  this  question  in  one  of  tour 
ways:  1.  By  viim  voce  vote,  in 
which  case  the  presiding  officer  calls 
in  turn  for  the  "ayes"  and  the 
"noes."  2.  By  a  standing  vote, 
whereupon  those  for  and  against  the 
motion  rise  in  succession  and  are 
counted  by  tellers.  3.  By  counting 
the  members  as  they  pass  between 
tellers  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  desk. 
4.  By  roll-call,  in  which  case  the 
clerk  calls  the  roll,  and  each  member 
answers  "aye"  or  "no."  The  result 
of  the  ballot  is  recorded  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  House  as  soon  as  the  vot- 
ing is  finished. 


If  the  bill  receives  a  majority  vote 
it  is  again  put  through  the  process 
of  being  recorded  and  printed.  The 
clerk  of  the  House  then  carries  an  en- 
grossed copy  to  the  Senate,  where 
procedure  of  reading,  recording, 
submitted  to  a  committee,  debate, 
and  vote  is  repeated.  Either  house 
may  amend  any  bill  proposed  by 
the  other,  but  in  case  of  such 
amendment,  however  trivial,  the 
bill  must  be  returned  to  the  house  in 
which  it  originated  for  further  con- 
sideration. In  the  event  that  the  two 
houses  fail  to  agree  upon  an  impor- 
tant measure,  each  will  appoint 
members  of  a  committee  to  meet  in 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing the  differences.  The  conference 
committee  report  is  then  usually 
passed  by  both  houses. 

When  the  bill  has  received  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  both  houses  it  is  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Vice  President, 
who  is  president  of  the  Senate.  The 
Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills  after  ex- 
amining the  bill,  sends  it  by  special 
messenger  to  the  President. 

If  a  bill  is  favored  by  the  President 
he  signs  it  and  it  becomes  a  law. 
Should  he  not  favor  it,  he  returns  it 
to  the  house  in  which  it  originated 
together  with  a  statement  of  his  ob- 
jections. If  both  houses  take  up  the 
bill  again  and  pass  it  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  each  house  it  becomes  a 
law  without  the  President's  sig- 
nature, otherwise  the  bill  is  lost  after 
the  President  has  vetoed  it.  When 
Congress  adjourns  within  the  ten 
days  which  the  President  is  allowed 
for  returning  a  measure  after  it  is  re- 
ported to  him  the  bill  is  lost.  This 
is  popularly  termed  the  "pocket 
veto." 

There  are  many  variations  in  the 
procedure  of  passing  bills  through 
Congress,  but  the  general  plan  is  as 
outlined  above.  In  many  cases  the 
committee  to  which  the  measure  is 
referred  reports  it  without  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  passed  by  both 
houses,  and  signed  by  the  President 
in  its  original  form.  In  other  cases, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  measure  are  many,  and 
the  process  of  passing  becomes 
lengthy  and  complicated.  When  the 
measure  involves  political  considera- 
tions every  form  of  stratagem  known 
to  parliamentary  law  is  resorted  to 
by  both  factions.  But  this  leads  us 
into  another  part  of  the  working  of 
Congress  which  though  it  has  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  making  of  laws 
needs  no  comment  in  an  exposition 
of  how  bills  are  passed.  With  this 
brief  reference  to  how  Congress  leg- 
islates we  realize  the  enormity  of  the 
task  which  this  department  of  our 
government  faces  at  every  session 
when  it  must  select  from  the  thou- 
sands of  measures  that  are  intro- 
duced, the  ideas  which  are  to  be  in- 
corporated into  law,  and  work  them 
into  perfected  legislation. 
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CONTINGENT  LIABILITIES. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  the 
writer  realizes  that  he  is  writing 
about  that  which  Bookkeepers  and 
Commercial  Teachers  as  a  rule  are  in- 
clined to  slight  while  Auditors  and 
Public  Accountants  consider  it  to  be 
indispensable  in  their  work. 

Accounts  are  generally  divided  into 
two  classes,  Financial  Accounts  and 
Business  Accounts  ;  the  former  is 
subdivided  into  Assets  and  Liabili- 
ties ;  the  latter  into  Loss  and  Gain 
accounts.  It  is  not  aimed  to  discuss 
this  classification  except  that  branch 
of  Financial  Accounts  which  directly 
relates  to  the  subject,  viz:  Liabilities. 
Bookkeepers  usually  think  of  Liabili- 
ties as  either  Fixed  or  Floating  Lia- 
bilities. There  is,  however,  another 
class  which  must  be  considered  in  or- 
der to  show  the  true  condition  of  the 
business,  this  class  being  the  subject 
of  this  article. 

A  Liability  is  that  which  is  owed 
by  the  business.  A  Contingent  Lia- 
bility is  an  amount  owed  by  the  busi- 
ness which  is  not  real  but  which 
comes  into  the  business  only  in  case 
certain  contingencies  materialize;  e. 
g.  notes  receivable  discounted,  ac- 
commodation indorsements,  guaran- 
ty which  goes  with  the  sale  of  certain 
articles,  etc.  While  these  are  events 
the  proprietor  does  not  even  expect 
to  occur,  yet,  the  theory  that  double 
entry  bookkeeping  shows  a  true 
statement  of  the  business  is  false  if 
no  provisions  are  made  for  recording 
these  Continge)it  Liabilities.  One  of 
the  first  questions  of  the  Auditor  in 
auditing  a  Balance  Sheet  is  that  con- 
cerning all  contingent  liabilities. 

This  leads  to  the  methods  of  re- 
cording these  entries.  The  practice 
of  Accountants  varies  in  as  much  as 
circumstances  are  different  in  many 
instances  as  well  as  perplexing  na- 
ture of  the  problems  in  each  event. 
Let  us  observe  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer who  sells  his  articles  with  a 
guaranty,  the  rubber  tire  industry 
offering  a  good  example.  Ordinarily 
such  an  obligation  is  not  shown  on 
the  books  although  it  may  constitute 
an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  financial  status  of  the  manufac- 
turer. This  could  be  met  by  estab- 
lishing a  special  reserve  to  provide 
against  an  uncertain  contingency, 
rather  than  to  treat  it  as  an  absolute 
liability. 

An  accommodation  indorser  of  a 
note  establishes  in  reality  a  liability 
and  should  be  shown  on  the  books  as 
such,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  person  endorsing  the  note  does 
not  expect  that  he  shall  have  to  pay 
the  note  when  due.  This  can  be  en- 
tered as  a  contingent  liability  being 
off-set  by  a  corresponding  asset, 
charging  the  person  for  whom  the  ac- 
commodation was  made.  A  contra 
entry  when  the  note  has  been  paid  by 


the  maker  will  thus  balance  the  con- 
tingent liability. 

The  usual  entry  for  the  person  who 
discounts  a  note  at  a  bank  is: 

Cash   $396.00 

Discount 4.00 

To  notes  receivable  $400.00 

According  to  law  the  indorser  of  a 
note  is  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  said  note  in  case  of  default  of  the 
maker.  Since  a  note  to  be  discount- 
ed must  be  indorsed,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  indorser  becomes  per- 
sonally liable  for  the  payment  in  case 
the  maker  fails  to  do  so.  Account- 
ants agree  in  general  that  the  above 
entry  does  not  show  the  true  standing 
of  the  business.  By  having  the  above 
entry  read: 

Cash $390.00 

Discount 4.00 

To    Notes    Recivable 

Discounted $400  00 

We  are  able  to  determine  the 
amount  of  notes  receivable  discount- 
ed for  which  we  become  liable  in  case 
of  non-payment  by  the  maker.  This 
can  be  adjusted  when  notes  are  paid 
to  show  practically  the  same  as  is 
shown  in  the  first  entry  above  by  the 
following: 

Notes    Receivable    Dis- 
counted  $400.00 

To  Notes  Receivable. .  $400.00 

It  is  usually  considered  best  not  to 
treat  Notes  Receivable  Discounted  as 
a  Liability  in  the  balance  Sheet  but 
subtract  the  total,  in  short,  from  the 
Asset,  Notes  Receivable,  which  will 
thus  make  the  Notes  Receivable  ac- 
count show  its  real  value  and  the 
contingencies  which  may  develop. 

Commercial  teachers  will  find  this 
a  broad  subject,  worthy  of  much 
study  and  investigation.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  work  into  the  leading 
Modern  text  books  proves  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  its  universal 
recognition. 

M.  E.  Studebaker, 
Manchester  College, 
North  Manchester,  Indiana. 


Gregg    Writer   Wins    Connecticut 

School  Championship  for  Third 

Time  in  Suc:ession 


William  N.  DeRosier,  a  student  in  the  Bristol, 
(Conn.)  High  School,  and  a  Gregg  writer,  won 
the  third  annual  Connecticut  School  Champion- 
ship Contest.  February  14,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Connecticut  Business  Educators'  As- 
sociation. This  is  the  third  time  in  succession 
that  the  medal  has  been  awarded  a  (iregg  writer. 
Mr.  DeRosier  wrote  117  net  wor<Is  a  minute  on 
the  12u  take,  making  an  accuracy  record  of  97.8 
percent.  He  was  the  only  candidate  to  qualify 
on  the  120  test.  He  had  been  studying  Gregg 
Shorthand  but  three  semesters  in  the  High 
School.  Four  semesters  are  required  for  gradu- 
ation. 

Second,  place  was  also  won  by  a  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  -Mies  Marion  Peck,  a  student 
in  the  Meriden  High  School,  who  made  a  net 
speed  of  108  words  a  minute  on  the  110  test— 
W8.18  percent,  perfect. 


KIRST  AND  SECONn  YEAR  WINNERS 
Miss  Kllen  McCarthy,  the  only  (iregg  writer 
entering,  won  the  first  contest  in  the  Ccmnecti- 
cut  School  Championship  series,  held  in  1912. 
-Miss  McCarthy  transcribed  the  80  word  dicta- 
tion with  three  errors.  She  was  a  student  of  the 
first  trial  class  in  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  Meri- 
den High  School. 

In  the  second  contest  held  in  1913,  Miss  Ma- 
thilda Beiligie,  also  a  writer  of  the  Gregg  Short- 
hand, and  a  student  of  the  Meriden  High 
School,  succeeded  in  winning  the  medal  hand- 
ing in  a  transcript  of  the  100  word  test  with 
only  slight  errors. 

The  medal  is  known  as  the  Monroe  Medal, 
being  the  gift  of  W.  I.  Monroe,  of  the  Monroe 
Business  College,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Prof.  H.  B.  Henkel,  president  of  the  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Business  College,  passed  from  this 
life  in  the  last  week  of  February  as  the  result  of 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Henkel  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
t)hio.  November  7,  1852.  In  1885  he  went  to 
Springfield  and  bought  a  half  interest  in  the 
school  of  which  in  1893  he  became  the  sole 
owner. 

Mr.  Henkel  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Corrine  Freeman,  of  Jacksonville, 
111.,  who  with  two  sons  survive  him.  Myron  P. 
Henkel  is  editor  of  the  Stenotype  Press  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  Doctor  Herbert  B.  Henkel  is  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  in 
Springfield. 

Mr.  Henkel  was  one  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial school  men  of  the  country,  and  he  was 
also  prominent  in  church  work  and  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  has  ha<l  many  friends  in  our  profes- 
sion who  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  "his  death 
and  who  will  miss  him  in  our  gatherings  at  con- 
ventions. Many  young  people  have  been  start- 
ed towards  success  in  life  through  his  infiuence 
and  instruction. 


The  increasing  popularity  of  "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting"  in  business  and  high 
schools  is  shown  by  a  recent  order  received  by 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  4.5th  Street,  New 
York,  from  the  Foreign  Cepartment  of  the 
Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  New  York, 
for  1,000  copies  of  this  work  to  be  shipped  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  in  China  and  Japan. 

F.  D.  Mitchell,  formerly  with  Strayer's  Busi 
ness  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. .is  now  with  The 
Haverford  School,  of  Haverford,  Pa. 

A  list  of  fifty-five  subscriptions  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged from  W.  C.  Wollaston,  of  the  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  Business  University.  During 
the  past  year  quite  a  number  of  his  students 
have  succeeded  in  winning  Certificates.  Mr. 
Wollaston  states  that  this  year  he  hopes  to  give 
much  attention  to  winning  Certificates. 
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ORIGIN    AND    USE  OF    CERTAIN 
SIGNS,  SYMBOLS  AND    AB- 
BREVIATIONS USED  IN 
WRITING 

BY     FLORA     BELLE     KNAPP,    NEW    YORK 
$ 

The  dollar  sign  which  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  the  commercial 
world,  is  believed  by  many  people  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  symbol"!).  S." 
or  that  it  is  a  representation!  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  from  the  Mexican 
dollar.  Today  we  have  quite  another 
version  as  the  result  of  research  work 
done  by  Prof.  Florian  Cajori,  of  Colo- 
rado University.  After  examining 
thousands  of  manuscripts.  Prof.  Ca- 
jori discovered  that  our  dollar  sign  is 
the  "lineal  descendent"  of  the  Span- 
ish word  "peso"  a  coin  equivalent  to 
our  dollar;  that  our  Spanish  colonists 
shortened  the  word  to  "ps";  and  that 
the  letters  "ps"  were  soon  superim- 
posed,and  finally  written  as  our  pres- 
ent accepted  dollar  sign. 

c  or  (! 
This  sign  for  cents,  taken  from  the 
first  letter  of  the  word  is,  like  the 
dollar  sign,  only  used  with  figures. 
Both  of  these  signs,  %  and  c,  should 
rest  on  the  line  in  long  hand  as  they 
do  in  print. 

These  two  signs  are  often  confused 
in  longhand  work. 

The  per  cent,  sign  is  derived  from 
"100"  the  line  being  written  between 
the  ciphers,  and  should  be  used  only 
with  figures. 

The  sign  %,  meaning  care  of,  is 
formed  from  the  first  letter  of  each 
word  and  should  be  used  only  before 
a  proper  name.  Present  usage  seems 
to  favor  the  words  rather  than  this 
sign. 

@ 

The  commercial  sign  @,  is  derived 

from  the  latin  preposition  ad,  meaning 

to  or  at.    This  sign  is  used  only  in 

tabulations  or  quotations  from  them. 

Al 

The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  with 
the  first  cardinal  is  used  in  this  sym- 
bol to  typify  the  best.  It  should  be 
used  only  as  an  adjective  to  denote 
that  something  is  of  the  highest  grade 
or  first  class. 

viz. — oz. 

Viz.,  meaning  namely,  is  derived 
from  the  latin  word  "videlicet,"  the 
first  two  letters  of  which  are  re- 
tained and  the  other  letters  repre- 
sented by  "z,"  as  z  is  the  onlyjletter 
in  the  English  alphabet  similar  to 
"Z" — the  character  anciently  used  as 
an  abbreviation  for  terminations. 

Oz.  is  similarly  formed  from  the 
word  ou7ice,  the  first  letter  being  re- 
tained and  the  termination  denoted 
by  z. 


II       NEWS    NOTES 

L.  E.  Terry,  who  for  two  years  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Nebraska  School  of  Business,  Lincoln,  has  re- 
cently taken  a  similar  position  in  the  Campbell 
Commercial  School,  Cincinnati. 

J.  T.  McDougal.  of  Bowline  Ureen,  Ky.,  has 
been  made  commercial  teacher  in  the  Stewart 
Commercial  .School.  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

D.  M.  Evans.  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  has  just  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  penman  and  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Wheeling.  W.  \'a.,  Business  Q*.A- 
lege. 

F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  for  a  number  of  years  princi- 
pal of  the  commercial  department,  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  recently 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Central  Commercial  High  School,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  at  a  handsome  increase  in  salary,  and  M.  T. 
Skinner,  of  Hillsdale  College.  Michigan,  fol- 
lows Mr.  Jaeger,  in  Tole<li>,  Mr.  Skinner's  po- 
sition being  taken  by  a  former  graduate  of  the 
Hillsdale  School.  Mr.  Merle  C.  Burch. 

B.  D.  Stowell,  for  some  years  associate  propri. 
etor  of  Piatt's  Commercial  College.  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.,  has  taken  a  position  as  shorthand  teacher 
in  the  Case  Technical  High  School.  Detroit, 
following  Mr.  Leslie  M.  Hazen,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  new  Northwestern  High 
School.  Detroit.  Mr.  Stowell's  position  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Albrecht.  of  Hoopeston, 
111. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Johnson  is  a  recent  addition  to 
the  stalT  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 
Springfield.  Mass. 

Miss  Jane  M.  Goddard,  recently  of  the  Raton- 
N.  Mex.,  High  School,  has  been  appointed 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Central  High  School, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Opfer,  of  this 
school,  has  gone  to  the  West  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  whose  present  principal  was  for- 
merly the  principal  in  St.  Joseph. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Barber,  is  a  new  shorthand 
teacher  in  the  Bliss  Business  College,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

A.  W.;Cooper.  for  some  years  associate  pro- 
prietor of  the  College,  of  Commerce,  Waterloo, 
la.,  has  bought  the  Marysville.  Mo..  Business 
College. 

J.  William  Ditter,  is  a  new  commercial  teach- 
er in  the  Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

S.  M.  Jewett  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  teach- 
ing staflF.  of  Baker  Business  University,  Flint. 
Mich. 

A.  R.  Cox,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  elected 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Wheeling,  W.  V'a., 
High  School  to  follow  S.  C.  Diver,  who  is  giv- 
ing up  his  work  there. 

E.  L.  Milligan,  of  the  Ft.  Smith,-Ark,  High 
School,  is  an  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Male 
High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  whose  enroll- 
ment has  largely  increased. 

J.  M.  Lantz.  for  many  years  at  Lancaster.  Pa., 
and  more  recently  at  Chambersburg.  Pa  ,  re- 
cently disposed  of  his  school  and  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Cumberland  Valley.  State 
Normal  School.  Mr.  Lantz  is  a  strong  teacher 
and  will,  we  are  sure,  prove  to  be  an  excellent 
man  in  that  school. 

R.  E.  Hart,  a  loyal  2anerian  of  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  recently  received  an  appointment  as  ac- 
countant with  the  Imperial  Oil  Refinery  Co..  of 
Sarnia,  Ont.,  the  firm  that  controls  most  of  Can- 
ada's petroleum  products.  Mr.  Hart  is  a  fine 
fellow  in  every  way  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  of 
his  success,  knowing  Lthat  the  company  will 
profit  by  his  services  quite  as  much  as  he  by 
their  employment. 

An  artistic  symphony  in  red  and  buff  and 
brown  is  at  hand  in  the  form  of  a  catalog  from 
Browne's  Business  College.  Flatbush  ,Si  Lafay- 
ette .\ves.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  impresses  us 
very  favorably  and  indicates  a  school  of  quality 
as  well  as  of  considerable  size.  Illustrations  and 
text  are  all  in  good  taste. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Stacy,  whose  genial  countenance 
appears  above,  and  who  for  many  years  was 
recognized  as  one  of  our  most  progressive  and 
skilled  teachers  of  penmanship  and  commercial 
subjects,  and  who  later  on  was  manager  of  the 
Meadville,  Pa.  Commercial  college  before  Mr. 
HofT  took  charge,  quit  the  commercial  and  pen- 
manship professions  some  two  years  ago  to  en- 
ter the  employ  of  The  Spirella  Co.,  manufac- 
facturersof  corsets,  at  Meadville.  Pa.,  where  he 
has  had  office  work.  Recently  the  company  di- 
vided its  executive  department  into  three  di- 
visions, the  Eastern  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the 
Central  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  the  Western  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  Mr.  Stacy  will  be  Sales  Man- 
ager for  the  Western  Division.  This  indicates 
that  he  has  made  good  in  his  new  line  of  work 
or  he  would  not  have  been  selected  for  so  re- 
sponsible a  pcsition.  as  the  Spirella  Co.  is  a  very 
large  one  and  could  not  afford  to  place  its  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  any  other  than  the  most 
competent  and  trustworthy.  We  know  of  no 
one  in  our  profession  who  is  better  suited  to 
general  sales  management  than  Mr.  Stacy,  for 
he  combines  a  genial  personality  with  industry, 
perseverance  and  tactfulness.  We  therefore 
wish  to  congratulate  alike  the  Spirella  Co.  and 
Mr.  Stacy  upon  their  mutual  good  judgment 
and  success. 


Arithmetic  from  page  23. 

must  say  no  evil  against  the  public 
schools;  these  be  holy  things  and 
they  take  themselves  quite  seriously, 
as  though  they  really  made  the  best 
of  their  opportunities. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of 
division:  One  of  the  best  of  the  so- 
called  rules  or  methods  begins  like 
this:  Do  not  commence  the  division 
until  the  number  of  decimal  places  in 
the  dividend  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  di- 
visor. The  quotient  obtained  to  the 
limit  of  the  dividend  as  it  appears  at 
present  will  be  in  whole  numbers.  If 
it  is  desired  to  carry  the  division 
farther,  cyphers  may  be  added  to  the 
dividend  and  the  quotient  carried  out 
to  exactness  or  to  the  two  or  three 
decimal  places  ordinarily  demanded 
in  business  computations. 

Dozens  of  drill  problems  should  be 
given,  both  abstract  and  concrete, 
and  nothing  short  of  absolute  accur- 
acy in  the  placing  of  the  decimal 
point  should  be  tolerated.  Have  the 
work  proved  now  and  then.  It  will 
beget  confidence,  and  confidence  is 
the  mother  of  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
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The  March  number  of  the  American  MaKa- 
ziiie  contains  an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Al- 
berts. Osborn.the  handwriting  expert.  New 
York  City,  under  a  general  title  of  "Interesting 
People."  A  sketch  concerning  him  and  his 
work  is  admirably  written  and  will  have  a  whole- 
some effect  upon  public  opinion  concerning  the 
merits  of  expert  testimony  in  questioned  hand- 
writing cases  Ml  court  anti  out.  Mr.  Osborn  is 
tlie  author  of  the  most  complete  work  on  (for- 
gery, etc.,  entitled.  "Questioned  Documents." 
which  he  is  now  having  printed  in  German. 
The  fact  that  so  large  a  volume  justifies  transla- 
tion and  publication  in  the  German  language 
indicates  its  popularity  and  excellence.  We'con- 
gratulate  Mr.  Osborn  upon  the  publicity  so  free- 
ly given  him  by  the  American  and  we  wish  to 
congratulate  the  American  for  the  selection  of 
so  worthy  a  subject  to  introduce  to  the  general 
public. 

Don  E.  Wisemau,  of  the  Mountain  State  Bus. 
College,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  recently  sent  us 
a  list  of  twenty-three  subscriptions  to  The 
BfSiNESS  Kducatok,  at  which  time  he  stated 
that  that  Institution  has  the  largest  enrollment 
in  its  history  for  this  time  of  the  year.  He  also 
states  that  they  have  added  a  new  teacher,  ().  K. 
Summers,  to  their  staff. 

(ieorge  Benson,  of  the  Twin  City  Coin'l  Col- 
lege. Hancock.  Mich.,  has  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  that  institution  and  now  has  charge  of 
the  Shorthand  Dept.  of  the  Kau  Claire  Wis., 
Husiness  College.  Mr.  Benson  is  strong  in 
penmanship  as  well  as  in  shorthand. 

L>.  L.  Hunt,  formerly  of  Kansas  and  recently 
of  the  Kau  Claire,  Business  C'ollege.  in  .lanuary 
opened  Hunts'  Business  College  in  Eua  Claire, 
\Vis.  We  have  known  .Mr.  Hunt  personally  for 
many  years  and  wish  him  success  in  his  endeav- 
(.)rs  to  establish  a  school  of  his  own. 

Our  good  friend,  .Mr.  T.  B.  Bridges,  of  the 
Heald's  Business  College,  Oakland,  Calif.,  re- 
cently sent  us  the  magazine  section  of  the  an- 
nual number  of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  describ- 
ing in  glowing  terms  and  showing  in  concrete 
illustrations  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  that 
city  and  its  environs.  Oakland  is  right  across 
the  bay  from  San  Francisco  and  has  lots  of  terri  - 
tory  upon  which  to  grow  and  therefore  the  Oak- 
landers  'have  reason  to  belie\'e  that  sometime 
they  may  tind  it  necessary  to  annex  the  village 
across  the  bay  known  as  San  Francisco.  Certain 
it  is  that  Oakland  does  not  need  to  depend  upon 
its  proximity  to  San  Francisco  for  its  fame  as 
it  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  cities. 

C.  W.  .\.  Anderson.  Wilton.  i\.  Dak.,  in  re- 
newing his  subscription  writes  as  follows  : 

"I  believe  you  are  giving  us  the  best  pen- 
manship paper  published.  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber ever  since  it  was  known  as  the  Penman 
and  Artist,  in  18ii7;  and  here  is  a  dollar  for  the 
coming  twelve  months,  beginning  with  .March 
issue." 

The  "Lincoln  Knight"  is  the  suggestive  title 
of  a  magazine  published  by  the  Evening 
Schools  of  Portland,  |Ore.,  upon  page  32  of 
which  we  find  a  page  of  penmanship  from  the 
commercial  and  penmanship  teacher.  Mr.  Bnr- 
ton  .\.  O'Mealy.  Mr.  O'Mealy  writes  quite  a 
practical  band  and  secures  some  very  good  re- 
sults in  his  teaching. 


.\dvertising  literature  has  l)een  received  from 
the  following  :  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
The  Batesville  Bus.  College,  Batesville,  Ark.. 
The  Ralston  High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.. 
Heald's  Business  College,  Oakland,  Calif., 
Canton,  Ohio..  Actual  Business  College.  The 
Marietta,  CJhio,  Com'l  College,  The  Rasmussen 
Practical  Business  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn  ,  and 
the  Gary,  Ind.,  Public  Schools. 


Reply  to  "What's  What." 

Newark.  N.  J..  2-14-1914. 

Editor  Business  Educator: 

Replying  to  What's  What,  January,  B.  E.,  1 
was  very  glad  to  read  Mr.  Zutavern's  letter,  in 
which  he  inquires  about  the  personal  draft  as 
found  in  nearly  all  Bookkeeping  texts.  I  have 
made  the  same  inquiries  as  he.  and  the  only 
draft  I  find  used  in  business  is  the  Collection 
draft  drawn  by  a  wholesale  House  or  Manufac- 
turer on  a  customer  who  has  not  paid  his  ac- 
count and  drawn  in  favor  of  a  bank,  which  bank 
acts  as  a  collecting  agency.  These  drafts  are 
common,  and  thousands  drawn  daily.  (I  have 
personally  seen  hundreds)  yet  our  Bookkeep- 
ing texts  hardly  mention  them. 

While  on  the  subject  of  nonsensical  stuflf 
found  ill  most  of  our  Bookkeeping  texts,  only 
tonight  while  running  over  three  texts  from 
prominent  companies,  I  found  in  the  first  part 
of  the  books,  a  purchase  of  safes,  and  student  is 
instructed  to  charge  Expense  account,  instead 
of  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  as  they  do  farther  on 
in  the  text.  If.  for  the  purpose  of  showing  an 
inventory  to  the  Expense  account,  why 
don't  they  make  a  purchase  of  coal,  brooms  (ir 
items  of  similar  nature.  And  yet  Bookkeeping 
teachers  go  on  year  in.  year  out,  teaching  (?) 
this  stuff  without  a  complaint. 

Too  much  time  is  spent  on  rulings  which  are 
hardly  used  in  any  modern  office,  and  too  little 
on  other  things.  I  believe  it  is  more  important 
that  a  student  write  a  check,  invoice  or  note,  ab- 
solutely'perfect  than  it  is  to  rule  a  ledger. 
Every  little  detail  on  a  business  paper  should 
be  there,  and  the  student  should  rewrite  the 
paper  until  it  is  there,  and  without  corrections 
on  it. 

1  am  just  as  much  a  crank  on  erasures  and 
writing  over  of  figures.  I  don't  think  either 
ought  to  be  permitted  on  a  Bookkeeping  book. 
In  the  seven  years  at  Toledo  none  of  my  pupils 
were  permitted  to  do  it.  and  if  they  did  (yes, 
they  would  try  it  now  and  then)  they  received 
the  lowest  grade  on  their  card  for  the  period. 
The  result  was  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to  show- 
any  student's  books  to  a  business  man  when  he 
called. 

One  more  thing,  Mr.  Editor  if  I  may  have  the 
space  I  wish  we  might  have  Commercial  In- 
spection, as  in  Ohio  we  had  College  Prepara- 
tory Inspection.  In  Ohio,  two  men  from  Ohici 
State  university  visited  the  different  high 
schools,  and  inspected  the  work  and  teaching  of 
teachers  in  subjects  reciuired  for  admission  to 
the  University,  This  kept  the  standard  up,  and 
is  a  good  thing. 

How  many  Bookkeeping  teachers  could 
stand  inspection  by  a  public  accountant,  or  a 
C.  P.  A.?  Of  course,  these  inspectors  should 
understand  teaching.  How  long  would  it  be 
before  our  Commercial  Departments  would  be 
on  the  same  high  plane  as  our  Latin,  English  or 
Mathematics  departments? 

Very  sincerely, 

F.  B.  H.  Jaeger, 
Central  High  School, 
Newark,  N,  J, 


Gregg  Silver  Jubilee  Report  Published 

Although  the  officers  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Association  have  kept  the  more  than  '2000  mem 
bers  waiting  a  longtime  for  the  published  rr 
port,  it  has  been  entirely  worth  the  waiting.  .\ 
casual  perusal  of  "The  Book  of  the  Silver  Jubi- 
lee of  (iregg  .Shorthanti"  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince one  that  its  compilation  entailed  more 
than  the  usual  work. 

The  book  contains  17.5  pages  printed  in  brown 
ink  on  enameled  India  tint  paper,  .\mong  the 
score  or  more  of  pictures  is  the  specially  design- 
ed dedication  pages  of  the  'Testimonial  De 
Luxe  presented  to  Mr.  Gregg  by  the  more  than 
2o00  writers,  teachers  and  reporters  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  illumination 
of  the  border  and  initials  of  this  superb  speci- 
men of  art  work  could  not  be  shown.  The  text 
of  the  salutation  is  given. 

The  story  of  the  Gregg  Silver  Jubilee  is 
graphically  told.  Much  information  is  contain- 
ed in  the  report  which  onlv  a  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary makes  pf-ssible.  The  History  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  from  its  invention  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  interestingly  presented  in  three  ad- 
dresses delivered  during  the  Jubilee  week  by 
Mr.  John  Robert  Gregg. 

The  beautiful  loving  cup  which  was  the  gift  of 
school  managers  and  other  friends  to  the  short- 
hand author,  is  shown  in  the  book,  followed  by  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  donors.  The  telegrams, 
cablegrams  and  messages  of  congratulation, 
which  came  from  all  parts  of  the  educational 
world,  have  been  published.  In  the  list  of 
(iregg  pioneers  are  found  tlie  names  of  the  first 
students  of  (iregg  Shorthand,  the  first  teacher  of 
the  system,  the  first  to  use  the  system  in  news- 
paper reporting,  the  first  court  reporter,  the  first 
Gregg  writer  to  be  aiipointed  personal  stenog- 
rapher to  the  president  of  the  L^nited  States. 

The  testimonial  banquet  in  honor  of  Mr. 
(jregg  was,  of  course,  the  event  of  the  week. 
Many  persons  prominent  in  commercial  etluca- 
tion  were  present  and  responden  to  toasts. 
Their  personal  reminiscensces  and  anecdotes, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  published  part  of 
the  published  proceedings. 

Copies  of  the  Jubilee  story  are  furnished  free 
to  members  o(  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Associa- 
tion. The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  in  Chicago,  the  week  of  August  10. 

Gregg  Shorthand  in  Porto  Rico 

E  M.  Bainter,  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Porto  Kico,  reports  great  activity  in  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  the  public  schools. 
There  are  nearly  12,00  schools,  in  most  of  whic'n 
modern  methods  of  instruction  prevail.  The 
equipment  conipares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  States.  In  1913,  358  night 
schools  were  established. 

Gregg  .Shorthand  Manuals  used  in  the  public 
schools  and  l^niversity  of  Porto  Rico  are  pur- 
chaseil  through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  .\ffairs, 
War  Department  This  is  true  of  all  text  books 
purchases  made  for  use  in  our  island  posses- 
sions. The  Department  of  Education  is  one  of 
the  seven  co-ordinate  executive  departments  of 
the  insular  government.  Increasing  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  commercial  education  by  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  Island.  In  the  se- 
lection of  text  books,  simplicity  of  method  is 
given  first  consideratiim.  Gregg  Shorthand 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Porto  Rican  schools  owing  to  its 
simplicity  and  ease  of  acquisition.  The  Com- 
mission of  p;ducatioii,  E.  M.  Bainter.  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States. 

The  Zaner  Method  of  Writing  is  used 
throughout  the  Island  and  producing  gratifying 
results. 


Keep  up  with  the  times  by  keeping  your  eye  on  the  B.  E. 
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The  Story  of  the  Wireless 


"Sure  it's  a  regular  pea  soup  morning,"  said 
Hennessy.as  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  and  prepared  to  go  down  the  beach  to  the 
life  saving  station  at  Siasconsett,  on  the  island 
of  Nantucket. 

"Yes,  it  j's  pretty  thick,"  said  (jinnman  the 
wireless  operator  as  he  adjusted  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver to  his  ears.  It  was  indeed  a  regular  pea- 
soup  day,  as  they  say  along  the  sea-coast  when 
the  heavy  damp  fog  lies  so  that  you  can  almost 
cut  it  with  a  knife.  The  hoarse  Who-o-o-ol 
Wh-o-o-o!  of  the  sirens  andjthe  tolling  of  ships' 
bells  alone  tell  of  the  presence  of  steamships 
cautiously  picking  their  way  through  the 
dense  damp  olanket  that  shroutis  both  land  and 
sea  in  its  smothering  folds.  Outside  the  wire- 
less station,  up  high  on  the  poles,  from  the  ver- 
tical wire  receivers,  sparks  and  Hashes  and  lines 
of  tlanie  were  playing  merrily,  for  these  strange 
waves  sent  out  from  the  great  electric  machines 
of  the  steamers  travel  better  through  fog  than 
they  tlo  through  clear  air  and  there  came  burst- 
ing in  from  here  and  there  all  along  the  great 
ocean  lines  of  travel  the  whereabouts  of  this 
Cunarder  and  that  North  ( jerman  Liner  and  the 
other  Hamburg  American  and  the  White  Star 
and  tramp  steamers  laden  with  oil  and  coal. 
Nothing  exciting  about  these  i  messages  and 
Ginnman,  the  operator,  glanced  at  the  pages  of 
a  book  as  he  caught  the  whereabouts  of  the 
ocean  travelers.  But  suddenly  out  of  the  great 
blanket  of  fog  there  came  a  message  that  caused 
the  man  to  spring  to  his  feet  and  bend  eagerly 
to  listen,  C.  Q.  D.!  C.Q.  D.!  C.  Q.  D. !  came 
the  short  insistent  call  out  of  the  north.  It  was 
flashed  in  an  instant  from  the  wireless  station  at 
Siasconsett  to  Boston  and  to  Woods  Hole  and 
up  along  the  coast  and  out  over  the  Atlantic 
where  steamships  caught  it,  C.  Q.  D.  every- 
where, meaning.  All  ships  come!  distress!  .\ 
moment  later  there  came  this  message;  "We 
were  rammed  by  an  unknown  boat.  Engine 
room  flooded.  .\11  safe.  Can  keep  afloat.  Lati- 
tude 40  degrees  17  minutes.  Longitude  70  de- 
grees. Republic.  White  Star  Liner.— Binns." 
And  that  was  the  message  that  was  caught  by 
the  receiver  (if  revenue  cutters  up  along  the 
Maine  coast,  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Boston,  and 
sent  hundreds  ot  half  naked  stokers  ^heaving 
coal  into  the  red  maws  of  the  opened  boilers. 
Out  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  the  Lorraine,  of  the 
French  Trans  .-Vtlantic  Line  turned  her  shapely 
nose  northward  and  began  making  her  way  to- 
ward Latitude  40-17  and  Longitude  70  and  the 
Baltic,  sister  ship  of  the  Republic  ploughing 
her  way  wearily  on  toward  Sandy  Hook  after  a 
long  journey  of  thirteen  days^'iwestward  heard 
the  signal  and  the  Captain  rang  full  speed  as- 
tern and  the  great  ship  turned  around  and  went 
back  to  find  Latitude  -10-17,  Longitude  70. 

A    PAGE  FROM  THE  PAST 

This  is  what  happened  :  The  Republic  15,000 
tons  burden  had  sailed  from  New  York  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  January,  lUO'J,  with  700 
passengers  on  board,  mostly  people  of  wealth 
who  were  going  for  a  winter  trip  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  met  this  great  fog  wave  sweeping 
in  from  the  banks  of  New  Foundland  and 
plunged  into  its  shadowy  pall,  feeling  her  way 
cautiously,  her  great  siren  constantly  sent  out 
its  hoarse  note  of  warning  and  her  bells  tolled  in 
monotonous  time  between  cries  of  the  siren. 
Westward  from  the  Mediterranean,  crowded 
with  more  than  one  thousand  passengers,  came 
the  emigrant  ship   Florida,  7,000  tons  burden 


heavily  laden  and  both  ships  were  probably  out 
of  their  course.  At  any  rate,  there  came  a  sud- 
den hoarse  double  cry  from  the  siren  of  the  Re- 
public an  answering  toot-toot  from  the  Florida 
and  the  latter  ship  crashed  head  on  nito  the  side 
of  the  great  White  Star  Liner.  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous blow  so  powerful  that  the  only  two  people 
killed  on  the  Republic  were  crushed  by  the 
prow  of  the  Florida  in  their  state  rooms  more 
than  ten  feet  inside  the  great  rails  of  the  liner. 
And  in  the  compartments,  up  in  the  bow  of  the 
smaller  ship,  where  men  were  sleeping  three 
seamen  were  plastered  up  against  the  ceiling 
like  so  much  red  paper  by  the  terrific  crushing 
blow. 

These  five  were  killed  instantly.  The  Florida 
backed  ofl",  Binns,  the  wireless  man,  instantly 
sent  out  the  C.  Q.  U.  signal  for  help.  It  was  a 
still  morning,  no  ripple  on  the  waves  where  the 
fog  hung  so  heavily  and  at  first  it  was  thought 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  but  soon  it  became 
evident  that  the  Republic  was  doomed  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when  she  should  go 
down  to  her  death. 

The  Florida  was  found  to  be  in  much  better 
condition ,  for  while  her  nose  was  badly  smashed 
she  was  not  fatally  injured,  and  would  keep 
afloat  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  if  not  too 
heavily  laden  and  if  rougli  weather  did  not 
come.  Then,  while  the  great  ship  sank  every 
hour  and  the  call  became  more  insistent,  the 
passengers,  700  of  them,  were  transferred  to  the 
deck  of  the  Florida,  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
Republic  was  sinking,  but  before  long  as  day 
wore  on  there  came  back  the  welcome  response, 
"We  are  coming"  from  the  wireless  operator  of 
the  Baltic.  The  Lorraine  and  the"  Cunarders 
and  the  Revenue  Cutters  were  coming  uptoo,  as 
fast  as  they  [could  with  full  steam  ahead  and  al- 
most naked  stokers  shovelling  coal  like  mad  lo 
drive  them  on  through  the  fog  blanket.  But  it 
was  six  o'clock  at  night  before  the  welcome 
lights  of  the  Baltic  loomed  up  through  the  fog, 
assuring  the  anxious  passengers  of  both  ships 
that  they  were  safe.  Sixteen  hundred  of  them 
were  taken  off  the  badly  disable<l  Florida  and  a 
few  hours  later  the  Republic  sank  never  to  rise 
again  and  the  F'lorida  limped  crippled  into  the 
nearest  seaport. 

A   BIG   BOOM  IN  WIRELESS 

Everywhere,  all  over  the  nation  went  the 
praise  of  the  wondrous  wireless.  It  was  the  firs' 
time  that  in  a  great  disaster  it  had  shown  its  life 
saving  value  and  immediately  every  steamer  of 
any  size  that  had  not  already  done  so  installed 
the  Marconi  orstime  other  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy. 

ANOTHER  TRAGIC  PAGE  OUT  OF  THE  FAST 

But  there  were  no  more  C.  U.  D's  floating  on 
the  Hertz  waves  into  the  condensers  of  the 
wireless  stations  and  ship  owners  were  none  too 
anxious  to  carry  a  staff  of  operators  and  while 
the  (iovernments,  on  their  warships,  English, 
Italian  and  .\merican  were  installing  the  Mar- 
coni and  flashing  morning  greetings  around 
the  world,  it  required  a  more  thrilling'and  tragic 
note  of  warning  to  arouse  the  whole  world  to 
the  importance  of  these  strange  messages  in  the 
air  and  the  warning  came  with  such  territjc  and 
tragic  force  that  all  the  world  stood  aghast. 

Wednesday.  .April  10.  1912,  all  day  long  a 
hulryingcrowd  had  been  going  down  the  docks 
at  Southampton  to  take  passage  on  the  most  tre- 
mendous traveler  of  the  deep  seas  that  ever 
ploughed  the  waves,  .\lmost  a  thousand  feet 
long  lay  the  Titanic,  great  ocean  liner  of  the 
White  Star  Steamship  Co.  Her  sister  ship,  the 
Olympic,  was  to  sail  from  New  "^'ork  the  same 
day.  On  board  the  Titanic  were  nearly  twenty- 
five  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  passen- 
gers and  crew.  Among  them  the  very  flower  of 
.\raerican  and  English  wealth.  John  Jacob 
.Vstor,  worth  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars, 
with  his  young  wife.  William  T.  Stead,  famous 
English  Journalist.  Isidor  Straus,  millionaire 
philanthropist,  and  his  aged  wife.  Jaques  Fu- 
trelle,  the  novelist,  was  along.  Ben  Cjuggen- 
heim,  the  Cupper  King.  .Millet,  the  painter. 
Major  Archie  Butt.  President  Taft's  Society 
Leader  and  hundreds  more  as  prominent. 

The  band  played  lively  airs  :  Rule  Brittania, 
(jod  Save  the  King,  Columbia  the  (Jem  of  the 
Ocean  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  mingled 
their  notes  as  the  throng  came  on  board  all 
through  the  hours  of  morning,  and  as  the  sun 


sank  westward  the  great  anchors  were  hoisted 
and  the  tugs  on  either  side  towed  the  migh\,y 
steamer  out  into  her  course  and  she  headed  due 
west  with  gay  streamers  fluttering.  The  signal 
bells  rang  full  steam  ahead,  as  she  swung  out  to 
make  a  record  of  fast  time  on  her  first  trip. 

Up  in  the  wireless  station  back  of  the  bridge, 
two  operators  required  on  steamships  of  her 
class,  were  receiving  the  messages  sent  from 
London.  Paris.  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  congratu- 
lating the  owners  and  wishing  good  luck  to 
passengers.  The  great  engines  caught  their 
giant  swing,  the  rivets  strained  and  racked,  the 
mighty  ship  heaved  her  shoulders  into  the 
combing  waves  "and  found  her  pace  as  she 
ploughed,  l.")-20-25  miles  an  hour  over  the 
Southern  course  across  the  Atlantic. 

THE  GR.\Y   GHOST   FRO.M  THE  NORTH 

Down  from  the  North  through  the  Japan 
Current  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  another 
ocean  traveler  was  ploughing  its  way  slowly, 
grimly  to  the  south.  A  gray  ghost  of  disaster 
broken  off  from  the  endless  glaciers  formed  in 
the  frozen  North.  Its  sharp  knife  edge  sticking 
out  ready  to  deal  a  death  blow  to  anything  that 
it  might  meet. 

r  pon  the  bridge  of  the  giant  ocean  racer  stood 
Captain  Smith,  for  many  years  a  veteran  of  the 
White  Star  Line.  In  the  crowsnest,  way  up  in 
front,  the  look-out  man  was  peering  into  the 
west  ready  to  telephone  back  to  the  bridge,  five 
hundred  feet  away,  the  first  signs  of  danger. 
The  orticers  were  at  their  stations.  The  wireless 
men  were  listening  for  signsof  warning  floating 
in  the  air.  Stokers,  more  than  a  hundred  of 
them  in  each  relay,  stripped  to  the  waist  were 
feeding  thegreat  boilers.  The  helmsman  was  at 
the  great  electrical  wheel  to  st^er  the  course, 
biit  behind  the  helmsman,  in  the  blue  uniform  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  was  an  unseen  helmsman 
who  had  come  aboard  that  day  unnoticeil  in  the 
nish  of  the  hurrying  crowd.  'The  UTiseen  helms- 
man, Death,  and  his  skeleton  hand  steered  the 
Titanic  due  north-by-west  straight  into  the 
pathway  of  that  gray  monster  stealing  down- 
ward from  the  North. 

MAKING    A   RECORD 

They  were  four  days  out  making  a  record  run. 
The  warning  :  Ice  had  been  flashed  back  from 
ships  ahead,  and  ice  is  dreaded  by  all  steam- 
ships, but  this  was  a  steamship  which  not  even 
a  collision  with  an  iceberg  could  sink,  so  they 
thought,  and  the  Manager  Director  of  the  Com- 
pany was  himself  on  board  and  was  so  anxious 
to  make  a  run,  that  he  told  the  Captain,  so  they 
say.  not  to  slow  up  but  to  keep  a  close  lookout 
for  icebergs  and  crowd  full  steam  ahead.  And 
so  she  went  rushing  ahead  that  Sunday  night 
at  more  than  twenty  knots  an  hour  as  fast  as  a 
railroad  train  before  railroads  reached  the  mile 
a  minute  class. 

THE  DISASTER 

There  had  been  the  usual  sacred  service  in  the 
cabins.  The  band  had  played  and  most  of  the 
passengers  had  gone  forest  in  state-rooms  and 
in  steerage,  only  a  few  remained  in  the  card 
room  and  smoking  room  for  a  game  of  bridge  or 
a  good  night  chat.  Of  a  sudden  there  came  to 
the  bridge  back  from  the  crowsnest  the  cry  "Ice 
ahead !"  From  the  bridge  the  sharp  bells  tinkled 
down  into  the  engine  room  and  signalled  full 
speed  astern  and  the  giant  turbines  began  to  re- 
verse and  then  there  came  a  slight  glancing 
shock,  so  slight,  that  the  card  players  and  the 
smoking  room  loungers  were  hardly  jarred  by 
it  and  those  who  had  retired  early  were  not 
awakened  from  their  sleep  till  the  hurriei!  knock 
of  the  stewards  told  them  to  get  up  and  dress. 
There  was  no  sign  of  panic.  It  was  a  still  night, 
very  light  and  clear  with  hardly  a  ripple  on  the 
waves  of  the  great  ocean  and  a  slight  mist  rising 
from  them  hid  the  face  of  .the  great  berg  which 
on  the  port  side  towered  as  high  as  the  smoke 
stacks.  There  were  eleven  decks  in  the  Titanic, 
as  high  as  a  modern  skyscraper,  and  the  builder, 
who  himself  was  on  board  and  the  chief  engi- 
neer hurried  below.  The  great  water-proof 
compartments  had  instantly  been  shut  together; 
but  sticking  out  under  the  water  from  that  giant 
iceberg  a  great  knife-like  beak  had  just  neatly 
sliced  the  bottom  off  the  Titanic,  as  cleanly  as  a 
can  opener  would  open  one  of  those  oval  cans 
of  oysters.  The  ship  was  surely  and  certainly 
sinking  and  again  the  C.  Q.  D.  rang  out  as  it 
had  never  rang  before  for  help.    Phillips  and 
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Hiirke,  the  two  operatnts,  at  tirst  tliuiight  there 
was  no  danger  and  the  [one  said  to  the  other 
jokhiBly,  "Send  out  the  C.  Q.  D.,  it  is  the  last 
chance  you  will  get",  for  instructions  had  just 
come  to  substitute  what  is  now  the  danger  sig- 
nal, S.  U.  S.  It  means  about  the  same  thing  but 
is  more  easily  given  and  received.  A  moment 
later  the  order  came  from  the  Captain  to  send 
this  call  and  send  it  iiuick  and  fast  and  far,  and 
so  it  went  dashing  out  into  the  night  from  the 
powerful  batteries  of  the  Titanic,  which  could 
throw  a  message  a  thousand  miles  at  night  or 
rive  hundred  miles  by  day  and  they  caught  it 
everywhere  and  ships  turned  their  prows  toward 
Cape  Race  and  began  a  hurried  rush  to  the 
rescue. 

A  BRAVE   RACE  FOR   RESCUE 

Captain  Rostrom,  of  the  Carpathia,  Cunard 
Liner,  bound  for  the  Mediteranean.  was  the 
nearest  man  who  caught  the  signal.  He  was 
tifty-eight  miles  away  and  there  was  ice  all 
around  the  Carpathia.  Her  wireless  operator 
was  just  undressing  to  go  to  bed.  There  was 
only  one  operator  on  the  Carpathia.  In  ten 
minutes  more  he  would  have  been  asleep  and 
would  not  have  caught  the  signal,  but  as  he  be- 
gan to  remove  his  clothes  with  the  telephone 
receiver  still  on  his  ears  there  came  the  heart 
thrilling  "S.  O.  S. !  S.  O.  S.!  S.  t1.  S.!  The 
Titanic  is  sinking  !"  Then  began  a  race  for  res- 
cue as  thrilling  as  any  in  the  records  of  heroism. 
Captain  Rostrom,  gallant  man  that  he  was,  rose 
fully  to  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that 
the  Titanic  was  going  down  and  soon  they 
knew  that  it  was  a  question  of  a  very  short  time, 
for  the  wireless  flashed  feeblv,  "We  are  going 
down  by  the  head"  and  then  the  current  itself 
failed  for  the  engines  were  drowned  out  and  the 
last  rtuttering  call  came  about  midnight,  just  be- 
fore the  great  ship  n-ade  her  final  plunge 
Rostrom,  in  the  face  of  danger  from  icebergs  al. 
around  him,  called  out  his  men,  put  a  double 
shift  of  stokers  to  the  engines  and  double  look- 
out up  ahead  to  guard  against  the  ice,  assigned 
a  surgeon  to  every  deck  for  he  knew  if  he  res- 
cued anybody  they  would  be  half  frozen  and 
then  into  the  north  Hashed  out  his  signal,  "We 
are  coming— Carpathia."  It  was  a  gallant  race 
but  when  he  reached  the  scene  of  the  disaster  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  tirst  flush  of  the  Aprilimorn- 
ing,  it  was  only  a  scattered  fleet  of  boats  with 
seven  hundred,  shivering,  half  frozen,  half 
drowned^survivors,  mostly  women  and  children 
that  he  found.  The  greatest  of  ocean  liners  lay 
in  rive  thousand  feet  of  water  with  sixteen 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dead  bodies  in  and 
around  her. 

HOW    BRAVK   .MEN    DIED 

It  was  soon  evident  to  officers  of  the  Titanic 
that  unless  help  came  very  quickly  there  was 
death  for  many  people,  for  the  Company  was  so 
sure  that  nothing  could  destroy  this  ship  that 
she  went  to  sea  with  boats  enough  to  hoUl  less 
than  a  thousand  people  and  there  were  twenty- 
three  hundred  odd  on  board.  And  so  they  got 
the  women  and  children  into  the  boats  and  the 
men  stayed  there  and  went  down  with  the  ship. 
The  supreme  tragedy  of  it  lay  in  this  fact,  that 
not  a  dozeni  miles  away  a  steamerlay  with  ice 
around  it  and  no  wireless  men  on  duty  to  catch 
the  call  S.  O.  S.  of  the  Titanic.  Thejoperator 
had  gone  to  bed  and  though  they  saw  the  rock, 
ets  shooting  up  from  the  sinking  ship  within  an 
easy  hour's  run  they  lay  there  and  let  her  sink. 
The  Carpathia  found  seven  hundred,  shivering, 
half  clothed,  frightened,  some  of  them  dying, 
mostly  women,  in  the  boats  of  the  Titanic  but 
the  great  ship  itself  had  plungeti  a  thousand 
fathoms  into  the  deep  caves  of  the  ocean. 

There  were  some  big  men  went  down  with  the 
Titanic,  John  Jacob  Astor.  leaving  eighty  mil- 
lion dollars  which  he  would  cheerfully  have 
given  to  have  been  on  Broadway,  but  Col- 
Astor  died  game  just  as  common  people  do, 
when  they  have  to,  and  so  did  (juggenheim, 
the  Copper  King.  He  told  the  steward  as  he 
handed  a  woman  into  the  boat,  "(jo  to  my  wife 
in  New  York  and  tell  her  that  I  died  game,  it 
never  shall  be  said  that  Ben  (Juggenheim  got 
away  and  left  a  woman  to  die."    He  went  back 


and  lit  a  cigaretrt'  and  went  down  with  the  Ti- 
tanic. Wm.  T.  Stead,  the  tine  writer  went  calm- 
ly to  his  death.  Stead  was  an  ardent  spiritualist 
and  was  rather  pleased  to  think  that  he  would 
soon  know  how  much  there  was  in  his  lielief. 
Archie  Butt,  President  Tafl's  Major-domo  and 
society  favorite,  was  courteous  to  the  last,  lifted 
his  hal  to  each  lady  and  helped  her  into  the 
boats  and  died  smiling.  The  finest  spectacle  of 
all  was  the  death  of  old  Mrs.  Isidor  Straus,  wife 
of  the  famous  Jewish  philanthropist.  Mr.  Straus 
was  an  old  man  and  they  offered  to  make  a  place 
for  him  in  the  boat  with  his  wife  but  he  said, "No. 
1  will  not  go  anil  leave  the  women."  and  she 
said.  "Well  you  and  I  have  lived  together  a 
goinl  long  time  and  I  am  not  going  to  leave 
you  now,"  and  so  they  stayed  and  went  down 
together,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers, 

THE  BAND  THAT  DJED  TO  MUSIC 

And  what  a  band  that  was.  When  the  col- 
lision came  the  Captain  at  once  gave  orders  for 
the  band  to  go  up  on  the  boat  deck,  for  they 
told  the  passengers  it  was  only  a  slight  accident 
that  tlie  steamer  would  float  and  that  they  were 
only  putting  the  women  into  the  boats  to  be 
sure.  They  were  in  deadly  fear  of  panic  and  so 
the  band  came  out  and  they  played  lively  mu- 
sic, "Turkey  in  the  Straw."  a  lively  Southern 
dance  piece,  and  "Alexander's  Rag-time 
Band,"  which  you  have  all  heard  But  as  the 
ship  sank  lower  and  the  lights  went  out  and  the 
water  rushed  in  and  there  was  no  help  anywhere 
and  the  great  ship  began  to  heave  and  tremble, 
the  band  still  played  on  but  now  it  was  "Nearer 
Mv  (iod  to  Thee,"  and  they  went  down  with 
the  strains  of  that  music  floating  on  the  air. 

THE  AFTERMATH 

You  may  imagine  that  this  Titanic  disaster 
the  most  frightful  in  all  sea  history  awakened 
the  nations  of  the  World  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  wireless  and  now  every  ship  of  any  size 
must  have  a  wireless  operator  on  duty  twenty- 
four  hours  out  of  twenty-four  and  already  the 
value  of  the  law  has  been  shown.  And  now  af- 
ter these  dramatic  incidents  showing  its  use  it  is 
worth  while  to  know  something  of  The  Wireless 
and  its  greatest  inventor,  Marconi. 

WILLIAM    MARCONI 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  period  of  time 
that  rays  of  light  pass  through  air,  with  great 
rapidity  when  it  is  charged  with  electricity. 
Different  light-rays  travel  at  different  speeds 
for  instance,  the  Roentgen,  better  known  as  the 
X-Ray,  travels  several  trillion  miles  a  second. 
This  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you.  my  reader, 
nor  to  me,  because  we  "cannot  imagine  what  a 
trillion  is,  while  the  Hertz  Rays,  with  which  our 
subject  has  to  do,  are  comparatively  slow, 
traveling  along  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a 
second.  Really  that  is  fast  enough  for  slow 
people. 

Prof.  Hertz,  after  whom  the  Hertz  Rays  were 
named,  died  some  years  ago.  but  it  is  from  these 
Hertz  waves  that  wireless  telegraphy  has  been 
developed.  The  Hertz  waves  are  produced 
from  an  ordinary  electric  machine  of  about 
2.000  volts  and  these  sparks  throw  out  powerful 
waves  in  every  direction,  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south,  and  up  and  down  and  side- 
ways. Throw  a  stone  into  a  pond  and  see  the 
ripples  reach  out  in  every  direction  and  you 
have  a  homely  illustration  of  how  these,  electric 
waves  travel  thriuigh  the  air  and  through  any- 
thing except  metal.  They  g(.>  through  a  house 
or  mountain  or  hill,  without  interference,  but 
they  work  best  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  or 
out  on  the  desert  or  on  the  prairie  where  there 
is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  fast  spreading 
waves. 

Now  this  fact  was  known  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  Wenckler.  in  Leipsic  was  experimenting 
on  wireless  telegraphy  as  early  as  1746.  and 
Ben  Franklin  tinkered  with  it  too.  and  Morse 
and  many  others  began  before  the  Civil  War. 
Morse  sent  a  message  from  one  of  his  telegraph 
machines  to  another  through  the  air  a  distance 
of  eighty  feet  and  Elisha  Gray,  a  talented  in- 
ventor, whom  I  met  when  in  Chicago,  in  the 
early  eighties  was  experimenting  with  it  at  that 
time  but  nothing  came  of  it  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  while  they  could  feel  the  'nriuenceof 
these  waves  the  telegraph  receivers  could  not 
gather  them  as  they  had  been  sent  out.  For  in- 
stance, the  operator  would  strike  the  key  and 


his  Sender  sent  out  tremendous  flashes  to  repre- 
sent the  letters,  just  as  the  Morse  Tel.  machine 
does.  A  receiver  fifty  miles  away  could  feel  the 
influence  of  these  waves  but  he  could  not  get 
them  together  again,  and  it  was  the  condenser 
by  Prof  Branly,  of  the  Catholic  University,  of 
Paris,  who  invented  what  he  called  a  coherer,  a 
tube  rilled  with  silveT  fliings  and  chemicals 
which  gathered  these  waves  together  and  re- 
produced the  same  dots  and  dashes  that  had 
been  sent  off  from  that  machine.  But  Branly 
dieil  before  he  ever  did  anything  with  his  co- 
herer. It  was  left  for  the  young  Italian  Guali- 
elmo  Marconi,  or  William  Marconi  as  he  is  bet- 
ter known,  to  develop  the  crude  ideas  which  had 
been  simmering  for  15o  years  and  perhaps  much 
longer  and  from  them  produce  the  most  dra- 
matic, spectacular,  and  thrilling  invention  of 
modern  times,  "The  Wireless,'"  by  means  of 
which  vital  messages  flit  like  lightening 
through  the  air  and  annihilate  distance. 

William  Marconi  was  born  at  Griffone,  a  little 
suburb  of  Bologna,  in  Italy,  April  25.  1875. 
His  father  is  a  wealthy  land  proprietor  and  his 
mother,  an  Irish  lady  of  the  well-known  Jame- 
son family  of  distillers.  Most  everybody  that 
likes  a  drop,  of  hot  Irish  knows  what  Jame- 
son's Whiskey  is.  It  is  probable  that  she  <lidn't 
come  dowerless  to  the  Italian  who  married  her. 

Little  William  Marconi  early  developed  the 
spirit  of  invention.  His  first  demonstration  of 
his  talent  consisted  in  making  black  ink  out  of 
some  wild  berries.  Little  William  was  only  five 
years  old  when  he  invented  this  ink,  with  very 
striking  results,  for,  as  he  at  first  applied  it  to  the 
front  of  his  nice  white  dress,  the  result  was  strik- 
ing there,  and  Mrs.  Marconi,  did  some  striking 
herself  to  the  rear  of  the  dress,  when  she  found 
what  little  William  had  invented.  She  was  a 
hot  tempered  Irish  lady,  and  it  is  rather  provok- 
ing after  you  get  a  little  boy  dressed  up  in  a  nice 
white  suit  for  him  to  decorate  with  an  ink  he 
has  invented.  j 

I  suppose  there  were  many  more  inventions 
before  the  lad  went  to  college,  at  Bologna  and 
Leghorn,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
electric  experiments. 

He  was  sixteen  when  he  entered  college,  and 
at  twenty,  the  youngster  had  so  developed 
Branly's  Coherer,  that  he  could  gather  these 
electric  waves  together  and  make  them  come 
back  when  sent,  but  the  distance  was  small. 
Two  miles  was  the  farthest  he  had  been  able  to 
throw  these  waves  and  get  them  together  again. 

When  in  1891.  the  youth  of  twenty  came  to 
England  where  Sir  William  Preece,  Director  of 
the  English  Telegraph  service,  was  experiment- 
ing on  the  transmission  of  sound  waves,  Preece 
at  once  admitted  that  the  Italian  boy  had  some- 
thing beyond  anything  he  had  seen,  and  gave 
him  every  opportunity  to  pursue  his  work  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  powerful  English  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  not  long  before  young  Mar- 
coni was  quite  a  lion  in  London,  and  Albert 
Edward,  afterward  Edward  VII.  sent  a  message 
to  his  mother.  Victoria,  from  his  yacht  eight 
miles  out  to  sea,  it  was  a  tremendous  achieve- 
ment. But  still  the  progress  was  slow,  and 
when  he  had  sent  a  message  across  the  English 
Channel.thirtymiles.it  was  thought  the  limit 
had  been  reached  but  Marconi  didn't  think  so. 

He  could  see  far  greater  possibilities  and  he 
prepared  to  make  a  tremendous  experiment. 
Already  the  Marconi  wireless  was  installed  on 
many  English  antl  Italian  warships,  and  in  1901 
the  youngster  came  to  America,  twenty-six 
years  old.  then  a  slender,  gray  eyed,  brown 
haired  man,  looking  much  more  English  than 
Italian  and  speaking  the  English  language  al- 
most perfectly.  In  England  he  had  erected, 
previous  to  his  departure,  a  great  receiving  sta- 
tion on  the  high  cliffs  west  of  Penzance  and  this 
receiving  station  with  high  poles  of  metal 
towered  nearly  four  hundreil  feet  in  air  at  Pen- 
zance. Across  the  Atlantic  steamed  Marconi 
and  he  went  down  to  St.  John's,  Labrador,  tlu- 
nearest  point  to  the  coast  of  England,  twn 
thousand  miles  across  the  broad  Atlantic.  It 
was  here  that  the  cable  which  lies  on 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  had  its  receiv- 
ing station  and  messages  crossing  the  deep 
were  constantly  passing  day  and  night.  He 
left  word  at  Penzance  to  send  at  a  certain  hour 
on  a  certain  day  the  single  letter  S,  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  which  is  three  dots  indicated  by  three 
sharp  clicks  of  the  machine.  From  a  little  cot- 
tage on  the  rocks  east   of   St.     John's  he  sus- 
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pended  a  balloon  four  hundred  feet  in  air,  tlie 
first  was  blown  away,  the  second  held,  from  this 
balloon  was  suspended  the  vertical  receiving 
wires  of  a  wireless  station  and  another  wire  con- 
nected this  receiving:  apparatus  with  the  op- 
erators' room  where  with  a  telephone  receiver 
over  his  head  the  anxious  inventor  waited  for 
the  hour  to  come  when  the  grreat  electric  ma- 
chine, at  Penzance  should  send  its  message 
leaping  out  into  ether  to  go  in  every  direction. 
The  hour  came  and  with  tense  muscle  and  heart 
scarcely  beating  the  inventor  waited,  he  did  dot 
have  to  wait  long  with  these  waves  traveling 
186,000  miles  a  second  for  there  came  instantly 
the  sharp  click,  click,  click,  registering  the  let- 
ter S  at  St.  Johns.  Labrador,  two  thousand  miles 
through  air  over  the  water.  That  was  the  begin 
ning  of  long  distance  wireless,  but  it  took  the 
great  disaster  of  1913  to  arouse  the  world  first  to 
the  magnitude  of  this  invention. 

COMMERCIAL  USE  OF  THE  WIRELESS 

I  do  not  think  that  thus  far  any  great  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  wireless  leleKraphy;  Mr. 
Marconi,  who  lives  most  of  the  time  in  Kiigland 
is  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  money;  his  was  no  struggling 
youth,  working  against  great  odds,  for  his 
people  were  well  to  do  and  he  had  means 
enough  from  the  very  beginning  to  pursue  his 
experiments.  But  the  final  results  have  not 
been  reached.  Commercially,  thus  far,  the 
wireless  has  not  been  extensively  used.  It  has 
been  as  a  life  saver,  that  it  has  attracted  the  most 
attention.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
inspiring  than  the  sight  of  a  dozen  ocean  steam- 
ers called  in  from  the  face  of  the  deep, 
and  forming  a  ring  around  the  burning 
steampship  Volturno,  with  a  raging  gale, 
60  miles  an  hour,  preventing  rescue,  yet 
hanging  there,  grimly  waiting  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  tramp  oil  steamer.  Ui  pour  its 
cargo  on  the  raging  water.  And  no  more  lacon- 
ic message  was  ever  sent  than  that  of  the  oil 
ship  Captain  in  response  to  the  reiiuest  that  he 
come  with  oil  to  smooth  the  raging  waters.  "I'll 
be  up  with  the  milk  in  the  morning." 

Marconi  is  still  a  young  man,  less  than  forty. 
He  married  an  American  girl.  Miss  Josephine 
Holman.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  is  industri- 
ously working  on  the  problem  of  wireless  tele- 
phones which  are  in  use  to  some  extent.  Mar- 
coni thinks  the  Commercial  futute  of  the  wire- 
less is  great,  that  it  will  almost  entirely  replace 
the  expensive  cable  for  transmission  of  mes- 
sages across  the  ocean  and  that  it  will  take  the 
place  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  in  many 
instances.  The  other  day  a  message  was  sent 
from  Arlington  a  distance  of  over  4000  miles  to 
an  extreme  point  in  Holland.  On  the  new 
Isthmus  of  Panama  Canal  will  be  erected,  the 
most  powerful  wireless  telegraph  station  in  the 
world  and  from  that  point  it  will  be  possible  to 
communicate  with  almost  any  point  in  North  or 
South  America.  Europe  and  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  by  relay  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  are  living  in  a  very  wonderful  time.  It 
would  be  dirticult  to  amaze  me  with  any  inven- 
tion which  might  be  heralded.  Yet  they  are  not 
so  wonderful  after  all.  for  no  one  man  does  the 
whole  of  it.  It's  just  each  man  taking  up  what 
another  has  done  and  improving  upon  it  a  little 
or  much,  as  the  case  may  be.  whicli  brings  about 
these  wondrous  things  which  have  annihilated 
space  and  distance  and  brought  comfort  and 
happiness  and  light  to  all  the  world. 

Is  there  not  sonietliing  of  a  lesson  in  that  to 
every  young  person  at  school  today?  You  may 
not  accomplish  any  very  wonderful  thing  in  a 
day's  work.    You   probably  will  not.  but  iif  you 


have  looked  with  intelligence  upon  things  thai 
have  passed,  and  with  hope  upon  things  that 
are  to  come,  and  have  done  well  your  part,  each 
day,  to  make  a  little  progress,  at  the  end  you 
have  done  some  thing,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that 
Morse  and  Goodyear  and  Edison  and  Marconi 
have  done,  and  the  results  liave  been  indeed 
wonderful. 
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Ornamental    \ 
Penmanship 

BEME  GUILLARD,  f 


address  for  < 

ini 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Prather 

announce  the  approachingjmarriage 

of  their  daughter 

Mabel  Clare 

to 

Mr.  Nelson  S.  Smith 

on  Wednesday  afternoon  the  twenty-fifth 

of  March, 

nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen, 

three    o'clock, 

at    their    home 

Mina,  Texas. 

At  Home 
711  N.oth  St., 
Waco,  Texas. 
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Public  School 
Writing 

J.  O.  Peterson, 

Supr.  of  Writing, 

TACOMA,  WN. 

ini ir 


Changing  To  Pen  and  Ink 

Courses  of  study  in  writing  differ  as  in  other 
subjects.  No  one  course  can  be  broad  enough 
to  meet  all  conditions  and  be  at  the  same  time 
sulficiently  specific  to  give  all  details  full  atten- 
tion. Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  plans  of 
modern  primary  writing.  One  evolved  by  Mr. 
Zaner  to  meet  the  needs  of  primary  children 
and  primary  courses  of  study;  the  other  ad- 
vanced  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  Bt  a  course  of  lessons 
originally  planned  for  youths  and  adults. 
Others,  in  general,  follow  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  these  two.  It  is  not  the  intention  to 
discuss  the  claims  made  for  either  of  these 
plans.  It  is  suflicient  to  state  that  the  foregoing 
outlines  follow,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Zaner. 

Nearly  all  modern  courses  offered  for  young 
children  merge  into  one  acceptable  theory 
when  they  reach  the  third  grade.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  if  pen  and  ink  has  not  previously 
"been  used  it  should  be  introduced  in  this  grade. 
Whether  pupils  approach  this  grade  trained  in 
the  suspended  or  sliding  arm  movement,  or  the 
arm  rest  movement,  the  teacher's  duties  will  in 
this  grade  be  quite  similar.  In  the  former  case 
the  writing  will  be  large  and  free  and  some 
arms  may  still  be  suspended.  In  case  of  the  lat- 
ter a  large  proportion  of  the  children  will 
write  with  a  small  cramped  Hnger  move- 
ment. In  either  case  the  aim  of  the  third  grade 
teacher  will  he  to  produce  writing  large  enough 


POSITION  NO.  1. 

Push  and  pull  the  arm  back  and  forth,  letting 

the  elbow  stick  to  the  desk. 


POSITION  NO.  3. 
Hold  the  pencil  in  the  familiar  manner. 

to  be  tree  and  small  enough  to  be  practical  for 
third  grade  work. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  our  pupils  reach  the  third  grade  with 
enough  muscle  on  the  forearm  and  suflicient 
muscular  coordination  to  enable  them  to  use  the 
arm  rest  movement.  .\s  third  grade  teacher 
will  have  to  introduce  pen  and  ink,  it  is  well  to 
give  some  training  in  arm  rest  position  while 
the  pencils  are  still  in  use.  The  following  out- 
lines for  the  last  weeks  of  second  grade  work 
should  be  applicable  at  any  time  during  the  sec- 
ond or  beginning  third  year  just  previous  to,  or 
while  beginning  the  use  of  the  steel  pen 
Preparation  For  Pen  and  Ink 

TWELFTH   WEEK 

Begin  preparing  for  the  change  from  sliding 
arm  to  arm  rest  movement.  Lay  pencil  and  pa- 
per aside  during  the  first  few  lessons.  Have 
pupils  place  elbows  near  the  corners  of  the  desk, 
and,  with  the  hands  lying  Hat,  raise  the  right 
hand  slightly  from  the  desk,  so  that  the  wrist 
does  not  touch.  Let  the  arm  rest  on  the  muscle 
in  front  of  the  elbow.  -Now  push  rapidly  back 
and  forth,  stretching  the  skin  of  the  forearm. 
Practice  this  for  minute  intervals  at  hrst;  later, 
increase  the  time  to  several  minutes.  Those 
who  have  difficulty  in  grasping  the  idea  of  the 
change  may  obtain  help  by  rolling  up  their 
sleeves  above  the  elbow  and  letting  the  skin 
stick  to  the  desk. 

THIRTEENTH   WEEK 

Continue  the  work  begun  in  the  twelfth  week. 
Practice  closing  the  hand  as  if  it  were  holding  a 
medium-sized  egg.  If  the  wrist  is  held  flat, 
this  will  leave  the  tips  of  the  third  and  fourth 
lingers  touching  the  desk.  See  position  No.  2. 
The  tips  of  these  fingers  will  then  slip  back  and 
forth  or  rotate,  tracing  invisible  ovals  as  the  arm 
revolves  back  and  forth  or  rolls  on  the  muscles 
in  front  of  the  elbow.  Drill  repeatedly  on  this 
until  the  pupils  can  do  it  properly  without  your 
assistance. 

FOURTEENTH  WEEK 

Lesson  12.  Continue  as  in  the  thirteenth 
week.  Take  up  the  pencil  letting  the  hand  re- 
main in  the  half-closed  position  referred  to. 
It  will  now  be  found  that  the  curvature  of  the 
lingers  has  raised  the  pencil  from  the  hollow 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  where  it  has 
formerly  lieen  held,  to  a  point  crossing  jusl  in 
front  of  the  large  knuckle.  This  is  readily  at- 
tainetl  by  having  the  class  take  pencils  in  the 
manner  they  are  used  to  and  follow  your  com- 
mands of  Up!  Down!  Up!  etc.  See  Position 
No.  3.    At  the  command  Up!   the  pencils  are 


POSITION  NO.  4. 

Curve  the  fingers  slightly  and  raise  the  pencil 

so  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  knuckles. 

raised  to  the  new  position.  See  Position  No.  4. 
A  few  repeated  efforts  will  do  much.  Havinf? 
attained  the  new  position,  the  pupils  will  find 
that  the  point  of  the  pencil  and  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  will  touch  the  paper.  AH  three 
will  rotate  in  the  same  manner:  the  pencil  will 
make  visible  ovals,  while  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  will  make  invisible  ones.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  the  ovals  are  smaller  now  than  here- 
tofore; however,  the  ovals  should  not  be  lees 
than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  height.  Drill 
repeatedly  on  this  simple  movement  with  the 
pencil  and  the  arm  in  this  new  position. 

FIFTEENTH   WEEK 

Continue  as  in  fourteenth  week  and  let  the 
pupils  write  their  names  with  the  arm  stretching 
on  the  muscles  of  the  forearm. 

SIXTEENTH    WBEK 

Review  some  of  the  lessons  written  earlier  in 
the  term  and  let  th"  pupils  write  them  with  the 
arm  pivoted  on  the  muscles  near  the  elbow. 


POSITION  NO.  2. 
Partly  close  the  hand  and  make  imaginary 
ovals.    Let   the  fingers  slip  on   the  desk 
while  the  skin  near  the  elbow  sticks. 
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COAST  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
OF  SHOW  CARD   WRITING 

(BY  E.   S.  LAWYER,  PRESIDENT    OK 
THE    COAST    COLLEGE    OF    LET- 
TERING,  I. OS  ANGELES,  CAL.) 


^ 


-J 


LESSON  NO.  7. 

LAYOUTS. 

Here  you  come  to  the  most  difficult  part  of 
Show  Card  Writing.  One  may  be  able  to  exe- 
cute a  very  neat  letter  but  lack  in  having  a  good 
layout:  and  again  ones  layout  may  be  well  ar- 
ranged, but  the  lettering  poor.  The  latter  will 
be  more  effective  and  a  better  card  to  sell, 
therefore  it  is  important  that  you  give  plenty  of 
attention  to  your  layouts. 

I  fin<l  the  liest  method  to  study  a  layout,  is  to 
use  a  pencil  or  charcoal  and  mark  out  letters 
without  tilling  in  with  brush.     As  in  Figure  A. 

You  are  now  ready  for  a  text  book  on  Show 
Card  Writing  and  should  purchase  one  imme- 
diately. If  you'are  unable  to  find  one  with  good 
standard  letters  at  your  book  store,  you  can  ob- 
tain one  by  sending  for  the  "Coast  Manu- 
al of  Lettering  and  Designs"  (See  ad  Coast 
College  of  Lettering,  elsewhere  in  Journal.) 
For  the  little  amount  expended,  a  standard 
bookiis  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

Begin  on  the  first  design  in  the  book  and  pen- 
cil out  each  card  or  sign,  not  in  detail,  but 
merely  to  get  the  relative  position  of  the  letters 
and  words.  By  the  time  you  have  gone  through 
the  entire  book,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  lay- 
out from  subject  matter  written  out  as  it  is  gen- 
erally handed  to  you  by  the  merchant.  Be  sure 
to  bring  out  prominently  the  right  words,  as  in 
figure  "B." 

When  copying  the  cards  for  layouts  in  charcoal 
or  pencil,  it  will  be  excellent  practice  to  change 
the  position  of  the  card.  If  you  makethe  layout 
11  inches  high  and  14  inches  wide,  then  turn 
the  card  around  and  lay  it  out  14  inches  high 
and  11  inches  wide. 


SHADING  PEN  ARTIST.  A  thorough  courst-  in 
pl.iin  and  ornate  Shading  pen  lettering,  $3  00. 
Challenge  Specimen  .\uto  Work,  25i.'.,  enclose  10c 
for  beautiful  specimen  and  circulars. 

T.  H.  MILLER. 


Write  today.    Penmanship  Lessons  by  mail. 

PRICES   RIGHT 

253  W.  66  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Arlialtr  lEugrnastng 

And  Penmanship  Display  Specimens 

?HstimatpB  on  ?Bi;ilamaa  antt  Engrauing 

Fine  flourish  fresh  fr<un  pen  18x20      £1.00 
Six  post  cards  from  tine  pen  flourishes    25c 

IF    YOU    WANT  THE    BEST,  ADDRESS 

J.  D.  CARTER 
1110  S.  OAKLEY  BLVD.         CHICAGO.  ILL 

PENMEN 


Miss  Lenna  M.  Rovick,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears above,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Nor- 
way, Europe,  coming  to  Muskegon.  Mich., 
when  but  six  years  of  age.  She  completed  the 
work  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools,  then  of 
the  High  School,  and  then  that  of  the  Muske- 
gon City  Normal  School.  For  a  number  of 
years  she  was  a  regular  grade  teacher  in  the  city 
of  Muskegon,  and  seven  years  ago  was  ap- 
pointed Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  of  that  city, 
which  position  sbe  still  holds.  She  has  spent 
three  summers  in  the  Zanerian  and  one  in  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Iowa,  thus  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times  in  methods  and  in  practice.  The  pen- 
manship of  the  public  schools,  of  Muskegon  is 
among  the  very  best  in  the  United  Slates,  due 
to  a  very  large  degree  to  the  faithful  and 
efficient  service  of  Miss  Rovick,  whose  person- 
ality, tactfulness  and  loyalty  call  forth  the  de- 
sired co-operation  of  the  teacher  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  pupil. 


fine  penmanship. 

to  offer  yon  some 

work  fresh  from 

the  pen  that  win   snrprise  yoa.  PEHMAK 

1  Letter  Finest  Ornamental  Style  75e 

1  Letter  Finest  Business  Style  BOc 

1  doz.  Cards  with  yonrname  (all  different)    g6c 

SPECIAL  Price  for  all.   81.00  M.BO 

N..B.    Letters  not  folded.     Sent  In  special  mailing  en- 
velopes ready  for  yonr  scrap  book. 
COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  LA  JUNTA.  COLORADO. 


Script  Illxxstrsitions 

prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookbeeping  texts. 
Correspondence  texts,  etc  ,  in  a  superior  style  of 
writing. 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 

with  inferior  writing.     It  cheapens  your  product. 
For  high  grade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 
S.  E.  LESLIE,  -  LATROBE,  PA. 


A.    F*ROrMTA.Bi:-.15    ^VOO-AlTTIOIV 

1  to  letter  Price  Tickets  and  Show  Cards.     It  is  easy  to  do  RAPIli  CLE-4N'<'UT  LETTERING  with  onr  Improved 

'    1'en.i      MtNY    STt  DENTS    .\RE    ENABLED   Til    CONTISCl;  THEIR  STCIIIES  THROUGH  THE  COMPENSA- 

:CEl\  kl>  llV  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKETS  AND  SHOW  CARDS.  VOW  THE  SMALLER  MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE 

I.  HitlKS,     Practical  lettering  ontfilt  consisting  of  3  .Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens.  2  colors  of  Lettering 

Ink    sample  show  Card  In  colors.  Instrnetlons.  flgores  and  alphabets.  Prepalil  Jl.OO. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  COLOR-PLATE  COMPENDIUM,  100  PAGES  8x11,.  con- 
taining 122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets, 
finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also  large  list 
of  crisp   business  Advertising  Phrases— a  com- 
TRADE  MARK  plete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  Prepaid.  SI. 60. 

Cataiogae  free.   Address.   mSWTON  AUTOMATIC  SHADIBG  PEH  CO.,  Dept.  F,  POBTIAC,  MICH.,  D,  S.  A. 


^^^^u^i/n^^^^i^Ouai^       * 


"Progressive  Penman",  H.  L.  Darner.  Kalston  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  by  W.  D.  Sears,  Drake  College,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


By  D.  B.  Jones,  Florence,  Ky.,  follower  of  Mr.  Guillard's  contributions. 


WANTED 

Bookkeeping  teacher  by  one  of  the  best  known 
commercial  schools  in  the  East.  Position  re- 
quires a  num  having  at  least  two  years  experi- 
ence. Write  giving  full  information  and  enclos- 
ing pholo-raph  wliich  will  be  returned  to  all 
candidati"-  I'lielDsin^  postage. 

A.uiress,  COMI^ERCIAL  SCHOOL. 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Splenillil    op 


B  a.mke:r| 


FOR  SALE: 


itles  for  L-oiiimerclftl 
its.  Pleasant  work, 
lays  oti.  yearly  vac»- 

tti  pay.  gond  salary.     PIploma  In  six 

- I'atalog  free. 

ElMiER    O.  ALCOKN.   PRK8.. 
AMERICAN  SOHOOl  Of  BAKKINO.  1 64  MClENE  6LD  ,  COIDMBUS.  0. 


A  well  established,  pros- 
perous Business  College 
in  the  "livest",  fastest  growing  city  of  40,000  in 
the  Southwest.  -Fine  equipment,  excellent  repu- 
tation. Price  very  little  above  inventory.  Ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  a  "live  wire"  to  get  into 
business  for  himself. 

Address  "SNAP" 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Te 


Commercial      wearen 
eachers  Wanted  ^Vj;!!:; 

one  good  combined  course  Teacher.  If  you  know  of 
the  reputation  and  standing  of  our  schools  and  feel 
that  you  would  like  to  work  for  our  organization  better 
than  anything  else  you  can  think  of,  or  desire  -if  your 
ambition  is  to  teach  young  men  and  women  how  to 
•  ucceed  m  life  and  you  are  simply  on  fire  with  it,  write 

to  us  at  once.       We  employ  about    150  every  year,  22 

of  them  principals. 


H.E.READ 


/^J-f'trPECKflNpREflD  fS'L^i^l^IillulSl!! 
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WANTED 

T<i  purchase  for  cash,  a  Business  School. 
Must  be  a  paying  proposition.  Address  G. 
l^  M.,care  Business  Educator,Columbus,t>. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  colleee  and  normal  eraduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    coUeees 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  coUeees. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  MANAGER 


SCHOOL  WANTED     | 

Will  I) 

ly  cash  fo 

school  located  in  trood 

tLM-ritory  ir 

1  city  not 

less  than  25.000.     Corres- 

poiidonce 

trictly  CO 

iHdential.     .\ddfess 

E.  E. 

MILLER, 

66  East  Fo 

jrtti  Avenu 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 

WE  NEED  TEACHERS 


rch   fur  the   pnsitira 
rlier  congenially  pla 


tliat  will  i 


ipalnstakln 
St  nt 


1  advantag 
NOW  Is  tlie  time  to 
,rly  etioiee  of  the 


her  permaneiit- 

l)Oth  teacher  and  school. 

ill   in  order  to  have  an 

many  excellent  calls  we  always 

of  the  year.   Xo  regi^trntimi  fi-'\ 

Good  teachers  for  good  schools 

UNION  TEACHERS   BUREAU 

Tribune  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HIGHEST  SALARIES- 
BEST    OPPORTUNITIES 

In  Central  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest.  We 
can  not  begitr  to  supply  enough  really  good 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  for  Public  schools 
and  colleges.  Write  for  year  book.  No  advance 
fees. 

Western  Reference  &  Bond  Association 

664   SCARRITT   BLOG.      KANSAS   CITY.  MO. 


FOR  SALE 

A  business  college  located  in  a  town  of 
16,000  inhabitants;  surrounded  by  a  fine 
farming  community.  Good  business. 
Terms  reasonable.  Possession  given  right 
away.  First-class  equipment.  Address, 
A.  R.  L.,  Care  The  Business  "Educator." 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  In  Eacli  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

national  Scnool  &  Teaciiers'  Bureau 

4810  LIBERTY  AVENUE, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

>r  1914  16  session.     Bnsiness  Colleges,  public  and  prlval 
hools.     Write  for  special  proposition. 

EDUCATIONAL   SERVICE   BUREAU.   Inc. 
AW    BUILDING  BALTIMORE.    MC 


lOOJ 


COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 
WANTED    f. .r    western    posi- 
ons.     Salaries  S600  to  S1800 
Better  enroll  early  aitd  insure  pro- 
Write  us  your  wants  and  plans  fully 
"     "  AY. 


an<l  freely  TODA 

Progressive  Teachers'  Bureau 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 


Commercial  Teachers    in  Demand 

(JualiHed  and  Experienced  teachers  for 
Western  Higli  Schools  Siiould  Register  Now 

Free  registration   to  graduates.     Write  to<lay. 
Business  Men's  Clearing  House.  Denver,  Colorado 


$1700.00  lor  a  Commercial  Teaciier 
$1600.00  for  a  Ben  Pitman  Teacher 
$1300.00  lor  a  Woman  Gregg  Teacher 

NOW,    this  is  a  sample  of  what  we  have,  NOW 

Write  us  what  you  want. 

CO-OPERATIVE   INSTRUCTORS  ASS'N, 

MARION,    INDIANA. 


coMME:RCiALr  te:ache:rs  wanted 

For  Public  Sctiools.  Private  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges,  throughout  the  entire  West. 
As  Publishers  of  "THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES."  we  are  in 

touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  entire  west.    Write  us  to-dav.  for  Free  Booklet,  showing 
liow  we  place  our  Teachers.     W'M.  Kuffer,  Manager. 


^Rpc/<yAfr  Teachers Age/vcy 

£/VfP>mE  BLD'G.  OE/y\^Efi,COLO. 


THE    LARGEST   TEACHERS"    AGENCY   IN   THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAIN   REGION. 


SPLENDID  HIGH  SCHOOL  POSITION. 

During  the  month  of  January  we  received  more  tlian  two  dozen 
emergency  calls  for  high  school  teachers  at  salaries  from  $90  to 
$■200  per  month. 

September  openings  in  business  colleges  and  high  schools  are  coming  in  now  and 
scores  to  follow.  Last  June  we  had  three  hundred  vacancies  on  tile.  We  are  always 
in  the  market  for  good  commercial  teachers.  Many  of  the  best  positions  are  tilled 
early  in  the  season.  Your  name  should  appear  on  our  OPPORTUNITY  REGIS- 
TER.    Free  enrollment.     Write  today. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Bo-wlln^  GreetY,  Ky. 


SINCE  JANUARY  1 


This  is  written  Febr'y  28.  Since  Jan'y 
1st  we  have  received  110  requests  for 
teachers,  the  majority  representing 
September  openings.  We  are  enrolling 
—  many  high-grade  teachers.  It  look.s  now 
as  though  we  should  surpass  even  last 
year's  remarkable  record,'  our  teachers  being  taken  in  thirty-seven  differ- 
ent states.  Enrollment  free.  "No  position,  no  pay"  is  our  motto.  To 
get  the  cream'of  positions  or  of  teachers,  you  should  "  get  busy"  and  "  do 
it  now."    The  last  at  the  counter  always  get  the  remnants. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS^  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  (  A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist  I  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly.  Mass. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  TEACIIERS  WANTED 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  competent 
teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and 
typewriting.  Normal  graduates  preferred. 
Address  full  particulars,  giving  educational 
qualifications  and  teaching  experience,  to 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 
2  West  45th  Street,        -        -        New  York 


located  in  one  of  the 
most  desirable  cities  in  the  entire  Northwest. 
Splendid  enrollment,  up-to-date  equipment 
and  no  competition;  a  money-maker  which 
ill  health  compels  us  to  dispose  of.  Address, 
Golden  West,  care  Business  Educator,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


GOOD 

POSITIONS 

I      FOR  GOOD    *^ 

COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

5peSM 


LOUISVILLE  MALE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Appointed  our  man  for  coinnierciiil  work.  THE 
COVINGTON,  KY.,  HIGH  SCHOOL  took  our 
candidate  for  the  head  of  their  business  depart- 
ment, .lust  a  sample  of  the  choice  positions  re- 
cently filled  by  us  !  And  we  are  doinij  business  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  you  want  a  posi- 
tion or  promotion,  now  or  for  next  year,  g'et  our 
free  registration  blank.  Former  members,  let  us 
know  your  plans  for  the  future.  We  give  reliable 
and  effective  service  to  both  teacher  and  employer. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager 


Webster  Grove,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  First  Prize- Wiiininp  specimen  in  the  "Who  Ca 
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WHO  CAN  WRITE  NEAREST  LIKE  MADARASZ 

In  The  Business  Educator  of  last  June  we  asked  that  question  and  solicited  specimens  from  penmen  who  write  the  Madarasz  style.  The 
number  who  participated  in  the  contest  was  smaller  than  we  had  anticipated,  but  the  results  were  gratifying.  We  present  herewith  a  reproduction  of 
thespecimen  receiving!  the  most  votes  of  the  judges,  and  we  are  also  presenting  herewith  specimens  receiving  second  consideration.  The  judges 
were  not  unanimous  upon  any  specimen.  The  third  choice  went  to  Mr.  "No  Name,"  as  we  shall  call  him,  as  the  specimen  was  sent  to  us  without  in- 
formation as  to  where  it  came  from.  The  specimen  shown  above  is  from  the  Madarasz-like  pen  of  E.  L.  (Hick,  penman  in  the  Northwestern  Business 
College.  Spokane,  Wash.  The  specimens  on  the  other  page  are  from  the  facile  pen  of  H.  B.  Lehman,  Penman,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
whose  specimens  were  wr  tten  with  white  ink  on  blue  paper  and  therefore  did  not  reproduce  very  successfully.  One  of  the  judges  preferred  the  "No 
Name"  specimen  to  the  others,  with  the  exception  that  it  did  not  quite  so  much  resemble  the  work  of  Madarasz, 

We  have  therefore  forwarded  to  Mr.  Click  a  copy  of  the  85  Memorial  De  Luxe  Edition  of  the  Madarasr  Book;  to  Mr.  Lehman  a  Half  Morocco, 
De  Luxe  Edition  of  the  Madarasz  Book;  and  we  are  ready  to  send  to  Mr.  "No  Name"  the  Cloth  Bound  Edition  if  he  will  reveal  his  identity  and 
prove  his  authorship. 

We  wish  to  thank  most  sincerely  Messrs.  H.  W.  Flickinger,  Glenolden,  Pa.,  W.  V..  Dennis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  K.  C.  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
acting  as  judges  in  the  contest  and  for  rendering  such  unbiased,  competent  opinions. 
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The  Second  Prize-Winoini?  specimen 


II,  penman,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Central 


This  IS  one  of  two-day  penmanship  classes  in  the  Rider-Moore'and  Stuart  School  of  Business,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  H.  W.  West,  teacher  of  penmanship, 
who  also  has  an  evening  classabout  the  same  size.  Messrs.  A.  L.  Smith,  E.  H.  McGheeandF.  B.  Moore  are  standing.  Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  a  very  fine  penman.  Mr.  West  writes  an  excellent  business  hand,  whose  ornate  work  is  shown  on  the  board.  Mr.  McKee's  engrossing 
appears  in  our  pages  from  time  to  time. 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  AND 
CHAFF 

BV  UNCLE  BEN 

^  ^  ^ 

MUSICAL  MUSINGS 

I  presume  there  are  very  few  who 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  music 
as  a  potent  factor  in  our  civilization. 
Its  seductive  power  and  influence 
date  back  to  that  era  when  "the 
morning  stars  sang  together,"  which 
was  long  before  my  time. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  nations;  in  the 
influences  that  destroyed  them-;  in 
the  moulding  of  social  conditions;  in 
the  political  problems  that  swayed  na- 
tions in  their  mad  struggles  to  solve 
them;  in  the  ever  existing  struggles 
between  right  and  wrong  music  has 
always  played  an  important  part  in 
its  influence  upon  the  masses.  Polit- 
ical campaigns  have  been  won  by 
means  of  catchy  songs  which  roused 
enthusiasm  up  to  white  heat  and  ex- 
posed opponents  to  the  shafts  of  mer- 
ciless ridicule. 

Some  discerning  philosopher  a 
long  time  ago  remarked  :  "Let  me 
make  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I 
care;  not  who  makes  its  laws." 
Music  is  our  constant  attend.ant  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  babe 
sinks  softly  to  sleep  in  its  mother's 
arms,  soothed  by  the  lullaby  she 
sings.  The  lover,  if  he  has  musical 
skill,  brings  music  to  his  aid  in  his 
wooing.  At  the  ceremony  that  binds 
him  until  death  or  divorce  with  the 
fair  one  of  his  choice  the  strains  of 
the  Wedding  March  voices  the  climax 
of  his  happiness.  Our  confception  of 
the  BetterLand  pictures  a  place  where 
the  inhabitants,  not  having  much 
else  to  do,  while  away  a  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  singing,  although  I  am 
constrained  to  remark  that  if  some  I 
have  known  do  not  sing  any  better  in 
Heaven  than  they  did  on  earth,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  prove  a  place 
of  unadulterated  happiness  for  me. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  I  am  not  a 
competent  musical  critic.  Some  poet 
has  warbled,  "I  am  saddest  when  I 
sing."  I  have  been  told  that  when  I 
sing  it  is  my  auditors  who  are  sad- 
dest. 

My  unreliability  of  musical  expres- 
sion may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  one  of  many 
times  when  I  was  trying  to  convey 
the  important  message  to  a  fair  maid- 
en to  the  effect  that  she  was  all  the 
world  and  several  of  the  planets  to 
me,  and  in  doing  so,  to  prevent  inno- 
cent bystanders  from  catching  the 
drift  of  my  caloric  remarks,  I  drop- 
ped my  voice,  and  it  has  been  a  little 
cracked  ever  since.  This  may  explain 
a  little  incident  that  occurred  a  few 
days  ago  when  I  was  sitting  on  my 
front  porch  drawing  inspiration  from 
nature  in  her  balmiest  mood.  The 
sun  having  risen  promptly  on  sched- 
ule time,  was  flooding  the  earth  with 
its  golden  glory,  which  a  soft,  gentle 
breeze  from  the  south  tempered  to  an 
enjoyable  condition.  And  then  to 
give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  se- 
rene content  I  was  experiencing,  I 
lifted  up  my  voice  in  song.    At  least  I 


thought  it  was  song  until  a  neighbor 
across  the  way,  deeming  it  a  fit  occa- 
sion to  make  an  exhibition  of  his 
smartness  shouted  to  me:  "Say! 
what  tune  is  it  that  you  are  homicid- 
ing?"  And  I  answered  with  as  much 
dignity  as  I  could  command  :  ''That 
sweet  sentiment,  sir,  to  which  I  am 
giving  musical  expression  is  called 
"  'The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine.'  " 
"Humph!"  he  grunted  back,  "it 
sounds  more  like  The  Wail  of  the 
Lonesome  Swine."  I  somehow  infer- 
red that  my  musical  notes  do  not 
bear  interest,  but  are  discounted  at 
ruinous  rates. 

Music  has  always  been  more  or  less  associ- 
ated with  oar  educational  system,  and  its 
value  is  something  more  than  is  com- 
prised in  it  as  a  mere  accomplishment. 
The  act  of  singing  inflates  and  exer- 
cises the  lungs,  affords  an  exercise  in  deep 
breathing  and  gives  the  whole  system  a  good, 
invigorating  and  liealth-inspiring  air  bath.  But 
I  regret  to  note  that  one  application  of  music  to 
educational  training  has  apparently  been 
dropped.  In  my  boyhood  days  I  remember 
how  cordially  I  detested  the  study  of  geography. 
Neither  punishment  nor  reward  would  inHu- 
ence  me  in  trying  to  cram  my  mind  with  what  I 
considered  useless  knowledge.  But  one  winter 
an  itinerant  teacher  happened  along  and  or- 
ganized a  class  for  learning  geography  by  sing- 
ing the  lessons.  No  studying  of  text  books  had 
to  be  done.  We  merely  had  to  sing,  or  rather 
chant  the  tacts  which  the  study  of  geography 
revealed  The  boundaries  of  states,  the  loca- 
tion of  large  bodies  of  water  the  length  of  rivers 
and  all  that  any  reasonable  person  would  like 
to  know  about  the  earth  were  locked  up  in  the 
mind  by  means  of  songs.  For  instance,  in  giv- 
ing the  capitals  of  states  the  refrain  would  be: 
lUin-oye,  Spring-fieUl;  Ohi  o,  Colum-bus; 
V'irgin-ia,  R-i-c-h  mond:  Vermont,  M-ont- 
pelier;  A  abama.  Tallahassee,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  category  of  geographical  facts.  To 
this  day  when  1  want  to  ascertain  the  capital  of 
a  certain  state  I  unconsciously  commence  to 
hum  the  old  tune  that  tirst  gave  me  the  knowl- 
edge. 

I  believe  music  could  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  de- 
partments of  our  Business  Colleges.  Place  a 
phonograph  in  the  school  room,  loaded  with 
ragtime  records,  and  I  verily  believe  its  effect 
would  soon  be  seen  on  nimble  figures  trying  to 
keep  lime  to  the  music.  Will  not  some  pro- 
gressive teacher  please  try  it  and  report  there- 
suit  to  I'ncle  Ben? 

In  that  ileplorable  and  regretable  era  of  the 
history  of  our  nation  known  as  the  Civil  War. 
it  can  never  be  more  than  surmised  what  influ- 
ence the  war  songs  developed  at  that  time  on 
those  who  engaged  in  that  homicidal  conflict. 
They  undoubtedly  developed  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  courage  and  sac- 
rifice, and  on  the  battle  field  bravery  that  at 
times  amounted  to  almost  daredevil  reckless- 
ness. 

1  recently  enjoyed  a  tete-a-tete  with  an  old 
comrade  in  arms,  none  the  less  a  comrade  by 
his  having  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  gray.  We 
swapped  experiences,  real  and  fictitious,  and 
something  brought  up  the  subject  of  music. 

"I  remember  one  incident,"  he  remarked 
musingly,  "when  just  two  lines  of  a  little  arm,\' 
song  saved  one  Yank's  life.  I  was  on  picket 
duty  and  was  pretty  close  to  the  enemy's  lines. 
In  my  close  watch  1  discovered  a  "^'ank  who 
was  (>n  duty  just  a  tempting  distance  for  my 
rifle  to  reach  him.  I  raised  my  gun.  took  de- 
liberate aim,  and  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger 
when  the  Yank  commenced  to  sing  in  a  plaint- 
ive and  tremulous  voice. 

"Soon  with  angels  I'll  be  singing, 
Who  will  care  for  mother  now"'" 

And  I  lowered  my  gun  and  muttered:  'Your 
singing  with  the  angels  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Go  home,  little  Yank,  and  care  for  your 
mother  yourself.'  I  wish  I  knew  whether  he 
did." 

And  then  I  looked  him  in  the  eye  without  a 
blink  and  answered;  "'He  did,  for  I  was  the  lit- 
tle Yank  whose  life  you  spared." 


1  lied,  of  course,  ami  he  probably  knew  it.  out 
why  spoil  a  good  story  when  a  little  harmless 
fiction  would  add  such  a  beautiful  climax  to  it? 
Moreover,  what  he  had  told  me  was  probably  a 
lie. 

Topical  songs  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  and  the  Dyspeptic  Rhymester  recently 
subniittetl  one  to  me  for  my  careful  and  critical 
inspection.  I  suggested  that  according  to  the 
dictum  of  the  late  Lindlay  Murray  the  word  bit 
shoukl  be  bitten,  but  he  explained  that  he  was 
operating  under  a  poetic  license,  by  which  any 
lapses  in  grammar  became  valid,  so  as  it  eit- 
presses  unobjectionable  sentiment,  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  subscribers  and  the  borrowers  of 
this  great  organ  of  progressive  thought. 


Biting  Off  More  Than  he  Can 
Fletchtrize 

When  a  man  would  win  a  fortune 

Without  force  of  push  and  grit. 
With  the  hope  the  mighty  dollar 

Will  towards  him  swiftly  flit; 
When  he  thinks  opposing  forces 

Will  all  disappear  from  view. 
He  has  liit  off.  yes  he's  bit  off 
Kather 
more 
than 
he 


When  a  young  man  fresh  from  College 
Thinks  to  win  a  famous  name 

By  exposing  every  rascal. 
.\nd  his  sleek  andswindling  game; 

When  he  thinks  the  world  will  hail  him 
.\s  a  hero,  brav^  and  true, 

He  has  bit  oif ,  yes,  he"s  bh  off 
Rather 


Wlien  a  youth  is  so  enamored 
With  his  sweet  and  charming  Self, 

He  regards  it  no  achievhment 
To  ac<iuire  the  ready  pelf: 

When  he  thinks  he  needs  no  training 
To  secure  the  prize  in  view. 

He  has  bit  otf,  yes.  he's  bit  off 
Rather 


(Note:    By  opening  the  window  you  can  get 
the  air.)  -        -       

CIVIL   SERVICE 

cmirses  for  (inveriiinent  exalnlnatilln^.  Mot^t  thnnnigH 
eourses  and  secures  the  best  results  In  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  Our  regular  85.00  coursee  complete  toronly«3.oa 
for  Rural  Carrier,  City  Carrier.  P.  O.  Clerk.  Fourth  Class 
P.  M.  Hallway  Mall  Clerk.  Uept.  Clerk.  Cnstom  House.  In' 
ternal  Revenue  position.  Stenographer  and  Typewriter, 
etf.  Sample  lesson,  illiistrate'i  ratalogiie  ami  full  par- 
ticulars free.     Adilress.  '• 

CIVIL   SERVICE    CORRESPO.^DENCE  SCHOOL; 

TRENTON.  N.   J. 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  leacli  the  following  branches  by  mail  : 

SHOW  CARD  WRITING 
Business  Writing  Engrossing 

Ornamental  Writing  Pen  Drawing 

Round  Hand  Automatic  Pen  Lettering 

Pen  Uttering  Flourishing 

SHOW  CARD  WRITER'S  SUPPLIES 

The  famous  Eberhard  Brushes. 
Coast  Brand  of  Dry  Adhesiee  Colors. 

(Just  mixed  with  water! 
Coast  Manual,  Text  Book  for  the  Sign  and 

Show  Card  Writer,  $3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  School  and  Supplies. 
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A  budget  of  specimens,  done  by  pupils  in  tiie 
grades,  is  hereby  caknowledged  from  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Walton,  Hope.  R.  I.  .supervisor  of 
writing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Warwick.  The 
specimens  are  excellent  in  both  form  and 
movement,  indicating  that  the  instruction  is 
both  pedagogical  and  practical,  and  that  the 
teachers  are  raising  the  penmanship  instruction 
to  a  high  plane  of  efficiency. 

Specimens  of  ornamenlal  penmanship  have 
been  received  from  Jacob  Miller,  42  Ave.  B.. 
New  York  City. 


T.  J.  Risinger,  when  renewing  his  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Business  Educator,  enclosed  a 
well  executed  card  in  the  ornamental  style. 

Cards  written  in  an  ornamental  hand  have 
been  received  from  J.  T.  Williams.  Chattanoo- 
ga. Tenn.,  which  are  <lashy  and  full  of  life. 

C.  Antrobus  of  Boyd.  Ky.,  favored  us  with 
some  of  his  ornamental  penmanship  and  birtl 
flourishing.  The  work  shows  that  he  could  de- 
velop into  a  very  hne  penman  were  he  to  give 
it  the  necessary  time  and  attention. 
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Offers  the  Most  Thorough  and  Complete  Penmanship  Education  Obtainable. 

\  M   1.1  ;ss(  INS  explain  the  real  secrets  of  learnlni;  the  snbje.'t.  Address 

L.  H.  H.\LSAm".  Presiden 

Box  IM  J 

Topeka.  Kansas 


1  fresh-froin  thepen  and  are  marvels  (tf  beauty. 
■Kl  I  irls.MS  reveal  all  errors  and  explain  how  to  overcome  the 
\M  IHI'LUMA  CdURSE  leads  to  the  degree   ■  Master  of  Pennia 


BEAITIKn.  PEN  AHT  CATALOG  FREK  to  any  one  Interested  In  i 


The  above  likeness  is  that  of  G.  E.  Bierman.  a 
teacher  in  the  high  school,  Reading,  Pa.,who  hail 
ambition  and  perseverance  enough  to  work  for 
our  Penmanship  Certificate  and  succeed.  Sure- 
ly if  Mr.  Bierman,  who  is  a  pedagog  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  found  a  certificate  worth  work- 
ing for,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  valuable  to  a 
young  student  just  starting  out  in  life. 


HDCZIC 


D       SPECIMENS 


jcunczic 


We  recently  received  a  package  of  specimens 
from  each  of  the  eight  grades  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Owosso,  Alich..  where  Miss  Blanche 
M.  Du\'all  is  the  supervisor  of  writing.  We 
have  never  seen  greater  progress  in  arm  move- 
ment in  any  system  of  schools  than  lias  been 
shown  by  Miss  Duvall  this  year.  Pupils,  teach- 
ers, anil  supervisors  are  to  be  congratulated  up- 
on the  co-operation  and  erticiency  shown  in 
the  specimens  before  us. 

From  Miss  Esther  Packer.  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing. Massilon,  Ohio,  we  recently  received  a 
budget  of  specimens  presenting  the  work  done 
in  the  various  grades  from  the  tirsttothe  eighth, 
which  clearly  indicate  that  the  writing  is  re- 
ceiving all  of  the  attention  any  one  could  ask  in 
the  Massilon  Schools,  and  the  results  are  ex- 
cellent throughout.  We  notice  the  work  in  the 
seventh  grade  by  Miss  Mary  Nill  is  quite  ex- 
ceptional in  its  uniformity,  freedom  and  excel- 
lence of  form. 

A  budget  of  specimens  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged from  Springfield,  Ohio.  Miss  Edna  E. 
Srhuppener,  Supervisor.  The  work  is  well 
balanced  in  form  and  movement  throughout 
the  grades,  indicating  a  progressive  policy  in 
the  instruction  of  writing  in  the  echools. 

-  A  large  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
from  Leon  B.  Schwartz.  Nanticoke,  Pa.  Mr. 
Schwartz  recently  sent  specimens  of  bis  stu- 
dents' work  of  which  quite  a  number  of  them 
were  up  tn  The  BLrsi.vESS  Educator  Certifi- 
cate standard.  The  students  are  taking  much 
interest  in  the  work  and  good  results  are  being 
secured. 

Some  very  practical  specimens  have  been  re- 
ceived from  C.  W.;  Jones,  Brockton, Mass. .Busi- 
ness College.  Mr.  Jones'  pupils  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  American  Method  of  Writing,  of 
which  Mr.  Jones  is  the  author.  In  this  method 
Mr.  Jones  uses  a  specially  ruled  paper  in  which 
there  are  lines  both  horizontal  and  vertical, 
leaving  a  space  in  which  to  place  each  letter. 

Some  elegantly  written  cards  in  the  orna- 
mental style  have  been  received  from  J.  A.  Sav- 
age, Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  Business  College. 


This  clear-cut  illustration  isn't  half  as  attractive  as  the  illuminated  original  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Costello, 
Seranton,  Pa.  The  reds  in  the  scrolls  and  the  gold  background  show  up  very  pale  herewith.  But  the 
form  is  well  represented  and  Is  therefore  a  splendid  study  for  the  students. 
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An  Appreciation. 


BV  CYRUS  \V.  KIELD,  DETROIT.  MUH. 

To  the  old  people  everywhere  : 
Greeting: 

There  are  many  old  friends  in  the  profession, 
for  whom  we  hold  feelings  ofn.  ost  sincere  re 
spect,  and  fond  memories  of  a  helping  hand 
extended  in  time  of  need,  or  a  friendly,  word  of 
encouragement  spoken  at  :>  crucial  moment 
when  it  gave  us  a  new  lease  [of  life.  You  are 
wiilely  scattereti  now.  and  your  ranks  are  thin- 
ning, and  as  the  NKW  YKAK  begins  to  unfold 
to  us  its  marvelous  opportunities,  we  want  a 
word  with  YOl',  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  we  can  never  pay. 

As  we  look  out  upon  our  future  work  and  the 
influences  bearing  upon  it,  we  are  very  strongly 
reminded  of  HOW  MICH  you  all  mean  to  us, 
and  for  HOW  MAN  Y  THINGS,  worthy  of  our 
DEEPEST  VENEKATION  and  AFFEC- 
TION, you  stand  in  our  lives.  We  want  you 
all  to  know  that  we  look  upon  you  with  eyes 
that  see  only  the  beaming  spirits  within,  and 
that  we  are  seeking  through  every  medium  at 
hand,  to  bring  an  added  dash  to  those  dimming 
eyes,  a  contented,  happy  smile  that  won't  wear 
off,  to  those  wrinkled  faces,  a  friendly  hand- 
grasp  to  these  clear  old  hands,  that  will  always 
be  remembereil  by  those  who  are  privileged  to 
feel  its  warmth. 

You  stand  to  some  of  us  for  all  that  we  MOST 
MISS  in  life,— afather!s  loyalty  and  counsel,  a 
mother's  thoughtfulness,  gentleness  and  pa 
tience,-a  SELF  SACRIFICING  J.OVE.  that 
reaches  out  even  into  the  GREAT  BEYOND, 
and  brings  back  to  us  DREAM  FACES  with 
their  smiles  and  tears.  We  would  fain  keep 
you  always  with  us.  but  that  is  impossible,  we 
can  only  hope  and  pray  that  when  you  shall 
pass  tlirough  the  GOLDEN  GATEWAY"  and 
along  the  EMERALD  STREETS,  and  see  the 
GLORY  of  HIM  to  whom  ALLTHE  WORLD 
pays  homage,  there  may  be  no  regrets  left  in 
our  hearts  of  ROSES  we  failed  to  strew  along 
your  pathways  to  soften  the  rough  places  for 
those  tender  feet  to  tread  upon,  or  for  KIND 
WORDS  we  left  UNSPOKEN. 

We  know  that  you  have  secret  sorrows  and 
heartaches,  that  seem  at  times  to  crush  you  with 
their  weight  ;  but  we  hope  that  the  gentleness 
with  which  you  are  comforted,  may  put  a  silver 
lining  beneath  the  darksome  clouds,  and  force 
rifts  in  them,  through  which  floods  of  that 
GLORIOUS  PEACE  and  CONTENTMENT 
may  come,  to  lighten  the  burdens  and  brighten 
the  weary  hours. 

TheTi  there  will  be  JOYS  UNTOLD  to  come 
to  you  that  will  fill  your  hearts  with  GLAD- 
NESS, and  all  the  world  will  take  on  a  hue  of 
beauty.  During  these  hours,  you  will  catch  the 
fragrance  of  hidden  gardens,  the  sparkle  of  un- 
seen waterfalls,  the  thrills  of  God-given  mo- 
ments you  spent  in  quiet  places,  the  stillness 
of  which  remained  unbroken  but  for  the  lium 
of  the  bees  or  the  murmur  of  some  woodland 
rill.  These  saintly  images  resfagainst  memo- 
ry's wall  in  hangings  of  LIVING  FIRE,  SA- 
CRED beyond  measure. 

In  these  hours,  you  will  live  again  the  realiza- 
tions of  your  youthful  dreams,  will  commune 
with  the  ideals  of  childhood  and  of  later  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  will  stand  again  by  glis- 
tening fountains,  wander  again  the  secluded 
walks,  see  again  the  beckoning  hands  and  love  lit 
eyes.  God  grant  you  many  hours  like  these, 
dear  old  friends,  when  the  PEACE  that  "pass- 
eth  understanding"  shall  come  to  you  and  lead 
you  to  say,  with  all  the  security  of  an  AN- 
CHORED SOIL,  "  "Thy  will  be  done  IN 
EARTH  asit  is  done  IN  HEAVEN." 

Some  of  you  have  passed  "through  the  VAL- 
LEY OF    THE    SHADOW."    and    have    felt 


"like  derelicts  washed  about  on  the  shores  (»f 
time,"  as  Mark  Twain  describes  himself  after 
losing  all  his  dear  ones,— Jean,  and  Sophia, and 
their  mother.  But  don't  forget  in  these  hours 
of  solitude,  for  only  ONE  can  enter  them  with 
you,  that  however  DARK  they  may  seem,  there 
is  not  a  living  creature  in  ALL  THE  UNI- 
VERSE, but  AIDS  in  completing  HIS  PLAN 
and  PURPOSE,  and  that  HIS  HAND  GUID 
ETH  even  the  derelicts. 

By  your  snow-crowned  years,  you  lend  a 
deeper  SIGNIFICANCE  to  life  and  what  it 
MAY  MEAN  to  us,  as  you  move  forward  with 
I'NDAl'NTED  SPIRIT,  with  one  hand  reach- 
ing out  into  the  (i  RE  AT  ETERNITY,  and  the 
other  HOLDIN(j  IS  closer  and  ever  closer 
with  the  sweetest  ties  of  COMRADESHIP  this 
world  affords. 

Your  lives  thus  become  a  LIVING  OUT  of 
the  SUREST  HOPE  of  the  human  heart,  that 
though  these  ties  be  SEVERED  for  a  time, 
they  shall  be  RENEWED  AGAIN  to  remain 
FOREVER  iNBROKEN. 

As  witheredrtowers  oft  times  hold  the  fondest 
memories,  so  you  though  in  weakness  and  in- 
firmity ,|shall  be  cherished  in  continued  VEN- 
ERATION and  LOVE,  by  us  whom  you  have 
blessed  wilh  your  companionship  :  and  the 
strength  oft  gathered  from  those  warm  hands, 
and  the  sunbeams  immortalized  from  those 
never-to-be-forgotten  faces,  will  ever  be  held 
bv  those  who  have  known  you  best,  as  one  of 
life's  MOST  PRECIOUS  HERITAGES. 

With  the  FULL  ASSURANCE  that  WE 
FEEL  that  your  RIPE  NED  YKARSare  proving 
of,  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  tn  those  around 
you.  and  with  the  hope  that  you  may  yet  enjoy 
with  us  many  more  pleasant  years,  we  remain 
Sincerely  and  gratefully. 
lOlR  BOYS  AXD(ilRLS. 


Teacher;   also  solic 
tor.    Send  Photo. 
Hol^'man  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MANAGER    WANTED. 

A  live  Commercial  School  established 
13  years,  located  in  Central  States,  wants 
a  competent  manager  — one  that  can  in- 
vest some.    Present  manager  reitrino:. 

ADDRESS      "MANAGER" 
Care  Business  Educator.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


1?/~V'D  C  A  T  1?  Long  establislied  Busi- 
hUK  :>AL1L  „ess  College.  IccatedM, 
Los  .\ngles.  Large  enrollment.  Splendid 
location.  Gross  income  for  last  year  over 
813000.00.  This  is  a  high  grade  school  ami 
is  an  attractive  proposition.  For  particulars 
address  H.  D..  care  Businsss  Educator,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


WE  SPECIALIZE 

IN    PLACING 

ONLY    COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

Enroll  early  for  best  positions 

Wm.  Penn  Commercial  Teachers' 
Agency,   Lancaster,  Pa. 


CARD   WRITING    AND    PENMANSHIP 

Learn  to  write  a  good  hand  by  mad  at  least  ex- 
pense. My  courses  in  Business.  Ornamental  ami 
Card  Writing  are  so  simple  that  everybody  can 
learn  penmanship  througli  the  mail 

1  will  write  you  a  liozen  cards  willi  your  name 
in  my  artistic  style  for  only  15  cents.  Send  tor 
"free"  particulars  to  ED.  KACIR,  Sweet  Home. 
Tex.    R.  R.No.  1. 


FOR  SALE  ^, 


n  interest  in  a  well-estab- 
ished  business  college  in  the 
Southwest.  No  better  opening-  Might  con- 
sider sale  whole  interest.  Address,  "Personal", 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 


Tbe  uuilert^lgneil  hat^  decided  to 
take  a  tew  paplls.  posseBslng  ttie 
natural    talent  for  lettering,  and 
drill  ttiein  tn  tbe  necessary  alplia- 
l>ets  from  hand  made  pen  and  Ink 
copies,    rounding  ont  the   conrst- 
wlth  a  flnlBhed  set  of  resolntl.ms- 
Kor  terms,  address. 
P.  W.  CosTELLO 
Kngrosser  and  Illuminator. 
Kill  Kellciws  Hall  Bldg.. 


Slt, 


.  Pa. 


Stop  !  Look  I  Listen  ! 

1.5  cents  will  bring  you  12  cards  ele- 
gantly written,  i  cents  will  bring  you 
iaformatioD  how  you  can  become  an 
expert  penman  at  home. 

J.  HOWARD  DAVIS 
BOX   106  EAST    LIVERPOOL.    OHIO 


PENMEN,  ARTISTS  AND 
LOVERS  OF  PEN  ART 

Try  onr  superior  Courses  m  shading  Pen  Art.  We 
teach  all  klndsof  Ornamental  Shading  Penmanship.  Card 
Writing.  Mottoes,  Lord's  Prayer.  Kamlly  Records.  Hat 
and  Book  Marks  oo  silk  ribbon.  Commercial  Designs  and 
Show  Card  Marking.  Students  delighted  with  our  Fancy 
and  Artistic  Styles.  All  copies  pen  written.  Samples  and 
Circulars  free.     Aildrecs. 

World's  Correspondence  School  of  Pen  Art 

JUNCTION    CITY.   OHIO 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

,\n  excellent  school  with  a  tine  reputa- 
tion, in  an  ideal  city  of  15.000  inhabitants. 
Knrollment  of  about  300  pupils  per  year 
without  services  of  field  man.  A  great 
demand  for  graduates;  no  competition. 

Address,  TEXAS, 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio 


15  cards  for  25c.  and  send  free  with  each  order  i 
beautiful  booklet  containing  eight  distinct  styles 
of  excjuisite  Card  Writing,  (".lossy  Black  Ink,  10c 
per  Bottle.  High  Oualitv  Practice  Paper.  100 
sheets,  postpaid,  35c.  A.  L    HICKMAN. 

120  W.  Prescotl  Ave..  Salina.  Kansas. 


AMBITIOUS  HUSTLER 

Normal  and  University  Graduate,  Expert 
Teacher  and  Accountant.  8  years  High 
School  and  Business  College  experience 
and  now  head  instructor  Com.  Dept.  larg- 
est and  best  College  in  I'.  S.,  wishes  to  buy 
interest  in  school  or  would  consider  posi- 
tion S1800-2000.  Irreproachable  and  un- 
paralleled record.  Write  fullv.  Address. 
"Results"  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  0. 


YOU  should  leirn  and  write 

GRAPONI 

TAe  scieatiftc,  phonetic  SHORT-longhand 

(irafoni  is  a  subsfltute  tor  longhand  for  every- 
day use  by  everybody.    It  is  not  a  stenography. 

(irafoni  is  founded  on  the  first  and  oniy  per- 
fect phonetic  analysis  of  the  English  Language 
(nine  vowels,  thirty  sounds  altogether.) 

(irafoni  can  be  written  in  full  at  a  speed  of 
nearly  one  hundred  words  a  minute.  The 
Gr^foni  letters  are  brief,  light-line,  script-slant. 

Grafoni  will  enable  you  to  write  from  three  to 
four  times  as  fasf  asin  longhand;  will  enlarge 
your  vocabularv  ;  impnweyour  pronunciation. 

( irafon  i  is  simple— easy  to  learn,  write  and  read. 

Send  for  Grafoni  Instructor— 12  lessons,  cloth 
SOc, card 30c.  Descriptive  circulars  free.  Address 

IVEN  HITLOFI 
330  W.SSth  St.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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By  James  D.  Todd,  Penman,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  High  School. 


J.  (j.  Moore,  the  well  known  penman,  of  San 
Jose,  Calif  ,  has  been  appointed  special  teacher 
of  penmanship  in  the  Sacramento,  Calif..  High 
School.  He  will  havejabont  two  hundred  pu- 
pils in  his  classes. 


Teachers !    Students ! 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  Adams' 
hand  book  of  Short  Cuts  in  Arithmetic.  It 
makes  Rapid  Calculation  interesting  and 
easy.    Send  25c.  to  day  far  a  copy. 

F.    B.    ADAMS,  BATESVILIE.  ARK 


We  notice  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  whose  advertisement  appears  elsewhere 
in  The  Business  Educator,  Is  offerine  free 
in  connection  with  his  book  four  reproduced 
pages  of  Madarasz's  work.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Jones  has  some  of  Madarasz's  very 
best  work.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
therefore,  that  everybody  would  be  well  plea 
ed  with  their  bargain.  Mr.  Jones'  book  en 
titled.  "The  American  Method  of  Busines: 
Writing,^'  is  exceptionally  well  written  and  un 
usually  well  graded,  thorough  and  systematic 
He  is  giving  the  biggest  dollar's  worth  we  have 
ever  seen  offered,  quality  considered,  in  the 
penoianship  profession. 


CARDS 


I  will  write    your 

name  od  one 

for  16  cents. 

I    will    eive    free    a    pack    of 

samples   and    sand    terms   to 
asents  with  each  order. 

AGENTS  WAIfTE» 
Ql  AUU  PA  one  I  b^^@  the  very  bent  blank 
DUHnlV  UMnUO  carda  now  on  tbe  market. 
Hand  cat.  Come  In  17  different  colors.  Sample  lUU 
postpaid.  15c.  t,UOO  by  exprees,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red  stamp. 


100  postpaid.  aSc  Lenb  for  mor 
or  Very  Be«t  White,  15c,  per  bottle.  I  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er, 10c.  Ulllott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz .  Lecsons  lo 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  atamp  - 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


By  I.  Z.  Hackman.  Prin.  Coml.  Dept,,  Elizabethtown,  Pa..  College. 
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nc  \:>yc>v^c  Qax^\'s{\c5  arc  l?r<?kcrt , 
j^  wc  sac  oxix\oviii>  ^ccgy, 

^^^^ighi^x  ^ut  to  ka<>c  au*av . 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland,  Me. 

Send  self  addressed  pnsitn 


MEMORIAL. 

Mv  Dear  Wife  : 

1  feel  a  frightful  despair  :  my  heart  is  pierced 
with  sorrow's  dart  and  the  wound  can  never  be 
healed. 

My  good,  loving  girl,  the  center  of  my  affec- 
tions, my  hopes,  my  ambition,  and  my  inspira- 
tion, is  no  more.  Her  pleasantsmile,  hercheer- 
ful  words  and  kindness  of  heart  now  remains 
cherished  memory. 

She  was  endeared  to  all  by  her  lovable  traits 
of  character;  open  hearted,  sincere,  generous 
and  sympathetic.  Those  who  knew  her  best 
loved  her  most.  She  met  everybody  with  a 
pleasant,  genial  smile  :  was  ever  ready  to 
oblige,  kind  to  friends,  courteous  to  strangers, 
sympathetic  to  the  grief-stricken  and  to  those 
in  sickness  or  adversity  her  goodness  shall 
never  be  fttrgotten  by  those  who  are  left  to 
mourn. 

THKDKSKiN.  I  think  this  is  one  of  my 
best  specimens  of  designing,  and  certainly  I 
have  enjoyed  the  planning  and  excution  of  this 
memorial  to  mv  dear  wife.  The  memorial  was 
suggested  tiy  the  editors  of  this  journal,  whose 
sympathy  for  me  in  my  great  sorrow  has  been 
greatly  appreciated. 

The  original  is  about  11.^2^15  and  was  washed 
in  shades  of  brown,  obtained  by  mixing  lamp 
black,  light  red  and  just  a  few  touches  of  crim- 
son lake.  These  colors  mixed  in  the  proper 
proportions  produce  an  excellent  brown,  far 
better  than    the  ready    mixed    browns,    which 


nearly  always  require  the  addition  of  some  oth- 
er color  to  give  the  proper  tone.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  design  must  first  be 
penciled  with  great  care  before  the  washes 
are  i'applied-  Note  carefully  the  exact  space 
occupied  by  the  different  parts,  including  let- 
tering, cartouche  containing  photo,  and  sprays 
of  roses.  When  the  pencil  drawing  is  complet- 
ed, fill  a  pen  with  some  pale,  brown  color,  and 
outline  the  roses  and  leaves,  cartouche,  etc., 
and  then  clean  otf  all  pencil  lines,  preparatory 
to  adding  the  washes.  The  color  values  must 
be  studied  critically  before  the  brush  work  is 
begun  that  you  may  proceed  with  the  work 
with  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  result  sought. 
The  lettering  at  left  top  of  design  is  centered 
with  cartouche  enclosing  photo,  and  also  the 
hgures  in  wreath  be'ow. 

Use  a  No.  3^2  Soennecben  pen  for  the  en- 
grossing text,  observing  regular  size  and  spac- 
ing. The  sickles  letter  should  be  made  with 
ruling  pen  and  square- 
Correct  little  inaccuracies  here  and  there  with 
Chinese  white  applied  with  brush  or  pen. 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  modern  engross- 
ing and  1  trust  it  may  at  least  prove  interesting 
to  workers  in  this  line. 


Dcnnczic 
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BOOK  REVIEWS      Q 


Dcnncnc 


"The  Journal  of  Pri>ceedings  and  Addresses" 
of  the  Kifty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  held  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  July  5-11,  1913,  recently  ar- 
rived from  the  Secretary's  office,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  It  is  a  splendidly  bound  volume  in 
cloth,  of  827  pages,  splendidly  printed  fhroueh- 
out.  and  contains  all  of  the  important  ;iridresses 
delivered  before  that  meeting,  together  with 
other  material  relative  to  the  business  manage- 
ment, etc.  No  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  fully 
abreast  of  the  times  can  afford  not  to  receive 
this  annual  handbook  of  educational  progres.s. 


It  is  sent  to  members  only.  The  size  this  year 
is  greatly  reduced  by  means  of  lighter  paper  of 
excellent  (luality,  thereby  making  it  more  con- 
venient to  handle  and  shelve.  The  initial  mem- 
bership fee  is  S5.00,  after  which  it  is  $2.00  a 
year,  tlie  Proceedings  being  given  free  to  the 
membership.  If  interested-  to  the  membership 
p(iint,  apply  to  D.  W.  Springer,  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  This  is  the  D.  VV.  Springer, 
who  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the 
High  Schools,  of  Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit,  and 
who  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
comm.ercial  educators  in  the  profession,  whose 
ability  was  recognized  by  the  N.  E.  A.  authori- 
ties in  his  selection  as  secretary. 

The  Centenary  Edition  of  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand Instructor,  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2 
West  45th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  is  before 
us,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  is  excellently 
printed,  bounc),  etc.  It  contains  313  pages, 
handsomely  bound  and  completely  revised  and 
up  to  date.  The  revision  has  been  in  hand  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  nearly  a  hundred  fore- 
most teachers  and  writers  having  assisted  the 
publishers  in  the  revision,  The  price  of  the 
book  is  SI. BO.  Those  wishing  the  last  word  in 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  should  secure  a  copy. 
It  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  former  edi- 
tions, and  those  desiring  a  copy  should  specify 
that  they  want  the  Centenary  Edition, 

Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand,  by  Edward 
J.  McNamara.  M.  A.,  published  by  Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons,  2  West  45th  St„  New  York  City, 
N,  Y.,  price  $1.00,  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  of 
144  pages.  Anyone  interested  in  methods  as 
they  relate  to  the  leaching  of  shorthand  will 
Hnd  much  of  value  in  this  recent  volume,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  following  table  of  contents: 
Teachers'  Preparation,  Aim  of  Instruction,  Mat- 
ters of  Routine  in  a  shorthand  class.  Teaching 
devices,  elements  in  the  Recitation,  Lesson 
Types  in  Shorthand,  Plans  for  Individual  In- 
struction Essentials  of  Shorthand  Speed,  Sug- 
gestions for  Conducting  a  Speed  Class,  Tests 
and  Examinations.  Measuring  Results  in  Short- 
hand-Elementary, Measuring  Results  in  Short- 
hand-Speed Class. 


SHORT  SENTENCES  DRAWN  FROM 
LONG  EXPERIENCE 


Cervantes  said  this  of  Proverbs.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  our  PRACTICAL  TEXT 
BOOKS.  They  are  composed  of  large  practical  experience  condensed  into  plain  prac- 
tical statements  of  underlying  principles,  developed  into  modern  business  practice. 
Whether  it  be  Bookkeeping,  Business  Arithmetic,  Letter  Writing,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, or  any  other  branch  of  a  business  education,  principles  and  their  application 
are  the  vital  elements. 

A  rule  tersely  stated,  a  method  concisely  described,  a  solution  lucidly  explained,  a 
conclusion  clearly  deduced  each  of  these  is  like  a  proverb.  Among  school  men  our 
books  are  proverbial  for  their  conformity  to  modern  practice. 

^A^e  have  books  covering  all  subjects  usually  taught  in  commercial  schools.  Examine 
the  books  and  you  ■will  recognize  their  merit.  They  hold  attention.  They  induce 
thought.     They  produce  results. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID   AVENUE   AND   18TH    STREET 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

The  tio»t  blank  and  printed  comle  ami  lilnl  I'ardu  ereatly 
redneed  In  prlcen.  My  latest  clrctilar  telle  how  to  Betid 
eards  by  Parcel  Post.    Send  for  It  and  BampleB. 

"Vf.  MoBEE, 

3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West  View  Borough.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


CARD  WRITING 

1  win  write  yonr  name  on  on<-  il-./.t'ii  whitf,  colored,  de- 

bIkd  or  comtf  cards  for  Iftc  or  two  doz.en  for  2&c.     Agents 

fvanted.     Rampleft  and  terms  tn  Agf^nts  for  a  2  cent  Btanip. 

J.   C.   DEW.   CRANBERRY.    W.    VA. 


rnilDTNFV  HelpsYou  to  a 
LUUHIULI  hieher  Salary 


last  year'B  salary.  Manv  have  had  their  sala 
raised  while  taking  inv  .-..orse.  Von  c-an  luc-re 
yonr  salary  too  If  you  write  the  Courtney  « 
Dont  delay,  write  today  for  free  Illustrated  Jour: 

FntNGis  B.  CmiRTNEv,  Box  G  492,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KNIFEMANSHIP] 


birthday,  holiday,  Easter,  etc. , 
and  delight  all  who  see  them, 
brushes.  Instruments,  colors,  1 

make  hundreds  of  dollars  out 
of  my  skill  with  knife,  pen  and 
beantlfnl  specimens  In  bandso 


■»r.,Oll  I  will  teach  yo 
carve  beautiful  Moy 
.on  cards  and  Ilium 
colored  Inks,  inaklu 
ards  that  sell  at  slRf 


sh  I  will  send  two 


SYRACUSE.    N.    Y. 


F.  W.  UMBLYN.  408  M*rer  BIdg..   Kiniai  Cllr.    Mo 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript    for   Estimate 

Twelve    Years  Experience   Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASai- 
CERTiriCATES. 


We  furnish  the  most  artistic  work  proinptly  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  NEW  1914  CATA- 
LOG shows  some  new  designs  as  usual,  and  con- 
tains much  of  interest  to  the  Diploma  buyer. 
Send  for  it  today. 

Art  Engrossing.  Resolutions,  Me 
morials.  etc.  enprrossed  in  simple  or  elaborate 
manner.  Prompt  delivery  and  reasonable  price"?. 
Special  booklet  of  samples  free. 


HOWARD  &  BROWN 

PENMEN.  ENGROSSERS,  PUBLISHERS 
ROCKLAND.  MAINE 


This  unique,  effective  flourish  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Kelchner,  Seattle,  \Vn. 


LEARN   TO  WRITE  AT  HOME 

.'Ith   my   PEN   WlilTTKN   copies  and   s.-lentlllc 


Lehman's    Standard    Penmanship 

Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  and 
logically  arranged  lessons  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  is  a  good  text  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  offers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages,  25c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.   B.   LEHMAN 
Central  High  School  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CPEDCERIAD 

\lLYERED 

Uteelpeds 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,  40,  41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 


Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


,|ETEBIIBLIIIK 
lEIIIitOSSIHBINK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  ts  for  (gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  dOc.} 
The  ENGR088INO  Ink  is  for 
special  WTiting,  eDgrossine:,  etc. 
(a  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

Theie  Inks  write  black  from   the   pen 

point  and  fltAT  blaok  forever ;  proof  to 

affe,  air,  finnihln*,  ohemloali  and  Are 

Jf  your  dtaler  do€§  not  tupply 

thete  ink»,  aend  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mm  , 
271  Ninth  St.  Bioolvm,  N.  Y. 


RESTEnBROOK&COS  ■' 


ETTER  pens  help  greatly  in  getting  better  results.  You  have 
lf)2  different  shapes  and  points  to  select  from  and  one  of 
them  is  just  the  pen  pou  want.  Samples  of  any  of  our 
styles  on  request.  Tell  us  your  wants.  Regarding  quality — we  have 
noticed  no  competitors. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


95  JOHN  ST.,   NEW  YORK 


CAMDEN,   N.  J. 


(sm 


775 
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DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 
0LUMBU5.  Ohio 


plain  or  fancy,  for  letter 
heads,  envelopes,  cata- 
logs and  general  adver- 
tising purposesr,  pepared 
at  reasonable  prices  and 
in  a  superior  way. 


Zaner  &  Bloser  Company, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

V  -  ^ 

''the  zanerian  college' 

/^T?      T^Pr^wTlV/f  \  AJO  T  TTT^  The  summer  school  is  the  university  of  the 

V-/A  X  J— /X^  XtAxVX^  V^XXXX  people  of  limited  means,  of  ambition,  and  of 
^T -r-m  y|--|«  «-1-> -rj  O /'^  "U" /^ /^  T  ability;  the  institution  in  which  those  who 
l3  kJ  IVI  IVI  Pv  iX  ^V  J  Ml  \.  }\  Ml  J  must  both  earn  and  achieve  at  the  same  time 
;:ZI3^Z:i3ZZI3^^3^^:Zi:ZZ^^^^SI^^ZZZII^:  rise  to  higher  levels  of  usefulness  and  inde- 
pendence. 

For  twenty-Hve  years  the  Zanerian  has  been  the  gateway  to  enlarged  capacity  and  opportun- 
ity on  the  part  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  its  pupils.  Go  where  you  may,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  a  progressive  and  prosperous  Zanerian,  and  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  it. 

Why  not  you.  Miss  Grade  Teacher,  or  you,  Mr.  Commercial  Teacher,  or  you.  Miss  or  Mr. 
High  or  Normal  School  Graduate,  or  you.  Miss  or  Mr.  Talent  and  Ambition,  or  you,  Mr.  Profes- 
sional Penman,  why  not  you,  too,  attend  the  institution  that  has  helped  others  so  signally  and  is 
better  qualified  by  experience  and  preparation  to  help  you  than  them? 

A  month  or  two  in  the  Zanerian  means  increased  efficiency  and  that  means  in  due  course  of 
time  increased  compensation  and  enlarged  opportunity.  The  location  is  central,  the  weather 
averages  as  fine  as  anywhere,  the  expenses  are  normal,  the  work  pleasant,  the  associates  stimu- 
lating and  cooperative,  and  the  instruction  pedagogical,  practical  and  high  grade. 

A  catalog  for  the  asking.     Questions   cheerfully  answered.     Pupils    enrolled   any  week   day. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION   ADDRESS, 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,     Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  Invincible  Power  of  Superiority 

is  back  of  the  only  text  in  print  that  trains  for  the  actual  duties  of 
the  counting  room. 

Rowers  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

is  the  creation  of  a  master  teacher  who  went  for  his  technical  infor- 
mation to  the  proper  source:  namely,  the  master  accountants  of  the 
country. 

We  have  booklets  telling  just  how  this  was  done  and  what  the 
product  is. 

More  public  and  private  schools  use  this  work  than  any  other. 
It  is  published  by 


HARLEM  SQUARE 
EDUCATIONAL 


J   ~T^Ty  /-/".^ruT&ccrzySo.     ""blIshers     BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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BEST  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS  D 

A  superior  text  on  every  commercial  subject. 

Your  full  list  of  texts  for  next  year  can  be  selected  from  among  our  publications. 
Here  are  a  few  titles  that  will  interest  you. 

Lyons'  Bookkeeping  Manuel  of  Munson  Shorthand 

New  Business  Arithmetic  Dictation  Studies 

Lyons'  Commercial  Law  Modern  Typewriting 

Modern  Business  Speller  Modern  Business  English 

Stenographer's  Business  Practice 


You  may  find  use  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  for  our  intermedi- 
ate and  advanced  bookkeeping  texts —  Wholesale  Accounting,  Mercantile  Ac- 
counting and  Modern  Corporation  Accounting.  Send  your  order  right  in. 
The  reputation  of  this  House  is  such  that  you  know  you  will  run  no  risk  in 
ordering  any  of  these  books  for  immediate  delivery. 


Write  for  our  catalogue  and  make  your  selections  for  use  next  year. 

LYON  &  CARNAHAN 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York     L 
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Read  Our  Offers 

to  Typewriter  Teachers 

and  Pupils 

THE  world  wants  proficient  typists.  This  is  the  reason  that  Instruc- 
tion and  drill  in  typewriting  have  become  such  an  important  feature 
in  all  commercial  courses.  It  is  the  reason  that  42,216  Remington- 
made  machines  are  used  for  instruction  purposes  in  the  schools  of  America 
— more  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Remington -made  machines  are  in 
leading  use,  therefore  proficient  operators  of  these  machines  are  in  leading 
demand^and  this  demand  is  recognized  by  commercial  schools  and  teachers 
everywhere.  We  appreciate  the  efiForts  of  the  schools  of  the  country  to  turn 
out  good  Remington-trained  typists  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. And  we  haverecently  adopted  some  new  means  to  aid  them  in  this  purpose. 


FIRST — We  have  established  a  Complete  System  of 
Awards  for  proficiency  on  our  machines,  a  system  which 
includes  hoxh  pupils  and  teachers.  Different  Remington 
awards  are  open  to  three  classes  of  students  (primary, 
i  iitermediate  and  graduate) ,  also  to  teachers  a  percentage 
of  whose  pupils  reach  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency. 
Full  information  concerning  these  awards  and  the  con- 
ditions governing  same  may  be  obtained  by  communi- 
cating with  the  Remington  Typewriter  office  in  any  city. 


SECOND — We  have  instituted  Special  Typewriter 
Rental  Terms 'to  Students,  namely,  a  latest  model 
Visible  Remington,  Smith  Premier  or  Monarch  Typeivritcr 
at  $2.50  per  month.  Home  practice,  supplementing 
school  practice,  is  bound  to  result  in  greater  typinc 
efficiency  and  those  students  who  adopt  both  methods 
of  training  are  the  ones  who  are  certain  to  win  the 
Remington  School  awards,  and  the  later  rewards  of  good 
positions  at  good  pay. 


It  pays  every  pupil  to  get  a  "student's  rental"  machine  from  us.    It  also 
pays  all  commercial  teachers  to  tell  their  pupils  of  this  exceptional  offer. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Branches  Everywhere 


(Incorporated) 

325-331    Broadway,  New  York 
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We   seek    and    offer   our- 
selves to  be  gulled. 

— Montaigne. 

And  what  the  old  Frenchman  saw  as  a 
general  trait  of  human  nature,  Barnuni  per- 
ceived as  an  especial  characteristic  of  the 
American  public,  which,  he  said,  "loves  to  be 
fooled." 

Is  there  any  field  in  which  our  Amorican 
public  more  strenuously  implores  to  be  gulled, 
and  loves  it,  than  in  that  of  Shorthand  ?  Any 
old  fairy-story  goes— the  more  absurd  it  is  the 
more  lovingly  it  is  fondled. 

Quit    your    foolishness    and    get    down    to 
brass  tacks. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 

Benn  Pitman  Phonography. 

It  is  a  plain  proposition  that  has  been 
tested  out  by  the  greatest  reporters  of  the 
country  for  sixty  years. 

But  if  you  really  want  to  be  fooled — well, 
there  are  others. 

Suppose  you  write  for  information  to 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cincinnati.  ohio. 


ACCOUNTING 

Correspondence  Instruction  for  Progressive  People 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  prepares  persons  for 
advancement— no  commercial  teacher  or  bookkeeper  should 
rest  contented  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject  selected  as 
his  life's  work.  It  will  pay  to  do  so.  We  prepare  for  C.  P.  A. 
Eximinations,  for  Accounting  Practice,  and  for  high  grade 
Teaching  Positions.  Our  chief  courses  are  Accounting,  CotI 
Accounting.  Corporation  Accounting,  Advanc*  Bookketpin^. 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  ACCOUNTING 

By  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 

"C.  P.  A.  Questions  and  Answers."  Over  300  pages  of 
Questions  and  Problems  from  leading  states  on  Practical  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Theory  of  Accounts,  Commercial  Law. 
Ready  in  January.  Invaluable  to  Accountants,  Bookkeepers 
and  1  eachers.    Advance  price,  S5.00. 

"  Pennsylvania  C.  P.  A.  Questions  of  1912,  with  Answers 

and  Solutions."    Highly  commended  by  accountants.    Price, 
SI. 00. 

"The  Educational  Training  of  an  Accountant".  An  ad- 
dress df  livereil  before  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants.     Price,  50c. 


"The  Analysis  of  a  Balance  Sheet";  thorough  analysis 
of  its  contents,  make-up,  and  net  worth;  deliverecT  before  the 
Class  in  Credits  of  the  Credit  Men's  Association  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.    Price,  81.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Courses.    Books  sent 
on  receipt  of  price  stated. 


R.   J.    Bennett,   C.    P.   A.. 

1425  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


/    v., 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE  (SSYIISS) 


The  BLISS  SYSTEM  drills  tlie  beginner  in  the  basic  and  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping,  taking  him,  step  by 
step,  tlirongli  the  more  difificult  entries,  giving  hitn  an  actual  office  experience,  and  fitting  him  for  practical  work. 

BIyISS  SYSTEM  pupils  become  familiar  with  loose  leaf  books,  special  column  books,  card  ledger,  loose  leaf  binders,  and 
various  Iiooks  and  appliances  used  in  the  up-to-date  office. 

The  new  BLISS  SYSTEM  contains  a  splendid  chapter  on  CIVIL  SERVICE  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  pass  the 
tests  without  difficulty. 

The  special  CORPORATION  SET  is  just  ready. 

The  BLISS  SYSTEM  has  been  introduced  into  fifty-four  new  schools  during  the  past  six  months. 


SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

New  and  Original  Method 


NATIONAL  DICTATION 

With  Shorthand  Notes 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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Gillotts  Pens 

Th«  Most  Perfect  of  Pent 


PRINCIPALITY     PEN,    No.    1 

«CL      "       °    alILOTT"S    _   I 

'--^.,^jg„„.LJ..P^T,.^.r„^..i:.:|l< 

VICTORIA  PEN.    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC   PEN,  No.  604  E.  F. 


GilloK's  Peni  have  for  seventy  five  years  stood  the  most 
exactine  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Pen- 
men. Kxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillotl's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD    BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gilloti  ^l  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  m.  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

I  v/ant  every  penman  and  teacher  of  penmanship  to  own  a 
copy  of  the  AMERICAN  METHOD  OF  BUSINESS 
WRITING.  This  is  the  most  practical  and  up-to-date  book 
on  business  penmanship  that  has  ever  been  written.  1  have 
had  four  pages  of  the  work  of  L.  Madarasz  reproduced  in 
half-tone  from  my  $25,000  Scrap  Book.  These  pages  will 
be  sent  to  you  as  a  premium  with  the  book  on  Business 
Writing  which  will  only  cost  you  one  dollar. 

The  special  offer  is  as  follows : 

1  Copy  of  American  Method  of  Business  Writ- 
ing \vorth $1.00 

I  Set  of  Ornamental  and  Business  Capitals  ,  „. 

worth l.OO 

1  Letter,  Finest  Ornamental  Style  written  Janu-  ,     „ 

ary  7,  1891 l-OO 

I  Page   Ornamental  Sigrnatures  Artistically   ar-  ,  „„ 

raneed l-OO 

1  l-etter.  Finest  Ornamental  Style  written  Nov- 

ember  2,  1910  - 1.00 

All  the  above  sent  for  $1.00 

The  reproduced  specimens  of  penmanship  and  the  book  on 
Business  Writing  as  mentioned  above  are  worth  ten  times 
the  price  1  am  asking  for  them.  The  originals  of  the  pen 
work  mentioned  cannot  be  purchased  from  me  at  any  price. 
There  is  not  a  penman  living  today  who  can  excel  the  four 
pages  of  Madarasz  work  1  am  offermg  to  send  you  as  a 
premium  with  this  book. 

Circular  containing  32  Sample  Lcssohn  Sent  Free 

ADDRESS 

C.  W.  JONES,  Prin. 

Brockton  Business  College  Brockton,  Mass. 


Bookman's  Business  Arithmetic 

(  Ready  May  1st,  1914  ) 

B>^  c  ivi.  book:iviaiv 

Department  of  Mathematics,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Columbus,  O. 


For  Private  Commercial  Schools. 


For  High  Schools  devoting  one-half  year  to  the  subject. 


Non-essentials  are  eliminated. 

Unnecessary  e.xplanations  are  dropped. 

Solutions,  explanations,  and  rules  are  cleverly  worked  together. 

Only  short  cuts  actually  workable  in  business  gained  admittance. 

Business  forms  are  used  in  problems  instead  of  devoting  chapters  to  them. 

Problem  material  and  methods  are  selected  from  actual  business,  not  manufactured. 

The  applications  to  business  methods  are  simplified  and  made  a  unit  by  the  use  uf  the  equation  in  its 
simplest  form. 

Problems  applying  to  manual  training,  parcel  post,  railroad  rates,  postal  savings  banks,  new  tariff  bill, 
new  Federal  Banking  law  and  many  other  new,  up-to-date  features  are  incorporated. 

This  book  is  not  a  "  cut  down  "  or  an  abridged  edition  of  a  larger  te.xt,  but  is  built  from  the  ground  up 
to  meet  a  condition  which  educators  are  facing.     It  is  a  new  book. 


BOOKMAN'S  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC  SOLVES  THE  PROBLEM. 

Correspondence  solicited,   write 

American  Book  Company 


NEW  YORK 


(INCORPORATED) 
CINCINNATI 
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ALBANY 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

PUBLICATIONS 


The  Perfected  Product  of  a  Successful  School 


New  Practical  Shorthand  (Pitman System)    192  pages  $1.25 

1.50 


Mode 
Mode 


Lette 


Arithmetic 

Writing     (with     bu 


-313 


177 
130 


1.00 
.30 


New  Practical  Speller 

One  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  in 

Business  Law 244      '■  1.00 

Sixty      Lessons      in      Penmanship,      New 

(By  S.  E.    Bartow) .25 

Sample  copies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers, 
postage  paid,  for  one-half  of  above  prices. 
Helpful  suggestions  free  to  teachers  who  use 
our  publications.     Correspondence  invited. 
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THERE  ARE  OTHERS 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  bookkeeping  texts  on  the  market  and  that  good  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  with  these  when  properly  taught.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them 
compare  favorably  with  our  "  20th  CENTURY  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING"  from  the  stand- 
point of  either  teacher  or  student,  because  : 

The  transactions  are  a  faithful  reproduction  of  those  which  occur  in  business  thus  holding  the 
student's  interest  from  the  very  beginning ;  the  method  of  recording  the  transactions  is  in  accordance 
with  that  recognized  as  correct  by  accountants;  in  addition  to  keeping  books,  the  student  is  taught  to 
make  comparative  statements,  analytical  statements,  schedules,  etc.,  according  to  the  principles  of  ac- 
countancy ;  he  is  taught  the  correct  method  of  keeping  accounts  with  property  purchased  for  sale,  prop- 
erty purchased  for  use  in  the  business,  insurance,  expense,  etc.;  he  learns  the  accounts  as  the  account- 
ant understands  them  and  applies  this  knowledge  in  the  bookkeeping  sets;  the  plan  avoids  unnecessary 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  student,  thus  giving  the  teacher  more  time  for  real  teaching  ;  the  cost  is 
very  reasonable  as  compared  with  other  texts.  There  are  many  other  good  features  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

No  matter  what  we  may  think  of  the  course,  that  does  not  convince  you  it  is  the  best.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  discuss  it  with  interested  school  managers  and  teachers ;  let  us  discuss  it  with  you. 


South- Western  Publishing  Company 
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Arthur  J.  Barnes 

Tlie  Barnes*  Method 

of  Teaching  Short- 
Iiantl  and  Typewrit- 
ing is  the  result  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  study  and 
experience  as  teach- 
ers, reporters  and 
authors. 

Sucii  sciiools  as  the 
Washington,  D.  C, 
Business  Higli 
School,  use  the 
Barnes'  Method. 

BENN  PITMAN 

AND 

GRAHAM 


Shorthand 
Teachers  Plan  a 
Forward  Step 


V/^11  want  results.  You  need  the  most 
»■  ^^  up-to-date  Methods  of  Teaching, 
as  well  as  a  standard  system  of  Shorthand. 
You  want  your  pupils  to  finish  the  course 
and  be  prepared  to  hold  good  positions. 


plete.      Not  an  es- 

Cl^lll-cp  sential  omitted.  Its  all 
'-'"*^*^  "business"  Sentences  in  the 
first  less(m,  and  business  letters  in  the  sec- 
ond and  each  succeedinglesson,  are  but  two 
of  the  many  features  of  this  popular  course 
that  so  simplifies  the  work  for  you,  and 
keeps  your  pupils  interested  and  enthusi- 
astic. 


Course,  to  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents  upon  request.  Ask 
for  catalog  of  Barnes'  Typewriting  In- 
structors, Dictation  Books.  Shorthand 
Readers,  Dictionary,  and  other  helps." 


The     ^^ 
Arthur  J, 


BARNES  ; 


Publish- 
ing Co. 


506  Howard  Bldg.  ';  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ARTHUR  J.  BARNES 
Court  Reporter  and  Teache 
MRS.  ARTHUR  J.  BARNES 

Teacher  and  Author  Te 


O.  H.  WHITE 

icher  and  Reporte 


BIND  YOUR 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 


BINDER 


"  Can't  you  furnish  me  a  binder  for  The  Business  Educator? 
Your  journal  is  too  good  to  be  disposed  of  after  reading,  and  if 
bound  the  volumes  would  become  very  valuable  as  the  years 
go  by." 

Words  like  the  above  have  been  coming  to  us  from  subscrib- 
ers for  a  good  many  years,  and  while  we  have  been  alert  in  our 
endeavors  to  tind  a  good  binder,  we  have  never  before  offered  to 
furnish  anything  of  the  kind  to  our  subscribers,  for  the  reason  that 
heretofore  we  have  never  found  a  binder  that  was  satisfactory  to 
us.  Now  we  think  we  have  it.  It  is  a  new  one  and  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  The  B.  E.  Binder  is  simple  in  construction  and 
operation,  requiring  but  a  few  seconds  to  insert  or  extract 
magazines.  No  punching  of  holes  is  necessary.  Just  a  slight 
slit  with  a  knife  where  the  journal  is  folded,  the  insertion  of  a 
metal  clip,  and  the  magazine  is  ready  to  be  dropped  into  place 
over  the  binding  rods,  which  are  swung  back  and.  with  a  slight 
movement  of  the  fingers,  securely  locked  in  the  solid  wood  back. 
There  is  no  chance  for  the  magazine  to  work  loose  or  uneven. 
This  binder  holds  more  than  a  dozen  journals  and  enables  sub- 
scribers to  bind  each  copy  as  issued.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  with  the 
name  of  the  journal  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover  and  on  the 
back.    It  will  last  indetinately  and  will  adorn  a  library  shelf. 


Better  order  one  now  whie  you  think  of  it  and  begin  sav 
your  journals.    Price,  $1.00  prepaid.    Address 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Zanerian  Penmanship  Association  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  1,2  and  3.  1914.  The  officers  and  ex- 
ecutive committee  are  as  follows  :  Pres.,  K.  G.  Laird,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Vice  President,  C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Sec'y- 
Treas.,  Miss  Ellen  E.  Kinsel,  Supr.  of  Writing,  Altoona,  Pa.;  Executive  Committee  :  E.  H.  Fearon,  Supr.  of  Writing,  Spokane,  Wash,;  IVIiss  Laura 
Jane  Breckenridge,  Perue,  Ind.;  R.  E.  Wiatt,  Prin.  of  the  Com'l  Uept..  Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

All  who  are  interested  in  penmanship  and  who  ate  following  it  professionally  ate  eligible  to  membership,  the  fee  for  which  is  50  cents  per  year. 
Any  one  desiring  to  join  should  remit  to  the  .Sec'y-Treas.,  Miss  Kinsel. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  now  arranging  a  program  upon  which  will  be  found  men  and  women  of  ability  and  experience  whtm  you  cannot 
well  afford  not  to  hear.  Everything  indicates  an  enthusiastic,  enjoyable  and  profitable  meeting  with  a  large  attendance.  The  program  in  detail  will 
be  given  at  a  later  date. 
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The  Winners 


Mr.  Wm.  N.  DeRosier 

a  student  of  the  Bristol, 
Connecticut,  High 
School,  who  won  the 
School  Shorthand 
Championship  of  Con- 
necticut. 


Miss  Marion  Peck 

a  student  of  the  Meri- 
den,  Connecticut,  High 
School,  who  won  second 
place  in  the  Connecticut 
School  Shorthand 
Championship   Contest. 


WRITERS  of  Gregg' Shorthand  won  first  and  second  places 
in  the  Connecticut  School  Championship  for  the  Monroe 
Medal,  February  14,  1914. 
The  winner  of  first  place,  Mr.  William  N.  DeRosier,  of  the 
Bristol  High  School,  transcribed  the  120-word  test  with  a  net 
of  117  words— 97.8%  perfect.  Of  the  28  contestants  he  was  the 
only  one  to  qualify  on  this  test.  When  it  is  considered  that  Mr. 
DeRosier  has  not  yet  completed  his  shorthand  course,  having 
finished  but  three-quarters  of  it,  and  that  he  carried  with  his  short- 
hand the  other  studies  of  the  high  school  course,  his  record  is  all 
the  mora  significant. 

Miss  Marion  Peck,  of  the  Meriden  High  School,  won  second 
place  with  a  net  speed  of  108  words  a  minute  on  the  110  dictation— 
98.18%. 

The  two  Gregg  writers  mentioned  were  the  only  writers  from 
high  schools  qualifying  in  any  of  the  tests  above  80  words  a  minute. 

There  were  40  entrants  in  the  contest,  of  which  number  28  com- 
peted, and  ;i9  qualified.  Writers  of  both  the  Isaac  Pitman  and 
Munson  systems  competed.  Mr.  DeRosier  exceeded  by  10  words 
a  minute  the  net  speed  of  the  winner  of  third  place,  an  Isaac  Pit- 
man writer  of  thirteen  months'  continuous  instruction. 

This  is  the  third  time  in  succession  the  School  Championship 
of  Connecticut  has  been  won  by  a  writer  of  Gregg  Shorhand. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

writers  thus  give  another  clean-cut,  convincing  demonstration  of 
their  superior  ability,  and  the  simplicity,  legibility  and  speed  of 
the  system  in  the  hands  of  high  school  students. 

The  contest,  which  is  held  by  the  Connecticut  Business  Educa- 
tors' Association,  is  open  to  both  public  and  private  school  stu- 
dents. The  first  contest,  191',  was  won  by  Miss  Ellen  McCarthy,  a 
student  of  the  first  (trial)  class  in  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  Meriden 
High  School— which  was  the  first  important  high  school  in  the 
state  to  adopt  the  system.  She  was  the  only  Gregg  writer  in  the 
contest,  and  transcribed  the  80-word  test  with  only  three  errors. 
In  1913  the  contest  was  again  won  by  a  Gregg  writer— Miss  Math- 
ilda Bedigie,  a  student  of  the  Meriden  High  School,  who  tran- 
scribed the  100-word  test  with  only  three  errors. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  continuous  success  of 
Gregg  writers  in  these  contests  are  irresistible :  When  Gregg 
Shorthand  is  put  in  direct  competition  with  the  old-time  systems, 
the  results — in  point  of  ease  of  learning,  speed,  accuracy -are  al- 
ways in  its  favor. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  for  your  students  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages that  Gregg  Shorthand  gives  the  students  of  these  high 
schools  ?    Let  us  help  you  start  that  Gregg  class  now. 

The   Gregg  Publishing  Company 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 
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ISAAC  PITMAN'S 


SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT  IN 


New  York  High  Schools 
Columbia  University 


New  York  University 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


A  special  commHiee  appointed  in  1913  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  to  report  on  con- 
ditions respecting  shorthand  in  the  high  schools,  say  in  their  extended  finding  : 

"  A  uniform  system  of  Shorthand  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils." 

"  The  Isaac  Pitman  System  should  be  retained  as  the  uniform  system  for  the  high 
schools." 

"The  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  giving  eminent  satisfaction,  and  the  practical  results 
are  excellent." 

"  We  believe  that  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  is  the  best  system.  In  our  judgment  it 
has  the  best  text  books.  It  has  the  widest  range  of  literature  engraved  in  short- 
hand for  reading  practice." 


Send  for  "Which  System  is  the  Best  "  and  copy  of  "  Pitman' s\Shorthand  Weekly." 


JJ^'Write  for  Particulars  of  a  Free  Mail  Course  for  Teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  45th  Street,    NEW  YORK 


THREE  TIMES  AS  MANY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Were  won  by  BALANCED  HAND  TYPISTS   as  by  the  writers 
of  all  other  systems  combined. 

Balanced  hand  typists  get  the  right  start  in  the  early  les- 
sons by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  Eigh- 
teen championships  were  won  in  lOKi  by  typists  who  learned 
touch  typewriting  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the 
center. 

"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting" 

By  CHAS.  E.   SMITH 
is  the  leading  exponent  of  the  Balanced  Hand  Methods. 

The  following  opinion  from  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen,  the 
World's  Champion  Typist,  tells  why  "A  Practical  Course"  is 
the  best  text-book  for  those  who  wish  to  become  expert  typists. 

"  Touch  Typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired 
by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  It  is  the 
natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard,  and  prevents  the 
beginner  from  being  Inaccurate.  1  recommend  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Smith's  'Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting'  as  the 
best  Typewriting  Text- Book  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
rapid,  accurate  touch  typists  "—Margaret  B.  Owen.  World's 
Champion  Typist. 

•ELEVENTH  REVISED  EDITION 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50c  ;  Cloth,  75c.     Teachers' Examination 

Copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c  respectively. 

Mention  School. 

Adopted  by  the  New  York,  and  Boston  High  Schools. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Just  Published 


Practice  Letters  for 
Beginners  in  Shorthand 

The  need  of  a  book  which  should  present  dictation«matters 
in  the  form  of  letters  beginning  with  the  first  principles  and 
developing  in  harmony  with  the  text  books  has  long  been  felt 
by  practical  teachers.  It  is  believed  that  this  work  meets  this 
need  in  i  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  simple  sentences 
illustrating  the  first  few  lessons  relating  to  consonants,  long 
and  short  vowels  and  grammalogs  are  arranged  in  letter  form. 
These  will  be  found  not  only  instructive,  but  interesting  to 
the  beginner. 

"I  am  using-  'Practice  Letters  (or  Beginners  in  Shortband'  in  my 
class  work,  and  am  very  much  satisfied  with  the  results.  Such  a  book 
as  this  has  long  been  needed.  It  makes  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive homework,  as  well  as  good  material  for  class  drill.  The  book  is 
interesting  from  beginning  to  end;  consisting  of  short,  snappy,  in- 
structive business  letters.  I  have  been  more  successful  in  maintain- 
ing the  intere.st  of  my  scholars  through  the  use  of  this  dictator  than  I 
have  with  any  other  auxiliary  book  I  have  in  my  possession.  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  any  fellow  teacher,  and  suggest  that 
every  shorthand  student  should  possess  a  copy  for  home  work,  for  it 
will  be  the  means  of  increasing  their  shorthand  vocabulary,  as  well 
as  supplying  them  with  zeal  anjl  inspiration  for  high  ideals  in  the  art 
of  shorthand  writing."  — D.  H  Chestnut.  Commercial  High  School. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

64  pages:  price,  35c. 


ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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NUMBER    IX 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colambas.  O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zaner, 
E.  W.  Bloser, 

EP    &    Hl.n>-ER 


Za 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  Ausrust) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  81.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30  cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  36 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  tw'elve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  Thisetiition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professfonal  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscripticm  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchasefl  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, notalone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
principals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religions  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

"' Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


ST.  LOUIS  PENMANSHIP  SUPERVISORS'  MEETING,  MAY  4,  5  AND  6,  1914 


For  the  first  time  Supervisors  of 
Writing  in  the  public  schools  are  to 
hold  an  exclusive  Penmanship  Su- 
pervisors' convention  in  St.  Louis, 
May  4,  5  and  6,  1914,  as  announced  in 
the  March  and  April  numbers  of  The 
Business  Educator.  Further  infor- 
mation concerning  which  can  be  se- 
cured by  addressing  Pres.  J.  H. 
Bachtenkircher,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Lafayette,  Ind.,  Chairman  Exec- 
utive Committee,  H.  C.  Walker,  Su- 
pervisor of  Writing,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
or  Sec.  G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Supervis- 
or of  Writing,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Heretofore  Business  College  peo- 
ple and  Supervisors  both  attended 
Penmanship  Associations,  frequent- 
ly— the  Supervisors  felt  that  there 
was  not  enough  of  the  public  school 
phase  of  Penmanship  on  the  pro- 
grams to  warrant  their  attendance  at 
these  combined  meetings.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  National  Association  of 
Penmanship  Supervisors  was  promot- 
ed in  Chicago  last  holiday  week,  the 


first  meeting  of  which  is  to  be  held  as 
above  stated  in  St.  Louis.  At  this 
convention  the  Normal  School  phase, 
the  high  school  phase,  the  grammar 
phase,  and  primary  phase  of  writing 
will  all  be  considered. 

Furthermore,  half  the  time  will  be 
spent  in  observing  the  work  in  these 
various  departments  in  the  St.  Louis 
schools  where  a  goodly  number  of 
Supervisors  -^nd  expert  teachers  of 
writing  are  e.  -loyed  in  the  grades, 
in  the  high  sci  ols  and  in  the  teach- 
ers' college.  This  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  supervisors  to  get  to- 
gether exclusively.  We  hope  for  and 
predict  a  large  turn-out,  and  a  profit- 
able and  enjoyable  meeting. 

Supervisor  Walker  is  not  only  a 
successful  supervisor  of  writing  but 
a  whole-souled  fellow  as  well  and  you 
may  depend  upon  him  doing  the  host 
act  in  a  true  hospitable  manner  as  he 
has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri,  where  they 
"show"  people. 


DENNIS 

We  present  in  this  number  of  The 
Business  Educator  an  exceptional- 
ly interesting  and  well-written  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Individuality  in  Orna- 
mental Penmanship,"  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dennis,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
we  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  all 
artists  in  the  penmanship  line,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions that  has  appeared  for  some 
time.  Get  your  obliq'aes  in  shape  to 
startle  The  Business  Educator  la- 
ter on  with  some  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful penmanship  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Dennis  gives  the  cue  as  to 
what  is  necessary  to  achieve  merited 
distinction. 


"Mr.  No  Name" 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  we  announced  the 
first  and  second  winners  in  the  "Who 
Can  Write  Nearest  Like  Madarasz" 
contest.  We  were  unable  to  give  the 
name  of  the  winner  of  the  third  be- 
cause at  that  time  we  did  not  know 
it,  but  since  then  we  have  learned 
that  Mr.  W.  C.  Brownfield,  of  the 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  ITni- 
versity  was  the  man  who  penned  the 
exceptionally  fine  specimen  sub- 
mitted. We  wish  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Brownfield  upon  the  mastery  shown 
in  the  specimen, 
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Yoa  are  cordially  Invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
snt-h  qnestions  as  yon  desire.  The  BrsisEss  Ki>r- 
CATOR  will  act  as  a  Clearing  Honse  for  Penmanship 
Questions  and  Anewcre. 

The  eplrlt  of  helpfnlnesB  to  and  consideration  ot 
others  IB  always  productive  of  Rood  results,  tlbcr- 
allty  In  tills  particular  enconrapcs  It  In  others  and 
bnncH  answers  to  our  own  questions. 

Help  to  make  this  department  bo  valuable  that  It 
will  become  the  recognized  authority  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 
question. 

Qnestlo 


To  what  extent  are  mechanical  aids  to  correct 
pen  holding  desirable  ?  Describe  or  name  a 
few  ol  the  simplest  and  best. 

Referred  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Supr. 
of  Writing,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Mechanical  aids  in  correcting  evils  in  penholil- 
iiig  have  their  place  in  teaching  writing.  The 
use  of  a  mechanical  device  is  only  a  "short  cut" 
to  save  time  and  energy.  I  employ  several 
methods,  but  only  in  extreme  cases.  A  tloss 
spool  will  aid  in  keeping  the  third  and  fourtli 
fingers  from  doubling  under  the  hand  too  far. 
Just  curl  the  little  finger  around  the  spool  in 
the  groove.  A  string  or  rubber  may  hold  it  to 
the  finger.  Pinching  the  Pen.  This  is  a 
very  common  disorder  with  the  learner.  A 
small  rubber  band  passed  around  the  first  finger 


at  the  large  joint  and  also  around  the  holder 
will  break  up  this  habit.  (See  illustration.)  Al- 
so have  children  write  with  the  "forefinger" 
raised  from  the  holder.  This  is  the  best  methotl 
or  device  I  have  ever  used  to  relieve  the  tension 
and  aiding  in  penholding  and  movement. 
Another  mechanical  aid  is  the  use  of  the 
"hobble"  as  I  call  it.  Pass  a  small  pencil  or 
"skewer"  stick  under  the  palm  of  the  hand 
letting  end  next  to  the  paper  protruile  about 
one  inch.  Pass  a  long,  slim  rubber  band  over 
each  end  of  the  pencil  and  over  the  back  of  the 
hand  to  keep  the  pencil  in  plac;e.  The  rubber 
must  not  be  too  short  or  it  will  pick.  With  this 
"hobble,"  when  the  hand  is  turned  on  the  side 
the  pen  is  lifted  off  the  paper.  (See  illustra- 
tion.) I  do  not  use  this  except  in  extreme  cases. 
One  of  the  best  methods  I  have  ever  em- 
ployed, especially  in  the  lower  grades 
is  as  follows.  I  have  had  a  rubber  stamp 
made  showing  the  correct  position  of  arm, 
hand,  etc.  I  tell  the  boys  and  girls  that 
I  will  give  this  picture  or  card  whenever  they 
can  hold  the  pen  correctly.  I  also  say,  this 
little  "picture  card"  is  not  a  "gift  or  prize"  for 
right  doing.  I  simply  say  Ithat  when  I  see  this 
card  on  a  desk  I  need  not  stop  there.  That  pu- 
pil nee<is  no  help.  So  I  find  some  seat  where 
there  is  no  card  and  help  that  pupil.  These 
cards  are  put  out  during  all  writing.  If  a  teach- 
er is  having  a  spelling  lesson  and  catches  a 
hand  out  of  position  the  card  is  placed  upon  the 


Bubberbandto  fceep  first  finger  from  doubling 
up  and  to  keep  thumb  back  of  index  finger. 


Hobbles  for  the  helpless  to  keep  hand  from 
falling  over  on  the  side. 

teacher's  desk  and  must  be  redeemed.  These 
cards  bring  out  the  application  of  "gray  matter" 
and  are  highly  prized. 

Hastily, 
J.  H.  Bachtenkircher. 


Wherein  does  teaching  penmanship  in  a  nor- 
mal school  diflfer  from  that  in  a  business  college 
or  in  the  grades  of  public  schools? 

Referred  to  C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass. 


There  are  at  least  two  important 
things  to  be  accomplished  in  teach- 
ing penmanship  in  normal  schools. 
First,  the  students  must  be  trained 
to  write  well  themselves  on  the  black- 
board and  on  paper.  Second,  they 
must  have,  when  they  graduate,  a 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  teach- 
ing penmanship  in  '  the  different 
grades.  In  other  words,  they  must 
have  the  practical  side  of  the  subject, 
which  is  the  ability  to  write  well  in 
order  that  they  may  teach  by  ex 
ample;  also  they  must  have  theory  of 
(  Conli?iued  on  page  17.) 


Question:  Are  head  and  base  lines  as  necessary  in  blackboard 
writing  in  the  upper  grades  as  in  the  lower? 

Answer:  The  purpose  of  ruled  lines  in  presenting  writing  from 
the  blackboard  is  to  show  definitely  the  height  and  proportion  of  ex- 
ercises, letters,  or  words  as  compared  to  the  full  space  between  ruled 
lines  upon  paper.  Head  and  baseBlines  should  be  used  in  any  grade 
when  they  will  assist  in  making  clear  a  special  point  in  the  lesson. 
The  correct  impression  of  proportion  and  size  of  writing  should  always 
be  given  during  formal  instruction. 

In  the  upper  grades,  short,  suggestive  ruling  at  the  beginning  of 
the  line  of  copy  will  adequately  convey  the  size  of  work  intended  for 
study  and  practice.  A  brief  head  line  and  a  complete  or  partiallbase 
line  should  be  used  at  times  in  the  upper  third  and  the  fourth  grades, 
the  base  line  serving  to  illustrate  the  crossing  of  lower  loops  and  the 
resting  points  of  letters.  The  teacher  should,  as  a  rule,  draw  entire 
head  and  base  lines  upon  which  to  demonstrate  the  various  steps  of  the 
writing  lesson  in  the  first,  second  and  lower  third  grades. 

All  ruled  lines  should  be  lighter  than  the  copy  placed  upon  the 
board.  Keep  the  head  and  base  lines  in'  the  background  yet  plain  or 
distinct  enough  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  class  room. 

In  pupils' practice  at  the  board  for  purpose  ot  improving  the  writ- 
ing done  later  at  the  seat,  or  in  connection  with  desk  writing,  head  and 
base  lines  should  be  used  in  the  primary  grades.  For  this  work  it  is 
well  to  have  at  least  four  light  lines  permanently  and  carefully  rule<l 
two  inches  apart  on  the  lower  section  of  the  board  at  a  convenient 
height  for  pupils.  During  occasional  board  practice  on  letters,  words, 
or  figures  in  the  intermediate  land  gramrrar  grades,  a  faint  base  line 
drawn  by  the  pupil  can  profitably  be  used  to  write  upon,  and  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

T.  C.  Sawyier. 
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Business 
Penmanship 

T.  COURTNEY, 

Penmanship  Teacher  ii 

Academy  of  Idaho. 

Pocatello.  Idaho. 

Send  self  artdresseil  staniDei 
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1  to  Mr.  Co 


F/\sf»res— The  prime  reciuisite  of  Rood  tigures  is  ahsolute  Icnihilitj:  Good  tigures  are  even  more  necessary  than  pood  wrifine.and  every 
yoiinp;  person  should  see  to  itthathe  is  able  to  make  good  legible  figures  under  all  condition.  Therefore  you  should  give  the  following  figure 
copies  m  ire  than  usual  consideration.    Practice  each  one  of  them  until  you  can  write  it  rapidly  and  well. 

Xn.  /OO— Draw  carefully  and  slowly  two  large  figure  I's.  Then  retrace  with  arm  movement  each  one  six  or  eight  times.  Then  write  the  small 
figures  two  lines  in  each  space.    Straight  lines.    Stop  before  raisii  g  pen.    Speed  on  all  fieurfsthc  uld  be  irom  75  lo  100  a  minute. 

A'o.  70/— The  large  figures  at  beginning  of  each  line  should  be  dran-a  slowly— not  written.  The  object  being  to  accustom  the  hand  to  travel  in 
the  proper  path.  Then  these  should  be  retraced  with  a  rapirf  arm  motion.  Start  2  with  a  dot.  No  loop  at  bottom.  The  point  of  angle  at  bottom  rest- 
ing (ui  baseline.    (Jo  along  rapidly. 

A'o.  /02— Begin  3  like  2  with  dot.    .\im  for|loop  in  middle.    Throw  ending  stroke  well  ahead  toward  the  left. 

A'o.  /0.7— The  cross  stroke  should  be  horizontal  and  extend  well  through  the  right  side  of  figure.    Two  down  strokes  parallel. 

A'o.  lO^Z-Body  of  5  is  shaped  very  much  like  a  sickle.  The  blade  of  this  sickle  is  [rather  more  curved  than  usual  and  the  handle  is  short.  Finish 
the  figure  by  joining  a  straight,  horizontal  stroke  to  the  handle  of  your  sickle.  Remember,  I  said  to  join  this  stroke  to  top  of  figure,  so  see  that 
you  do  join  it  (m  every  figure.    Make  your  figures  small. 

Xo.  105-The  figure[H  extends  higher  than  other  figures.  Start  with  a  straight  line  and  end  the  small  oval  at  bottom,  downward,  not  across.  The 
common  fault  with  all  beginners  is  to  make  figures  too  large.    Be  on  your  guard  against  this  fault. 

//    /    /    /    /    //    /////////////////    ////    ///    /     ////////// 
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A'o.  70fl— start  with  a  s/2or<-I  said  short— down  stroke;  then  a  horizontal  compound  curve,  top  of  curve  coming  up  as  high  as  your  beginning 
stroke;  then  finish  with  a  straight  down  stroke.  This  ending  stroke  may  rest  on  base  line,  or  it  may  extend  below.  Do  not  raise  pen  while  arm  is  in 
motion. 

.Vo.  Z07— Start  downward  with  the  compound  curve  as  shown  by  the  arrow.    Close  the  figure  at  top. 

A'o.  /W»— This  figure  has  a  top  like  letter  "a."  It  is  pointed,  not  rounded;  close  it.  The  9  like  the  7  may  end  either  on  the  base  line  or  a 
trifie  below.    Come  to  full  stop  before  raising  pen.  * 

A'o.  iO.'>-You  will  notice,  if  you  look  closely,  that  in  each  case  the  top  of  this  figure  is  formed  by  bringing  the  stroke  over  and  retracing  the  start- 
ing stroke  slightly,  thus  giving  the  figure  a  well  rounded  appearance. 

A'o.  1 10  and  111— In  these  lines  we  have  complete  sets  of  figures,  as  well  as  several  other  characters  commonly  used.  Practice  them  carefully  and 
do  not  leave  them  for  other  copies  until  you  master  them.  Much  of  your  success  will  depend  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  you  master  each  copy. 
Many  students  make  the  mistake  of  practicing  the  copies  that  are  easy  for  them  and  neglecting  those  that  are  difficult,  thus  reversing  the  correct  way 
of  practicing. 

A'o.  /i2— Position  1  .Shoulders  erect.  Feet  fiat  on  floor.  Hand  turned  toward  you.  so  that  wrist  doesn't  touch.  Hand  gliding  lightlj-^,  lightl\ 
Reverse  oval  space  high.    Count:  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight.    Roll  along  !    RollalongI 

A'o.  Z /.?— Start  at  X  downward  and  toward  the  left  as  the  arrow  points.    Finish  with  oval  over  middle  of  it.    Lively,  now  I   Make  your  pen  "sing." 

AJo.  //t(— Sections  of  push-and-pull  exercise  and  traced  ovals  separately.  Let  your  arm  (so— don't  try  to  hold  it  back.  Absolute  freedom  of  move- 
ment is  necessary. 

JVo. /i  5— (jet  a  starting  loop  quite  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  small  o.  Well  rounded  top.  Note  space  at  x.  End  below  base  line.  Dash  them 
off  rapidly,  yet  deliberately. 

A'o.  116— In  writing  words  see  that  you  do  not  place  first  small  letters  too  far  from  capital.    Note  space  between  letters.    Round  tops  of  n. 
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A'o    // 7— Notice  dot  at  top  of  letter. 

No.  //.V— Write  a  page  of  these  words,  and  then  if  you  haven't  improved  write  several  more  pages.    Use  yoar  head  as  well  as  your  arm.    Think 
as  you  write. 

No.  / /.9— First  part  roiJ«defflike;n.    Make  loop  with  pure  arm  movement,  and  notice  width  and  length  very  closely. 

No.  720-Write  the  word  without  raising  pen.    In  abbreviated  loops  like  ending  g,  come  to  full  stop  before  raising  pen,  as  that  makes  a  much 
better  letter  than  a  Hying  stroke. 

No    /2/  — First  part  rounded.    End  by  first  retracing.    Students  often  find  the  endings  of  v.  w  and  b  very  difficult.    Be  very  particular  with  these 
endings.    But  remember  th.it  this  is  writing  and  not  drawing,  so  do  the  work  with  the  arm  and  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed. 

No.  /.'i2— Join  them,  increasing  the  speed. 

No.  723— Write  the  word  with  a  gliding  arm  motion.    Gettheswing. 

No.  12^—Top  ofj  same  height  as  i.    Do  not  get  it  too  high— a  common  fault.    Try  for  a  nice  smooth  symmetrical  loop,  not  too  long. 

No.  /2.5— Glide  along  rapidly,  but  apply  your  will  power  to  keep  your  arm  under  control.    Careless  practice  is  worse  than  none.    Sli 
work  isn't  practical.    "Ginger  up." 

No.  /2«— First  part  of  p  at  least  twice  as  high  as  minimum  small  letters.    Up  stroke  of  loop  crosses  higher  than  in  y  and  g,  thus  bringing  second 
part  up  close  to  first  part. 

No.  /27— All  letters  same  distance  apart.    Distinct  turn  between  n  and  m.    Lock  at  the  copy  and  try,  try  hard,  to  make  your  work  look  like  it. 

No.  I2S-TOP  of  this  letter  like  a.  Up  stroke  of  loop  touches  down  stroke  just  at  base  line.   This.is  a  difficult  letter  and  will  require  careful  practice. 

No.  /29-Write  the  word  carefully  but'not  slowly.    Write  from  16  to  20  words  a  minute. 

No  130— Virst  a  reverse  oval  and  then  a  direc  t  oval  touching  it.    Koll  along  with  a  light,  springy  movement. 

No.  /.?J -Well-formed  starting  loop.     Round  it  well  on  top,  so  that  vou  get  considerable  space  at -v.    Second  part  is  like  first  part  inverted.    Get- 
ting the  two  parts  to  touch  is  a  good  test  of  yi^ur  movement.    Count  rapidly  1-2,  3-4  on  each  letter. 

No.  /.va— Determination  and  hard  work  will  make  you  a  good  writer,  providing,  always,  that  you  use  a  free  arm  movement  and  keep  the  right 
position.    So,  study  form  and  then  swing  off  with  a  lively  motion. 

A'O.  y.Va -Before  beginning  each  lesson  spend  a  few  minutes  on  oval  exercises.    Brace  up!    Limber  up!    Roll  along! 

Top  of  Y  is  like  1".     Note  space  at  x.    Do  not  get  loop  below  the  line  too  long  or  too  wide.    Make  them  rapidly- 

No.  / 3 /—Write  a  page  or  two  of  this  word.    A  correct  mental  picture  of  what  you  want  to  do,  must  precede  the  act  of  doing,    (jet  that?    Read  il 
again, 
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Roll  of  Honor 

I  have  received  a  great  many  tine  specimens 
of  business  writing:  for  criticism  since  my  les- 
sons were  begun  and  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  me  to  note  the  uniform  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  sent  me  for  criticism. 

It  is  rather  dilticult  to  arrange  the  names  in 
the  order  of  merit,  for  in  the  first  five  the  pro- 
duct is  almost  above  criticism. 

1.  Robert  V^iergever,  Wadena,  Minn.;  2.  D, 
B.  Jones,  Florence  Sta.,  Ky.;  3.    A.J.Becker. 


Chattanooe:a,  Tenn.;  4.  A.  R.  Reelhorn,  Holy- 
oke,  Colo.;  5.  P.  W.  Forthun.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  6.  D.  K.  Tatem,  Trenton.  Tenn.;  7. 
C.  W.  Wells.  Funxsatawney.  Pa.;  8.  B.  M. 
Lomeland,  Kgersund.  Norway;  9.  Lexie  S' 
Holloway,  Chico.  Tex.;  10,  O.  S.  Price,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Very  nice  work  has  been  received  from  the 
following:  G.  A.  Gojean.  Massillon,  (J.;  E.  H. 
White.  Argenta.  Ark.:  Sr.  M.  Regina  Clare, 
St.  Catherine's  Convent.  Pelham.  N.  Y;  Ray 
Miller,     Nelson,    Nebr.:    Jesse     J.    Douglass. 


Stephenville,     Tex.;     Marcellus     Dudley,    So. 

(jitfoad.  Mo. 

Many  others  have  sent  in  very  meritorious 
work,  but  space  forbids  of  mentioning  them  by 
name.  Mr.  Dudley  sent  me  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive movement  designs  that  has  come  to  my 
notice. 

All  of  the  young  people  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned,  together  with  many  others  that  I 
did  not  mention,  but  who  have  sent  specimens, 
show  earnest,  intelligent  and  conscientious 
effort  and  they  deserve  success  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent.   This  is  written  on  March  28,  1914. 

T.  Courtney. 
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Questions  and  Answers  Continued 
from  page  10. 

the  subject  in  order  to  know  how  to 
teach  to  get  reasonably  good  results 
from  their  own  pupils.  Normal 
school  students  must  know  how  to 
plan  logically  penmanship  lessons 
suited  to  the  different  grades  and  to 
the  different  ages  and  stages  of  de- 
velopment of  pupils. 

In  business  Colleges  and  in  the 
grades  the  training  in  penmanship  is 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  having  pu- 
pils write  well  only,  while  in  normal 
schools,  students  must  know  how  to 
teach  as  well  as  how  to  write.  Busi- 
ness college  methods  of  teaching 
penmanship  can  be  used  in  teaching 
in  normal  schools  and  particularly  in 
the  grammar  grades;  but  business 
college  results  cannot  be  secured  in 
normal  schools  or  the  grades  simply 
because  that  the  amount  of  time  can- 
not be  put  on  the  subject  in  normal 
schools  and  in  the  grades  which  is 
possible  to  put  on  it  in  business  col- 
leges. 

A  normal  school  student  must 
know  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach 
and  be  able  to  do  well  what  she  tries 
to  teach.  C.  E.  Doner. 

What  should  be  the  size  of  tigures  as  compar- 
ed with  small  letters?  Why  are  6,  7  and  9  long- 
er than  other  Sgures ? 

Referred  to  to  I.  S.  Light,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, Hartford,  Conn. 

For  practical  purposes,  figures  should  be 
made  as  high  as  the  the  minimum  letters. 

The  tops  of  7  and  0  and  the  base  of  6  require 
a  longer  stem.  These  figures,  as  well  as  the 
others  must  be  well  balanced  or  proportioned. 


Whether  there  is  any   histfiry  connected  ftilh 
these  figures  that   accounts    for    difference    in 
length,  i  do  not  know.    If  so,  I  would  be  very 
grateful  to  someone  for  same. 
Sincerely, 

Irwin  s.  Lioht. 


Habits  which  Bachtenkircher's  Rubber  and 
Hobble  are  intended  to  mitigate  or  cure. 


Would  you  do  as  much  counting  in  teaching 
7th  and  8th  grades  as  you  would  in  lower 
grades,  or  would  you  let  them  individualize 
their  work  ? 


Form  is(|Uickly  taught.  05  per  cent,  of  peo- 
ple do  not  write  so  much  but  that  they  could 
and  do  do  it  with  their  fingers. 

Why  waste  time  teaching  movement? 

SUPT. 

Who'll  answer  it.    (Editor.) 

What  are  some  of  the  main  uses  and  abuses  of 
giving  or  selling  awards,  prizes,  badges,  certifi- 
cates, etc,,  to  children  for  position,  movement, 
excellence,  etc.,  in  writing?  By  whom  should 
the  awards  be  made?  Should  the  child  pay  for 
them? 

Referred  to  Mr.  Hy.  C.  Walker,  Director  of 
Writing,  St.  Louis. 

I  use  two  award  certificates  —  a 
sinall  one  and  a  large  one.  In  issu- 
ing certificates  I  have  in  mind  a 
means  for  measuring  progress  rath- 
er than  rewarding  the  pupils. 

A  certain  room  or  teacher  had  ten 
orfifteen  certificates  last  term, we  will 
say,  and  this  term  has  twenty-five  or 
thirty;  the  certificates  indicate  the 
growth. 

Our  certificate  plan  is  used  suc- 
cessfully in  all  our  schools  and  it 
has  given  great  impetus  to  the  writ- 
ing. Yours  sincerely, 

H.  C.  Walker, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  unique  specimen  of  penmanship  from  E.  B.  Blanton,  prcpr.  Dixie  Bus.  College,  Live  Oak,  Kla. 


Business  capitals  by 


Kearney.   Nebr.,    Normal. 
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THE  SUPERVISOR 

NUMBER   FOUR 

Enthusiasm  and  Sympathy 

Enthusiasm  knows  no  toil  or  drud- 
gery. It  is  the  essence  of  interest 
ting-ed  with  zeal,  and  therefore  de- 
lights in  doing  that  which  others  call 
work. 

Enthusiasm  is  near-religion,  for  it 
usually  means  the  enlisting  of  one's 
energies  in  the  cause  or  work  that 
needs  improvement,  and  in  which  the 
enthusiastic  one  possesses  special 
ability  or  talent. 

Enthusiasm  makes  work  interest- 
ing and  pleasurable,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, profitable  as  well,  for  enthu- 
siastic people  are  as  a  rule  prosper- 
ous. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  human  element 
that  touches  elbows  with  fellow 
workers  and,  like  a  live  electric  wire, 
its  volts  of  pulse  beats  are  transmit- 
ted to  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  battery. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  asset  no  super- 
visor can  afford  to  do  business  with- 
out. It  is  the  "warming  impulse" 
that  binds  a  teaching  force  together 
and  creates  interest  where  luke 
warmness  stagnates  progress. 

Enthusiasm  is  essential  to  leader- 
ship and  no  one  has  a  moral  right  to 
a  supervisorship  who  lacks  the  pow- 
er of  encouragement  and  inspiration. 

Enthusiasm  is  not  necessarily  bois- 
terous. It  may  be  very  quiet  but 
verypotetit.  It  may  be  magnetic,  in- 
tellectual, spiritual,  or  social,  and  it 
may  be  equally  excellent  in  different 
personalities. 

Enthusiasm  may  be  very  modest. 
We  have  known  it  to  be  so  diflfident 
and  evasive  as  to  always  be  speaking 
of  the  excellence  in  the  work  of  oth- 
ers, of  the  beauty  in  the  art  itself,  or 
of  the  value  of  excellence. 

Sympathy,  although  generally  dis- 
associated with  enthusiasm,  may  be 
akin  to  it  as  indicated  in  the  para- 
graph preceding  this.  In  this  case 
the  two  terms  are  complementary — 
the  one  adding  to  or  perfecting  the 
other;  both  joining  to  do  a  service 
neither  could  do  so  well  alone. 

Sympathy  binds  people  together  no 
less   strangly  and   strongly  than  en- 


thusiasm. Sympathy  is  less  demon- 
strative than  enthusiasm,  but  more 
sincere  and  sensitive. 

Sympathy  overcomes  obstacles  en- 
thusiasm alone  could  not  remove.  It 
lubricates  resistance  and  wins  hearts 
that  heads  could  not  budge  or  hands 
inspire. 

.Sympathy  warms  before  it  instructs 
or  warns  and  thereby  engenders  con- 
fidence and  fellowship;  two  essen- 
tials to  success  in  any  handcraft  and 
human  endeavor. 

Sympathy  tells  the  teacher  in  some- 
thing more  delicate  than  words  that 
the  supervisor  is  a  help  and  an  in- 
fluence and  that  she  comes  to  sug- 
gest rather  than  criticise. 

Sympathy  helps  the  supervisor  to 
feel  rather  than  see  the  teacher's 
trials  and  struggles  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  to  discover  successful 
means  foreach  teacher's  needs. 

Sympathy  is  a  soul  quality  born  of 
trial  and  toil;  it  knows  from  experi- 
ence the  needs  of  th^  earnest  and  the 
faithful,  and  it  therefore  quickly  and 
qaietly  diagnosis  the  symptoms  and 
as  magically  prescribes  and  admin- 
isters the  remedy. 

Enthusiasm  and  sympathy  are  twin 
brother  and  sister,  bound  by  ties  of 
inheritance  achieving  most  when 
working  together  in  harmony,  each 
aiding  the  other  in  that  which  each 
most  lacks,  both  being  the  stronger 
for  the  other. 

Sympathy  and  enthusiasm  are  the 
forces  which  arouse  without  oppos- 
ing; they  enlist  cooperation  and 
friendliness,  making  teachers  glad 
when  supervisors'  days  come. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

The  report  on  the  cost  of  living  re- 
cently issued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  rather  hard  on  our  northern 
neighbor,  Canada.  While  it  shows 
that  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  world-wide,  the  figures  make  it 
greatest  in  Canada.  Since  1900,  the 
advance  in  the  countries  mentioned 
below  has  been  as  follows  :  Great 
Britan  and  France  each  15  per  cent., 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  each  16 
per  cent.,  Italy  20  per  cent.,  Germany 
30  per  cent.,  Belgium  32  per  cent., 
Austria-Hungary  35  per  cent..  United 
States  42  per  cent.,  and  Canada  51 
per  cent.  Why  it  should  be  higher  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States 
would  require  investigation  to  ex- 
plain. Canada  is  an  agricultural 
country,  and  we  should  naturally 
suppose  that  the  increase  there 
would  be  much  less  than  in  Great 
Britain.  The  report  will  no  doubt 
check  immigration  to  Canada  for  a 
time,  for  few  would  think  of  going 
there  to  look  for  work  or  to  make  a 
new  home  in  the  face  of  such  facts. 

Will  this  advance  in  cost  of  food 
continue  until    starvation  threatens 


and  compels  more  people  to  become 
producers?  If  it  should  continue  for 
another  period  of  fourteen  years  as 
it  has  during  the  past  fourteen,  how 
many  could  afford  to  buy  food?  Un- 
doubtedly the  problem  will  be  solved, 
but  how  severe  will  the  lesson  have 
to  be  before  the  solution  is  worked 
out  and  applied  ? 

Commercial  Education  is  helping 
greatly  in  the  solution.  Correctly 
applied,  it  eliminates  guess  work  and 
puts  the  facts  squarely  before  our 
eyes  which  point  the  way  out.  If  it 
should  be  found  that  it  requires  one 
hundred  producers  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  five  hundred  non-produc- 
ers at  reasonable  prices  for  food,  how 
many  producers  will  it  require  to 
maintain  fifty  or  one  hundred  million 
people  ?  Some  vigorous  thinking  will 
be  required  to  reach  the  solution,  and 
then  firm  action,  probably  on  the 
part  of  the  different  governments,  in 
applying  the  solution.  But  whatever 
may  be  done  it  is  not  likely  that 
prices  will  soon  be  as  low  as  they 
once  were.  And  it  may  not  be  desir- 
able that  they  should  be.  To  struggle 
seems  necessary  for  growth,  and  lux- 
urious ease  brings  decay. 
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A  LACK  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  NEW 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  HIGH 

SCHOOL  WORK 

rnder  the  above  title  in  the  March 
number  of  the  West  Virginia  Educa- 
tor, Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Supt.  H.  B. 
Work  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  contrib- 
utes the  valuable  article  from  which 
we  quote  the  following: 

A  superintentient  in  tiuest  of  teachers  is  some- 
times surprised  at  the  diificulties  experienced 
in  securing  suitable  persons  for  certain  posi- 
tions. This  is  particularlv  true  of  the  newer 
lines  of  work  introduced  into  the  public  schools 
of  the  country. 

"We  do  not  yet  seem  to  realize  fully  how  rap- 
idly conditions  are  changing,  how  rapidly  the 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the 
country  are  growing,  and  what  a  large 
percentage  of  high  school  boys  and  girls  are  ab- 
sorbed by  these  industries.  Changing  industri- 
al and  social  conditions  call  for  corresponding 
changes  in  educational  practices.  We  shall  not 
be  going  back  to  former  conditions.  Rather, 
we  shall  be  going  forward,  and  as  these  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  increase,  the 
demand  for  qualified  otlice  employees  will  also 
increase. 

"The  high  schools  must,  and  should,  help  to 
prepare  those  who  are  to  supply  this  constantly 
increasing  demand.  The  time  was  when  a  few 
business  colleges  could  supply  it.  but  that  time 
is  not  now.  The  tendency  of  the  high  school 
to  consider  primarily  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity requires  that  it  provides  this  kind  of 
training.  And  why  should  it  not  do  this  as  well 
as  prepare  for  general  work,  or  for  college  or 
university  entrance?  Many  a  student  goes  to 
the  business  college  to  get  this  training  who 
would  gladly  remain  in  the  high  school  if  he 
could  get  there  the  work  that  he  wants. 

"This  work  is  in  increasing  demand. 
It  is  worthy  of  careful,  dignified  con- 
sideration and  fair  treatment.  It  deserves 
to  be  put  on  as  high  a  plane  as  any 
other  line  of  high  school  work.  Why  then, 
should  not  the  standards  for  preparation  to 
teach  these  subjects  be  as  high  as  those  for 
teaching  any  other  high  school  study?  Is  there 
any  longer  reason  for  looking  askance  at  "bread 
and  butter"  subjects?  Why  does  not  the  uni- 
versity construct  a  course  in  commercial  studies 
equal  in  value  to  its  courses  in  Latin,  or  en- 
gineering, or  agriculture  or  librarianship? 
Why  does  not  some  of  our  state  institutions,  at 
least,  olfer  a  well  constructed  course  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  management,  accoun- 
tancy and  finance?  Why  is  not  some  provision 
made  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
as  well  trained  for  this  work  as  are  teachers  of 
other  subjects?  Why  must  the  student  content 
himself  with  a  meager  course  in  single  or 
double  entry  bookkeeping,  some  so-called  com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  an  elementary  course  in 
commercial  law?  Or  why  must  a  school  want- 
ing a  high  grade  of  preparation  in  its  teachers 
be  compelled  to  accept  a  teacher  who  probably 
has  not  had  more  than  a  high  school  training, 
plus  a  year  or  less  in  a  "business  college,"  and 
pay  him  as  large  a  salary  as  is  paid  a  college 
graduate  to  teach  some  other  subject? 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  young  men  who  expect 
to  make  teaching  their  life  work  will  begin  to 
give  more  consideration  to  these  newer  lines  of 
work.  There  is  greater  demand,  less  compe- 
tition, and  better  salaries.  But  preparation 
should  be  broad  and  complete. 


"There  is  another  reason  which  should  make 
this  field  of  work  especially  attractive  to  \-rtung 
men  and  that  is  the  double  opportunity  which  it 
affords.  If  at  any  time  the  teacher  of  commer- 
cial subjects  wishes  to  give  up  the  teacher's 
desk  for  a  difTerent  line,  he  is  eciuipped  with  a 
preparation  which  will  make  his  service  a  mark- 
etable quantity.  As  "business"  is  the  greatest 
employer  in  the  world,  he  has  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  secure  employment.  As  much  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  teacher  of  any  other  high 
school'subject." 

Superintendent  Work  offers  the 
universities  a  suggestive  jolt  which 
we  hope  may  cause  them  to  recognize 
and  provide  for  a  very  urgent  need. 
For,  as  suggested  by  the  writer  of  the 
article,  those  qualified  as  commercial 
teachers  have  double  opportunities 
for  success  because  they  can  enter 
either  teaching  or  business,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  many  other  lines  of 
university  training.  The  time  is  cer- 
tainly here  for  universities  to  plan 
courses  of  instruction  in  commerce, 
designed  to  be  as  efficiently  taught  as 
any  other  subject. 

In  continental  Europe  where  next 
door  neighbors  speak  a  different 
tongue  there  is  more  need  of  instruc- 
tion in  languages  than  in  America 
where  they  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  let  us  hope,  may  more 
and  more  denominate  all  others,  for 
there  is  no  other  barrier  so  great  be- 
tween different  people  as  the  differ- 
ent tongues  they  speak. 

There  has  been  a  wholesome  move 
in  the  direction  of  recognizing  the 
worth  of  commercial  subjects  by 
some  of  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions representing  the  few  rather 
than  the  many.  The  time  is  here  when 
all  need  to  take  cognizanceof  pressing 
needs  and  opportunities.  We  com- 
mend Superintendent  Work's  contri- 
bution. 


Regarding  Free  Textbooks 


There  is  at  least  one  exception  to  the  "fact" 
stated  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  the  March  B.  E.,  "that 
in  cities  where  pupils  are  required  to  purchase 
and  own  their  own  text  books,  the  schools  are 
better  served  than  when  the  socialistic  free  book 
system  prevails."  That  exception  is  Ellwood', 
City,  Pennsylvania. 

Books  and  supplies  are  furnished  here,  as 
everywhere  else  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  plan 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  one.  I  went  to  school 
in  Ohio  where  pupils  still  buy  and  own  their 
own  textbooks,  and  I  like  the  free-book  plan 
much  better.  It  has  the  following  advantages, 
from  the  teachers'  standpoint  : 

1.    h)very  pupil  has  a  book  the  Hrst  day. 

a.  Supplementary  books  are  used  again  and 
again  in  different  rooms  as  required,  without  de- 
lay, and  at  a  very  low  cost  per  pupil. 

3.  Changes  in  texts  can  be  made^withoutcon- 
fusion- every  pupil  has  the  new  book  the  first 
day  the  change  is  made. 

Taxpayers  like  the  plan.  too.  because  books 
cost  much  less  than  they  would  at  retail,  and 
are  used  until  they  are  worn  out. 

This  is  the  way  the  free  textbook  plan  is  re- 
garded here  by  teachers  and  taxpayers.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  publishers,  and  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  "large  eastern  city"  where 
the  School  Board  ha<l  no  money  1o  buy  books, 
and  where  their  credit  was  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  get  the  publishers  to  trust  them  for 
three  months. 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles, 
Ellwood  C'*y,  Pennsylvania. 


NEW  MEXICO  LEGISLATION 

We  present  herewith  Senate  Bill, 
No.  18,  and  Rulings  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  which  represents  the 
most  radical  and  progressive  move 
thus  far  taken  by  any  state,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  standardizing  of 
commercial  education  and  commer- 
cial schools,  and  the  regulation  of 
correspondence  and  commercial 
schools  of  that  state. 

Other  states  will  doubtless  watch 
with  interest  the  results  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Goodell,  of  the  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  Business  College, 
writing  under  date  of  Mar.  18,  says 
they  look  for  good  results— two  busi- 
ness schools,  unable  to  "measure 
up,"  had  already  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Senate  Bill  No.  18  As  Amended 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  CANVASSING  BY  COR- 
RESPONDENCE SCHOOLS,  BUSINESS  COL- 
LKliES.  AND  COMMKKCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  TO  EXTEND  THE 
POWER  OF  THE  STATE  BOAKD  OF  EDUCA- 
TION OVER  SUCH  SCHOOLS. 

Be  it  ENACTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW   MEXICO: 

Section  l.  That  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion be  and  the  same  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  adopt  a  standard  of  efficiency  for 
business  colleges  and  commercial  departments 
of  other  schools;  to  issue  certificates  of  recog- 
nition to  such  schools  as  meet  the  requited  stan- 
dard and  to  issue  permits  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sections.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  cor- 
respondence school,  business  college,  or  com- 
mercial department  of  any  other  school,  its 
agents  or  representatives  lo  canvass  prospective 
students  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  to  such  prospective  student  or  to 
any  one  for  the  use  of  such  prospective  student 
any  scholarship  or  tuition  in  advance  in  such 
school,  or  to  contract  in  advance  for  such  schol- 
arship or  tuition  or  to  take  payment  for  the  same 
in  money,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness before  the  registraticm  in  good  faith 
of  such  student  in  such  school,  college, 
or  commercial  department  with  out  the 
school,  its  agent  or  representative  first 
making  application  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  hereinafter  provided,  and  receiving 
from  such  State  Board  of  Education  a  permit 
granting  to  the  school  so  applying  the  right 
to  canvass  and  sell  scholarship  and  to  receive 
tuition  in  advance. 

Section  .g.  The  application  to  the  .State 
Board  of  Education  by  section  two  of  this 
act,  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  school  seek- 
ing such  permit,  its  location,  the  number  of 
study  in  which  instruction  is  offered,  the  sub- 
jects included,  instructors  employed  in  such 
school,  the  course  or  courses  of  each  course,  and 
in  addition  thereto  the  applicant  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  board,  furnish  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  such  board.  The  ap- 
plication shall  be  signed  by  some  authorized 
representative  of  the  school  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  such  fees  as  may  be  required  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Section  4.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  have  authority  and  power  to  revoke  any 
permit  issue<l  by  it  at  its  discretion  and  for  cause 
satisfactory  to  the  Board. 

Section  5.  Any  person  who  shall  violate 
this  Act  shall  upon  conviction  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  in  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  8100.00  for  each  offence,  or 
by  imprisonment  111  the  discretion  of  the  court 
trying  the  same. 
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SECTION'  6.  Nothing  in  tliis  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  canvassing  for  student  where 
no  scholarship  is  sold  nor  fees  for  tuition  are 
collected  in  advance  or  prevent  the  legitimate 
advertising  of  any  such  schooj. 

Regulations    Governing    Correspond- 
ence Schools,  Business  Colleges,  & 
Commercial  Departments   in 
New  Mexico 

(Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
February  Srd,  1914,  in  accordance  with  Chap- 
ter 77.  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico— 
1915.) 

1.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  teacher's  certiticate  to 
be  known  as  the  Business  College  Certiticate 
which  shall  contain  the  same  branches  and  the 
same  percentage  the  present  County  Kirst 
(Jrade  Certiticate  and  in  addition  thereto  all  the 
branches  found  in  any  one  of  the  full  courses  of 
a  standard  Business  College. 

a.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  authorized  by  this  Board  to  inspect 
all  the  Business  Colleges  in  this  State  at  least 
once  a  year,  such  inspectioti  to  cover  course  of 
study,  length  of  term,  numberand  qualifica'ions 
of  teachers,  etc.,  and  if  all  the  regular  teachers 
in  such  Business  Colleges  are  found  to  be  hold- 
ers of  the  above  described  certificate  and  if  the 
courses  of  instruction  otTered  in  stenography 
and  bookkeeping  in  such  schools  cover  a  period 
of  not  less  than  six  months,  and  if  the  text 
books  used  in  connection  with  such  subject 
taught  are  of  up-to-date  and  satisfactory  char- 
acter for  the  presentation  of  such  sub- 
jects and  if  in  all  other  respects  such 
Business  Colleges  are  found  to  be  equal 
to  the  standard  Business  Colleges  of  the  coun- 
try, then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  issue  to  such  Business  Colleges 
a  paper  entitled  Business  College  Credential 
which  shall  extend  official  recognition  to  the 
work  of  such  colleges  and  confer  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  provided  by  law. 

3.  In  order  that  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  may  be  assisted  in  the  mak- 
ing of  proper  inspection  of  such  schools  it  is 
hereby  required  that  a  syllabus  of  any  course 
offered  in  such  schools,  copies  of  text  books 
used  in  connection  therewith  and  copies  of  ex- 
amination questions  used  in  testing  a  student's 
proficiency  in  such  course,  shall  upon  <lemand 
be  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instructions  and  that  all  examination  pa- 
pers written  by  students  in  such  schools  shall 
for  a  period  of  one  year  be  kept  on  file  and 
open  to  inspection  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  or  by  any  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  or  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  such  Board. 

4.  That  it  may  be  lawful  for  any  Correspond- 
ence school.  Business  College  or  Commerciaj 
Department  of  other  schools,  its  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives to  solicit  correspondence  work  or  sell 
scholarships  for  money  or  other  things  of  value 
in  this  state,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  such 
schools  to  apply  to  and  receive  from  the  State 
Board  of   Education  a  permit 

In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing- 
the  Board  ruled  that  all  schools  which  do  not 
possess  the  Business  College  Credential  shall 
be  forbidden  to  use  the  term  "Standard  Business 
College"  in  their  descriptive  matter. 

The  fee  for  the  Business  College  Credential 
shall  be  ten  dollars  and  an  annual  fee  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($25.00)  shall  be  charged  for  one  so- 
licitor and  five  (85.00)  dollars  for  each  addition- 
al solicitor.  For  each  certificate  issued  to  a 
Business  College  Teacher  there  shall  be  a  fee  of 
one  dollar  (81.00). 

The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  shall  go 
into  effect  July  first.  1'J14. 
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Futility  of  Students  of  Mark  Twain  will  re- 
The  Front  call  the  advice  of  Scotty  Briggs 
who  was  trying  to  put  heart  into  the  timid 
minister  who  was  to  preach  Ruck  Fanshaw's  fu- 
neral sermon:  "Now  don't  git  skeered  pard, 
you  just  go  in  and  toot  your  horn  even  if  you 
cUm't  sell  a  clam."  There  are  times  in  the  lives 
of  all  of  us  when  "putting  up  a  front,"  to  cull  a 
phrase  from  the  i)npular  idiom,  saves  the  entire 
situation  and  enables  us  to  bring  home  the  ba- 
con. But  a  novice  in  the  game  of  life  can  make 
no  bigger  mistake  than  to  conclude  that  the 
"front"  is  the  whole  thing,  and  a  reliable  substi- 
tute for  the  goods.  The  merchant  who  keeps 
no  wares  except  those  in  the  show  case  wont 
last  long.  While  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
value  of  an  attractive  show-window,  it  is  the  full 
stock  in  the  ware-house  that  backs  up  the  bar- 
gain ads 

Through  these  homely  figures  I  would  wig- 
wag an  admonitory  message  to  certain  aspiring 
young  teachers  of  my  acquaintance.  I  greatly 
fear  that  some  of  these  nervy  ones  are  setting  up 
as"business  educators"on  too  flimsy  capital  and 
that  there  is  grief  ahead  of  them.  I  know  a  few 
who  have  already  struck  the  grief.  Here;[is  a 
tpyical  case.  I  shall  call  him  Joe.  Well,  Joe 
left  the  farm  at  nineteen  to  attend  a  business 
college  in  a  neighboring  small  city.  He  had 
finished  the  work  of  the  district  schools,  learned 
to  read  the  newspapers,  especially  the  sporting 
page,  with  fair  appreciation.  His  folks  were 
well  to  do;  he  wore  good  clothes,  carried  a  sun- 
ny, confident  smile,  and  was  a  good  mixer. 
He  had  learned  to  work,  and  at  the  school  took 
hold  of  his  studies  lustily.  Penmanship  appeal- 
ed to  him  especially,  and  soon  he  wasone  of  the 
school's  crack  penmen.  Also,  he  did  fairly  well 
in  his  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic,  but  like  so 
many  concrete-minded  people  the  things  of 
language  did  not  appeal  to  him.  He'  spoke 
mostly  his  native  Indiana  vernacular,  although 
he  had  learned  ft>r  the  most  part  to  drop  his 
"hadn't  oughts"  and  "ain't  goin's."  and  to  stop 
saying  "hayif"  and  "caylf"  and  "dawg."  Thus 
much  of  education,  at  least,  he  had  got  into  his 
front  windows 

Then,  in  an  evil  day,  the  school  proprietcr 
laid  lustful  eyes  upon  Joe  as  a  possible  "cheap 
teacher"  and  when  he  offered  him  forty-five 
dollars  a  month  to  become  assistant  in  the 
"Commercial  Department"  the  young  man  ac- 
cepted with  such  alacrity  that  the  proprietor  was 
downhearted  for  a  week,  because  he  had  not 
maile  it  forty.  Poor  Joe.  however,  was  bitten 
the  worst.  Here  he  was  out  of  the  cornfield 
only  a  year,  yet  a  full  Hedged  "professor".  (It 
was  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  where'  all 
teachers  have  that  title  by  virtue  of  their  occu- 
pation.) The  young  man  quickly  took  on  ad- 
ilitional  and  befitting  dignity:  also,  he  acquired 
some  new  clothes,  including  a  vest  with  a  white 
band  on  the  inside  of  the  collar,  which  the 
clothier  told  him  was  the  latest  wrinkle.  His 
erstwhile  companions  were  duly  awed,  al- 
though one  of  them  observed  sadly,  "Joe  ain't 
the  same  feller  he  wuz;  geltin'  all  swelled  up 
like  a  pizened  pup."  However  Joe  held  the 
new  job  down  fairly  well  and  when  things 
came  up  in  the  class  aliout  which  he  was  as  ig- 
norant as  the  Kiawas,  which  was  rather  often,  he 
learned  to  look  wise  and  say  "We  have  not  the 
time  to  consifier  that  matter  now;  it  will  come 
up  later,"  but  it  never  did. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  year  Joe  had  made  the  dis- 
covery that  forty-five  dollars  a  month  was  much 
below  the  average  pay  for  a  "commercial  edu- 
cator" such  as  he  felt  himself  to  be.  so  he  asked 
for  a  raise  to  sixty  But  the  proprietor,  who  had 
another  promising  "student  teacher"  in  view, 
who  could  be  had  for  forty,  declined  to  yield, 
Joe  therefore  got  himself  listed  in  all  the  teach- 
ers' agencies,  being  furthered  in  this  enterprise 


by  his  employer  wiio  was  (luite  wdling  to  ex- 
change him  for  the  forty  dollar  boy.  Soon  Joe 
got  a  tentative  offer  from  a  small  high  school  up 
in  Michigan  where  they  were  lookmg  for  a 
commercial  teacher  , "who  did  not  expect  too 
much  salary."  Joe  responded  with  an  ornately 
written  letter,  and  an  eiiually  ornate  photo- 
graph, and  such  a  rosy  account  of  his  qualifica- 
tions and  teaching  experience  (diJly  supported 
by  the  teacher's  agency)  that  the  school  board 
closed  the  deal  at  once  and  wired  Joe  to  come 
on.  Then  it  was  that  the  boy's  troubles  began. 
He  found  himself  m  a  company  of  teachers  with 
college  degrees  and  lofty  intellects,  and  among 
whom  he  felt  as  out  of  place  as  a  Colorado  burro 
in  a  herd  of  giraffes.  In  short,  with  the  real 
scholars  poor  Joe  was  a  joke,  and  a  by-word. 
They  say  his  finish  came  when  the  teacher  of 
English  from  Boston,  asked  him  how  he  liked 
"Lamb's  Tales"  and  Joe  answered  "Rayly  I 
don't  know  Miss.  I  never  et  any."  I  doubt  tins 
legend,  however,  for  I  think  I've  heard  that 
story  before.  But  Joe's  resignation  was  socm 
handed  in  and  the  teachers'  agency  got  busy 
again,  and  it  was  shortly  afterward  announced 
in  the  news  notes  of  the  commercial  school 
journals  that  he  had  "accepted  a  position"  with 
a  little  fresh  water  college  out  in  Iowa.  He  soon 
lost  out  here  and  I  believe  has  "accepted"  some 
two  or  three  other  jobs  since. 

Moral,  (ietyour  education  before  you  try 
to  use  it.  and  remember  that  "putting  up  a  front 
won't  make  moss  grow  (m  a  rolling  stone." 

The  New  Edition    It    is  strange    how    long    il 
Fraud  takes  some  alleged  businesh 

men  to  learn  that  humbug  doesn't  pay.  Hfrt- 
is  a  case  in  point  that  came  to  my  attention 
a  few  days  ago.  A  certain  high  school  man  liad 
been  using  a  text  on  commercial  geograi)hy.f(ir 
several  years,  which  book  was  becoming  sonu- 
what  out  of  da'e.  the  edition  in  'question  having 
been  printed  some  time  before  the  Spanish  War. 
The  agent  came  along  and.  the  matter  was 
brought  to  his  attention.  "Why.  didn't  you 
know  we  have  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  this 
book?"  he  asked.  "Here.  I'll  show  you  a  copy." 
Then,  he  got  outjthe  book.  It  had  a  brand  new 
cover,  and  the  date.  Ifil4.  while  across  the  title 
page  in  lilack  letters  ran  the  legend.  RE\'ISED 
EDITION. 

The  teacher  was  satisfied  and  an  order  was 
placed,  the  agent  going  his  way  with  the  smile 
of  contentment  which  goes  with  duty  well  per- 
formed. Later,  that  school  man  decided  to  see 
just  what  changes  had  been  made  from  the  old 
text,  aside  from  the  cover,  date  and  title  page. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  ncme.  Page  after 
page,  and  chapter  after  chapter  the  new  book 
was  just  the  same  as  the  old.  "Now.  what  ilo 
you  know  about  that!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  told 
of  the  imposition."  Will  that  publishing  con- 
cern get  canned  in  this  town?  Well,  I  should 
worry!  (Yes,  my  son,  high  school  professors 
do  talk  like  that  sometimes  when  they  tliink  no- 
body but  a  book  man  hears  them.)  Now  the 
managers  of  that  publishing  house  know  per- 
fectly well  that  callinff  an  old  book  a  new  one 
does  not  make  it  a  new  one.  but  no  doubt  they 
figured  thatwhere  one  buyer  would  object,  a 
dozen  would  never  know  the  difference.  They 
may  argue  also  that  the  old  book  is  good 
enough  but.  if  so,  why  change  the  date,  etc? 
The  fraudulent  purpose  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
but  is  it  "good  business?"  I  doubt  it. 

The  Spring  1   am  supremely  sorry  for 

That  Faileth  Not  the  man  who  is  so  busy 
sharpening  the"  tools  of  aquisition  at  the  ever 
whirling  grindstone  of  business,  that  he  notes 
not  the  turning  of  the  Zodiac.  The  man  who 
hath  withdrawn'himself  from  nature  liath  chos- 
en to  dwell  in  a  prison.  He  who  taketli  no  joy 
in  the  coming  of  the  first  robin,  or  the  redden- 
ing of  the  maple  buds  hath  abandoned  his  birth- 
right as  a  child  of  the  I'niverse. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  for  you  and  me,  my 
brother,  that  we  dwell  in  the  zone  of  changing 
seasons,  which  unfold  fresh  wonders  and 
beauties  with  every  passing  month.  No  won- 
der that  in  the  tropics,  life  palls  and  men  de- 
generate. We  need  the  tang  of  change— the 
snow-drift  retiring  before  the  liank  of  violets, 
the  deep  forest  greenery  storing  up  the  sunshine 
of  midsummer,  to  pour  it  forth  again  in  the 
crimsons  and  golds  of  autumn.  No  man  may 
shut  himself  away  from  nature's  altars  and  live. 
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He  may  breathe,  he  may  eat.  he  may  work,  he 
may  even  ijray,  (though  this  I  doubt)  without 
noting:  what  God  is  doing  all  about  him,  but  he 
cannot  LIVE.  To  this  end  it  is  written  that  man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  whoso 
would  save  his  life  (by  work  alonej  shall  lose  it. 

When  the  Eyes  A  valued  young   friend  of 

Turn  Green  mine  who  has  started  a  suc- 
cessful business  school  in  one  of  our  larger 
cities  writes  to  commend  my  remarks  in  a  re- 
cent issue  anent  the  hand-to-mouth  school 
man.  In  his  letter,  he  suggests  another  target 
for  my  pen,  in  the  person  of  the  all-round 
school  liar,  who,  being  wholly  possessed  by  the 
devil  with  green  eyes,  feeds  fat  his  spite  by 
constantly  slandering  and-backbiting  his  com- 
petitors. I  admit  the  presence  of  the  tempting 
mark,  but  I  am  in  some  doubt  whetherthe  game 
is  worth  the  ammunition.  It  is  too  much  like 
going  hunting  for  hyenas.  No  matter  how  full 
your  game  bag  when  you  return,  you  have 
nothing  of  value  either  in  flesh  or  pelt.  My 
shot  at  the  hand-to-mouther  was  by  way  of  ad- 
monition, and  with  some  hope  that  it  might 
lead  him  out  of  his  blind  alley.  But  for  the 
school  liar,  there  is  little  hope,  unless,  mayhap 
he  might  be  brought  under  the  spell  of  tiilly 
Sunday,  and  experience  a  moral  earthquake. 
In  his  normal  state  he  is  as  impervious  to  both 
moral  suasion  and  criticism  as  a  land  turtle  is  to 
a  hail  storm.  If  he  has  a  conscience  in  his  car- 
go it  is  too  far  below  the  water  line  to  be  reach- 
ed by  any  ordinary  gunnery.  Possibly,  the 
best  \\'ay  to  reach  the  lying  competitor  is  to  be 
good  to  him.  Have  yt)U  ever  thought  of  that  ? 
I  know  of  at  least  one  case  where  it  workei.1. 
Whenever  tlie  liar  said  anything  mean  about 
the  Good  Fellow,  the  latter  would  retort  by  be- 
ing nice  to  him.  For  instance,  a  student  came 
in  and  reported  that  the  liar  had  tried  to  get  iiim 
away  by  telling  him  what  a  poor  school  the 
Good  Fellow  was  running,  offering  to  teach 
him  for  nothing  if  he  would  leave,  and  telling 
him  also  that  the  Good  Fellow  had  once  been 
in  jail  and  was  gravely  suspected  of  poisoning 
his  mother-in-law.  At  once  the  Good  Fellow 
turned  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  Mr.  Liar. 
"Hello  Liar,  is  this  you  ?  This  is  Good  Fellow, 
Say.  old  man,  Higgins  &  Co.  have  just  phoned 
me  for  a  stenographer  and  I  really  haven't  any 
one  just  now  that  I  want  to  send  them.  I  ditln't 
know  but  you  might  help  them  out.  O,  that's 
all  right.  No  thanks  necessary.  Always  like 
to  help  a  neighbor.  Maybe  you  can  return  the 
favor  some  time.  Well,  so  long,"  A  few 
doses  of  that  kind  diil  the  work.  No  human 
liar  (and  some  of  them  are  human)  could  stand 
that  very  long.  And  now  the  liar  and  the  Good 
Fellow  are  often  seen  dining  together  at  the 
Booster's  Club.  lam  not  saving  that  this  kind 
of  dope  would  cure'every  case,  and  to  adminis- 
ter it,  in  some  cases,  would  require  a  fellow 
whose  shoulder  blades  are  developing  into 
wings.  But  to  try  the  lemedy  would  be  at  least 
an  interesting  -experiment  in  any  case,  and  the 
medicine  wouldn't  cost  much.  You  are  all  wel- 
come to  the  formula,  and  if  any  of  you  should 
try  it,  I  should  like  a  report  of  the  case. 

Why  Free  I  am  not    one    of   those 

School  Books  .'  who  hesitate  to  advocate 
a  public  enterprise  for  the  general  welfare,  for 
fear  some  slang-whanger  will  call  me  a  Social- 
ist. I  am  able  to  see  that  there  are  some  sorts  of 
general  service  like  carrying  the  mails,  dispos- 
ing of  sewerage,  supplying  drinking  water,  and 
public  parks  and  roads,  and  bridges  and  schools 
that  can  be  performed  better  by  public  than  by 
private  enterprise.  I  would  even  add  consid- 
erably to  these  general  service  utilities,  by  in- 
cluding street  cars,  railroads,  gas,  electricity, 
telegraphs  and  telephones.  But  I  draw  the  line 
at  supplying  at  the  public  expense  to  all  com- 
ers, such  things  as  food,  clothes,  pictures, books, 
and  like  things  of  varied  and  individual  need. 
Moreover,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  supplying  any 
of  the  otlier  things  free,  where  it  can  be  helped. 
Until  we  find  some  way  of  making  or  persuad- 
ing all  men  to  do  their  fair  share  of  work,  we 
cannot  supply  human  wants  free  without  forc- 
ing the  industrious  to  support  the  idle,  which  is 
manifestly  unfair.  That  is  just  where  So- 
cialism, in  its  complete  application  breaks 
down  and,  until  a  new  kind  of  men  are 
born  into  the  world,  always  will  break 
down,  1  can  see  that  for  convenience  antl 
ecmuimy,  and  to  encourage  public  intelligence, 


it  may  be  well  to  liave  schools  supported  by 
public  taxation,  and  controlled  by  the  public, 
but  I  can  see  no  more  reason  for  buying  the 
child's  l)Ooks  at  public  expense  than  for  buying 
his  shoes,  or  his  food.  It  is  true  that  he  cannot 
do  his  school  work  without  books,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  cannot  go  to  school  unless 
he  is  fed  and  clothed.  It  is  true  also  that  there 
is  economy  in  direct  cost,  in  buying  the  books 
at  wholesale  instead  of  at  retail,  but  there  would 
be  the  same  economy  in  supplying  the  public 
with  free  beef  steak  and  eggs.  There  is  more- 
over, a  grave  question  as  to  whether  the  schottls 
are  not  already  too  "free,"  and  whether  a  lot  of 
people  would  not  appreciate  education  more  if 
they  had  to  pay  something  for  it  directly.  As 
things  are,  every  city  has  to  maintain  a  special 
"truancy"  police  force,  to  compel  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  juvenile  population  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  believed  that  one  explanation  of 
this  state  of  atTairs  is  that  since  the  schools  cost 
these  people  nothing,  they  are  valued  at  noth. 
ing.  Anyway  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  require 
school  patrons  to  buy  their  children  the  neces- 
sary bociks,  even  though  there  would  not  be  left 
quite  so  much  in  the  family  exchequer,  to  pay 
for  beer  and  tobacco  and  the  movies. 


WESTERN     COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOL  MANAGERS'  AS- 

SOCI  ATION,  DES 

MOINES,  lA. 


Tentative  Program,  Thursday,  May  7, 
8:30  P.  M.,  Savery  Hotel 


Grand  Rally  of  the  Clans.  S50  tine  and  one 
year's  imprisonment  in  3'ourown  ofiice  for 
not.being  present. 

Friday,  May  8,  9:00  A.  M. 

Capital  City  Commercial  College  Auditorium. 
Inspirational  Address. Gov.  W.  N.  Ferris,  Mich, 

10:00  A.  M. 
Round-table  Discussion,  Subject:— "Class   In- 
struction vs.  Individual  Instruction,    in  all 
subjects." 

11 :00  A.  M. 
Institute  Classes  as  follow  : 

Pitmanic  Shorthand 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  Cincinnati 

Gregg  Shorthand H.  A.  Hagar,  Chicago 

Bookkeeping J.  A.Lyons,  Chicago 

Stenotypy W.  S.  Ireland,  Indianapolis 

Penmanship A.  N.  Palmer.  New  York  City 

12:15  P.  M. 
Fraternal  Luncheon  at  the  Savery. 
2:00  P.  M. 

Inspirational  Address Governor  Ferris 

3:00  P.  M. 
Round-table  Discussion,  Subject  ;  "The  Teach- 
er,    His    Qualifications  —  Physical,    Moral, 
Mental." 

4:00  P.  M. 

Institute  Classes,   with  same    Instructors   and 

same  Subjects  as  at  11 :00  A.  M. 

6:30  P.  M. 

Association  Supper  at  the  Savery.    Good  feed. 

Good  Fellowship.    Good  Time. 

8:30  P.  M. 

Address Gov.  Ferris 

Saturday,  May  9,  9:00  A.  M. 

Inspirational  Address Gov.  Ferris 

10:00  A.  M. 
Round  table  Discussion,  "Graduation  Require- 
ments anil  Exercises." 

11:00  .\.  M. 
Institute  Classes  as  above. 

12:15  P.  M. 
Fraternal  Luncheim  at  the  Savery." 

2:00  P.  M. 
Inspirational  Address Gov.  Ferris 


3:00  P.  M. 
Round-table  Discussion,  "What  the  Association 
<-)ught  to  be  and  do." 

3:45  P.  M. 
Business  Meeting. 

4:00  P.  M. 
Institute  Classes  as  above. 

5:00  P.  M. 
SKIDOO 

The  Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion liveth.    Some  people  thought  it  was  dead, 

MctJregor  has  said, "Arouse,  ye  that  sleepeth." 

The  bugle  call  has  gone  forth,  and  the  clans 
shall  assemble  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  May 
7th,  8th  and  9th. 

Proclaim  to  all  your  readers  that  a  good  time 
is  in  store  for  them  on  these  dates. 

We  have  provided  for  their  entertainment, 
enjoyment,  pleasure  and  feasting,  intellectually 
and  otherwise. 

Brother  Williams  will  make  room  for  all  who 
want  to  come. 

It  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  Omaha  program, 
of  1910,  and  then  some.  There  will  not  be  a 
dull  moment  from  beginning  to  end. 

There  will  not  be  a  minute's  time  that  any  one 
interested  in  a  business  education,  can't  find 
something  that  will  just  appeal  to  him. 

No  dull,  long-winded  speeches.  Many  short, 
spicy,  gingersnaps.    Just  what  you  like. 

Look  at  the  following  tentative  program,  and 
see  if  it  isn't  just  your  idea  of  an  Association 
program. 

The  subjects  are  timely.  They  will  interest 
you  as  they  interest  everybody,  • 

Write  to  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines,  today 
for  hotel  reservations.  Headquarters  will  be  at 
the  Savery. 

Almon  T.  Gates, 
Chm.  Ex.  Committee. 


HENRY  B.  HENKEL— EDUCATOR, 
BROTHER,  FRIEND 


It  seems  so  strange  to  think  that  he  is  gone. 

.\  comrade  true— his  was  the  manly  part  in 
every  word  and  work. 

And  our  walks  together  seemed  more  delight- 
ful with  the  passing  years. 

How  lonely  now— how  we  shall  miss  him  in  his 

accustomed  place — 
At  home,  in  banquet  room  and  College  hall,  we 

shall  miss  his  welcome  form. 
His  kindly  presence  cheered  us  on,  and  his  glad 

smile  was  ever  as  the  sunshine  to  the  frientls 

he  loved. 

A  faithful  friend,  a  kind  and  loving  husband, 

an<I  a  father  much  beloved. 
In  the  strength  of  life  he  stood  a  full  grown  man. 
Ripe  in  experiences  and  tempered  to  the  strain 

of  a  vigil  unbroken. 
But  now  he  rests.  The  sighing  Autumn  winds 

and  the  gentle 
Zephyrs  of  returning  Spring,  his  sweet  repose 

will  not  disturb. 

Sleep,  comrade,  brother,  friend.  Thy  life  is  now 

beyond  the  reach  of  pain    and  death— not 

ended  but  begun. 
Death  seems  so  near  at  times.    At  noonday  we 

walked  and  talked    together,    and    ere   the 

morning  dawned  his  spirit  fled. 
He  has  gone,  but  fond  and  tender  memories 

linger  to  fill  the  day. 
"I  cannot  say,  I  will  not  say  that  he  is  dead ;  he 

is  just  away." 

fi.    W.  HOOTMAN. 

Eureka,  III. 

Mr.  Henkel  and  the  writer  met  by  chance  in 
Indianapolis  a  few  hours  before  he  was  stricken. 
A  pleasant  greeting,  an  hour  together  at  lunch- 
eon and  a  "good-bye"  handclasp.  How  little 
we  thought  this  was  to  be  our  last  meeting  on 
earth.  G.  W.  H. 
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Bookkeeping 

and 
Accountancy 

H.  F.  Robey, 

Eagan  School  of 
Business, 

HACKENSACK,  N.Y. 

II" 


DDC 


The  general  ledger  accounts  of  C. 
B.  Martin  &  Co.,  for  the  month  of 
February,  1914  are  as  follows  :  C.  B. 
Martin,  Capital  ",  ,  Cr.  $8,138.09; 
Notes  Receivable,  Dr.,  $3,976.49;  Ac- 
counts Receivable  $13,649.13  ;  Notes 
Payable,  Cr.  $2,698.47;  Accounts  Pay- 
able, Cr.,  $5,748.35;  Cash  |7,165.77; 
Furniture  and  Fixtures,  $967.25  ;  De- 
livery Equipment    $4,475  :    Insurance 


$118.25  ;  Petty  Cash  Drawer  |200  ;  Sun- 
dry Resource  Inventories  $112.06 ; 
Sundry  Liability  Inventories  $'7.45; 
Inventory  of  Mdse.  $3,678.14  ;  Pur- 
chases, $26  273  21;  Sales  $30,214.73; 
Warehouse  Supplies,  $176.19;  Ware- 
house Labor  $180.50 ;  Freight-In 
$769.19  ;  Freight-Out,  $177.23  ;  Sales 
Rebate  and  Allowances  $79.16  ;  Sales 
Discounts  $704.52 ;  Purchase  Dis- 
counts $698  12  ;  Expense  $7.''i6.39  ;  Sell- 
ing Expense  $195.14  ;  Delivery  Ex- 
pense $113.50;  Traveling  Expense 
$53.82  ;  Interest  Cr.,  $27.14 ;  Insurance 
Expense  $10.75  ;  C.  D.  Harrison, 
Salesman  Cr.,  $3.16. 

Required:  Prepare  Trading  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  and  Jour- 
nal Entry  to  close.  Use  the  following 
data  in  preparing  the  above.  The 
sales  account  in  the  ledger  is   credit- 


ed for  $30,291.89;  and  debited  for  mer- 
chandise returned  $77.16.  The  pur- 
chases account  in  the  ledger  is  debit- 
ed for  $26,495.03,  and  credited  for 
merchandise  returned  $132.16;  for 
merchandise  donated  to  charity,  at 
cost,  $52.25  ;  for  purchase  rebates  and 
allowances,  $rf7.41. 

The  analysis  sheets  for  the  various 
accounts  show  the  following  results  : 
Selling  expense  "  salesman's  salary, 
$100  ;  advertising,  $56.25  ;  entertain- 
ment, $31.80;  miscellaneous,  $7.09; 
Delivery  expense  ",  horse  feed  and 
supplies,  $25.78  ;  wagon  maintenance, 
$7.15 :  driver's  and  helper's  wages, 
$75;  miscellaneous,  $5.67;  Adminis- 
trative expense  ",•  office  supplies  and 
stationery,  $42.75;  postage,  telegrams 
and  telephone,  $26,78;  salaies  of 
partners,  $400  ;  salaries  of  office  help. 


Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  February  28,  1914. 


Inventory,  February  1,  1914 

Purchases - 

Less.  Mdse.  Returned $132  16 

"    donated  to  charity -  52  25 

"    purchase  Reb.  and  all.. 

Freight-In  on  purchases 

Warehouse  supplies 

labor - 

Total  cost  of  purchases — 

Less,  purchase  discounts 

Net  cost  of  purchases 

Less,  Inventory,  Feb.  28, 1914. 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold 

Gross  trading  profit  for  the  mo. 


8  26,495  03 


26,273  21 
769  19 


Gross  sales  for  the  month $  30,291  89 

Less,  Merchandise  returned..- 77  16 

"    Sales  Rebate  and  Allowances-  79  16 

"    Sales  Discounts .. 704  63 

Net  return  from  sales 


783  68 
8  29,431  0.") 


8100  00 

B6  25 

31  80 

7  09 


Selling  expenses. 

Saleman's  salary 

Advertising 

Entertainment - ---  - 

Miscellaneous 

Traveling  expense 

Freight-Out  on  sales 

Delivery  expenses. 

Horse  feed  and  supplies *85  68 

Wagon  maintenance "^  15 

Driver'sand  helper's  wages.-- ^^  S** 

Miscellaneous —  5  67 

Total  selling  expense 

Administrative  expenses. 

Oflice  supplies  and  stationery 

Postage,  telegrams  and  telephone 

Salaries  of  partners 

"  "  office  help - 

Miscellaneous 


General  expenses. 

Rent 

Fuel  and  light 

Miscellaneous.-- 

Insurance  expense 

Total  expense  for  the  month. 
Net  profit  for  the  month 


Distribution  of  the  profit. 

C.  B.  Martin  Capital  acct.  ~\  profit-- 

D.  L.  Burton  Capital  acct.  ja  profit. 


195  14 

53  82 

177  23 


400  00 

120  00 

2  18 

591  71 

100  00 

55  12 

9  66 

164  08 

10  75 

1,306  83 
3,000  11 

82,000  07 
1,000  04 

3.000  11 

8    4,306  94       i 


3.000  11     Net  trading  profit  brought  down. 


RESOURCES. 

Cash.  - - 

Petty  Cash  Drawer 

Inventory,  Feb.  28,  1914 

Accounts  receivable 

Notes  receivable 

Total  current  resources 

Furniture  and   Fixtures.. 

Delivery  equipment 

Sundry  Resource  Inventories. 

Net  resources  brought  down.. - 


Statement  of  Resources  and  Liabilities. 

LIABILITIES. 

$7,165  77  Notes  payable.-- 

200  00  Accounts  payable - 

1^'SfZ  ?a  Total  current  liabilities. 

„'SS„   .5        oo„r.,„n,r  Sundry   Liability  Inventories-. 

3.8'78  ■»»        830,219  26  c.  D.  Harrison,  Salesman.- 

,  ^2Z  SS  Total  liabilities.  - 

230  31  ^'^'^  Kesources 

iS^ooTbi  Net  resources  represented  by — 

»d&.SHl  HI  C.B.Martin,   Capital  acct.  plus 

827,414  38  profit  for  Feb 

D.  I.  Burton,  Capital  acct.  plus 

$27,414  38  l-Tofit  fo,  Feb 
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$120;  miscellaneous,  $2.18  ;  General 
expense  "/e  rent  flOO  ;  fuel  and  light 
$55.12  ;  miscellaneous,  $9.56.  Inven- 
tory $5,227.86. 

Comment  :  In  solving  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  used  the  technical  rather 
than  the  report  form  of  statement. 

This  form  is  sometimes  asked  for 
and  I  desire  to  bring  one  or  two  illus- 
trations before  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Educator. 

Note  carefully  how  the  different  ex- 
pense items  are  itemized.  This  is 
very  important  in  making  up  your  re- 
ports from  time  to  time. 

Any  member  of  the  firm  can  intelli- 
gently understand  a  statement  ana- 
lyzed as  the  above.  Note  too,  that 
the  current  resources  and  liabilities 
are  listed  first  in  the  statement. 

*NoTE — The  above  data  was  taken 
from  Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
countancy set  No.  2. 

Journal  Entry  to  Close. 

Inventory,Feb.28,'14:    85.327  86 

Sales  acct.  -.  30,21-1:  73 

Purchase  Discount 698  12 

Interest  - 27  14 

Inventory,  Feb  1, '14  83,678  14 

Purchases 28,273  21 

Freight-In - 769  19 

Warehouse  Supplies  178  19 

Labor 180  50 

Sales     Rebate     and 

Allowance -.  79  16 

Sales  Discount... 704  52 

Selling  Expense 195  14 

Traveling  Expense.  53  82 

Delivery            "  113  50 

Freight-Out -  177  23 

Expense - 756  39 

Insurance  Expense..  10  75 

C.  B.    Martin    Capital 

acct.  %  profit 2,000  07 

D.  I.    Burton    Capital 

acct. ,':!  profit 1,000  04 


Professor .' 


In  reading  the  April  B.  E.  I  noticed  an 
article  entitled  "Professor."  I,  for  one,  am  op- 
posed to  this  term  for  I  think  this  word  is  mis- 
used. I  say  substitute  Mister  in  all  cases,  where 
Professor  is  used.  In  order  to  be  termed  a  Pro- 
fessor, one  should  be  able  to  know  everything, 
and  this  is  impossible.  If  the  word  is  to  be  used 
I  tiiink  it  should  be  given  to  a  teacher  who  has 
specialized  in  one  ortwo  subjects.  I  say  abol- 
ish this  word  with  the  commercial  fraternity 
especially  penmen.  I  have  been  termed  Pro- 
fessor by  scores  of  people,  and  have  received 
letters,  addressing  me  as  such,  from  such  noted 
penmen  as  Flickinger,  Greenbaum  and  West- 
rope.  Because  I  am  following  this  profession, 
I  am  not  necessarily  a  Prt)fessor. 

Yours  truly. 
Leslie.  E.  Jones. 
March  30,  1914,  Eldridge,  N.  Y. 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  teaching  in  schools 
where  the  term  "Professor"  was  applied  to  the 
instructor,  and  in  schools  where  it  was  seldom, 
if  ever  usetl.  I  can  not  see  that  its  use  or  non- 
use  made  any  ililference  in  the  work  of  the  in- 
structor, and  I  am  sure  that  it  in  no  way  affected 
the  work  of  the  pupil.  "Wliy  worry"  about  the 
use  Of  the  word,  time  will  settle  it  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  let  those  who  care  to,  have  the 
pleasure  of  prefixing  "Prof."  to  their  names. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I.  R.  Stout. 
Male  High  School,  Loiusvdle,  Ky. 
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ARITHMETIC 

IN    COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS 

F.  D.  MITCHELL, 

The  Haverford  School,  Haverford,  Pa. 


Article  Poor,   Percentage 

It  is  a  true  saying,  though  trite 
that  percentage  is  a  broad  subject 
and  that  it  has  varied  and  extensive 
uses  in  diverse  fields  of  business. 

The  most  generally  conceded 
sphere  of  what  I  may  term  "busi- 
ness" percentage  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  gains  and  losses  arising 
from  a  business  transaction.  By  its 
principles  we  indicate  the  relation 
between  an  investment  and  its  re- 
turn, but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
percentage  indicates  always  accurate- 
ly or  in  the  right  proportion.  In  all 
cases  where  time  enters  as  an  impor- 
tant factor,  to  affect  the  cost  of 
goods,  the  "Interest  Method"  is  be- 
yond question  the  most  reliable  and 
accurate  means  of  comparison.  But 
it  is  not  yet  time  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter, so  it  will  be  dropped  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

The  essential  elements  of  percent- 
age, namely,  the  Base,  the  Rate  and 
the  Percentage,  should  be  clearly  ex- 
plained at  the  beginning  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  few  simple  formulae 
should  be  worked  out  from  three  or 
four  problems,  the  more  simple  the 
better.  It  should  be  shown  that: 
BasexRate=Percentage       (BXR=P) 


Percentage^Base=Rate  (P^B=R) 
Percentage^Rate=Base       (Ph~R=B) 

If  these  brief  formulae  are  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  students, 
they  may  assist  in  makin.g  the  sub- 
ject of  percentage  more  generally  un- 
derstood in  its  various  ramifications, 
and  if  when  taking  up  some  special 
application  of  percentage,  the  teach- 
er will  take  care  to  explain  which  of 
the  new  elements  corresponds  re- 
spectively to  the  base,  the  percent- 
age, and  the  rate,  the  student  will 
soon  observe  that  he  has  in  these  few 
letters  a  key  to  all  kindred  subjects 
as  well. 

During  the  first  part  of  this  work  it 
is  very  profitable  to  review  the  work 
done  in  Aliquot  parts,  as  many  prob- 
lems in  percentage  may  be  solved 
easily  and  rapidly  by  the  application 
of  these  principles. 

If  the  practice  has  been  main- 
tained, as  was  suggested  in  Article 
Two,  of  dictating  a  short  "bill"  ev- 
ery morning  in  which  were  employed 
the  commoner  parts  of  one  dollar, 
the  students  should,  by  this  time,  be 
able  to  handle  all  ordinary  items 
with  a  highly  creditable  degree  of  ex- 
pertness,  and  should  be  in  a  position 
to  assimilate  the  following  table 
without  any  difficulty: 


THE  BASE  EQUALS  $100" 


1%      equals 

iU  0 

E  the  base:                       25^o' 

equals  i  of  the  base 

U% 

sV,   ' 

281% 

'■              2        >i         i«            I. 

l3% 

s-n  ' 

31i% 

"           h       "         "            " 

n% 

x'«  ' 

33J% 

3J% 

«■«  ' 

'                m% 

"               1       "         "            ■' 

6i% 

42f% 

"               1 ' 

6s% 

h  ' 

431% 

"           h       "         "            " 

8i% 

50% 

9i'.%        " 

/,   ' 

56i% 

"       ["e    "     "       " 

10% 

X    ' 

62i% 
66f% 

"         i    "     "       " 

m%     •' 

9 

"        i    "     "       " 

m%     " 

^%\X 

"      JJ    "     "       " 

14|% 

1        ' 

75% 

II         1    II     II       11 

16i% 

\-       ' 

81'% 

I.           13       11         H            II 

18J%        " 

3.     ' 

83J% 

20% 

87J% 

22«»„- 

%       ' 

93=% 
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The  above  table  will  be  found  of 
value  in  the  majority  of  percentage 
computations,  but  especially  helpful 
in  trade  discount  and  commission. 

There  seems  to  be  no  generally  ac- 
cepted order  of  presentation  for  the 
various  branches  of  percentage,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  subject 
should  be  at  least  closely  related  to 
the  one  just  completed,  and  ought  to 
be  as  far  as  possible,  a  continuation 
of  the  old;  a  continuation  in  which 
there    are    no     unexplained     or    un- 


bridged  gaps  to  cause  the  student  to 
lose  his  way  and  fall  behind  his 
company.  Our  work  is  not  likely  to 
be  effective  if  we  permit  straggling. 

The  finding  of  the  rate  of  gain  or 
loss  by  the  use  of  percentage  is  a 
simple  thing. 

The  first  cost  of  an  article  is  called 
the  Privie  Cost.  The  prime  cost  plus 
all  direct  outlays  incident  to  the  pur- 
chase, and  the  holding  of  the  goods 
to  the  date  of  sale,  such  as:  packi?ig, 
(Cotitintied  on  page 30) 
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LESSON  XV 

The  Tertiary  Selling  Talk  for  a   Bus- 
iness Man 

In  the  primary  and  secondary  sell- 
ing talk  it  is  usually  wise  for  the 
salesman  to  do  all  the  talking.  He 
is  master  of  himself,  of  the  situation 
and  even  of  this  prospect,  and  he 
must  keep  that  mastery.  He  must 
never  be  rude,  he  must  never  argue 
or  resist,  but  he  must  quietly  ignore 
other  topics  and  bring  the  discussion 
back  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  own 
selling  talk. 

If  by  this  time  he  has  not  secured 
an  order,  it  is  time  to  try  to  find  out 
what  the  matter  is  by  drawing  out 
the  customer.  If  you  can  find  out 
just  what  his  sticking  point  is,  just 
where  the  kink  is,  you  can  probably 
straighten  out  the  kink,  and  then 
you   will  easily  get  the  order. 

The  great  objection  usually  is, 
"Well,  it  may  be  all  right  for  some 
people,  but  my  business  is  different." 
For  instance,  the  retail  dealer  says 
he  depends  on  newspaper  advertis- 
ing, or  he  can't  use  any  publicity  at 
all. 

In  every  business  success  depends 
on  MAKING  CUSTOMERS  BUY. 
Mr.  Cody  is  the  leading  expert  in  the 
country  on  How  to  Deal  With  Human 
Nature  so  as  to  Get  Results,  How  to 
Use  Words  so  as  to  Make  People  Do 
Things.  You  probably  know  your 
business  better  than  any  one  else  in 
the  world,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  much  you  can  learn 
about  the  psychological  kinks  in 
you  customers'  minds.  Mr.  Cody  is 
an  expert  on  customers, you  are  an  ex- 
pert on  your  own  particulrr  business, 
and  if  you  add  his  general  knowledge 
of  customers  to  your  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  it  is  certain  the 
team  will  do  more  successful  work 
than  either  one  alone. 

Mr.  Cody  has  taken  up  letters  be- 
cause they  are  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  way  in  which  a  business  man 
talks  to  a  customer  on  paper.  It  is 
the  easy  place  to  begin  in  a  corres- 
pondence course;  it  is  the  most  nat- 
ural way  of  teaching  and  illustrating 
the  secrets  of  business  psychology. 

But  if  you  are  doing  retail  advertis- 
ing in  the  newspapers,  or  getting  out 
circulars  for  distribution,  or  even 
talking  to  your  customers  face  to 
face,   the   SAME   PRINCIPLES  AP- 


PLY, and  Mr.  Cody's  plan  of  person- 
alizing the  work  to  your  business 
makes  it  easy  for  you  to  see  just  how 
they  work  out. 

For  example,  Mr.  Cody  taught  Hen- 
ry T.  Brockelman,  a  retail  grocer, 
who  was  just  starting  a  cash  grocery, 
to  write  small  space  advertising  for 
the  daily  newspapers  that  helped  him 
triple  his  business  in  nine  months, 
and  in  two  years  gave  him  the  big- 
gest share  of  business  against  si.x 
strong  competitors.  Those  adver- 
tisements were  simply  psychological- 
ly correct  talks  straight  to  customers, 
printed  in  a  newspaper  instead  of 
being  sent  out  in  letters.  If  you  can 
talk  to  a  customer  in  letters,  you  can 
talk  to  him  in  newspaper  space.  The 
only  difference  lies  in  the  type  dis- 
play, which  Mr.  Cody  makes  a  speci- 
alty of  explaining  to  those  who  need 
that  sort  of  direction.  He  is  himself 
a  well  trained  expert  on  printing, 
was  a  professional  proofreader,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  an  expert 
buyer'of  printing  and  advertising. 

If  you  send  out  a  circular  or  a  cata- 
logue, that  is  just  as  much  an  appeal 
to  the  mind  of  the  customer;  and  if  it 
doesn't  hit  the  soft  spot  in  his  mind 
it  won't  get  business.  Mr.  Cody  has 
found,  also,  that  often  a  personal  let- 
ter with  a  printed  circular  or  cata- 
logue will  increase  the  returns  as 
much  as  five  times. 

Mock  Joya,  a  little  Japanese  who 
came  to  New  York  to  assist  a  con- 
servative old  uncle  who  was  running 
a  small  fancy  goods  store,  could 
hardly  express  himself  in  English  at 
all.  His  uncle  wouldn't  let  him  print 
even'a  little  circular.  But  he  wrote  a 
letter  about  a  $15  table  cover  on 
which  the  house  was  stuck  because 
for  some  reason  the  goods  wouldn't 
sell,  and  that  letter,  sent  out  to  350 
of  their  best  customers  brought  267 
approval  orders.  No  man  engaged 
in  any  kind  of  business  doesn't  have 
occasions  when  he  could  use  this  new 
science  to  save  him  from  a  difficult 
situation. 

After  this  final  effort  to  create  de- 
sire, a  final  explanation  of  just  what 
the  course  consists  of  may  bring  into 
use  the  complete  catalogue  which 
gives  the  full  table  of  contents  of  the 
course.  9n  pages  5  and  6  you  find 
the  list  of  businesses  Mr.  Cody  has 
studied.  If  the  prospect's  business  is 
not  among  them,  you  can  take  the 
nearest  business  to  it.  This  list  is 
incomplete,  anyway,  for  Mr.  Cody  is 


adding  new  business  all  the  time. 

On  pages  6  and  7  you  find  the  Steps 
in  the  course  for  managers,  each  Step 
accompanied  by  a  personal  letter,  of 
which  subjects  may  be  found  on  page 
8.'  These  are  not  held  back  in  the 
$10  course  till  answers  are  sent  in, 
but  go  right  along  with  the  original 
step.  No  answers  are  called  for  in 
that  course. 

With  each  Step  goes  a  pair  of  print- 
ed instruction  cards,  contents  on 
pages  9  and  10.  A  loose  leaf  binder 
is  supplied  in  which  to  file  these  as 
they  are  received. 

On  page  11  you  have  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  series  of  typical  let- 
ters that  have  actually  pulled  busi- 
ness, 36  in  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  the  mana- 
ger receives  Mr.  Cody's  new  book, 
"How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter  and 
Advertising."  This  is  the  Interna- 
tional Edition,  or  advanced  part,  fol- 
lowing the  book,  "How  to  do  Busi- 
ness by  Letter  and  Training  Course 
in  Conversational  English."  It  sum- 
marizes the  good  material  in  the 
course  for  managers,  but  is  sold  only 
as  a  part  of  the  course,  so  far  as  the 
I'nited  States  is  concerned.  This 
book  was  specially  written  for  the 
Department  of  Technical  Education 
of  the  French  Government,  and  is 
published  in  the  French  language 
under  the  supervision  of  a  committee 
headed  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
Technical  Education.  It  is  also  be- 
ing translated  into  Italian,  German, 
and  Spanish.  The  English  edition 
is  handled  in  London  by  the  old  firm 
of  Constable  &  Co.,  and  there  are 
Australian  and  Japanese  agencies. 
Mr.  Cody  is  recognized  all  over  the 
world  as  the  greatest  expert  on  his 
particular  specialty  of  Written  Sales- 
manship. He  is  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst College,  and  first  made  his  rep- 
utation as  a  writer  on  the  English 
Language  and  Literature.  His  books 
are  used  in  the  leading  great  univer- 
sities of  the  country,  such  as  Har- 
uard,  Vassar,  Chicago  University, 
and  the  great  state  universities  (men- 
tion the  one  nearest  you.)  In  1903  he 
began  to  specialize  on  How  to  Use 
Words  in  Business,  and  now  is  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Postgraduate 
School  of  Business. 

In  the  Secondary,  as  well  as  in  the 
Tertiary,  selling  talk  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  value  to  be  able 
to  quote  the  most  influential  business 
men  and  give  them  a  course  free  in 
order  to  secure  their  endorsement. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  place 
in  their  hands  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter  and 
Advertising,"  which  summarizes  the 
course.  Go  to  them  with  a  letter  of 
personal  introduction,  give  them  the 
primary  selling  talk,  and  then  ask 
them  to  examine  the  book  instead  of 
signing  a  contract.  After  a  time  you 
will  get  local  endorsements  from 
those  who  have  taken  the  course. 
The  stronger  these  local  endorse- 
ments become,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
sell  the  course.  Once  get  a  commun- 
ity started,  and  it  will  go  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  That  is  what  is  called 
"mass  play." 
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In  a  previous  letter  to  Charles  Cum- 
niiiigstlie  schoolmaster  advised  him  with 
reference  to  building  up  a  small  library. 
Charles  is  fond  of  books  and  reading,  and 
also  of  some  other  indulgences  not  so 
beneHcial. 


NUMBER  NINE 


Helpfulville,  May  3,  191- 
yiy  dear  Charles  : 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  walking 
along  Minnesota  Avenue  in  Kansas 
City  and  chanced  upon  a  quaint  and 
very  original  sign  reading  HOME 
GROAN  WATERMELONS.  The 
melons  looked  all  right,  but  the  sign 
made  me  a  little  suspicious.  I  have 
thought  of  that  sign  a  good  many 
times  since  and  have  tried  to  moral- 
ize over  it. 

No  doubt  the  writer  of  the  sign  was 
beyond  his  depth,  orthographically 
speaking.  I  may  be  in  a  similar  po- 
sition with  reference  to  the  advice  I 
have  been  handing  out  lately  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  remember  me  after  leaving 
school.  Just  think  of  me  as  an  ad- 
viser in  the  realms  of  finance,  suc- 
cess, morals  and  what  notl 

Again,  1  wonder  whether  these  mel- 
ons were  as  fine  as  they  appeared  on 
the  outside.  Or  was  there  hidden 
wisdom  in  that  legend?  Did  it  refer 
to  the  sleepless  night  which  might 
follow  a  free  indulgence  in  that  par- 
ticular fruit? 

Returning  to  my  parallel  again,  I 
am  wondering  whether  my  advice 
which  has  been  handed  out  so  freely 
has  had  a  similarly  colicky  efifect. 

At  any  rate  you  flatter  me  when  you 
write  and  ask  my  opinion.  I  feel  for 
the  time  being  an  important  person- 
age, something  like  Andy  Carnegie 
feels,  perhaps,  when  he  is  asked  to 
give  his  recipe  for  his  success.  The 
only  time  I  ever  felt  more  "flattered 
was  once  after  1  had  ceased  passing 
my  razor  over  my  lupper  lip  for  a  few 
weeks  and  had  substitutedcriticaliu' 
spections  of  what  I  considered  very 
promising  signs  of  a  mustache. 
While  visiting  at  the  home  of  a 
friend,  the  lady  presiding  over  the 
table  passed  me  a  cup  of  coffee  in  a 
mustache  cup.  Such  frank, open  rec- 
ognition was  gratifying,  since  my  fel- 
low boarders'  remarks  had  previous- 
ly shaken  my  confidence  somewhat. 
After  enjoying  my  triumph  for  a  few 


minutes,  however,  a  cold  chill  passed 
down  my  spine.  A  little  beyond  me 
I  noticed  a  gentleman  who  had  some- 
how escaped  my  attention  before.  He 
wore  a  bristling  mustache  compared 
to  which  my  feeble  display  of  hirsute 
adornment  was  as  a  candle  beside  an 
arc  light.  I  have  from  that  moment 
been  morally  certain  the  cup  of  coffee 
I  kept  with  such  feelings  of  mingled 
pleasure  was  intended  for  the  other 
man.  When  I  begin  to  feel  too  ego- 
tistic I  have  only  to  remember  that 
mustache  cup. 

We  have  discussed  in  our  letters 
the  matter  of  a  small  library,  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  some  gym- 
nastic work  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  a  sedentary  life,  and  now  you  ask 
me  about  breaking  off  the  tobacco 
habit.  These  subiects  may,  at  first 
glance,  seem  unrelated,  but  I  believe 
that  you  may  find  they  do  have  a 
bearing  on  each  other. 

My  prescription  may  bring  a"home 
groan"  or  two,  but  I  suggest  that  if 
you  do  break  off  your  habit  of  using 
tobacco  entirely  and  leave  off  some 
of  the  cheap  shows  you  have  been  at- 
tending, the  lack  of  money  need  not 
keep  you  longer  from  building  up 
that  library,  or  from  that  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
membership.  What  you  will  save 
will  be  enough  to  cover  both  of  these 
outlays. 

You  have  often  said  you  would  like 
to  be  the  owner  of  a  really  fine  li- 
brary. You  have  never  begun  the  ac- 
cumulation of  good  books  because 
you  felt  that  you  could  not  afford  to 
own  what  you  would  like.  A  real  li- 
brary is  a  matter  of  growth,  some- 
thing like  character.  You  don't  want 
to  order  it  like  the  newly  rich  ignora- 
mus who  put  in  an  order  for  the  num- 
ber of  square  yards  of  books  it  would 
require  to  cover  the  walls  of  his 
"library." 

Have  you  a  handsome,  well-bound 
Bible?  Start  with  that.  A  good  dic- 
tionary next,  vStudy  the  question 
and  pick  out  the  one  that  suits 
you  best.  Get  it  because  it  ap- 
peals to  you  personally,  Then  a  good 
weekly  and  one  or  two  monthly  mag- 
azines. You  will  have  in  these  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  library.  After  that 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  taste.  You 
might  buy  Dr.  Eliot's  five-foot  shelf 
of  books  and  not  read  them.  You  may 
have  to  work  up  to  that,  just  as  some 
persons  have  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
olives.  I  can't  prescribe  for  you,  but 
let  me  suggest  that  before  you   buy 


any  book  you  consider  it  as  a  life- 
companion  and  see  whether  you  care 
to  be  identified  with  it  as  such.  A 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  he  always 
reads  a  book  in  a  cheap  edition  before 
buying  a  copy  for  his  library.  In 
that  way  he  is  able  to  tell  whether 
the  book  is  worthy  of  a  permanent 
place.  If  he  cares  enough  for  it  he 
buys  the  book  in  a  good  binding  and 
adds  it  to  his  collection.  I  have  not 
followed  that  plan,  but  I  believe  it 
has  some  advantages.  To  the  argu- 
ment that  after  you  have  read  a  book 
you  would  not  care  for  another  copy, 
he  might  answer  that  a  book  that  is 
worth  while  is  worth  reading  more 
than  once.  This  friend  of  mine  has 
children  who  will  one  day  read  these 
books.  He  never  puts  a  book  in  his 
library  that  he  would  not  like  for  his 
children  to  read. 

1  think  I  hear  you  agree  with  the 
most  of  his,  but  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense is  in  the  way.  It  will  not  cost 
much  to  buy  one  or  two  good  books  a 
month,  and  as  I  said  before,  a  library 
ought  to  be  a  growth.  I  have  never 
forgotten  a  story  I  read  when  a  boy. 
One  man  went  to  visit  a  friend,  and 
finding  him  possessed  of  a  beautiful 
library  was  rather  envious  of  the 
friend's  good  fortune.  He  said,  "I 
wish  I  could  afford  to  own  such  a  li- 
brary." "You  can,"  said  his  friend, 
"just  as  well  as  I  can.  That  library 
represents  cigar  money.  I  used  to 
spend  ten  or  fifteen  cents  every  day 
forcigars.  I  was  also  fond  of  books  in 
nice  bindings.  I  did  not  have  money 
enough  to  indulge  both  tastes,  so  I 
decided  that  cigars  must  go.  Those 
books  are  the  tobacco  smoke  I  did 
not  puff." 

The  same  argument  will  apply  to 
you.  Try  the  remedy  a  month  and  if 
you  survive  the  "home  groans"  write 
and  tell  me  about  it. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  Faithful. 


PROFESSOR? 


Dear  Mr.  Kdifor: 

The  other  day  while  passing  by  a 
barber  shop,  I  noticed  a  large  sign  handsomely 
embossed  and  lettered  which  read:  "Professor 
(jeorge  Davis.  First  class  shine  10c."  It  was 
the  colored  porter's  sign.  Rather  hard  on  the 
professors,  don't  you  think? 

In  reference  to  abolishing  the  title.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  be.  We  address  the  min- 
ister as  reverend  and  the  physician  as  doctor, 
why  should  we  not  have  a  title  for  the  educator? 
It  is  just  as  convenient  for  the  student  lo  ad- 
dress his  instructor  as  professor,  as  it  is  for  him 
to  say  mister  so-andso  and  it  gives  the  teacher 
a  mark  of  distinction  commanding  hon- 
or and  respect,  or  at  least  it  should.  Of  course, 
if  every  horse-trainer,  sleight-of-hand  perform- 
er, shoe-shiner  and  all  others assuch,  insistupon 
being  called  professor,  I  will  admit  it  would  be 
more  desirable  tn  be  addressed  as  only  plain 
"Mister"  in  preference  to  the  other.  It  is  nf)t 
intended  however,  that  the  title  should  be  so 
abused  and  misapplied,  but  that  it  shoulil  stand 
for  honor,  respect  and  education. 

Very  truly  yours, 
A.  M.  Richard, 
Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
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COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WORK 

J.    A.   SNYDER, 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WHAT  HIGHER  STUDY  MEANS 

Wisconsin  University  is  noted  for 
its  many  innovations  along  scholas- 
tic and  practical  lines,  and  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the  foreground  for  demo- 
cratic ideals.  It  provides  so  many 
courses  and  makes  the  entrance  re- 
quirements as  easy  and  accessible  as 
is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
high  standards.  Many  a  young  man 
or  young  lady  bas  entered  its  doors, 
later  to  emerge  with  that  broad  out- 
look upon  life  that  serves  as  one  of 
the  greatest  assets  in  spurring  the 
human  machine  on  to  greater  activ- 
ity. 

To  many  a  boy  or  girl,  the  thought 
of  entering  the  higher  school  of 
learning  seems  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  has  in  the  past  been  looked 
upon  as  the  rich  man's  school,  but 
conditions  have  changed  not  a  little 
in  recent  years  and  today  we  find 
that  a  large  proportion  of  students 
come  from  homes  that  do  not  show 
the  cast  of  snobbishness,  nor  the 
fruits  of  extravagance.  The  common 
people,  those  who  have  little  or  no 
bank  accounts,  furnish  many  of  the 
hardy  stock  that  know  how  to  make 
money  and  time  count  for  much. 
How  many  young  men  are  being 
cursed  in  their  college  days  with  a 
too  liberal  supply  of  a  doting  father's 
generous  giving,  is  too  well  known 
for  further  comment.  Fortunate  in- 
deed is  the  poor  boy  or  girl  who  has 
good  health,  and  possesses  the  neces- 
sary ambition  and  stability.  The 
way  will  be  found  as  there  are  count- 
less avenues  and  means  to  minimize 
one's  expense  while  in  attendance  at 
any  educational  institution. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  expect  to  graduate  or 
work  for  a  degree  are  admitted  either 
upon  examinations  at  the  University 
or  by  presenting  a  certificate  from 
some  accredited  high  school  of  the 
state,  or  other  institution  of  equiva- 
lent standing.  If  the  student  has 
completed  the  work  of  some  high 
school  that  has  not  been  placed  on 
the  accredited  list,  or  to  be  more  spe- 
cific if  its  course  is  not  of  four  years 
in  length  or  does  not  cover  a  wide 
enough  scope  to  entitle  it  to  a  mem- 
bership among  the  other  accredited 
schools,   it  will  necessitate  the  stu- 


dent's taking  a  special  examination 
before  entering  upon  the  regular 
course.  If  he  does  not  feel  capable 
of  passing  the  entrance  examina- 
tions, his  other  alternative  lies  in 
taking  those  subjects  as  extras  to 
give  him  the  necessary  credits  while 
pursuing  them  along  with  the  regu- 
lar subjects  of  the  course.  This 
method  may  work  a  hardship  for  a 
time  but  it  has  proved  very  effica- 
cious in  many  cases  where  students' 
grounding  was  not  sufficient  at  time 
of  entrance. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  commercial 
courses  in  most  high  schools  are  of 
such  recent  development,  and  not 
thoroughly  worked  out,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  few  schools  have  so  out- 
lived this  course  as  to  fulfill  all  re- 
quirements that  the  candidate  for  a 
higher  course  may  enter  without 
some  restriction. 

In  this  case  a  student's  entrance 
would  be  based  upon  a  special  in- 
spection by  one  of  the  university  au- 
thorities. 

The  requirements  for  admission 
are  stated  in  terms  of  units.  The 
term  unit  means  the  equivalent  of 
five  recitations  a  week  for  one  year 
in  one  branch  of  study.  If  a  study 
does  not  occupy  a  year's  time  but 
coupled  with  another  that  is  closely 
allied  to  it  together  consume  a  year's 
time,  then  the  two  subjects  consti- 
tute one  credit.  Any  subject  that  is 
recited  three  times  a  week  for  one 
and  one-half  years  also  constitutes  a 
credit. 

Fourteen  units  are  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  School  of  Commerce 
of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science, 
six  of  which  are  required  of  all,  and 
eight  are  elective. 

The  six  required  of  all  students  are 
English,  two  units.  Mathematics,  two 
units  and  Latin,  German  or  French, 
two  units. 

The  eight  elective  units  must  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  not  more  than  four  of 
the  eight  will  be  accepted  of  the  vo- 
cational subjects  such  as  Commercial 
Law,  Commercial  Geography,  etc. 
Of  course  some  latitude  is  given  as 
to  what  subjects  are  called  vocation- 
al or  technical. 

ADMISSION     OF     ADULT      SPECIAL      STU- 
DENTS 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  great 
majority  of   students  in  the  Commer- 


cial Department  especially  teachers, 
both  experienced  and  inexperienced, 
are  there  for  broader  training  and 
more  information,  and  not  in  attend- 
ance primarily  to  secure  a  degree.  It 
takes  four  years  of  resident  instruc- 
tion to  earn  a  B.  A.  degree,  and  few 
can  spare  the  time  and  money  for 
this  coveted  acquisition.  This  fact 
brings  us  to  another  phase  of  depart- 
mental work  that  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  many  young  people,  those 
preparing  to  teach  or  enter  business 
life. 

Persons  of  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  over  can  enter  the  School  of 
Commerce  to  pursue  the  regular  sub- 
jects of  the  course,  even  though  they 
have  not  covered  work  in  the  high 
school  to  entitle  them  to  the  fourteen 
units.  Of  course  they  are  not  can- 
didates for  degrees,  but  if  later  they 
decide  to  work  for  one,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary first  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations for  entrance  requirements. 
The  summer  term  especially  finds 
many  students  spending  from  six  to 
ten  weeks  getting  all  they  can  in  the 
short  but  convenient  time  at  their 
disposal.  This  plan  is  to  be  com- 
mended heartily,  if  the  student 
shows  that  he  is  mentally  equipped 
for  the  work. 

OIITLINE   OF  COURSE 

The  Course  in  Commerce  is  classi- 
fied under  three  distinct  heads, 
namely:  First,  Foundational  Stud- 
ies, second,  Professional  Studies, 
and  third  Elective  Studies. 

To  the  first  group  belong  those 
studies  that  are  considered  essential 
to  a  liberal  education,  which  should 
precede  more  specialized  subjects 
that  are  taken  up  later  in  the  course. 
They  comprise  courses  in  natural 
science,  history,  economics,  foreign 
languages,  mathematics  and  English. 
In  natural  science,  physical  geog- 
raphy and  the  physiography  of  the 
United  States  are  required  as  a  basis 
for  economic  geography,  upon  which 
in  turn  are  built  several  specialized 
courses  in  applied  economics.  In  ad- 
dition, students  elect  a  year's  labora- 
tory course  in  either  physics  or 
chemistry. 

The  course  in  economics  and  his- 
tory reveal  the  forces  which  produce 
changes  in  commercial  conditions 
and  institutions,  and  the  laws  of 
such  changes.  The  courses  pre- 
scribed along  these  lines  are  the 
economic  and  social  history  of  Eng- 
land, the  elements  of  political  econ- 
omy, money  and  banking  and  trans- 
portation. 

Two  foreign  languages  are  re- 
quired, the  choices  given  being 
French,  German  and  Spanish.  In 
these  courses  special  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  acquisition  of  a  speak- 
ing and  writing  command  of  the 
language  for  commercial  purposes. 
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THE    PRESENTATION     OF     THE 

CLOSING     OF     ELEMETARY 

LEDGER  ACCOUNTS 

BY  RALPH  HOWARD  WRIGHT,  INSTRUCT- 
OR IN  THE    HIGH    SCHOOL,    PATTER- 
SON,   N.  J. 

The  logical  time  to  teach  the  clos- 
ing of  the  ledger  accounts  is  after  the 
student  has  learned  to  make  the  orig- 
inal entries  in  the  necessary  books 
and  has  posted  them  and  proved  their 
nominal  correctness  by  a  trial  bal- 
ance. The  next  step  is  to  close  the 
ledger  accounts  and  make  the  various 
statements :  Profit  and  Loss,  Re- 
source and  Liability,  or  to  combine 
three,  i.  e.,  Trial  Balance,  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  Resource  and  Liability  in 
the  Six  Column  Balance  Sheet.  Some 
instructors  have  their  students  pre- 
pare the  various  statements  before 
closing  the  ledger  accounts  so  that  if 
any  errors  have  been  made  they  will 
be  discovered  and  corrected.  The 
ledger  accounts  are  then  closed  by 
using  the  statement  as  a  guide.  This 
is  perhaps  a  good  plan  when  sets  of 
bound  blanks  are  used  with  students 
who  are  beginners  as  it  insures  a 
neater  set  of  blanks,  but  it  destroys 
the  initiative  and  independence  of 
thought  ;  for  when  the  student  gets 
out  into  the  business  world  he  will 
have  no  instructor  to  guide  him  and 
check  his  statements  until  they  are 
correct.  If  he  has  been  taught  with 
thoroughness  the  analysis  of  ledger 
accounts,  he  will  be  able  to  close 
them  accurately  and  prepare  his  state- 
ments afterward. 

There  is  nothing  which  teaches  a 
student  more  about  the  principles  of 
bookkeeping  than  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  ledger  and  its  contents. 
The  ledger  accounts  should  tell  him 
facts.  For  example,  when  he  looks 
at  a  simple  Merchandise  Account  he 
should  realize  that  the  debit  side 
shows  the  cost  of  merchandise  pur- 
chased, the  freight  charges  on  the 
same,  rebates  and  returns  on  sales, 
cartage  expense,  etc.  The  credit 
side  shows  the  sales  and  rebates  and 
returns  on  purchases,  etc.  Ordinar- 
ily the  debit  side  shows  the  total  cost 
of  goods  purchased  and  the  credit 
side  the  gross  sales. 

I  sometimes  use  this  form  in  teach- 
ing a  new  account. 


This  very  often  gives  a  better  idea 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  account 
on  either  side  than  just  mere  figures. 

The  above  form  of  Merchandise  Ac- 
count is  the  most  simple  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  given.  It  is  so  simple  that 
it  is  incorrect  although  it  gives  the 
correct  result  in  the  end,  for  the  debit 
side  ought  to  show  only  the  total  cost 
of  merchandise  purchased  including 
freight  cost,  etc.,  that  is,  it  should 
deal  with  cost  prices  only.  Similarly 
the  credit  ought  to  show  selling 
prices  only.  A  second  glance  at  the 
above  account  shows  that  the  debit 
side  includes  rebates  and  goods  re 
turned  on  sales.  Here,  then,  are  sell- 
ing prices  on  the  debit  or  cost  side 
of  Merchandise  Account.  Looking  at 
the  credit  side  we  see  rebates  and  re- 
turned goods  on  purchases.  There- 
fore cost  prices  appear  on  the  sales 
side  where  only  selling  prices  should 
be.  Being  included  in  this  way  they 
make  our  purchases  and  sales  too 
large,  thus  giving  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. Obviously  a  division  of  Mer- 
chandise Account  is  necessary.  The 
following  is  a  very  popular  elemen- 
tary form  : 


Trading  Account  has  the  net  cost  or 
purchases  on  the  debit  side  and  the 
net  sales  on  the  credit  side.  We  have 
in  this  way  avoided  the  confusing  of 
items.  We  are  now  ready  with  the 
aid  of  the  inventory  to  find  the  gain 
or  loss. 

As  Charles  E.  Sprague,  in  his  book 
"The  Philosophy  of  Accounts,"  says 
in  regard  to  this  same  account,  "An 
account  which  needs  to  be  made  over 
is  one  which  ought  to  have  been 
made  differently  at  first."  And  I  say 
that  an  account  which  has  to  be 
taught  over  should  have  been  taught 
in  its  correct  form  at  first.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  teach  this  correct  form  at 
first  as  it  is  to  trifle  with  the  old  false 
single  form  and  then  finally  have  to 
teach  the  correct  one  in  the  end.  And 
the  students  grasp  its  details  just  as 
quickly.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  peda- 
gogical blunders  a  teacher  can  make 
to  teach  an  incorrect  form,  and  then 
have  to  change  it  later. 

A  student  should  be  able  to  state 
definitely  what  the  figures  on  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  an  account  stand  for. 
And  1  do  not  think  a  teacher  can  drill 
too  much  on    the    opening,    closing 


A  COMPARISON  OH  TWO   ACCOUNTS 


Merchandise  Trading 
(Showing  gain) 
Total  of  debit  side,  or  total  cost, 

or  total  purchase S5,S00 

Amount  of  unsold  merchandise 

at  cost  price  or  inventory 1.000 

The  amount  of  goods  actually 
sold,  or  the  cost  to  us  of  the 
goods  sold - --4.5    0 

We  received  for  the  goods  sold 

as  shown   by    credit  side    of 

Trading  Account 7,000 

Cost  of  Sales ---  4,500 

Gain   -. 2,500 


(jeneral  Kxpense 
(Showing  loss) 

Total  of  the  debit  side,  or  total 

cost - -- SIBO 

Amount  of  value  left  on  hand, 

or  the  inventory 70 

Actual  amount  expended  is  the 

difference,  or - -  80 

Value  previouslyrealizedon  the 

above  expenditure  as  shown 

by  the  credit  side -    2B 

Therefore  the  actual  loss  is  the 

difference,  or 55 


The  Purchase  Account  is  debited 
for  all  the  purchases  and  credited  for 
any  returns  of  damaged  goods  or  re- 
bates on  purchases  that  we  send 
back.  The  difference  shows  our  net 
purchases  and  we  have  dealt  with 
cost  prices  only.  The  balance,  or  net 
purchase,  is  closed  to  the  debit  of 
Merchandise  Trading  Account.  The 
sales  Account  is  credited  for  all  the 
sales  and  debited  for  damaged  goods 
returned  to  us  by  ourcustomers.  The 
balance  is  then  our  net  sales  and  is 
closed  to  the  credit  of  the  Trading 
Account.  Thus  we  have  dealt  in  this 
case  with   selling   prices    only.    The 


Merchandise 


1.  C()st  of  purchases. 

2.  Freight  charges 

3.  Carthage  expense. 

4.  Rebates  and  returns  on  all  sales. 


1 .  Total  of  goods  sold. 

2.  Rebates  and  returns  on  purchases. 


Mdse.    Purchases 

Mdse. 

Trading 

Mdse.  Sales 

Gross 

Returns  and 

Bal.  of  Mdse. 

Bal.  of  Mdse. 

Returns  and  Re-       (jross 

purchase 

Rebates 

Purchase 

Sales  Acct. 

bates  to  cus-           Sales 

6,000 

500 
Balance   5,500 

Acct. 
5,500 

7,000 

tomers              i    . 
300     1 

7,300 





Balance  7,000    1 

6,000 

6,000 

— . 

7,300     1 

7.300 

and  interpretation  of  ledger  accounts. 
Each  separate  account  and  the  group 
of  allied  accounts  should  be  analyzed 
and  discussed  until  the  student  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  their  con- 
tents. 

Usually  I  begin  by  classifying  ac- 
counts into  three  classes  : 

1.  Those  which  show  a  pure  loss 
or  gain  and  never  show  a  resource  or 
liability.  Example :  Discount  Ac- 
count. 

2.  Those  which  show  a  pure  re- 
source or  liability  and  never  a  loss  or 
gain.  Example:  Cash  Account, 
Bills  Payable,   or  personal  accounts. 

.  3.  Thoseaccounts  which  show  both 
losses  or  gains  and  resources  or  lia- 
bilities. Merchandise  Trading,  Fur- 
niture and  Fixtures,  or  any  account 
that  has  an  inventory.  This  class  of 
accounts  either  shows  a  depreciation 
or  an  appreciation  in  value  resulting 
in  a  loss  or  gain  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  inventories  are  always  resources 
or  liabilities  but  usually  resources. 

Then  I  point  out  to  the  students 
that  they  can  usually  tell  to  which 
class  the  account  belongs  by  its 
name.    For  example  let  us  consider 
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the  Expense  Account.  The  word 
"expense"  is  usually  associated  in 
their  minds  with  a  loss,  the  parting 
of  value  for  which  there  is  no  return 
would  increase  our  assets.  There- 
fore all  allied  accounts  will  come  un- 
der the  same  heading  and  will  be 
treated  the  same  way.  Cash  Account 
on  the  other  hand  represents  one  of 
the  best  known  resources.  The  idea 
of  Cash  Account  showing  a  loss  or 
gain  is  to  the  minds  of  most  students 
ridiculous.  For  if  they  stop  to  think 
at  all  they  will  realize  that  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business  a  ten-dollar 
bill  received  will  be  parted  with  at  its 
face  value  ten-dollars.  He  is  not 
likely  to  find  some  one  who  is  willing 
to  give  him  eleven  dollars  for  it  there- 
by allowing  him  to  gain  a  dollar. 
Therefore  this  account  and  allied  ac- 
counts that  represent  standard  val- 
ues of  face  worth  show  resources  and 
liabilities. 

As  soon  as  the  student  can  tell  to 
which  classes  the  various  accounts 
belong  I  give  him  these  rules  for  gen- 
eral procedure  in  closings  the  ledger. 

First,  close  all  accounts  that  by 
their  nature  show  losses  or  gains  in- 
to Loss  and  Gain  Account. 

Second,  close  Loss  and  Gain  Ac- 
count by  a  balance  into  the  Capital 
or  Proprietor's  Account.  Close  this 
account  by  a  balance  thus  getting 
the  present  worth. 

Third,  close  all  other  accounts  by 
balances  that  have  not  yet  been 
closed. 

I  am  here  presenting  the  closing  of 
the  ledger  accounts  internally  and 
not  by  the  Journal  entry  method.  I 
do  not  believe  the  student  who  is  a 
beginner  grasps  the  true  relation  of 
accounts  to  each  other  by  the 
Journal  entry  method.  I  find  the 
use  of  simple  diagrams  placed 
on- the  board  to  illustrate  the  rules 
given  above  is  also  very  helpful  for 
beginners.  The  following  is  a  simple 
form  which  shows  that  such  accounts 


as  those  used  in  the  illustration, 
namely,  those  that  show  losses  and 
gains,  are  closed  into  Loss  and  <iain 
Account,  and  this  account  into  the 
Capital,  or  Proprietor's. 

These  forms  can  be  made  more 
complicated  as  the  student  ad- 
vances to  more  complex  forms,  such 
as  the  subdivision  of  Expense  into 
Advertising,  Light,  Salaries,  etc. 

Students  are  quick  to  notice  that 
such  accounts  as  Cash,  Bills  Receiv- 
able, and  personal  accounts,  togeth- 
er with  others  of  the  same  nature, 
are  not  included.  They  soon  distin- 
guish the  fact  that  closing  the  ledger 
consists  mainly  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond of  the  rules  given  above. 

As  to  the  technique  on  closing  each 
individual  account,  I  take  Merchan- 
dise Trading  Account  as  a  model  for 
all  mixed  accounts,  such  as  those 
that  were  given  in  the  third  class 
above.  I  teach  the  finding  of  the 
profit  and  loss  by  the  reasoning 
method,  rather  than  by  the  mere 
blind,  mechanical  one  of  adding  the 
inventory  to  the  credit  side  and  then 
taking  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides.  If  the  credit  side  exceeds  the 
debit  the  excess  is  the  gain,  or  vice 
versa,  the  loss.  The  student  must  be 
taught  to  reason,  and  the  above 
method  does  not  tell  how"nor  why  the 
gain  results.  The  better  way  is  to 
take  the  total  purchases,  for  example, 
as  given  in  the  previous  Merchandise 
Trading  Account,  $5,500,  and  subtract 
the  inventory,  say,  $1,000,  from  it; 
this  gives  theVoi/  of  the  goods  sold. 
If  $5,500,  worth  of  purchases  have 
been  made,  and  $1,000  worth  sfill  re- 
mains unsold,  the  merchant  must 
have  sold  the  difference,  or  $4,500. 
This  figure  represents  the  cost  to  the 
merchant  of  the  goods  sold.  What  did 
he  realize  on  this  quantity  of  goods? 
Whatever  the  credit  or  total  sales  side 
shows,  namely  $7,000.  Therefore  if 
the  goods  cost  $4,500,  and  was  sold 
for  $7,000,  the  merchant  realizes  a 
gain  of  the  difference,  or  $2,500.  This 
amount  is  placed  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  trading  account  in  red  ink  as  it  is 
the  excess  of  the  selling  prices  (cred- 
it side)  while  the  the  inventory  goes 
on  the  credit  side  as  it  is  the  excess 
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Mdse. 
Trading 

Mdse. 
Sales 

(ieneral 
Expense 

Loss  and 

Capital  or 
froprietiir's 

Furniture. 
Fixtures 

Interest 
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of  the  debit  over  the  credit  in  regard 
to  goods  not  sold.  Thus  the  debit 
side  is  brought  up  to  the  credit  side 
by  the  addition  of  the  gain  and  the 
credit  to  the  debit  by  the  addition  of 
he  inventory  giving  an  equal  foot-t 
ing.  The  inventory  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  debit  side  below  the 
footings  as  it  is  the  balance  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  value  of  the  goods  left 
on  hand  from  which  we  are  to  make 
our  sales  during  the  next  period. 
The  gain  goes  to  the  credit  side  of 
Loss  and  Gain  Account  because  we 
desire  to  collect  and  summarize  all 
the  losses  and  gains  so  that  we  may 
ascertain  what  the  net  gain  or  loss 
will  be  by  taking  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  account. 
The  gains  are  credited  to  the  Loss 
and  Gain  Account  because  they  pro- 
duce us  value  by  either  increasing 
our  assets  or  decreasing  our  liabili- 
ties. The  losses  are  debited  because 
they  have  cost  us  value  by  decreas- 
ing our  assets  or  increasing  our  lia- 
bilities. The  net  gain  goes  to  the 
credit  of  the  Capital  or  Proprietor's 
Account  for  usually  our  assets  have 
been  increased  by  that  amount,  and 
therefore  the  Capital  is  increased  al- 
so for  Capital  is  only  excess  of  assets 
over  liabilities.  The  net  loss  goes  to 
the  debit  side  of  Capital  because  usu- 
ally our  assets  have  been  decreased 
that  much,  and  therefore  the  Capital 
will  be  less  and  should  thus  be  de- 
creased. Other  mixed  accounts  are 
closed  and  the  loss  or  gain  figured 
practically  the  same  as  the  method 
given  in  Merchandise  Trading  Ac- 
count above.  A  slight  change  takes 
place  in  an  account  that  ."^hows  a  loss 
like  a  general  expense  account.  Take 
for  example  an  account  that  has  on 
the  debit  side  $150,  and  on  the  credit 
$25,  with  an  inventory  of  $70.  The 
account  has  cost  $150,  of  which 
value  we  have  $70,  left ;  there- 
fore an  actual  expenditure  of  $80 
has  taken  place.  Of  this  amount 
125  has  been  previously  realized, 
therefore  the  net  loss  on  this  account 
must  be  the  difference  or  $55.  The 
mechanical  details  of  each  account  is 
similar.  The  two  accounts  and  the 
methods  of  finding  the  gain  or  loss  is 
repeated  below  for  comparison. 

In  the  accounts  that  show  a  pure 
loss  or  gain,  as  Discount  Account, 
only  the  excess  of  either  side  is  con- 
sidered as  a  gain  or  loss.  If  the  debit 
side  is  larger,  it  is  a  loss  ;  if  the  cred- 
it, a  gain. 

I  have  here  outlined  my  method  of 
teaching  the  closing  of  elementary 
ledger  accounts,  not  because  I  con- 
sider it  a  criterion,  but  because  I  have 
found  that  it  attains  in  the^end  better 
results  than  the  mere  blind  mechan- 
ical methods  without  answering  the 
question:  "WHY?"  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  above  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  some  of  those  who  are  just 
beginning  the  teaching  profession. 


'^ud^ieM^^f/ifu^ai^       ^ 


Misdirected  Meandering 


Our  esteemd  "meanderer,"  Mr.  Carl 
Marshall,  always  says  wel  what  he  has  to 
say.  and  one  can't  help  being  entertaind 
even  tho  not  convinst.  Spelling  reform  is 
a  red  rag  to  Mr.  Marshall,  and  the  faintest 
vision  of  it  excites  him  to  irate  bovine 
tricks.  Now,  I  wish  this  were  not  so,  be- 
caus  I  hav  a  weakness  for  spelling  better- 
ment (don't  misunderstand  me  to  mean  fo- 
netic  spelling,)  and  I  would  prefer  to  hav 
Mr.  M.  as  a  coadjutor  rather  than  as  an  op- 
ponent. He  is  liberal  and  progressiv  in 
other  matters.  For  instance,  he  favors  re- 
placing the  antiquated  grammar  books  with 
rational  methods  of  teaching  English.  He 
has  publisht  a  substitute  language  book, 
and  if  I  exprest  all  the  nice  thoughts  I  en- 
tertain in  regard  to  it,  he  woud  suspect  me 
of  throwing  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  which  is  not 
consistent  with  my  natural  fearlessness. 
And  only  recently  he  condemni  as  "inco- 
herent stuff  "  the  so-calld  instruction  of 
the  average  bookkeeping  text,  etc.,  etc.  In 
fact  he  is  a  reformer,  and  (to  quote  Tiny 
Tim,  of  Christmas  Carol,)  "God  bless  'em, 
every  one."  They  may  often  shock  us;  but 
that  shock  prevents  stagnation,  and  is  es- 
sential to  progress.  Tho  they  mingle  the 
unpractical  with  the  practical,  yet  after  the 
sifting  the  world  is  gainer.  What  they  say 
and  do  may  often  seem  ridicnlus:  but  this 
fact  shoud  be  delt  with  leniently,  and  not 
provoke  abuse  which  has  very  little  effect 
upon  the  true  reformer.  Therefore  Mr. 
Marshall  wastes  space,  words,  and  effort 
when  he  uses  such  missils  as  "spelling  an- 
archists," "freakish  forms,"  "educational 
faddists,"  "silly  assaults  upon  our  mother 
tongue,"  "scholarship  with  a  cass^  of  jim 
jams,"  "travesty  upon  every -day  horse 
sense,"  etc.,  etc.  Does  Mr.  M  care  for  the 
wrath  of  the  authors  and  backers  of  the 
"outworn  systems  of  instruction"  that  he 
assails?  Not  at  all;  he  is  sincere,  and  that 
is  sufficient  for  him.  Why  not  accord  like 
sincerity  to  the  advocates  of  spelling  better- 
ment? They  ar,  or  were  the  head  instruc- 
tors of  language  in  the  leading  colleges  of 
the  world — Oxford,  Cambridge,  Harvard, 
Yale.  Columbia,  Lafayette — recognized  lin- 
guistic lights.  Aside  from  altruistic  results, 
they  hav  nothing  to  expect  but  abuse  and 
misrepresentation,  and  they  get  that  galore. 
Many  of  the  learned  in  other  branches  be- 
grudg  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  spelling-reform 
movement,  and  consequently  their  opposi- 
tion is  either  foolish  and  unreasonable,  or 
else  it  takes  the  form  of  apathetic  indiffer- 
ence. But  the  average  opponent  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  or  of  its  ad- 
vocates; he  merely  knows  that  his  conven- 
tional orthografy  is  thretend,  and  he  shuts 
up  like  a  clam,  content  with  the  emotion 
that  the  "spelling  of  Shakespeare  is  good 
enough  for  me."  Mr.  Marshall,  of  cours, 
does  not  belong  to  either  of  these  classes, 
and  I  attribute  his  abusiv  allusions  to  irrita- 
tion at  having  some  other  fellow  dictate 
what  orthografic  dres  he  shal  place  upon 
his  written  words,  just  as  he  woud  resent 
dictation  as  to  what  kind  of  a  necktie  he 
shoud  wear,  or  how  he  shoud  comb  the  hair 
over  the  top  of  his  forehed.  The  preced- 
ing remarks  are  intended  as  a  plea  for  toler- 
ance. The  apostles  of  spelling  reform  may 
be  visionary,  but  they  ar  at  least  sincere. 
But  eliminating  what  may  be  conceded  as 
visionary,  many  of  the  recommended 
changes  in   spelling    appeal    to  the  "every- 


day horse  sense,"  and  the  spirit  that  op- 
poses the  changes  is  akin  to  that  which  re- 
sented the  change  from  hoop-skirts  to  cling- 
ing ones  and  woud  now  equally  resent  a 
return  to  the  former  fashion. 

If  I  were  to  ask  Mr.  Marshall  why  he 
wears  his  hair  pompadour,  he  might  be  too 
courteous  to  tel  me  that  it  was  none  of  my 
business  ,  but  he  undoutedly  woud  anser 
that  it  was  becaus  that  style  pleasd  him, 
and  that  so  long  as  it  did  not  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  any  one  else  he  woud  continue 
to  so  wear  it.  By  the  same  token,  if  he  asks 
me  why  I  drop  the  final  "e"  from  "giv," 
"hav,"  etc.,  I  might  reply,  becaus  I  want 
to;  but  I  will  assign  a  good  reason,  viz.; 
that  the  "e"  has  no  more  use  there  than  has 
a  ded  branch  on  a  helthy  tree,  and  that  I 
hav  as  good  right  to  drop  it  as  my  forebears 
had  to  drop  it — with  no  other  sanction  than 
their  own  individual  whims — from  "feare," 
"heare,"  "mee,  '  "hee, "  and  numerous  oth- 
er analogic  words.  And  I  shal  take  the 
same  privilege  with  other  cases,  always 
using  care,  however,  that  my  words  shal 
not  masquerade  in  unrecognizable  forms. 
To  what  extent  woud  I  carry  the  reforma- 
tion of  spelling?  If  the  editor  wil  permit 
this  communication  to  be  printed  as  I  hav 
prepared  it,  the  reader  wil  hav  his  anser, 
and  it  wil  be  seen  that  the  changes  are  not 
violent.  I  prfer  half  a  loaf  to  no  bred.  I 
woud  drop  final  "e"  where  its  presence  has 
no  fonetic  or  diacritical  value,  and  retain  it 
only  when  necessary  to  indicate  the  long 
value  of  the  vowel  before  the  consonant  (as 
in  case  of  "premise,"  verb,  to  distinguish  it 
from  "premis,"  noun.)  In  analogy  with 
this  pair  of  words  I  woud  write  "liv"  "live," 
"hav,'  "gave,"  "infinit,"  "finite,"  "de- 
termin,"  undermine," — making  the  same 
distinction  that  we  alredy  do  in  "cod," 
"code,"  "mad,"  "made,"  etc.  Then,  as  to 
the  matter  of  past  tenses,  the  spelling  of 
Shakespeare's  time  is  good  enuf  for  me. 
I  hav  before  me  a  copy  of  the  first-folio 
edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1628,  in 
which  I  find  worshipt,  streakt,  exprest,  es- 
teemd, drest,  prest,  rackt,  blest,  possest, 
famisht,  varnisht  wry-neckt,  stamt,  pur- 
chast,  lookt.  etc.  All  shorthand  teachers 
would  welcom  such  changes,  as  much  of 
their  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  re-spelling 
the  final  syllable  of  past  tenses  in  order  to 
prevent  their  pupils  writing  a  D-sign  for  a 
T-sound.  I  shoud  like  to  giv  a  few  more 
samples  of  what  I  consider  sane  simplifica- 
tions, but  I  fear  overtaxing  the  kind  indul- 
gence of  the  editor.  Perhaps  he  wil  grant 
me  another  chance.  I  wish  it  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  that  I  do  not  advocate  a 
fonetic  revolution  of  our  spelling.  For 
many  reasons  (best  known  to  the  advocates 
of  spelling  reform)  absolute  fonetic  spelling 
is  an  ignis  fatuus — we  can  advance  toward 
it,  but  need  never  hope  to  reach  it  so  long 
as  the  physical  organs  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing vary  as  they  do  in  different  individuals. 
But  that  belief  need  not  prevent  us  from 
trimming  the  orthografic  tree  of  its  pat- 
ently ded  branches,  I  hear  the  objection 
that  this  means  to  license  each  to  spel  as  he 
pleases.  Wel,  why  not? — we  do  it  anyway  ; 
if  it  were  not  so,  the  spelling  teacher  would 
be  out  of  a  job.  Then  misspelling  is  gen- 
erally due  to  an  attempt  to  make  the  writ- 
ten word  conform  to  the  spoken,  which  was 
the  original  intention  ;  we  wil  therefore  be 
getting  back  to  first  principles  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.  Each  fellow  wil 
find  something  good  in  the  other  fellow's 
specimens,  and  wil  adopt  it.  After  while  it 
wil  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ; 
the  best  wil  become  conventional  and  get 
into   the  dictionaries — and    there    you    ar. 


That  is  just  what  has  been  going  on  for 
hundreds  of  years,  only  the  printing  presses 
hav  tended  to  arrest  the  process  of  change 
by  crystallizing  and  making  popular  the 
spelling,  both  good  and  bad,  as  they  found 
it.  Our  "mother  tongue"  is  "dear,"  all 
right,  but  the  written  expression  of  it  is  ir- 
rational—  nothing  to  be  worshipt,  by  any 
means.  We  wil  accept  what  we  cannot 
help,  but  we  need  not  be  maudlin  over  it. 
The  best  way  to  treat  it  is  as  the  surgeon 
treats  an  imperfectly- knit  bone — break  it 
over  again,  and  re-set  it. 

By  the  way,  among  the  words  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Marshall  as  having  their  tails  un- 
dockt  and  their  appendixes  unoperaled  up- 
on, is  "four."  This  word  has  at  least  had 
its  tail  dockt,  as  I  find  it  frequently  in  the 
1*)2.'!  edition  of  Shakespeare  written'foure." 
About  those  times,  under  French  influence, 
it  was  a  fashion  (and  nothing  but  a  fashion) 
to  put  "e"  as  a  tail  on  words,  and  they  hav 
been  decaying  and  dropping  off  by  fits  and 
starts  ever   since;  let's  expedite  their  exit. 

Now,  Mr.  Marshall,  be  good.  Throw  all 
the  foolish  grammars  to  the  rubbish  heap; 
do  the  same  with  the  archaic  bookkeeping 
texts;  and  while  you  ar  cleaning  the 
Augean  stables,  exercise  your  Herculean 
abilities  on  some  of  the  public  school  fads 
and  follies;  but  spare  your  gibes  and  flings 
at  us  poor  devils  who  sincerely  esteem  our 
"dear  old  mother  tongue,"  and  ar  endevor- 
ing  to  provide  her  with  more  suitable  cloth- 
ing. 

One  more  thought  before  Mr.  Zaner  ex- 
tinguishes me  ;  Richard  Grant  White,  in  his 
"Every-Day  English,"  questions  the  advis- 
ability of  simplifying  our  spelling  for  the 
convenience  of  foreigners.  Why  shoud 
this  motiv  not  strongly  appeal  to  us.  About 
a  million  of  emigrants  come  to  our  shores 
every  year.  So  long  as  they  ar  not  assimi- 
lated they  ar  a  menace.  Our  daily  press 
and  current  literature  ar  among  the  most 
potent  and  assimilating  influences,  but 
these-ar  more  or  less  unavailable  until  our 
language  is  learned  A  great  bar  to  the 
learning  of  written  English  is  its  irrational 
orthografy,  and  every  betterment  in  this  re- 
spect is  promotiv  of  better  political,  econom- 
ic, and  civic  conditions.  I  had  an  exper- 
ience along  this  line  not  long  ago.  A  Pole 
came  to  me  for  help  in  learning  to  read  and 
write  English — he  coud  talk  it  like  a  nativ. 
As  long  as  instruction  embraced  words  of 
analogic  orthografy  (such  as  tin,  pin,  bin, 
din,  fin,  cat,  rat,  bat,  mat,  fat,  test,  best, 
lest,  rest,  jest,  sung,  rung,  bung,  hung, 
lung,  etc.)  things  went  along  swimmingly  ; 
but  when  shift  was  made  to  words  like 
though,  cough,  tough,  laugh,  calf,  tongue, 
among,  etc.,  his  interest  began  to  flicker, 
and  he  dropt  out  of  my  sphere  of  influence 
with  a  dull,  sickening  thud—  as  does  now 
from  this  subject. 

Yours  truly, 
Chas.  T.  Platt, 
■      32  Montrose  Street, 

Somerville,  Mass. 


What  Next  ? 


The  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools 
throughout  the  State  of  Oklahoma  have  this 
winter  been  testing  seeds  for  the  farmers  in 
their  respective  communities  according  to  a  re- 
port sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  from  the  Su- 
perintendent. This  would  seem  to  be  a  most 
valuable  phase  of  eilucation,  valuable  alike  to 
teachers,  pupils  and  farmers.  It  is  education  of 
this  kind  that  will  tend  to  populate  rather  than 
depopulate  rural  communities,  and  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  heartily  commends  it. 
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Arithmetic  Continued  from  page  23. 

freight,  cartage,  storage,  commission, 
insurance,  inspection,  etc.,  makes 
what  is  called  the  Full  or  Gross  Cost. 

The  actual  amount  accruing  from 
the  sale  of  goods  is  known  as  the 
Cross  Selling  Price.  The  gross  sell- 
ing price  minus  all  charges  incident 
to  the  sale  of  the  goods  leaves  the 
A'et  Selling  Price.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  net  selling  price  and  the 
gross  cost  represents  the  Net  Gain  or 
Loss. 

Now  here  comes  the  difificult  thing 
to  decide:  .Shall  we  reckon  the  gain 
or  loss  as  a  percentage  of  the  prime 
cost,  the  gross  cost,  or  of  the  net 
selling  price? 

Ordinarily  the  gain  or  loss  arising 
from  a  business  transaction  is  com- 
puted as  a  percentage  of  the  cost. 
Which  cost?  Suppose  we  answer 
this  query  after  the  established 
Yankee  custom  of  putting  another 
question  in  its  stead.  What  is  cost? 
Cost  is  an  indefinite  quantity,  all 
"cost  accountants  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  By  a  long  and  la- 
borious waste  of  the  mid-night  oil 
we  may  come  some  where  near  the 
true  cost  of  an  article  that  we  sell 
over  the  counter,  but  it  is  extremely 
tedious  work,  and  it  would  not  pay 
everybody  to  try  for  it.  For  these 
reasons,  but  mainly  because  "it 
doesn't  pay"  to  discover  the  true, 
(i.  e.  gross)  cost  when  there  are  many 
difficult  and  abstruse  factors  affect- 
ing it,  the  general  custom  is  to  com- 
pute the  gain  as  a  percentage  of  the 
prime  cost.  Another  practice  is  to 
charge  to  each  sale  a  certain  part  of 
the  direct  factors  of  the  sale  to  form 
an  approximate  gross  cost  and  use 
the  gross  cost  thus  obtained  as  a 
base.  Still  another  method  is  to  cal- 
culate the  gain  as  a  percentage  of 
the  selling  price.     Let  us  illustrate: 

You  buy  10  brass  bedsteads  @ 
$15.00  each,  and  pay  $1.25  freight. 
Find  the  selling  price  of  each  at  20% 
profit.     Solutions. 

(a)  PRIME    COST   AS    HASE. 

20%  or  .!,  of  $15.00=$3.00  profit. 
$15.00-f$3.00=$18.00  selling  price  -f 
$1.25  freight=$19.25  gross  selling 
price. 

(b)  CROSS   COST   ."VS    liASE. 

The  freight  is  $1.25,  per  bedstead; 
|15.00+$1.25=-$16.25,  gross  cost  per 
bedstead;  %  of  $16.25=$19.50,  gross 
selling  price. 

If  one  bedstead  is  sold  for  $19.00, 
what  is  the  per  cent  of  profit? 

1.  PRIME  COST  AS  BASE. 

$19.00— $15.00=$4.00,  gain;  the  rate, 
,'-,  or  26s%. 

2.  GROSS   COST   AS   BASE. 

$19.00-$16.25=$2.75,  gain;  the  rate, 
,y/',,  or  lti.9%. 

3.  NET   SELLINC;   PRICE   AS   BASE. 

$19.00-$16.25=$2.75,  gain;  the  rate, 
j?/a"o.  or  14.5%. 


It  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  method 
number  3,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
approximate  by  its  use  the  amount  of 
profit  from  any  day's  sales. 

Stocks  and  Bonds, Insurance,  and 
Taxes  should  be  left  until  the  very 
end  of  the  work  in  percentage,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  be  deferred 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  work  in  in- 
terest without  sacrificing  continuity. 
These  three  subjects,  though  fre- 
quently treated  under  the  heading 
percentage,  are  in  reality  more  close- 
ly related  to  interest  than  to  the  work 
they  are  usually  grouped  with. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  give 
any  long,  intricate,  or  involved  prob- 
lems, such  as  were  the  delight  of 
schoolmasters  of  former  days,  be- 
cause such  problems  are  never  met 
with  except  in  the  brain  of  their  in- 
ventor. Two,  or  even  three,  simple 
problems  will  do  more  good  and  will 
do  more  to  strengthen  the  reasoning 
faculty  than  a  dozen  of  these  com- 
plicated monstrocities. 

It  isn't  difficult  to  obtain  problems 
of  actual  business.  Business  men 
are  often  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
teacher's  supply,  while  those  stu- 
dents who  work  in  the  day  and  at- 
tend school  at  night  are  veritable 
mines  of  such  material.  The  office  of 
a  text  book  is  not  so  much  the  pro- 
viding of  material  as  it  is  the  demon- 


strating and  explaining  of  the  prin- 
ciples. Therefore,  do  not  rely  too 
much  upon  the  text  book,  but  look 
about  you,  make  use  of  what  you  see, 
collect  material  from  outside  sources, 
and  be  up  to  date.  Remember  the 
dictum, 

"Be  not  the  tirst  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Ncir  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

and  pay  especial  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond injunction. 

A  good  way  to  collect  material  and 
"keep  track"  of  it  is  to  obtain  sever- 
al folders,  (any  strong  paper  will 
serve)  and  letter  them,  say.  Frac- 
tions, Decimals,  Denominate  Num- 
bers, Percentage,  Interest,  Discount, 
etc.,  and  keep  them  in  a  drawer  close 
at  hand;  then  whenever  you  have  a 
good  idea,  or  whenever  you  come 
upon  a  good  problem  illustrating 
some  particular  thing,  write  it  down, 
then  and  there,  and  file  it  in  your 
folder.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
soon  you  will  accumulate  a  really  val- 
uable collection  of  information  and 
problems.  From  time  to  time  these 
notes  may  be  typewritten,  by  the  col- 
lector if  he  has  time,  or  by  some  reli- 
able student  in  the  typewriting  de- 
partment, and  then  the  typewritten 
sheets  may  be  more  carefully  classi- 
fied, and  may  be  pasted  or  fastened 
in  a  sort  of  scrap  book.  This  ma- 
terial is  also  fine  for  tests. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  MEETING 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Connecticut  Business  Educators' 
Association  was  held  in  Meriden  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  14th,  at  the  Meriden 
High  School. 

The  shorthand  and  typewriting 
contests  were  the  first  numbers  on 
the  progrom.  The  contest  for  the 
state  championship  was  won  by 
James  E.  Colgan  of  Waterbury.  The 
winner  of  the  school  championship 
contest  was  Miss  Viola  Lacourceive 
of  Meriden.  William  DeRozier,  of 
Bristol,  was  the  winner  of  the  short- 
hand contest. 

Following  the  contests  the  regular 
program  was  carried  out.  A  fine  ad- 
dress was  given  by  ex-Congressman 
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John  Q..  Tilson,  of  New  Haven,  on 
"An  Ideal  Foundation  for  a  Business 
Education."  Many  other  excellent 
papers  were  read  at  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  :  President, 
Newton  Fulton,  of  Danbury;  vice 
president,  Frank  Meredith,  of  Meri- 
den; secretary,  Miss  Carrie  Travis, 
of  Norwich;  treasurer,  H.  C.  Post,  of 
Waterbury;  member  of  executive 
committee  for  three  yerrs,  John  D. 
Houston,  of  New  Haven.  W.  E.  Can- 
field  extended  an  invitation  to  the  as- 
sociation to  hold  the  1915  convention 
in  his  school  at  New  London. 

Mabel  Petitjian,  Sec'y. 


SCHOOL 

Bristol  Hiph  School 

Waterbury  Business  College  Stenotype 

(5  mths.  study) 
Meriden  High  School 
Waterbury  Business  College 

Vale  Business  College 
Meriden  High  School 
Yale  Business  College 
New  Haven  High  School 
Meriden  High  School 
Gutchess  Business  College 
Merchants'  &.  Bankers'  Business  School 
Gutchess  Business  College 
Waterbury  Business  College 
Meriden  High  School 
(jutchess  Business  College 
New  Haven  High  School 


Wallingford  High  School 
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KINGS  OF  THE  AIR 


The  Story  of  the  Aviation 


A    VISION  OF  THE  FUTURE 

All  through  the  year  19— the  skies  above  the 
great  gun-works  at  Essen  had  been  lit  up  night 
after  night  with  the  lurid  glare  of  hundreds  of 
furnaces,  and  the  ship-yards  at  Hamburg  had 
been  alive  with  the  hurrying  workmen.  This 
was  in  Germany,  across  the  North  Sea  from  the 
British  Isles.  The  sky  too.  was  red  at  night 
from  the  furnace  glare  of  the  great  gun-works 
at  Birmingham  and  the  ship  builders  on  the 
Clyde  were  straining  every  nerve  and  the  air 
fairly  trembled  with  the  clang  of  countless 
hammers  forging  the  armor  plate  for  mighty 
battle-ships. 

In  France  there  was  hurry  too,  in  every  ar- 
mory and  in  every  ship-yard,  and  far  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  navy-yards  of  America  were  rush- 
ing to  complete  the  tremendous.  Super-dread- 
noughts for  which  the  feeling  of  war  in  the  air 
had  obliged  the  Congress  to  appropriate  mil- 
lions. 

There  was  constant  drill  at  Aldershot.  in 
England,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery.  In 
the  German  fields,  five  thousand  men,  fully 
armed,  were  going  through  the  annual  ma- 
noeuvres, and  everywhere,  the  wide-world 
over,  was  great  activity  in  military  and  naval 
circles.  For  two  great  nations  were  glaring  at 
each  other  like  wild  beasts  in  a  jungle,  each 
jealous  of  the  other.  The  one  had  been  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  on  earlh.  The 
drumbeat  of  her  armies  echoed  around  the 
world,  and  it  was  said  that  the  sun  never  set  on 
the  territory  of  Kngland.  But  a  great  emperor 
had  come  to  rule  a  great  nation  and  Germany, 
far  better  educated  than  England,  with  a  people 
superior,  in  the  mass,  had  steadily  pressed  to 
the  front  and  taken  away  a  great  portion  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britian.  The  very  clerks 
of  London  were  more  than  half  of  them  Ger- 
man. In  every  port  abroad,  in  every  foreign 
capital  the  (Jerman  was  present  with  his  finely 
organized  method  of  getting  trade  and.  more 
than  that.Ciermany.  anxious  for  foreign  colonies, 
had  crowded  hard  upon  British  possessions  in 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  now,  atthe  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  early  in  the  Spring  there  was  a  con- 
dition of  crisis.  England  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  and  said  that  Germany  must  recede 
from  a  position  that  nation  had  taken  with  re- 
gartl  to  Afritan  conquest  or  there  could  be  but 
one  result:   War. 

And  so  the  guns  were  being  hurried  in  the 
great  arsenals,  the  ships  were  being  made  ready 
for  war,  and  today  in  early  May,  as  the  "lilacs 
were  just  beginning  to  bloom,  at  Kew,"  The 
Gigantic,  the  greatest  of  all  English  ships,  had 
been  delivered  fully  armed  from  the  shipbuild- 
ers on  the  Clyde  ami  ready  to  take  her  place  as 
Hagship  of  the  Clianiiel  fleet  which  guards  the 
entrance  to  the  Thames  and  the  City  of  London. 

It  was  a  tremendous  ship,  the  GiganticI  of 
thirty-five  thousand  tons,  seven  hundred  feet 
long,  carrying  twelve  tremendous  fifteen  inch 
guns,  which  swinging  from  their  turrets  fore 
and  aft  and  amidship  could  send  a  tremendous 
rain  of  twelve  tons  of  steel  at  a  single  foe  and 
almost  annihilate  anything  afloat.  Inside  the 
steel  walls  of  the  great  ship  were  stored  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  powder,  gun  cotton,  dynamite 
and  high  explosives.  A  thousand  men,  sailors, 
marines  and  mechanics  were  required  to  man 
the  great  floating  steel  battery,  and  her  oil-fed 
boilers  set  her  mighty  turbines  whirling  and 
could  send  the  battleship  through  the  brine  at 
25  knots  an  hour.    From  every  mast  head  flut- 


tered brilliant  streamers,  as  she  made  her  way  to 
take  her  place  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  at  peak 
fluttered  the  admiral's  flag  while  the  Union 
Jack  was  everywhere  in  evidence. 

There  was  great  relief  in  the  editorials  of  the 
English  papers  for  there  was  great  fear  of  an  in- 
vasion. The  German  Emperor  had  for  years 
been  strengthening  his  navy,  until  it  was 
thought  the  (ierman  fleet  was  more  powerful 
than  that  which  guarded  the  English  Channel. 
But  the  coming  of  the  "Gigantic"  turned  the 
tables,  and,  with  the  monster  defender  there 
was  no  fear  of  invasion  from  any  fleet  which 
(jermany  might  send  against  the  "Right  little, 
tight  little  island." 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  coming  of 
the  "Gigantic"  and  the  bay  off  Sheerness  was 
lit  up  that  night  by  thousands  of  electric  lights 
from  the  mastheads  of  yachts  that  lay  all  around 
the  fleet  at  anchor.  There  was  no  fear  of  attack 
from  any  source.  But  out  at  sea,  a  strangething 
was  taking  place.  Already  the  rumors  of  war 
had  caused  the  great  Cunard  Line  to  withdraw 
half  its  ships  from  commission,  and  send  them 
to  the  Clyde  to  be  transformed  into  armed 
cruisers,  and  the  "Imperator"  and  the  "\'ater- 
land."  two  giant  (jerman  ships,  had  togethei 
sailed  from  Hoboken  towards  Hamburg.  The 
wireless  had  sent  across  the  ocean  news  of  this 
strange  proceeding  on  the  part  otthetJerman 
fleet,  and  there  was  not  much  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  anybody  that  the  war,  so  long  threat- 
ened, was  liable  to  break  forth  at  any  moment. 

AN  OMINOUS  NIGHT 

It  was  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  May,  the 
celebration  over  the.Maunching  of  the  "Gigan- 
tic" had  ceased,  and  the  great  ship  swung  at 
her  anchors  amid  tlie  other  vessels  of  the  Chan- 
nel Fleet.  Fifty  miles  out  at  sea,  in  the  adence 
of  the  night,  two,  great  ships  converged  out  of 
the  darkness  and  lay  but  a  cable!  length  apart, 
the  "Vaterland"  a  thousand  feet  long,  the  "Im- 
perator" almost  as  large.  Each  flew  the  double 
eagle  flag  of  ( iermany  and  on  the  decks  of  those 
two  floating  palaces  were  gathered  hundreds  of 
men.  Up  from  the  holds,  no  longer  crowded 
with  merchandise,  up',  from  the  staterooms,  no 
longer  full  of  passengers,  came  man  after  man 
bearing  strange  burdens,  and  the  clang  of  ham- 
mers was  heard,  and  the  rattling  of  machinery. 
Soon,  one  by  one.  on  the  great  foredeck  of  the 
steamers,  which  had  been  planked  over  into 
great  platforms,  appeared  what  looked  like  tre- 
rnendous  bats,  great  winged  creatures  which 
crept  along  the  boards  antl  then  there  began  to 
sound  the  pant  of  the  motors  as  they  poured  pe- 
trol in  the  tanks  of  the  great  war  aeroplanes,  for 
the  ships  had  crossed  the  ocean  from  America 
with  a  consignment  of  air  ships  from  the  ICurtis 
Works  at  Hammondsport.  N.  Y..  and  the 
Wright  Bros'factory  at  Dayton,  C.and.they  were 
putting  them  together  on  the  decks  of  these 
great  liners,  and  preparing  to  make  flight,  for  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  war  was  coming,  and 
the  Germans  proposed  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
not  from  land  or  sea  but  from  the  air. 

There  was  good  cause  for  this  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity on  the  decks  of  the  two  great  German 
liners.  For  all  day  had  come  flashmg  to  them 
out  of  the  air  messages  from  Berlin. 
Messages  sent;  in  cypher  from!  the  great 
wireless  station  telling  them  of  imminent 
warfare  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of 
Europe,  and  instructing  them  to  be  ready  for  an 
instant  attack  with  the  airship  the  moment  war 
was  declared. 

And  now.  under  the  shadow  of  night  had  come 
the  last  message."  It  is  probable  that  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  will  demand  his  passport  late  this 
afternoon,  this  will  be  understood  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Await  the  signal  :  .-IrfacA-."  And 
so  there  they  stood  on  the  decks  of  the  "vater- 
land" and  the  "Imperator. "the  great  flying  ma- 
chines, twenty  of  them,  ready  for  instant  flight, 
each  with  its  aviator  in  his  armor  of  leather  with 
great  glass  goggles  over  the  eyes,  with  his 
steersman  beside  him  and  the  pockets  arrang- 
ed to  hold  explosives,  were  packed  scores  of 
flasks  full  with  nitroglycerine  and  picrite  and 
lyddite  and  all  the  most  powerful  explosives, 
known  to  modern  science.  At  ten,  out  of  the 
air  flashed  the  message;  "Make  ready!"  and 
he  aviators  and  the  helpers  clasped  hands  witht 
friends  around  them  and  mounting  the  airship 
were  lashed  into  their  place  with  strap  after 
strap,  binding  them  so  that  they  could  not  fall 


out  even  if  pierced  by  the  steel  hail  of  the  Nor- 
denfeldt  guns,  made  to  resist  attack  from  air- 
craft. 

IN  LONDON  TOWN 

In  London,  great  crowds  were  gathering 
around  the  newspaper  bulletins  on  the  Strand. 
And  in  Picadilly  the  hurrying  crowd  of  plea- 
sure-seekers and  women  with  painted  faces  and 
gorgeous  robes,  were  talking  excitedly  of  the 
coming  war  with  ( Jermany.  and  there  was  great 
elation  that  "The  Gigantic"  was  on  guard  at  the 
head  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  ready  to  repel  any 
threatened  attack. 

THE  CATASTROPHE 

It  is  eight  bells;  midnight  on  the  fleet.  The 
great  vessels  ride  silent  at  their  anchor  with  only 
ship's  lights  glimmering,  save  the  sreat  search- 
light of  the  Gigantic  wavering  from  side  to  side 
of  the  bay  to  guard  against  the  approach  of  tor- 
pedo boats.  Fore  and  aft,  marines  pace  to  and 
fro  past  the  great  gun  turrets  and  far  up  in  the 
fore,  one  pauses  and  stands  at  attention  as  a 
faint  humming  sound  reaches  his  attentive  ear. 
He  glances  upward  into  the  black  sky  from 
which  no  star  gleams  from  tie  midnight  dark- 
ness. 

Yes,  he  does  see  a  star,  a  red.  gleaming  speck 
far  distant,  which  seems  suddenly  to  grow  lar- 
ger and  nearer,  and  more  bloodlike  as  it  comes. 
The  humming  sound  grows  louder,  and  there 
are  more  red  stars  in  the  distance,  and  then  one 
is  almost  overhead.  There  comes  a  shout  from 
another  sentry  and  the  bang  of  a  Nordenfeldt,  a 
bright  pencil  of  white  light  and  a  falling  star 
from  out  of  the  darkness  overhead,  a  jarring 
sound,  as  something  strikes  the  deck,  a  blinding 
flash,  ashiverlng,  crashing  roar,  and  the  sentinel 
is  blown  to  atoms,  as  the  flask  of  high  explosive 
strikes  the  deck.  In  a  momenta  hundred  signal 
lights  are  blazing  from  all  the  ships  around  the 
stricken  giant,  and  again  and  again,  and  yet 
again, and  again  and  again, there  is  the  shivering, 
flashing  explosion,  as  shell  after  shell  from  the 
airships  overhead  rain  upon  the  deck  of  the 
dying  giant,  for  the  Gigantic  is  fatally  stricken 
from  above.  The  men  rush  from  below.  The 
Nordenfeldts.  pointing  upward,  send  their  steel 
messengers  among  the  airships,  and  one  after 
another  they  fall  crippled,  to  drown  their  daunt- 
less riders  in  the  blood  tinged  tide,  but  the 
damage  has  been  done.  The  battleship  is 
ruined.  Her  great  guns, twisted  from  theirtur- 
rets,  lie  about  her  torn  decks,and  a  last  descend- 
ing shell,  flying  from  the  clouds,  finds  its  way  to 
the  magazine  of  the  flagship,  and  with  one 
tremendous  roar,  the  sky  is  red  for  miles  around, 
as  the  great  ship  is  blown  to  fragments  and  her 
crew  drowned  and  maimed,  and  dead,  and  dy- 
ing, are  scattered  all  about  the  bay. 

The  blow  has  fallen.  The  moment  word  came 
from  Berlin.  "War  is  declared."  the  command 
was  given,  the  aviators  were  let  loose,  and  the 
great,  batlike  war-flying  machines  sped  away 
with  their  compass  points  headed  for  the  Chan- 
nel Fleet  at  London.  The  attack  was  a  com- 
plete surprise.  The  great  ship  which  had  cost 
almost  four  million  pounds,  was  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  scrap-iron,  lying  wrecked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Other  ships  had  suffered  too,  but  the 
main  attack  had  been  centered  on  the  "Gigan- 
tic," whose  position  had  been  car.efully  mapped 
out,  and  sent  in  cypher  by  wireless  from  spies  in 
London.  It  was  the  first  blow  of  a  war,  which 
was  to  show  the  world  how  useless  was  the 
building  of  mighty  ocean  craft  when  a  few  of 
these  little  five  thousand  dollar  flying  machines 
could  utterly  destroy  one  of  them  in  a  few  min- 
utes' time.  Some  aviators  were  lost,  for  the 
Nordenfeldts  had  been  trained  so  as  to  fire  up- 
ward in  the  air  at  an  angle  of  almost  ninety  de- 
grees, but  in  the  darkness,  swooping  over  the 
ship  and  round  in  circles  and  back  again,  they 
were  a  very  elusive  mark,  and  but  little  damage 
was  done.  The  fragments  of  three  or  four  of  the 
twenty  great  flying-machines,  that  had  left  the 
"Imperator"  and  the  "Vaterland,"  were  found 
by  the  dredgers  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  aviators  and  the  men  who 
threw  the  explosives  strapped  to  the  wrecked 
machines,  but  London  was  in  a  panic,  and  de- 
spair was  everywhere  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  when  it  was  known  that  the  mightiest  ship 
of  all  her  fleets  that  plowed  the  seven  seas, 
could  not   stand  for  a  moment  against  a  night 
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attack  from  these  frail  ships  of  tlie  air,  manned 
by  riders  who  were  willing  to  die  to  accomplish 
their  object,  and  such  men  are  always  to  be 
found. 

ONLY  A  VISION 

Fortunately  all  this  is  a  vision  of  the  future, 
not  real  history.  Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine just  such  a  midnight  attack,  C()ming  from 
some  unguarded  point  out  of  the  air  far  up  in 
the  heavens,  swooping  down  to  rain  a  shower  of 
deadly  explosives  on  the  unprotected  decks  of 
the  greatest  warships  afloat. 

And  it  is  giving  the  nations  serious  thoughts 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  continue  straining 
every  nerve  and  taxing  the  people  enormously 
to  build  floatiiitr  liatteries  which  shall  be  at  the 
mercy  of  these  frail  livers  of  the  air.  The  rival- 
ry between  Germany  and  England  for  commer- 
cial supremacy  is  by  no  means  imaginary;  the 
fear  of  German  invasion  with  only  a  narrow 
lane  of  water  between  the  two  countries  is  not 
imaginary. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  our  President  Cleve- 
land gave  England  a  square  slap  in  tlie  face, 
when  they  proposed  to  punish  \'enezuela  and 
take  an  island  otT  the  coast  to  pay  damages 
Mr.  Cleveland,  with  more  courage  than  judg- 
ment, promptly  asserted  that  sucli  an  action 
would  mean  war.  England  did  not  really  pro- 
pose such  action,  hence  it  was  a  slap  in  the  face, 
and  John  Bull  took  it  quite  meekly,  too,  and 
very  little  indignation  was  shown  in  England. 

But  when  the  Emperor  William  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  (Jom  Paul  Cruger.  at  the  time  of  the 
Jameson  raid,  congratulating  the  old  Boer  war- 
horse  on  his  action  in  shutting  up  the  English 
raiders,  all  England  jumped  to  its  feet,  threw 
down  its  hat  and  stamped  on  it,  ready  to  flght 
the  (lermans. 

I  hope  this  vision  of  the  future  may  never  be  a 
fact,  but  as  sure  as  the  world  moves  and  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  if  there  ever  comes  another  war 
between  two  great  powers,  and.  especially,  if 
there  ever  comes  another  war  between  these 
two  powers,  these  strange  aircraft,  which  in  the 
past  thirteen  years  have  come  to  be  a  fact  and  to 
give  men  at  least  a  limited  kingdom  of  the  air, 
will  play  a  terrible  part  in  hostilities. 

There  are  several  hundred  licensed  air  pilots 
in  Germany  and  about  the  same  number  in 
England,  while  France  has  three  times  as  many, 
and  America  a  goodly  supply  of  young  men 
who  are  ready  to  risk  their  necks  for  money  or 
even  for  just  the  excitement  of  the  air  flights, 
and  who  would  certainly  volunteer  to  go  to  al- 
most certain  death,  in  case  the  dogs  of  war 
should  be  let  loose  and  nation  seek  to  wade  in 
nation's  blood. 

KINGS  OF  THE  AIR 

Last  month  I  told  you  something  about  the 
development  of  that  wonderful  invention. 
Wireless  Telegraphy  and  now  it  maybe  of  in- 
terest to  know  something  of  the  invention  and 
the  development  of  the  Aeroplane,  the  airship, 
and  to  do  this  I  must  tell  you  the  story  of  those 
Kings  of  the  Air,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  of 
Dayton,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

NO   NEW  THING 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Steam- 
ships were  thought  of  long  before  Fulton 
paddled  up  the  Hudson  in  the  Clermont.  Te- 
legraphy, long  before  Morse  connected  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  The  wireless  long  be- 
fore Marconi  sent  his  message  pulsing  over  the 
Atlantic.  And  Aviation,  the  navigation  of  the 
air  was  doubtless  thought  of  long  before  any  of 
these  other  Inventions  entered  the  minds  of 
men. 

What  school  boy  is  there,  ten  yeats  old,  who 
has  not  watched  with  envy  the  lofty  silent,  sail- 
ing flight  of  the  hawk,  or  the  eagle  and  won- 
dered why  he  couldn't  get  up  there  if  he  had  a 
pair  of  wings  attached  to  his  gangling  arms  and 
a  tail  to  steer  by. 

Who  has  not  envied  the  swallows  winging 
their  swift  flight  over  the  meadows  as  the  sun 
sinks  low  in  the  West?  What  boy  skulking 
through  the  woods  with  his  father's  shot  gun  has 
not  started  back  at  the  whirring  dash  of  the 
partri'ge  or  the  woodcock,  as  starting  from  its 
hiding  place  it  shot  like  a  bullet  through  the  air 
so  iiuickly  hecould  not  raise  the  shot  gun  to 
stop  its  flight?  The  thought  of  aviation  is  as 
old  as  the  Greek  Mythology  for  there  we  read 
the  Legend  of  Icarus  and  bis  father,  Oaedacus, 


^'ou  know  they  made  wings  for  Icarus  and 
fastened  them  to  his  shoulders  with  wax,  and 
the  luckless  youth  flew  upwards  towards  the 
great  white  sun,  until  its  heat  rays  melted  the 
wax  and  sent  him  plunging  headlong  to  his 
death.  You  have  all  read  Mr.  Trowbridge's 
funny  poem  of  "Darius  Green  and  His  Flying 
Machine"  and  remember  how  that  coimtry  lad, 
conceived  the  notion  of  flying,  and  "with  many 
a  strap  and  many  a  string"  and  old  pieces  of 
leather  and  sail  cloth  rigged  up  an  apparatus 
which  he  tied  about  his  body  and  ma<le  an  ex- 
perimental flight  from  the  ridge  pole  of  his 
father's  barn,  only  to  alight  in  a  medley  of 
leather,  straps  ami  strings  and  buckles  in  the 
muck  of  the  barnyard.  When  the  boys  twitted 
Darius  about  his  exploit  and  asked  him  how  he 
liked  flying,  he  answered  that  flying  was  all 
right  enough,  but  it  was  not  such  a  thundering 
lot  of  fun  when  you  came  to  light.  And  that 
has  been  the  experience  of  a  great  number  of 
experimenters  with  aviation.  Some  of  them 
have  been  able  to  fly,  but  when  they  came  to 
light  it  generally  kdled  them,  and  it  remained 
for  these  two  Wrieht  boys  of  Ohio  to  finally 
solve  the  problem,  and  to  give  the  world  an  air- 
ship which  is  not  certain  <leath  to  its  possessor, 
although  it  generally  gets  him  thus  far. 

EARLY  EFFORTS 

( joiiig  back  in  the  history  of  aviation,  we  find 
that  all  the  early  efforts  were  made  with  wings 
or  some  kind  of  flying  apparatus.  As  early  as 
1060  a  monk  named  Olivier  rigged  up  a  set  of 
wings  and  jumped  oft  a  high  tower,  so  confident 
was  he  that  he  was  going  to  sail  into  the  air  like 
an  eagle.    He  nearly  broke  his  neck. 

Two  hundred  years  later  that  strange  English 
monk  Koger  Bacon,  who  re-invented  gunpow- 
der, wrote  about  ships  that  would  be  propelled 
by  gas  or  steam,  and  of  carriages  that  would  run 
in  the  same  way,  and  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  men  might  navigate  the  air  by  filling  great 
thin  copper  globes  with  gas.  or  rather  by  pump- 
ing the  air  out  of  them. 

This  idea  of  hollow  copper  globes  seems  to 
have  been  popular.  They  thought  if  they  made 
them  big  enough,  they  might  uphold  a  man  and 
by  use  of  oars  and  sails  he  might  navigate  the 
air. 

THE  HOT  AIR   BALLOON 

It  was  not  until  1782  that  any  real  success  in 
air  was  achieved.  Then  the  Montgolfier  Bros., 
in  France,  conceived  the  idea  of  filling  a  paper 
bag  with  smoke  and  sending  it  up  into  the  air. 
They  were  paper  makers  and  they  made  great 
paper  bags  and  filled  them  with  hot  air,  andsent 
them  up.  They  were  just  such  little  balloons  as 
those  the  children  send  up  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
with  a  lighted  candle  to  heat  the  air.  But  they 
made  them  big  enough,  after  a  while,  so  that 
they  would  take  up  a  man.  Very  dangerous 
balloons  those  Montgolfiers  for  they  fre- 
quently caught  fire.  But  from  the  hot 
air  balloon  to  the  gas  filled  balloons  was 
only  a  step  and  as  early  as  1794  we  find 
the  French  revolutionists  using  balloons 
in  warfare.  And  Napoleon  used  them  freely,  so 
did  General  McLellan  an<l  some  of  the  other 
officers  in  our  war  of  1861.  The  gas  balloon  is 
still  in  common  use  but  its  usefulness  is  limited 
for  its  speed  depends  entirely  on  the  wind  and 
it  is  very  uncertain  in  the  duration  of  time  it 
can  spend  in  the  air. 

Gas  balloons  however,  have  ascended  to  tre- 
mendous height.  The  record  is  aoout  thirty- 
five  thousand  feet,  nearly  seven  miles  up  in  the 
air  and  human  beings  could  not  live  any  length 
of  time  at  that  height  because  of  the  raril  y  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  lack  of  oxygen  in  it.  In  the 
great  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  balloons 
were  used  extensively  to  send  dispatches,  news- 
paper articles  and  fugitives  out  of  Paris  when 
that  city  was  besiged  by  the  Germans.  No  less 
than  sixty-three  balloons  made  the  attempt, 
nearly  all  of  them  successfully,  two  only,  I  be- 
lieve, were  never  heard  of  again.  They  were 
probably  blown  out  to  sea  and  the  balloonists 
drowned  along  with  the  air  craft. 

THE  DIRIGIBLE  BALLOON 

From  the  ordinary  balloon  to  the  dirigible 
balloon,  that  is,  the  balloon  which  can  be 
steered,  is  but  a  step,  and  by  far  the  most  bril- 
liant experimenter  with  this  type,  is  the  young 
Brazilian  millionaire  Santos  Dumont.  Santos 
Dumontisa  young  man  of  much  mechanical 


genius.  Having  abundant  means,  he  has  pur- 
sued his  hobby  regardless  of  expense,  and  a 
few  years  since,  he  amazed  the  Frenchmen  by 
flying  around  the  great  Eifel  tower  with  his 
cigar  shaped  dirigil)Ie  balloon  steered  and  pro- 
pelled by  a  small  motor. 

From  Santos  Dunumt  to  Count  Zeppelein  is 
a  natural  step.  The  Germans  were  quick  tt>  see 
what  the  French  were  doing  and  to  go  them 
one  better.  Count  Zeppelein  was  a  retired 
army  ofticer,  thoroughly  posteil  in  militar>'  af- 
fairs, and  he  began  experimenting  with  dirigi- 
ble balloons  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  any 
body  has  ever  attempted  before  for  he  was  de- 
signing balloons  for  military  and  for  passenger 
services,  and  one  of  his  great  airships,  five.hun- 
dred  feet  kmg,  could  carry  passengers.  The 
great  ship  was  made  of  aluminum  and  silk,  and 
propelled  by  powerful  motors,  after  being  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas.  The  Count  made  several 
trips  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  starting  and 
steering  the  balloon  with  comparative  accuracy, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  his  great  airship  came 
to  grief,  for  it  was  so  immense  in  size,  and  so 
frail  in  construction  that  it  soon  broke  down, 
and  his  last  attempt  resulted  in  a  terrible  trage- 
dy. An  explosion  high  up  in  air,  wrecked  the 
great  war  iballoon,  and  killed  everybody  on 
board. 

THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS 

But  now  comes  the  story  of  two  men,  who  I 
think,  may  well  be  termed  "Kings  of  the  Air," 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright.  The  two  Wright 
boys  were  natural  mechanics.  Their  father  was 
himself  a  manufacturer  of  bicycles,  and  one  day 
he  came  into  the  house  with  one  of  these  little 
bat-like  toys  called  "helieo  copterie."  Release  a 
spring  and  throw  it  in  the  air,  and  the  spring 
sets  fluttering  wings  in  motion.  The  boys 
were  astonished  to  see  that  instead  of  falling  to 
the  floor,  it  fell  upward  to  the  ceiling.  "And 
this,"  says  Orville  Wright,  "is  what  first  excited 
our  attention  to  aeronautics."  They  went  at  it 
in  a  thoroughly  business-like  way.  They  were 
not  the  first  to  begin  experimenting  with 
an  aeroplane.  The  German,  Lillianthal,  had  al- 
ready made  many  interesting  glides,  that  is, 
coming  down  from  low  elevations  on  sliding 
planes.  There  was  no  motor,  just  the  two  kite- 
like planes,  such  as  we  see  in  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary kite,  but  Lillianthal  broke  his  neck,  and 
the  Wright  Bros.,  didn't  propose  to  break  their 
necks  whatever  else  they  did,  so  they  went  to 
work  to  find  some  place  where  they  could  prac- 
tice making  flights  with  these  kite-like  struct- 
ures, without  much  risk  of  neck  breaking,  and 
without  being  troubled  by  constant  interrup- 
tions. They  finally  found  a  suitable  place  at 
Kittyhawk,  N.  C.  a  little  settlement  on  a  strip 
of  land  that  separates  Albemarle  Sound  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  it  was  at  Kittyhawk,  on 
KiUdevil  Hill,  that  the  Wright  Bros.,  developed 
the  first  really  practical  aeroplane,  that  is,  an  air- 
craft that  could  be  steered,  could  be  sent  into  the 
air  and  kept  there  for  an  indefinife-lenglh  of 
time,  could  make  any  kind  of  flight,  and  could 
soar  upward  to  a  height  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  feet  in  air,  and  come  down  again  in 
safety.  It  took  the  boys  several  years.  They 
began  by  making  little  gliding  flights.  They 
would  drag  their  kite  up  a  sand  hill'to  a  certain 
height,  and  taking  a  day  when  the  wind  was 
blowing  just  right,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
an  hour,  facing  the  wind,  they  would  make  their 
gliding  flights,  which  lasted,  at  first  a  half  a 
minute,  then  a  minute  or  two,  and  finally  sever- 
al minutes.  All  these  experiments  were  made 
without  a  motor.  The  motor  was  a  later  devel- 
opment, and  it  was  not  until  1805,  that  Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright  gave  their  first  exhibition 
of  flying  at  high  speed,  in  a  machine  heavier 
than  air,  steered  by  a  propeller,  and  sent 
through  the  air  by  a  powerful  motor,  'using  pe- 
trol or  gasoline  for  fuel.  Wonderfully  light  are 
the  engines  of  these  powerful  little  motors,  a 
ten  horse  power  engine  would  not  weigh  one 
hundred  pounds,  for,  of  course,  lightness  was 
of  first  importance. 

Up  to  this  point  everybody  iiad  laughed  and 
refused  to  take  seriously  the  two  boys  who 
were  playing  with  kites  amid  the  sands  of  Kitty- 
hawk. 

PROF.  LANGLEY.  .] 

Prof.  Langley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  called  the 
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pioneer  iif  aerial  navigatii)n,  for  Langley,  a 
thorough  mechanic,  had  planneti  a  flying  ma- 
ctiine,  to  be  operated  by  power,  and  had  built  a 
small  model,  which,  with  steam  for  motor  pow- 
er, he  had  sent  through  the  air  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile. 

Satisded  that  the  thing  could  be  done.  Lang- 
ley  proceeded  to  build  a  big  plane  on  a  plat- 
form on  an  island  in  the  Potomac  River,  and 
from  it  he  proposed  to  make  tilght.  The  United 
States  had  given  Langley  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  pursue  his  experiment,  but  hia  air- 
ship came  to  grief,  and  Langley  himself  soon 
afterwards  died. 

TRIUMPH. 

It  was  in  1903.  that  these  thoroughly  business 
lifee  mechanics,  the  Wright  boys,  first  began  to 
do  something  more  'than  coasting.  They  had 
taken  hundreds  of  coasting  .'flights  Jfrom  Kill- 
devil  Hill  and  other  sandy  hills  of  Kittyhawk. 
They  hatl  become  so  accustomed  to  the  great 
gliding  kite-like  frames  that  they  could  make  a 
coast  a  mile  long  and  keep  them  in  air  perfectly 
balanced  for  several  minutes  when  the  wind 
was  just  right.  But  now.  having  mastered  this 
phase  and  found  that  it  was  possible  to  keep  a 
flying  machine  heavier  than  air  afloat,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  hitch  power  to  the  machine  with  a 
view  of  keeping  it  in  the  air  indefinitely  and 
propelling  it  at  high  speed. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  GENIUS. 

Now  come  the  Wrights  in  190.5.  only  nine 
years  ago.  with  the  announcement  that  using  a 
light  gasoline  motor  they  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  a  flying  ship  in  the  air  more  than  five 
minutes.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing,  far  more 
wonderful  than  anybody  realized  at  that  time, 
for  these  "Kings  of  the  Air"  had  solved  the 
problem,  once  and  for  all.  of  aerial  navigation 
and  opened  up  a  field  which  is  growing  wider 
every  minute  and  furnishing  a  new  excitement 
to  a  world  which  is  all  the  time  eager  for  thrills. 
But  little  attention  was  given  the  Wright  boys 
in  this  country,  and  so  having  perfected  their 
flying  machines  and  fitted  them  out  with  power 
motors,  the  two  brothers  separated  in  1908.  Wil- 
bur going  to  France,  where  Santos  Dumont  and 
others  had  already  created  great  sensations  by 
flying  in  dirigible  balloons.  andlOrville  Wright 
went  to  Washington  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  his  machine  before  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

A   SENSATION    IN   EUBOPE. 

No  such  sensation  was  ever  created»in  France 
as  the  flights  of  Wilbur  Wright.  The  French- 
men simply  went  mad  with  enthusiasm,  and 
well  they  might,  for  this  plain  every  day  matter 
of  fact  Ohio  Yankee,  who  slept  on  a  mattress  by 
rhe  side  of  his  machine  and  who  didn't  care 
any  more  about  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  or  the  gay  Parisian  crowd  than  he  ditl 
about  the  street  boys  of  Dayton,  calmly  mount- 
ed his  machine,  soared  aloft  like  a  great  bird  and 
hung  in  the  air  over  their  heads  in  a(manner  to 
make  Santos  Dumont  and  all  the  other  aviators 
of  Europe  "look  like  thirty  cents"  and  a  very 
small  thirty  cents  at  that,  for  the  Yankee  was  in- 
deed "King  of  the  Air"  and  he  did  most  won- 
derful things  and  the  Frenchmen  showered 
honors  on  him  in  spite  of  hisfdesire  to  get  away 
from  them. 

Wright  received  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
use  of  his  patents  in  the  French  army,  and  after 
giving  exhibitions  in  ;Germany,  in  England, 
and  selling  patent  rights  there,  he  came  back  to 
America,  and  went  to  making  aeroplanes  out  at 
Dayton,  and  training  aviators.  In  the  mean- 
time, while  he  was  abroad  in  France,  his  broth- 
er, Orville.  was  killing  the  first  man,  but  by  no 
means  the  last  who  lost  his  life  with  these  new 
and  wonderful  ships  of  the  air. 

THE  FIRST  VICTIM. 

Lieutenant  Selfridge.  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  the  first  man  to  lose  his  life  from  a 
motor  driven  aeroplane.  Wright  had  been  in- 
structing Selfridge.  They  ha^l  made  numerous 
ascensions  together  over  the  parade  ground  at 
Fort  Myers.  This  day  they  went  up  as  usual, 
everything  apparently  all  right.  They  were 
flying  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  or  there- 
abouts above  the  Parade  ground.  In  making  a 
circle,  a  wire  broke  and  the  blades  of  the  pro- 
peller caught  this  loose    wire    which    was   con- 


nected with  one  the  planes  of  the  ship.  In- 
stantly it  ripped  out  a  part  of  this  plane.  The 
machine  tipped  violently  sidewise.  and  threw 
out  both  the  aviators.  Selfridge  was  instantly 
killed,  and  Orville  Wright  sutTered  a  broken 
hip  which  confined  him  to  the  hospital  for  quite 
along  period  of  time.  I  don't  know  that  he  has 
ever  done  any  more  flying.  Indeed,  the 
Wright  boys  never  went  into  this  thing  because 
there  was  a  lot  of  fun  in  it.  Most  of  the  deaths 
that  have  taken  place,  have  been  thc>se  of  per- 
sons who  wished  to  do  daring  things,  that  is. 
they  were  showing  off.  and  the  machines  them- 
selves are  so  frail,  and  so  little  is  known  of  the 
currents  of  air,  the  pockets  that  they  say  exist  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  many  other  unknown 
perils,  that  death  comes  easily.  The  Wright 
brothers  are  easily  first  of  all  the  air  men.  or 
were,  for  Wilbur  Wright  has  been  i.iead  for  two 
or  three  years,  but  he  died  peacefully  in  bed, 
and  not  from  a  broken  neck  received  in  an  air 
flight.  Most  of  the  exhibitions  that  have  been 
given  at  various  points  in  this  country  have 
been  under  to  auspices  of  the  Wright  Bros., 
or  of  (jlen  Curtis,  another  king  of  the  air. 
Curtis  is  a  superb  mechanic.  He  was  a  motor 
racer  for  some  time  before  he  went  into  the  ma- 
king of  air-ships,  and  he  built  racing  motors  at 
his  home  in  Hammonsport.  N.  Y. 

A  GENIUS   WHO  FAILED 

The  Wright  Bros,  were  not  the  first  to  fly  by 
motor  power  although  (hey  were  the  first  to 
make  the  flying  machine  practical.  The 
Frenchman.  Ader,  was  several  years  ahead  of 
them.  This  man  Ader  was  rather  a  wonderful 
fellow,  he  went  at  the  matter  very  thoroughlj'. 
for  he  had  considerable  money  of  his  own  and 
he  spent  the  whole  of  it.  about  S125,000.  trying 
to  make  a  machine  that  would  fly.  Ader  studied 
the  habits  of  the  big  soaring  birds,  the  eagles 
and  the  vultures.  He  could  not  find  them  big 
enough  in  France  so  he  went  to  Egypt  where 
vultures  were  plenty  enough,  but  the  big  vul- 
tures with  wings  that  stretched  .ten  feet  apart 
were  only  to  be  found  far  out  in  the  desert  and 
there  Ader  went,  disguising  himself  as  an  Arab 
and  taking  Arab  iguides  along  with  him.  He 
watched  these^great  desert  vultures  as  they 
soared  upwards  thousands  of  feet,  until  they  be- 
came only  faint  specks  in  the  deep  blue  above. 
He  saw  that  they  did  not  flap  their 
wings  to  Ifly  ■  upwards  but  just  ,  beat  the 
air  two  or  three  times  to  get  a  start 
and  then  it]  appeared  to  him  that  the 
wind  under  their  great  curved  wings  enabled 
them  to  soar  upwards  in  wide  circles  to  almost 
any  height  and;  he  came  hack  to  France  and 
built  an  aeroplane  with  curved  planes  like  the 
vulture's  wings  and  with  his  plane  he  flew  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  meters,  but  he  had 
been  working  under  the  patronage  f)f  the 
French  Army.  The  Secretary  of  War,  for  some 
reason,  lost  faith  in  Atler  and  stopped  supply- 
ing him  with  money,  and  more  than  that  he  for- 
bade Ader  to  reveal  any  of  his  plans  to  outside 
parties  who  might  have  furnished  him  capital, 
and  so  the  inan.  just  on  the  verge  of  success  was 
obliged  to  stop  short  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
He  was  so  enraged  and;  disgusted  that  he  tore 
up  all  his  plans  and  writings  on  the  subject  and 
would  have  destroyed  the  machine  itself  had 
not  his  friends  disuaded  him.  When  he  finally 
got  permission  from  the  Minister  of  Wartoin 
terest  private  capital,  it  was  too  late,  and  Ader 
died  bitterly  disappointed.  But  his  machine  is 
kept  by  the  society  of  Aeronautics  as  the  first 
motor  machine. 

THE  DEATH  ROLL 

The  list  of  killed  and  injured  in  these  venture- 
some flights  up  in  the  heavens,  is  rather  formitl- 
able,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  onl>-  a  period 
of  six  years  since  the  first  real   flight  was  made. 

Since  motors  were  attached  antl  these  fly- 
ing machines  became  a  part  of  the  war  equip- 
ment of  all  the  great  nations,  many  have  gone 
to  death  while  making  military  evolutions,  and 
more  still,  while  giving  exhibitions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Two  of  the  Wright  Brothers'  most  famous  ri- 
ders, Johnston  and  Hoxsey,  met  their  deaths 
within  a  week  of  each  other,  both  while  giving 
exhibitions  with  the  Wright  biplane.  These 
two  were  rivals  in  soaring  to  high  altitudes  and 
each  had  forced  his  motor  nearly  two  miles  up 


into  the  ether,  before  a  slight  accident  sent  him 
to  death. 

A  lesson  may  well  be  taught  from  the  lives  of 
these  Wright  Bros.  What  they  have  been  after, 
all  the  time,  was  stability,  and  that  is  a  mighty 
good  thing  for  anybody  to  be  after.  There  are 
entirely  too  many  humans;  men  and  women, 
who  go  up  like  a  rocket,  just  as  these  do,  and 
come  down  like  a  stick,  as  too  many  of  these 
airship  do.  It  is  the  element  of  stability  that 
counts  after  all.  It  does  not  matter  how 
high  we  reach  in  the  plan  of  mental  or 
bodily  achievement.  It  is  the  staying  there 
after  you  get  up  that  counts.  That  has 
been  the  ain.  of  these  two  Kings  of  the  Air, 
to  stay  up  after  they  got  up.  It  ought  to  be  the 
eflfort  of  every  individual,  young  and  old.  (iet 
as  high  as  you  can,  but  don't  try  to  get  highe. 
than  you  can  keep  your  stability,  your  balance. 
The  world  has  a  long  list;of  brilliant  men  and 
women  who  have  reached  high  altitudes  in  all 
professions  only, to  come  down  from  lack  of  sta- 
bility. 


for  15  cents. 

I    will   give   free   a  pack   of 
samples  and    senit   terms  to 
tb  each  order. 

agshts  waute* 

T 
the    market. 

Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different  colore.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  I5c-  1.000  by  express,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red  stamp. 


100  postpaid.  2Sc  Lesb  for  more.  ink.  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Best  White.  15c.  per  bottle.  I  Oblique  Pen  Hold- 
er, 10c.  QlUott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doB.  LefsonB  Id 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp . 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  176.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


W.  A.  Abernathv  andE.  E.  Hippensteel  are 
surely  making  penmanship  work  very  interest- 
ing in  the  Scranton-Lackawanna  Business  Col- 
lege. Scranton.  Pa.  In  the  past  week  we  have 
granted  their  pupils  over  twenty-five  Certifi- 
cates. At  this  writing  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
bundle  of  specimens,  out  of  which  thirty-seven 
are  up  to  the  standard  for  Certificates. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

courses  for  (ioverniiient  examinations.  Most  thorough 
eoarses  and  secures  the  best  resnlts  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time.   Our  regular  *5.00  conrses  complete  for  only  83.00 


for  Rural  Carrier.  City  Carrier.  P.  O.  Clerk.  Fourth  Ola 
P.  M.  Railway  Mall  Clerk.  Dept.  Clerk.  Custom  House.  In- 
ternal Revenue  position.  Stenographer  and  Typewriter. 
etc.  Sample  lesson.  Illustrated  catalogue  and  full  par- 
ticulars free.     Address. 

CIVIL   SERVICE    CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
TRENTON.   N.  J. 

We  have  never  seen  more  progress  made  in 
writing  in  less  than  a  year's  time  than  shown  by 
thetirstand  last  specimens  from  pupils  indif- 
ferent grades  by  the  entire  class  in  each  room 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Owosso,  Mich.,  Miss 
Blanche  M.  Duvall.  Supr.  of  Writing.  The 
amount  and  uniformity  of  the  progress  made  is 
quile  remarkable,  indicating  exceptional  super- 
vision and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  Owosso  has  achieved  in  less  than  a 
year  that  which  usually  takes  two  or  three  years, 
in  the  matter  of  reform  and  progress  in  writing. 
Our  congratulations  are  hereby  extended. 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

A  magazine  devote<l  to  the  best  interests 
of  shorthand  students  and  teachers,  office 
stenographers  and  all  who  WTite  shorthand. 
Its  commercial,  legal,  medical,  fluency  drill, 
short  cut,  English  and  editorial  departments 
makeitTHE  BEST  SHORTHAND  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

It  has  helped  thousands  to  become  better 
stenographers.    It  will  help  you. 

Published  twelve  tiniesaxear.Sub- 
scription  price,  $1.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample  and  ask  for  combination 
offers. 

THE  SHORTHAND  WRITER 

B.  E.  723  Schiller  BIdg.  CHICAGO 
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Public  School 
Writing 

J.  O.  Peterson. 

Supr.  of  Writing. 
TACOMA,  WN. 


DC 


The  Intermediate  Grades 


It  is  in  these  grades,  perhaps,  that  most 
teachers,  pupils  and  supervisors  encounter  <iifli- 
culties.  A  house  does  not  look  its  best  when 
only  half  built,  neither  does  a  handwriting. 
There  are  teachers,  principals  and  especially 
parents  who  cannot  see  why  the  writing  in  these 
grades  should  be  poorer  than  that  of  the  upper 
grades.  These  teachers  and  principals  are  rap- 
idly disappearing  but  in  many  localities  very 
few  of  the  parents  have  been  reached. 

The  more  consistent  courses  of  study  aim 
in  these  grades,  to  do  nothing  more 
than  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
writing  gradually.  Each  forward  step  is 
built  on  the  foundation  laid  in  the  lower 
grades.  Suflicient  skill  and  range  are  acquired 
to  keep  the  intermediate  pupil's  writing  ability 
in  advance  of  his  educational  needs.  These 
courses  have  in  mind  the  style  and  skill  to  be 
acquired  in  the  fourth  grade.  It  happens 
hence,  that  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  interme- 
diate grades  will  write  a  style  that  is  easily  leg- 
ible, very  easily  written  with  proper  volition, 
and  is  very  satisfactory  to  the  supervisor  and 
teacher.  Still  the  parent  who  does  not  under- 
stand may  think  that  Johnnie's  writing  is  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be,  and  Johnny  is  encouraged 
to  sit  down  and  carve  out  a  few  letters  in  the  old 
fashioned  way  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  means  of  correct- 
ing such  misconceptions  is  for  the  supervisor  to 
meet  the  parents  through  Parent  Teacher  or- 
ganizations. In  this  way  he  can,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, explain  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  par- 
ents just  what  the  schools  are  trying  to  do. 
When  once  the  parents  understand  the  condi- 
tions they  are  very  willing  to  cooperate. 

The  couise  of  study  in  wriling  intersects  at 
almost  every  point,  the  course  in  other  subjects. 
The  most  difficult  place  to  arrange  these  points 
of  contact  is  in  the  first  three  grades.  Where 
the  amount  of  writing  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum in  the  first  two  grades,  this  adjustment  is 
readily  made.  This,  or.  reducing  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher,  is  the  only  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement for  these  grades.  However  by  the 
time  the  third  grade  is  reached  writing  has  be- 
come a  necessary  tool  for  the  regular  schoo] 
work.  If  the  time  allotment  in  the  first  two 
grades  is  ample  and  the  instruction  efficient, 
little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  securing 
an  application  of  good  writing  principles  in 
the  preparation  of  other  lessons. 

It  is,  however,  often  the  case  that  the  time  al- 
lotment in  tirades  lands  is  limited  to  five  or 
ten  minutes  a  day.  In  this  case  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  pupils  to  write  matter  which  has  not 
been  previously  practiced.  In  tliis  case  special 
effort  and  incentive  must  be  given  to  secure  ap- 
plication of  good  writing  habits  (when  pupils 
reach  the  third  grade.  Teachers  are  sometimes 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed  with  this,  and 
most  texts  are  silent  on  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  ap- 
proach is  through  the  spelling  lesson.  In  most 
cases  this  is  a  written  lesson.  Spelling  and 
writing  go  hand  in  hand.  We  always  spell 
when  we  write  and  we  nearly  always  write  when 
we  spell.  When  good  position,  movement  and 
form  are  secured  in  the  writing  and  spelling  les- 
sons, it  requires  but  a  frequent  word  of  caution 
to  secure  them  in  other  written  work. 

The  exercises  given  below  were  designed  pri- 
marily as  an  aid  in  securing  movement  applica- 
tion in  backward  third  and  fourth  grade  classes. 
They  are,  however,  applicable  in  higher  grades 
and   in   formal   writing   lessons.     For   written 


spelling  lessons  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
use  note  books  not  less  than  four  inches  wide. 
Make  these  exercises  the  full  four  inches  in 
width.  Use  only  one  or  two  of  the  exercises 
preceding  any  one  lesson. 

Havetheclass  assume  coriect  positions,  and 
swing  the  dry  pen  across  the  page  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.     Use  dry  pens  for  this. 

Take  ink  and  make  a  line  of  ovals  across  the 
top  line  before  writing  the  spelling  lesson. 

Have  the  pupils  roll  their  arms  making  an 
oval  before  and  after  the  word  to  be  spelled. 
Let  them  ilo  this  while  they  are  waiting  for  you 
to  pronounce  the  word.  When  they  are  used 
to  this,  let  them  make  the  ovals  without  allow- 
ing the  pens  to  touch  while  waiting  for  the 
word. 

Let  the  pupils  practice  the  push  and  pull  while 
waiting  for  you  to  pronounce  the  word  to  be 
written,  then  let  them  write  the  word  with  a 
'pushing  motion,"  This  exercise  can  be  used 
'alternately  with  Fig.  3. 

This  exercise  is  most  useful  when  pupils  have 
difficulty  in  getting  the  hand  to  glide  freely 
across  the  page.  No  one  exercise  will  so  much 
help  the  pupil  to  apply  movement  in  the  writ- 
ten word  as  will  this  one. 

Fully  as  important  as  the  ability  to  show  pu- 
pils how  to  do  a  thing,  is  the  ability  to  make 
them  want  to  do  it.  The  pupil  must  have  some- 
thing to  work  for  which  is,  to  him,  a  desirable 
goal.  If  he  applies  movement  in  his  work  and 
his  classmate  does  not,  he  must  receive  some 
distinction  which  is  to  him  a  material  reward  or 
he  will  lose  interest.  The  third  grade  pupil 
does  not  apply  movement  so  much  because  he 
thinks  il  will  make  him  a  better  writer.  He 
could  perhaps  draw  the  letters  better.  The  real 
reason  he  applies  movement  is  because  he  is 
hungry  for  approbation  or  distinction. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  there  is  a  prob- 
lem of  nice  distinction  between  the  pupil  who 
is  doing  his  best  to  apply  movement  in  a  com- 
position, and  the  one  who  is  scribblingcareless- 
ly.  It  is  as  much  a  study  of  his  character  and 
capabilities  as  of  his  writing.  Two  papers  may 
be  on  a  par  so  far  as  the  writing  is  concerned, 
yet  one  may  represent  a  pupil's  best  effort 
while  the  other  is  careless  scribbling.  The  boy 
whose  best  effort  is  no  better  than  his  class- 
mate's careless  work,  is  likely  to  become,  in 
the  end,  not  only  the  best  penman  but  the  best 
citizen. 

Finally,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  writing 
of  intermediate  pupils  should  always  be  regard- 
ed in  the  light  of  an  unfinished  product.  In 
these  grades  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  where 
we  are  as  a  matter  of  where  we  are  going.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  pupils  in  these  graties  are  too 
immature  to  be  expected  to  do  as  skillful  work 
as  an  adult.    Pupils  of  this  age  are  not  expected 


to  be  aljle  to  draw  accurate  portraits  or  to  stitcli 
tine  button  holes.  Legislatures  pass  laws  pro 
hibitingthe  employment  of  children  at  such 
taxing  occupations  :  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  parents,  and  too  often  the  teacher,  will  ex- 
pect them  to  execute  perfect  writing,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  skillful  of  the  manual  arts. 

Writing  in  these  grades  should  serve  as  a  tool 
to  assist  the  pupil  in  securing  his  education. 
Beyond  this  it  serves  no  purpose  except  in  cases 
where  properly  taught  so  that  the  nmscular  co- 
ortlination secured  from  its  practice  is  made  ap- 
plicable in  the  acquisition  of  other  arts.  Accu- 
rate forms  can  be  secured  in  these  grades,  it  is 
true  :  but  they  are  not  worth  the  sacrifice  that 
must  be  made  to  get  them.  They  are  secured 
either  by  slowly  drawing  the  letters  or  by  over- 
training the  pupil.  The  former,  as  it  works  out, 
is  detrimental  to  the  pupil's  health  anfl  future 
writing  habits  ;  the  latter  is  notlto  be  consider- 
ed even  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  im- 
possible under  the  usual  time  allotment.  Te- 
diously drawn,  painfully  accurately  written 
pages  have,  therefore,  no  pLice  in  the  class- 
rooms of  these  grades.  The  pages  should  be 
neat  and  legible  ;  but  legibility  should  be  con- 
strued  to  mean  readability,  and  neatness  should 
imply  freedom  from  blots  and  from  careless 
scribbling. 

The  period  when  children  like  play,  dexterous 
games  and  does  skillful  things  begins  during 
and  extends  over  the  years  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
It  is  during  these  years  that  the  skillful  art  of 
writing  should  be  perfected.  .\  plan  of  writing 
that  brings  the  pupils  up  to  this  age,  serving 
every  means  for  which  he  needs  writing,  per- 
mitting and  encouraging  his  healthful  devel- 
opment, giving  his  breathing  organs  full  play, 
keeping  his  eyes  free  from  strain,  developing 
the  writing  muscles  and  promoting  proper  voli- 
tion is  the  only  kind  of  plan  that  gives  the  pu- 
pil a  "square  deal."  Such  a  plan  tends  to  make 
of  him  a  pupil  who,  in  the  upper  grades,  is  fre- 
quently called  a  naturally  fine  writer.  The 
common  remark,  "Little  Johnnie  writes  such  a 
beautiful  hand!"  is  usually  a  well  intended 
but  misdirected  compliment.  The  equally 
common  remark,  "Johnny  wrote  so  beautifully 
in  the  primary  grades  and  in  the  upper  grades 
became  such  a  miserable  scribbler,"  is  a  direct 
and  absolute  condemnation  of  the  plan  by 
which  he  was  taught. 

Position  with  regard  to  health  and  future  ef- 
ficiency ;  legibility,  not  technical  accuracy  : 
movement,  use  of  the  proper  muscles  ;  and 
neatness,  the  absence  of  blots  and  careless 
scribbling,  these,  in  the  order  given,  are  the 
points  by  which  to  judge  your  accomplishments 
in  these  grades. 


LEARN   TO  WRITE  AT  HOME 

with  my  FEN  WRITTEN  coules  and  si-leutlHc  In 
strnctions  yoa  can  learn  to  write  at  home  dnring 
spare  time."  Descriptive  Folder  sent  Free.  If  yon  en 
close  stamp  I  will  write  yonr  name  on  a  card  In  my 
artistic  style,  and  send 
specimens. 
1  doz cards  15c 

'I  doz  26c. 
Lock  Box  12)8 

W«co,T*xis 


Script  Ill\xstrsitions 

prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookkeeping  texts. 
Correspondence  texts,  etc.,  in  a  superior  style  of 
writing, 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 

with  inferior  writing.    It  cheapens  yourproduct 
For  high-grade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 
S.E.LESLIE,  -  LATROBE,  PA. 


KNIFEMANSHIP[„' 


!  wilt  tea^'h  vmi 
beantlfnl    Huw 

birds,  butterflies,  alilps.  ett-..  on  cards  and  lllnmi 

Date  them  with  gold,  silver  and  colored  Inks,  makliit; 
birthday,  holiday. Easter,  etc..  cards  that  sell  at  slglii 
and  delight  all  who  see  them.     I  also  fnrntsh  i ' 


beanttfol  specln 


handsome  box.snltabletu  pre 
to  a  friend  for  only  2r)C.    Clrcnlars  free. 
A.   W.   DAKIN  SYRACUSE.   N.   Y. 
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Ornamental 
Penmanship 

REME  QUILLABD, 

ChfcaSo.  HI..  EnJI... 
wood  Business  College 

Sends  pectmens  with  self- 
addressed  postal  til  ulKjve 
address  for  orltli^lsms. 
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Instructions. 

In  making  the  capitals  given  in  this  lesson,  of 
course  we  use  the  arm  movement.  To  make  the 
small  letters  use  a  combination  of  the  arm  and 
fingers.  I  use  mostly  finger  movement  in  writ- 
ing this  roundhand  style.  I  lift  the  pen  every 
time  I  come  to  the  lose  line.  Study  the  copy 
closely,  then  write  page  after  page. 


SPECIMENS   AND   SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS 
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Nicholas  Pierce.  Jonah.  Texas,  who  recently 
won  a  Business  Educator  Certificate,  is  do- 
ing very  nice  work  in  business  writing,  also  in 
ornamental  as  shown  by  the  cards  and  speci- 
mens which  he  recently  sent  us. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
specimens  of  writing  from  pupils  in  all  the 
grades  including  the  high  school,  of  Two  Riv- 
ers. Wis..  Miss  iVIary  E.  Kumbalek.  Supervisor 
of  Writing.  The  specimens  throughout  show 
faithful  and  efficient  service  on  the  part  of  sup- 
ervisor, the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  The  pupils 
are  getting  a  very  good  command  of  the  arm 
and  by  and  by  another  year  much  of  the  hard 
work  done  this  year  will  show  up  in  all  their 
their  written  work.  Some  of  the  exercises  will 
appear  in  The  Business  Educator,  which, 
as  you  will  notice,  show  exceptionally  good 
movement. 

Leslie  E.  Jones.  Elbridge,  N.  Y..  is  faithfully 
working  on  his  business  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship and  is  gradually  making  progess. 

We  received  specimens  from  the  students  of 
H.  O.  Keesling.  New  Albany.  Ind..  Business 
College.  The  specimens  are  practical  and  all  up 
to  the  standard  for  a  B.  E.  Certificate.  Mr.  Kees- 
ling also  sent  us  a  set  of  his  ornamental  capitals 
which  was  quite  skillfully  executed  and  ex- 
plains the  reason  why  he  is  able  to  secure  such 
good  results  in  Penmanship. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  granting  Mr. 
Chauncey  I.  Pierce.  Sabana  Grande,  Porto  R  ico. 
a  teacher,  a  Business  Educator  Certificate, 
and  some  of  his  pupils  will  perhaps  be  entitled 
to  a  Certificate  also  by  the  time  this  appears 
in  print,  as  he  not  only  writes  well  himself  but 
is  securing  splendid  results  on  the  part  of  his 
pupils.  Other  specimens  have  been  received 
from  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade  at  Moca,  showing 
especially  good  results,  quite  up  to  those  found 
in  the  States  and  Defter  than  found  in  most 
places. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Har' ey.  Prin.  of  the  Commercial 
Dept.  and  Supr.  of  Writing  in  the  grades  at  Ash- 
tabula Harbor,  Ohio,  Public  Schools,  writes  an 
exceptionally  practical  hand  as  shown  in  the 
letter  before  us.  He  is  quite  as  successful  in  se- 
curing the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  pupils 
in  the  matter  of  good  writing,  evidence  of 
which  is  before  us  in  the  form  of  specimens 
from  the  pupils  from  the  first  grade  to  the  high 
school  inclusive,  all  of  which  show  a  splendid 
correlation  of  form  and  movement.       * 

Specimens  of  Ornamental  penmanship  have 
been  received  from  O.  E.  Alexis,  Lincoln. 
Nebr..  which  show  that  Mr.  Alexis  is  doing 
some  good,  hard  practicing  on  his  penmanship. 
It  would  not  take  him  long  to  win  our  Profes- 
sional Certificate,  which  means  that  he  has  got- 
ten his  work  to  a  high  standard. 


Business  Educator  Advertising  Indicates  Business  Energy 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  teach  the  following  branches  by  mail 

SHOW  CARD  WRITING 


Business  Writing 
Ornamental  Writing 
Round  Hand 
Pen  Lettering 


Engrossing 
Pen  Drawing 
Automatic  Pen  lellering 
Flourishing 


SHOW  CARD  WRITER'S  SUPPLIES 

The  famous  Eberhard  Brushes. 
Coast  Brand  of  Dry  Adhesife  Colors. 

(Just  mixed  with  water) 
Coast  Manual,  Text  Book  for  the  Sign  a 

Show  Card  Writer.  $3.00. 
Send  for  catalog  of  School  and  Supplies. 


By  C.  p.  Zaneristhe  title  of  a  little  volumi 
from  an  entirely  new  viewpoint.  It  is  intend 
ed  particularly  for  business  men,  college  pro 
fessors.  and  high  school  teachers.  It  is  de 
signed  to  improve  writing  with  the  minimun 
of  practice.  It  su Institutes  suggestion  an( 
criticism  for  instruction  and  drill.  Its  piir 
pose  is  to  improve  writing  and  preserve  in 
dividuality.  Attractively  covered— concrete 
ly  illustrated— tersely  written  — interestingly 
planned.  Price,  2S  cents 

ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO. 


Pemanship  Pubishers 


Columbus.  Ohio 
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WANTED  I^y  a  southern  busi- 
ness college,  nigh 
class  man  as  managing  partner. 
No  cash  required.  May  pay  with 
service.  Or  will  sell  half  interest. 
Address,  Southern,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  :— A  Business  College 
with  enviable  record.  In  vicinity  of 
500,000.  Will  pay  for  itself  first  year. 
Modern  equipment.  Fine  chance  for 
an  energetic  man.  Good  reason  for 
selling.  Address,  Opportunity,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED 


Real  live,  bnstllug,  progressive 
yonne  man  or  woman  of  pleasing 
personality  to  manage  one  of  the  most  np-to-date 
KTowinc  colleges  in  western  elty  of  from  between 
100,000  and  200.000  popnlatlon.  Mnst  take  part  Inter- 
est at  once.  Responsibilities  too  mnch  for  owner. 
Frotite  large;  expense  low.  Do  not  answer  unless 
von  mean  business,  and  have  the  money.  Address  N. 
iirant.  care  Business  Ednc'ator.  Colnmlins,  Ohio. 


WANTED  ^  School  Partner.  One 
who  can  handle  commer- 
cial work  ;  keep  accounts  ;  meet  pub- 
lic ;  cashier  ;  for  a  live  far  western 
paying  business.  Ready  June  ;  write 
today.  Address  School  Partner,  care 
Business  Educator.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


U/AMTCn  ■ A     GREGG-STENO- 

""""-"•        TYPE     TEACHER 

FOR  PARTNER.  Must  invest  $3,- 
000  cash  for  half  interest.  Must 
be  young  man  with  good  morals. 
City  with  95,000  population,  locat- 
ed in  New  York  State.  Very  little 
competition.  Only  those  who 
mean  business  need  write. 

Address,  G.    S.,   care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


gorhespondence  courses 

Courses  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Acciuiiits. 
and  Master  of  Accounts,  also  special 
courses  in  Penmanship,  all  of  interest  to 
commercial  teachers  desirous  of  preijaring 
themselves  for  better  positions.  Instruc- 
tion through,  attention  prompt,  prices 
reasonable.  Also  courses  leading  to  the 
usual  degrees  in  Arts.  Philosophy,  Science, 
Pedagogy,  ami  Theology,  (irailes  accept- 
eil  from  stanilanl  institutions.  We  can  in- 
terest yoii.    Write  for  catalog  and  special 

(isKALOOSA  COLLEGE, 

OSKALOOSA.    IOWA, 


B.A.M  XEER 


«MiBICtW  SCHOOL  OF  BAWKIHC,  164  MCLEWE  BLD  ,  CDLUMBUS.  0. 


I  will  write  you  one  dozen  name  cards 
for  15  cents  or  two  dozen  for  25  cents. 

Sem.!  stamp  for  sample. 

J.    C.    KIRBY, 
1737  Madison.  Ave  .  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PENMEN,  ARTISTS  AND 
LOVERS  OF  PEN  ART 

Try  onr  Superior  Courses  In  Shading  Pen  Art.  We 
ftch  all  klndsof  Ornamental  Shading  Reninanship.  Card 
rltlng.  Mottoes.  Lord's  Prayer,  Family  Records.  Hat 
111  Kiiiik  Marks  ,,n  silk  ribbon.  Commercial  Designs  and 
i..«  r„r,l  Marking.  Students  delighted  with  onr  Fancy 
1(1  \rti-li,.  st>  li's.    .Ml  copies  pen  written.    Samplesand 

World's  Correspondence  School  of  Pen  Art 

JUNCTION    CITY.    OHIO 


WANTED 

To  purchase  for  cash,  a  Business  Schcxtl. 
Must  be  a  paying  prtnjositior,.  Atldress  (J. 
U.  M.,care  business  Educator,Columbus,(). 


Will  pay  casli  foi-  school  located  in  good 
territory  in  city  not  less  than  25,000.    Cori-cs- 
poiidence  strictlv  conlidential.     .\ddress 
E.  E.  MILLER,  66  East  Fourth  Ave.,  Columbus.  0. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Wilkinson 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  tlaughter 

Mildred  Marguerite  to 

R,  Brute  Moore 

Monday,  March  the  thirtieth, 

nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen 

At  home  Shelby,  Ohio. 


The  Bdsiness  Educator  has  no  more 
faithful  and  loyal  supporter  than  Mr.  Ashton  K, 
Smith,  Com'l  Teacher  and  Sup.  of  Writing, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  He  became  interested  in 
The  Business  Educator  through  his 
brother,  S.  O.  Smith,  who  was  then  with  the 
Willis  Bus.  College.  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can.,  in 
1908.  We  next  heard  from  him  in  the  Jack- 
son, Ohio,  Bus.  College  where  he  began  to 
send  subscriptions,  which  he  has  continued  to 
do  ever  since.  He  next  located  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  Bus.  College  and  introduced  The 
Business  Educator  to  his  students  in  that 
Institution,  which  has  also  supported  us  liberal- 
ly ever  since.  From  there  he  stepped  into  the 
Public  School  service.  Certificate  and  sub- 
scription patronage  and  good  words  come  to  us 
from  him  almost  monthly,  and  sometimes 
oftener. 


BUSINESS  college  in  large,  booming  West- 
ern city  for  sale.at  14,000  ;  will  take  part  time; 
carries  $4,000  insurance  on  fixtures;  so  my  de- 
sire to  quit  all  business,  and  health  condi- 
tions, gives  buyer  benefit  of  25  years  of  up- 
Ijiiildingfornothing;  a  good  chance  for  some- 
one to  step  into  the  shoes  of  one  who  has  no 
one  to  follow  him  ;  going  to  sell  at  once.  Ad- 
dress "Chance,"  care  Business  Educator,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED. 

We  need  more  high  jjrade  teacher.s  at  oiieu 
for  our  lists.  Good  positions,  with  saUiiius 
ranging  from  $50.00  per  month  to  $1800  per 
year. 

We  also  have  calls  for  schools  for  sale  or 

lease.     If  yon  are  wanting  abetter  position. 

or  a  school  write  today.  Kegistration  Frkk. 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

Hutchison,  Kansas. 


Albany  Teachers  Agency,  Inc., 

ALBANY,   N.  Y. 

Has  good  positions  open  NOW  in  sev- 
eral states  for  competent  commercial  teach- 
ers.   Write  for  the  evidence. 


WE  SPECIALIZE 

IN    PLACING 

ONLY    COMMERCIAL    TEACHERS 

Enrolt  early  for  best  positions 


Wm.  Penn  Commercial  Teachers' 
Agency,   Lancaster,  Pa. 


Fl.    B.   I.   TRAINING    SCHOOL 


You  can  secure  an  adequate  knowletlge  of 
.-^n  ^^....__^...  __.... __~  the  commercial  texts  and  of  the  best  meth- 
FOR   COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS    ods  of  teaching  them    without   sacrificing 

your  present  position. 
IVIaiie  your  plans  to  spend  July  with  us  studying  methods  of  teaching  and  such  portions  of  the 
commercial  texts  as  may  be  necessary.    There  is  sure  promotion  in  store  for  commercial  teachers 
who  qualify  for  higher  positions.    Never  before  lias  there  been  such  urgent  demand  for  our 
graduates  for  good  places.    Our  Teachers'  Bulletin  maded  on  request. 


ROCHESTER    BUSINESS   INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Teachers  Wanted 

Register  for  position.  No  reg- 
istration fee.  Position  for  you  or 
no  Commission. 

TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  BUREAU 
BOX  203  PARIS,  TEXAS 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  in  Eacli  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

Hatioqal  ScHool  &  Teactieis'  Bureau 

2  1  5   MATILDA  ST., 
PITTSBURGH.   PA. 


Commercial  Teachers 

««T  1       J     VVe  are  in  need  of  teachers  of 

Mf  A  fit (*n  bookkeeping.Gregg  shorthand 
'•  «*•■•*'*•  anil  stenotypy  who  are  able  also 
to  teach  the  other  branches.  We  will  need  some 
teachers  on  June  1,  1914,  others  on  September  1. 
1914,  and  are  especiallv  looking  for  young  men 
who  are  capable  of  developing  into  principals.  VVe 
employ  tweniv-three  principals  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers  every  year,  and 
if  vou  are  interested  in  becoming  a  member  of 
our  organization,  please  write  to  us  at  once. 


H.E.READ 
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Commercial  Teachers    in  Demand 

I  Jiialitied  ami  Experienced  teachers  for 
Western  High  Schools  Should  Register  Kow 
Free  registration   to  graduates.     Write  today. 
Business  Men's  Clearing  House.  Denver.  Colorado 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleees 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

WM,  O.   PRATT,  MANAGER 


SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

An  excellent  school  with  a  tine  reputa- 
tion, in  an  ideal  city  of  15,000  inhabitants. 
Enrollment  of  about  300  pupils  per  year 
without  services  of  field  man,  A  great 
demand  for  graduates  ;  no  competition. 

Address,  TEXAS, 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED  for  Sept.  Several  fine  eastern  places  $1100  to$l600for 
men  in  High  Schools  requiring  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  penmanship.  Write  complete  letter  about 
yourself  at  once.  It  may  bring  you  immediately  just  the  place  you  want.  There  is  no  charge  for 
registration.     Photo  is  required.    KELLOGG'S  AGENCY.  i\  Union  Square,  New  York. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED  e^i^L-Zin^ 

ready  this  year  than  the  entire  number  of  commercial  teachers  enrolled. 
Leading  Agency  for  the  entire  West  and  Alaska.  Write  immediately  for 
free  circular. 

NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  boise,  idaho 


comme:rciai^  teachers  wanted 

For  Pulilic  Scliools,  Private  Scliools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges,  throughout  the  entire  West, 
As  FublisliLr>  of  "THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES,"  we  are  in 

touch  with  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  entire  west.    Write  us  to-day,  for  Free  Booklet,  showing 
how  we  place  our  Teachers.     WM.  Ruffer,  Manager. 


'^jRpCf^y^MT  TEACHERS' A6E/VCY 

£Aff>iftE  BLDG.         0£fy\^£n,  COLO. 


THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS'    AGENCY   IN   THE   ROCKY    MOUNTAIN    REGION, 


ISAAC  PITMAN  TEACHERS  WANTED 

We  are  constantly  in  need  of  competent 
teachers  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  and 
typewriting.  Normal  graduates  preferred. 
Address  full  particulars,  giving  educational 
qualifications  and  teaching  experience,  to 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS. 
1  West  45th  Street,       -        -       New  York 


HIGHEST  SALARIES- 
BEST    OPPORTUNITIES 

In  Central  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest.  We 
can  not  begin  to  supply  enough  really  good 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  for  Public  schools 
and  colleges.  Write  for  year  book.  No  advance 
fees. 

Western  Reference  &  Bond  Association 

664   SCARRITT   BLDG.      KANSAS   CITY.  MO. 


WE  NEED  TEACHERS  t,e\:ru"eV/,7a'^1 

apalnstalilDl; 
search  for  the  position  that  wlil  just  fit  yon.  A 
teacher  eongenlally  placed  is  a  teacher  permanent- 
ly placed,  an  advantage  to  both  teacher  and  school. 
"  NOW  Is  the  time  to  enroll  in  order  to  have  an 
early  choice  of  the  many  excellent  calls  we  always 
have  at  this  season  of  the  year.   X'.  rfgistrntuHi  /. ,  , 

Good  teachers  for  good  schools 
UNION  TEACHERS   BUREAU 

Tribune  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


$1700.00  for  a  Commercial  Teacher 
$1600.00  for  a  Ben  Pitman  Teacher 
$1300.00  for  a  Woman  Gregg  Teacher 

NOW,   this  is  a  sample  of  what  we  have,  NOW 

Write  us  what  you  want. 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS  ASS'N, 

MARION.    INDIANA, 


FOR  SALE 

A  business  college  located  in  a  town  of 
16,000  inhabitants;  surrounded  by  a  fine 
farming  community.  Good  business. 
Terms  reasonable.  Possession  given  right 
away.  First-class  equipment.  \ddress, 
A.  R.  L..  Care  The  Business  "Educator." 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


l?/~»l>  C  A  T  IT  Long  established  Busi- 
l^UKaALI^  ness  College,  located  in 
Los  Angles.  Large  enrollment.  Splendid 
location.  Gross  income  for  last  year  over 
$13000.00.  This  is  a  high  grade  school  and 
is  an  attractive  proposition.  For  particulars 
address  H.  D.,  care  Businsss  Educator,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


PITTSBURG,  INDIANAPOLIS  &  NASHVILLE 
COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

recently  elected  our  candidates.  We  have  many  excellent  high 
school  and  business  college  positions  open  now.  A  large  number 
of  the  leading  schools  all  over  the  country  get  their  teachers 
through  this  agency  Your  name  on  our  OPPORTVMITY 
REGISTER,  will  place  you  in  close  touch  with  the  position 
market.     Free  Enrollment. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Boiwlln^  Greerv,  Ky. 


OPENING  GUNS 


This  is  written  April  1.  Nearly  150  vacancies  are 
listed  with  us  now,  most  of  them  for  summer  and 
fall  engagements.  Salaries  run  from  $60  to  $1.50  a 
month — a  very  few  even  a  little  higher.  The  open- 
ing guns  have  already  been  fired.  Recently  we  sent  a  man  to  the  Central  High  School, 
Akron,  Ohio;  another  to  the  East  High  School,  Des  Moines;  two  to  the  Cass  Technical 
High  School,  Detroit;  one  to  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College,  Slillwater;  one  to 
(loldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del.;  one  to  the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  High  School,  and 
one  to  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Philadelphia, — and  this  oraits  less  conspicuous  posi- 
tions we  have  tilled.  We  shall  probably  receive  from  400  to  500  calls  for  teachers  be- 
fore September  I.     May  we  help  you  ? 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS^  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  (  A  Specially  by  a  Specialist )  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 


GOOD 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 

5PEciMV 


Not  too  late  for  Choice  Positions  in 
all  Parts  of  United  States 


The  best  schools  are  now  taking  definite  action 
to  complete  their  teaching  force  for  the  coming 
year.  While  many  good  positions  will  be  open  for 
weeks  to  come,  we'want  to  hear  from  every  com- 
mercial teacher  in  America  who  would  consider 
accepting  a  new  position.  Registration  is  free.  No 
expense  until  you  actually  accept  the  place  you 
want.  We  need  young  teachers  as  well  as  those 
with  broad  training  and  experience.  Get  our  sup- 
erior service.     Write  today  ! 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager 


Webster  Grove,  St.  Louis,  No. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN  ORNAMEN- 
TAL  PENMANSHIP. 


Many  tine  specimens  of  ornamental  penman- 
ship have  of  late  appeared  in  the  papres  of  "The 
Bl'siness  Educator."  showing  wonderful 
control  of  hand  and  grood  conception  of  form, 
but  there  is  one  comment  in  particular  which 
might  be  made  in  regarci  to  ttiese  Hne  speci- 
mens. They  all  look  alike  as  though  done  by 
one  person. 

Are  the  penmen  all  closely  copying  one  an- 
other? Such  a  thing  as  individuality  does  not 
seem  to  exist,  and  the  work  in  the  penmanship 
line,  both  plain  and  ornamenlal,  has  become  so 
stereotyped  and  so  lacking  in  personality  that 
when  you  have  seen  one  pood  specimen  you 
have  seen  them  all.  an<i  in  that  way  they  cease 
to  he  interesting. 

Business  Writings  is  r  part  of  commercial 
education,  anti  no  doubt  a  certain  uniformity  of 
style  is  desirable  in  training  young  people  to 
acquire  a  good  rapid  handwriting,  but  orna- 
mental penmanship  is  an  art,  or  at  least  it  be- 
longs to  artistic  work.  Its  object  is  to  please  the 
eye  and  gratify  the  artistic  sense  of  form,  pro- 
portion, elegance  and  grace.  In  all  artistic  work 
there  should  be  a  certain  personality  to  stamp  it 
as  the  production  of  someone  in  particular,  and 
not  appearing  as  the  result  of  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess, depriving  it  of  that  feature  so  interesting 
in  art  work,  Individuality. 

If  the  work  of  all  the  artists  looked  just  alike 
we  would  soon  tire  of  their  pictures.  If  all  au- 
thors wrote  alike,  they  would  toon  become  very 
uninteresting,  and  if  all  public  speakers  sjjoke 
alike  we  would  not  care  to  hear  many  of  them. 
It  is  because  the  work  of  artists,  authors,  poets, 
musicians,  etc.,  is  so  varied  that  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  studying  them.  Visit  an  art  gallery  and 
note  the  difference  in  the  art  creations.  The 
work  of  no  two  artists  will  be  found  exactly 
alike.  While  all  may  have  merit  yet  each  has 
his  particular  kind  of  merit. 

Art  instructors  do  not  try  to  hamper  individu- 
ality but  rather  to  develop  it,  and  originality  is 
one  of  the  strong  points  they  encourage.  The 
artist  who  t#)ld  a  pupil  not  to  be  a  servile  imita- 
tor of  any  one,  but  to  copy  from  everybody  that 
which  was  good,  gave  the  best  of  advice,  be- 
cause the  one  who  incorporates  the  good  points 
of  other  people's  work  into  his  own  will  surely 
develop  a  style  belonging  to  himself  only. 

It  seems  no  one  can  reach  a  high  grade  of  suc- 
cess by  trying  to  be  just  likesome  one  else.  We 
are  all  made  different  mentally  and  physically, 
an<l  about  every  one  possesses  some  peculiar 
merit,  which  if  brought  out  will  entitle  him  to 
a  certain  amount  of  credit. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  up  before  the  penman- 
ship fraternity  a  few  names  of  those  who  were 
real  artists  in  their  special  line,  chiefly  because 
while  they  were  all  masters,    they  were    at    the 


same  time  all  different,  one  about  as  good  as 
another,  but  not  in  the  same  way  ;  therefore  it 
would  be  most  ungracious  to  single  out  any  par- 
ticular one  as  the  "champion,"  or  to  say  that  in 
every  respect  he  was  the  greatest  of  all. 

If  we  could  turn  backward  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  we  would  meet  some  very  fine  penmen, 
who  in  some  ways,  excelled  those  of  to-day. 
Pure  unadorned  business  writing  had  not  taken 
such  a  hold  on  the  business  educational  frattrr- 
nitv  as  it  has  at  present.  There  were  none  like 
E.  C.  Mills,  whose  plain  business  writing  is 
simply  perfection  and  wonderful  for  its  correct- 
ness, a  model  in  everv  <ietail.  But  there  were 
some  real  ar^j's O^eiinipri  who  seemed  tf)  con- 
sider beauty  as  one  of  the  essentials.  Many 
names  come  up  in  mind  of  those  whose  taste 
and  skill  were  of  the  highest  order. 

P.  R.  Spencer,  Sr..  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
who  did  so  much  to  develop  a  fine  style  of  pen- 
manship. According  to  the  writer's  best 
knowledge  he  was  not  what  he  would  be  termed 
an  ornamental  penman,  vet  his  writing  w*as  a 
picture,  graceful  and  easy  in  form,  tasty  and  ar- 
tistic in  arrangement,  with  shading  distributed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  most  beautiful 
effect  as  a  whole.  There  are  still  in  existence 
today  specimens  from  the  pen  of  Spencer,  Sr, 
which  in  their  way  are  unique  and  masterful. 

A.  R.  Dunton  was  another  of  the  old  timers, 
who,  in  his  peculiar  Du/j(o/7ia/7  style,  had  no 
superiors,  if  even  equals.  Dunton  was  very 
much  of  an  all  round  artist  with  the  pen,  whose 
ability  was  not  confined  simply  to  elegant  writ- 
ing, although  he  could  write  a  style  that  some- 
times would  bafHe  the  engravers  to  e(iual.  He 
was  not  so  much  on  the  free  off-hand  kind  as 
inUiis  favorite  shaded  style,  which  was  in  vogue 
fifty  to  seventy-five  years  ago.  He  used  to  do 
his  finest  script  with  writing  ink,  then  carefully 
retouch  every  down  stroke  with  India  ink,  giv- 
ing it  when  complete  the  effect  and  finish  of 
steel  engraving. 

As  the  story  goes,  Dunton  at  one  time  exhib- 
ited some  specimens  of  his  penmanship  at  a 
fair  in  Boston.  The  judges  who  were  to  inspect 
his  work  declared  that  it  was  not  d(uie  with  a 
pen  huX  enf^raved,  anfl  therefore  would  be 
counted  out.  This  gave  Dunton  an  opportunity 
to  sav  something  very  emphatic,  and  being  as 
proficient  in  profanity  as  in  penmanship  said: 
"By  G—,  I'll  show  you  that  can  be  done  with  a 
pen."  So  he  stamped  the  fioor,  did  some  more 
hard  swearing,  tnen  got  his  implements  togeth- 
er and  in  a  short  time  produced  a  sample  of  his 
skill  fully  equal  to  the  disputed  specimens. 

( )ne  oi  the  very  best  penmen  that  ever  lived, 
according  to  the  writer's  opinion,  was  the  late 
K.  W.  H.  Wiessehahn.  of  St.  Louis.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  of  the  younger  generation  of 
penmen  who  never  heard  of  him,  and  still  more 
who  have  never  seen  specimens  of  his  wonder- 
ful  skdl.  He  was  unique  in  his  way  and  differ- 
ent in  his  style  from  all  others.  Decidedly  Jfies- 


.se/jcj/iw  in  his  style,  with  a  touch  European 
characteristics,  he  had  a  bold  dash  in  his  work 
that  was  original,  artistic  and  beautiful.  He 
was  an  artist  by  nature,  and  according  to  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  his  pen  drawings  he  had  the 
genius  for  becoming  famous  in  broader  fields  of 
art  than  penmanship. 

Two  men.  who  may  be  mentioned  together, 
because  their  work  was  something  alike  and 
about  equal  in  quality,  are  L.  P.  Spencer  and  H. 
W.  Klickinger,  both  yet  living,  but  probably 
doing  very  little  artistic  penmanship  at  present. 

The  work  of  these  two  masters  came  about  as 
near  absolute  perfection  as  any  the  writer  .has 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  Though  not 
having  the  strong  individuality  of  Wiessehahn 
they  each  reached  the  very  top  notch  ()f  skillful 
execution.  In  the  pure  Spencerian.  character- 
ized by  its  chaste  and  elegant  forms,  grace  and 
proportion,  each  displayed  a  skill  that  probably 
has  never  been  attained  by  any  other  penman. 
Certainly  in  their  large  pieces  of  script  work, 
showing  hardly  a  fault,  blemish  or  misstroke.  it 
is  doubtful  if  Spencer  and  Flickinger  have 
ever    been  equalled. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  done  away 
back  in  the  '70's  by  Spencer  and  assisted  by 
Flickinger  in  certain  parts,  is,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  the  most  perfect  piece  of  skillful  pen 
work  in  America.  It  is  not  a  specimen  of  off- 
hand work,  but  a  replica  of  steel  engraved  por- 
traits, and  vignettes,  with  elegant  lettering  and 
perfect  Spencerian  writing,  showing  the  very 
acme  of  what  is  possible  for  the  human  hand  to 
do.  This  large  and  wonderful  peice  of  pen 
work  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  American  Book 
Company.  New  York, 

G.  A.  Gaskell,  with  whose  work  the  writer  is 
familiar,  did  in  his  youth,  some  most  remarkalile 
off-hand  penmanship,  and  was  in  his  peculiar, 
free,  unstudied  style,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
couniry.  Grace,  ease  and  freedom  lent  a  charm 
to  his  ornamental  work  that  was  unsurpassed, 
and  while  not  the  most  accurate  and  careful 
worker,  he  was  in  many  respects,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  of  his  time  as  an  off-hand  pen- 
man. 

While  (iaskell  was  spending  thousands  of  dol- 
lars advertising  his  compendium,  and  receiving 
still  more  thousands  by  mail,  he  got  in  touch 
with  L.  Madarasz,  then  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty  years,  and  turned  the  latter's  clever  skill 
to  his  advantage  in  circular  addressing,  etc. 
For  quantity  and  quality  combined  Madaras'/ 
excelled  any  penman  in  the  country,  and  being 
always  in  good  trim  could  do  just  about  as  well 
at  one  time  as  another.  His  hand  was  always 
steady  and  his  touch  light  ami  delicate,  with 
which  he  developed  a  style  of  free,  ornamental 
writing  that  became  immensely  popular.  His 
style  has  probably  been  copied  more  than  that 
of  any  other  penman.  Some  have  about 
equalled  him,  butjione  have  excelled  him  in  his 
best  off-hand,  elegant  work. 


By  Jackson  Cagle,  who  has  been  dead  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Written  about  1875. 
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The  name  of  Jtihn  D.  Williams  cieserves  spe- 
cial mention  among  these  celebrities  in  pen- 
work,  chietiy  because  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  much  originality.  Williams  was  a 
wonderful  off-hand  penman,  originating  and 
executing  larpje  flourished  designs  that  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  for  true  artistic  merit.  Design, 
composition  and  remarkably  tine  execution 
stamp  them  as  productions  of  a  real  genius  in 
penwork.  It  must  have  been  Williams  who  in- 
troduced  a  new  and  mtire  artistic  style  of  flour- 
ishing ;  for  previous  to  his  time  the  style  of  flour- 
ishing appears  to  have  been  that  of  meaningless 
cork-screw  cuives,  skillful  to  be  sure,  but  void  of 
design  as  a  general  thing,  Williams  embodied 
simple  and  compound  curves  into  bounding 
stags,  spread  eagles,  graceful  birdie  posing  amid 
branches  of  trees,  etc..  that  not  only  showed 
great  skill  but  represented  something;. 
His  "(Jems  of  Ornamental  Penmanship,"  long 
since  out  of  print,  contains  specimens  of  tlour- 
ishing  which  are  pictures,  and  if  Williams  de- 


signed them  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  he 
ever  received. 

Many  more  names  of  penmen  deserving 
much  credit  for  their  work  could  be  added  to 
this  list,  those  who  were  not  altogether  copy- 
ists, but  did  beautiful  artistic  work,  possessing 
distinctive  qualities  and  merit  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. There  is.  no  doubt,  just  as  much  scope 
for  originality  in  ornamental  penmanship  as  in 
many  other  decorative  arts.  It  should  be  more 
encouraged,  not  as  a  necessity  like  business 
writing,  but  for  the  pleasurederivetl  from  things 
artistic.  W.  E.  Dennis. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[Other  specimens  will  appear  in  following 
issues.    Fd.] 


G.  A.  Coggan,  who  has  until  recently  been 
acting  as  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Com- 
mercial School,  Providence.  R.  I.,  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Eron  Preparatory  School,  New  York  City.  N. 
Y. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Benscoter,  who  has  been  attending 
the  Zanerian  the  past  year,  and  who  formerly 
was  connected  with  the  commercial  departments 
of  the  High  Schools  of  Springfield  and  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  recently 
won  the  $35.00  prize 'offered  by  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  for  the  best 
essay  received  on  "Why  a  Business  Education 
is  the  Best  Preparation  for  a  Successful  Career 
in  the  Twentieth  Century."  Mr.  Benscoter 
prefaced  his  commercial  teaching  experience  by 
graduating  from  Harvard  with  the  A.  B.  De- 
gree. He  also  won  a  S25.00  ;prize  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  for  an  essay  entitled  "The  Ideal 
School."  This  clearly  indicates  that  Mr.  Bens- 
coter has  exceptional  ability  in  being  able  to 
think  concretely  and  express  concisely  his 
thought  product. 

C.  A.  Hutf  who  for  some  time  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Atchison,  Kansas,  Business 
College  i^^  now  Principal  of  Huff's  School  of 
Kxpert  Business  Training,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^/ 
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This  is  a  photographir  reproduction  of  the  actual  writing  done  with  a  quill  pen  by  Piatt  K.  Spencer,  author  of  Spencerian  penmanship,  in  Ikhh. 
It  was  written  in  blue  ink  which  made  it  difficult  to  reproduce  successfully.    It  is  unique  and  was  written  quite  freely.    It  is  strongly  intlividual. 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  AND 
CHAFF 

BY  UNCLE  BEN 

^  =  ^ 

SELF-MADE  FOOLS 


It  was  Carlisle,  the  pessimistic  philos- 
opher, who  made  the  sarcastic,  but  truth- 
ful observation  that  humanity  was  made  up 
of  men  and  women — mostly  fools.  In  this 
classification  the  self-made  fools  largely 
predominate.  , 

I  think  I  may  safely  make  the  assertion, 
with  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  its  correct- 
ness, that  no  person  ever  lived  but  who  at 
some  time  in  his  life  made  a  consummate 
fool  of  himself,  which  in  his  innermost 
heart  he  freely  admitted.  With  some  these 
attacks  of  foolishness  are  chronic,  with  oth- 
ers only  acute,  occurring  with  more  or  less 
frequency. 

The  old  negro  auntie  aptly  described  the 
chronic  fools  when  she  made  the  retort  to 
some  smart  youngsters  who  had  perpetrated 
a  silly  "April  Fool"  joke  on  her:  "April 
Fool  nuffin!  You  uns  is  fools  de  whole  year 
roun." 

The  natural  born  fool  suffers  under  a 
misfortune,  and  is  entitled  to  our  pity.  The 
self-made  fool  who  establishes  his  classifi- 
cation by  his  voluntary  acts  deserves  the 
contempt  the  world  bestows  on  him. 

Of  course  there  are  some  who  inherit 
weak  traits  of  character  that  predispose 
them  to  foolish  actions. 

I  remember  the  severe  judgment  I  once 
had  pronounced    upon  me    by  a  young  lady 


who  showed  her  good  sense  by  not  favoring 
my  attentions.  I  bitterly  accused  her  of 
playing  with  my  feelings,  and  in  a  burst  of 
indignation  exclaimed:  "I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand that  you  can't  make  a  fool  of  me!" 
To  which  outburst  she  very  sweetly  re- 
sponded: "No,  I  certainly  can't,  for  Na- 
ture got  the  start  of  me  there!" 

But  it  would  not  be  dealing  quite  fairly 
by  Nature  to  hold  her  responsible  for  all 
the  foolish  things  I  have  consummated  that 
did  not  tend  to  make  my  life  a  full  rounded 
success.  I  can  claim  -.vith  some  degree  of 
extenuation  that  I  have  been  handicapped 
by  the  infirmities  of  being  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  That  is,  I  was  often  blind  to  my 
own  best  interests:  I  was  deaf  to  the  call  of 
opportunity:  and  I  was  dumb  when  I  should 
have  said  "no"  to  enticing  propositions 
made  with  intent  to  deceive  by  oily  tongued 
fakers  who  gave  me  the  assurance  of  a  very 
big  something  in  return  for  the  investment 
of  a  very  little  nothing— almost.  Dear 
reader,  have  you  never  succumbed  to  such 
a  temptation?  No?  Then  you  are  qualified 
for  admission  to  the  Ananias  Club. 

It  would  require  a  very  large  catalogue  to 
enumerate  the  many  ways  by  which  people 
place  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  self- 
made  fools. 

When  a  young  man  allows  himself  to  be 
deluded  by  the  notion  that  he  can  com- 
mand the  necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life  without  paying  for  them  in  good, 
honest  service  of  mind  or  muscle,  he  has 
started  out  to  become  a  self-made  fool. 

When  a  young  woman  thinks  that  her 
personal  charms  and  social  accomplish- 
ments will  prove  dependable  assets  by 
which  she  can  command  all  the  luxuries  of 
life  by  means  of  a  brilliant  marriage — bril- 
liant   with    the    sparkle     of    diamonds    and 


"THE  SCHOOL  BY  THE  CAVE" 

Conducts  a  Summer  Training  School  for  Commercial  Teachers,  be- 
ginning- July  1  and  continuing  six  weeks.  Profs.  Fred  Berkman,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  J.  A.  Snyder,  of  Cincinnati,  have  been  engaged  for  special 
work.  Nearly  all  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  eight  west  of  it 
were  represented  in  the  last  term.  500  teachers  wanted  for  high  schools 
and  business  colleges  every  year.  For  the  new  booklet,  write  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


costly  gems — she  is  quite  likely  to  discover 
when  the  day  of  illusionment  comes,  as 
come  it  will,  that  she  is  a  very  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  self-made  fool. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  of  both 
parties  to  an  unnatural  union,  in  which 
matrimony  is  spelled  matter  o'money,  and 
in  which  pure  love  can  prove  an  alibi,  that 
they  have  both  made  themselves  active 
members  of  the  organization  of  Self-made 
Fools 

There  is  only  one  class  of  people  who 
ever  made  a  success  in  being  fools — the 
Court  Jesters  of  olden  times.  It  was  thf 
duty  of  the  King's  Fool  to  keep  his  royal 
master  in  good  humor  by  means  of  witty 
observations,  mirth-moving  jokes,  foolish 
pranks  and  all  kinds  of  absurd  conduct. 
But  it  required  one  of  marked  ability  to  fill 
this  place.  The  fool  was  a  fool  only  by 
name.  He  was  a  comedy  actor  of  brilliant 
attainments. 

A  general  classification  of  self-made  fools 
would  be  about  as  follows,  with  the  list 
very  incomplete  : 

The  drunkard,  who  seeks  a  selfish  pleas- 
ure that  he  knows  by  experience  will  end 
only  in  pain,  trouble  and  sorrow. 

The  young  people  who,  starting  out  in 
life  with  the  desire  and  expectations  of  ma- 
king their  work  win  success,  make  no  effort 
to  deserve  that  success  by  getting  the  neces- 
sary preparation  afforded  by  a  thorough 
business   training. 

The  young  man  who  contracts  an  enor- 
mous liability  by  marrying  a  young  woman 
with  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  ability 
to  render  him  any  useful,  helpful  service  in 
life's  strenuous  struggles. 

The  one  who  would  rather  fill  his  pocket 
with  money  than  his  head  with  useful 
knowledge. 

The  one  who  loves  God  so  devoutly  that  he 
has  no  room  left  in  his  heart  for  love  for 
his  fellow-men. 

The  woman  with  whom  the  dictates  of 
Fashion  are  stronger  than  the  edicts  of 
good  health,  correct  living  snd  human 
sympathy. 

The  one  who  thinks  himself  smart  be- 
cause he  has  beaten  somebody  in  a  business 
transaction,  thus  getting  more  value  than 
he  gave  in  exchange. 

All  who  imagine  they  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  are  beyond  further  im- 
provement, and  are  immune  from  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  again  making  mistakes. 


^^- 


CLUBS  RECEIVED 


II 
-J 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends 
who  have  sent  in  clubs  during  the  past 
month.  Our  hearty  thanks  are  extended  to 
them: 

Sydney  L.  Angell,  Waverly,  Iowa,  Wart- 
burg  Teachers'  Seminary  &  Academy;  G. 
F.  Spohn,  Madison,  Wis..  Capital  City 
Commercial  College;  M.  A.  Smythe,  Roan- 
oke, Va.,  National  Bus.  College;  R.  H. 
Boyd,  Ortonville,  Minn.,  Bus.  College;  W. 
A.  Botts,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Miller  Bus.  Col- 
lege; 1.  A.  Buell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Bus, 
College;  C.  C.  Martin,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Tri- 
State  Com'l  College;  J.  M.  Luck,  Tulare, 
Calif.,  Grammar  School;  J.  K  Kincaid. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mueller  School;  C.  L. 
McNitt,  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  McNitt's 
School  of  Bus.;  E.  T.  Reese,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa,  Duff's  College.-  J.  C.  Walker,  Peoria, 
111.,  Brown's  Bus.  College;  Clara  Molstad, 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.;  H.  E.  Moore,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa.,     Temple     University;    Ward 
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O'Brien,  Cazad,  Nebr.;  C.  D.  Ball,  Pt. 
Pleasant,  W.  Va.;  T.  Courtney,  Pocatello, 
Idaho, Academy;  H.  A.  Reneau,  Monroe, 
Wis.,  Bus.  Inst.;  G.  A.  Rockwood;  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  Eastman  Business  College; 
J.  B.  Clark,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Jacobs  Bus.  Col- 
lege; J.  H.  Drake,  Nickerson,  Kans.,  Busi- 
ness College;  J.  E.  McDonald,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  Draughon's  Prac.  Bus.  Col- 
lege; J.G.  Moore,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  C.  L 
Matheny,  S.  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  J.  V. 
Sterner,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Heald's  Col- 
lege; M.  A.  Albin,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Can- 
ada, McTavish  Bus.  College:  B.  H.  Parish, 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  Parish  Bus.  College;  E.  L- 
Click,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Northwestern  Bus. 
College;  H.  A.  Roush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
Browne's  Bus.  College;  Katherine  Holteen, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  High  School;  Miss  C.  P, 
Fawcett,  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine,  High 
School;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Becker,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Becker's  Bus.  College;  A.  W.  Finley, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Harry  Houston,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  E.  W.  Miller,  King  City, 
Calif.,  Monterey  Co.  High  School;  W.  H. 
Bodenheimer,  Ft.  Stockton,  Texas;  C.  H. 
Melchior,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Tri-State  Bus. 
College;  J.  E.  Knapheide,  Columbus, 
Nebr.;  W.  S.  Seyler,  Baraboo,  Wis.,  Busi- 
ness College;  F.  B.  Hess,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Heffley,  Inst.;  Chas.  T.  Cragin,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Thompson's  Bus.  School;  Miss  ].  A. 
Weller,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  Bus.  College;  E. 
T.  Sheedy,  Fredonia,  Kans.,  Bus.  College; 
J.  R.  Plunkett,  Reno,  Nev.,  Heald's  Bus. 
College;  O.  B.  Crouse,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Littleford,  School;  L.  J.  Kent,  Kalis- 
pell,  Mont.,  Business  College;  E.  H. 
Goit,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Bus.  Inst.;  R. 
S.  Hines,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  R.  C.  Childs, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern,  Shorthand  &  Bus. 
Univ.;  W.  E  Cornell,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
Cornell  Shorthand  School;  A.  E.  Hughes, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Cambria  Business  College; 
Miss  J.  May  Lynch,  Hutchinson,  Kans; 
A.  H.  Ellis,  York,  Nebr.,  Mr.  Ralph  V. 
Wilson,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Meredith  Busi- 
ness College  ;  R.  Guillard,  Chicago, 
111.,  Englewood  Business  College  ;  Miss  M. 
A.  Beiswanger,  Hancock,  Mich.,  Twin  City 
Com'l  College  ;  Frank  T.  Krupp,  Austin, 
Minn.,  University  of  South  Minn  ;  W.  C. 
Wollaston,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Business 
University  ;  D.  E.  Wiseman,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va,  Mt.  State  Business  College  ;  A.  J. 
Lynn,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  O.  O.  Gates, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Business  College  ;  W.  J. 
Slifer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Spalding's  Com'l 
College  ;  J.  M.  Moose,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Iron  City  Business  College  ;  Eugene  Busi- 
ness College,  Eugene,  Ore.;  H.  H.  Matz, 
Helena,  Mont.,  Business  College  ;  J.  H. 
Sidwell,  VVatertown,  S.  D.;  Leon  B. 
Schwartz,  Nanticoke,  Pa.;  O.  K.  Weibley, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Com'l  College  ;  G.  G.  Hoole, 
Glendive,  Mont.,  High  School  ;  T.  P.  Zum 
Brunnen,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Porter  Military 
Academy  ;  Geo.  W.  Anderson,  Butte,  Mont.; 
H.  P.  D.  Garrett,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Business 
College  ;  W.  C.  Masters,  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
Business  College  ;  C.  T.  Ludowici,  Cal- 
gary, Alta,  Can.,  Coupland  School  ;  V.  L. 
Dodson,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Business  Col- 
lege ;  J.  K.  Renshaw,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Business  College  ;  J.  Gordon  Wooton,  Mill- 
burn,  N.  J.,  High   School;   V.   L.    Hughes, 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Chas.  A.  Ehlers,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  The  Jacobs  Business  College  ; 
Jennie  Clark,  Dale,  Ind.,  High  School  ;  Ed- 
ward L.  Hawk,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  High 
School  ;  James  W.  Martin,  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  Tobin  College  ;  Ida  E.  Luttrell,  Mun- 
sing,  Mich.,  High  School;  H.  W.  West, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart 
School  ;  C.  E.  Brumaghim,  Gloversville,  N. 
Y.;  F.  M.  Bedinger,  Hancock,  Mich.,  High 
School  ;  Gridley  Union  High  School,  Grid- 
ley,  Calif.;  G.  E.  Gustafsori,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  R..B.  Wyand,  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  F. 
E.  Oneth,  San  German,  P.  R.;  O  E.  Free- 
man, Luverne,  Ala.,  Southern  Business 
College  ;  R.  Ralph  Wamsley,  Tallmansville, 
W.  Va.;  Geo.  W.  Collins,  Big  Rapids,  Mich,, 
Ferris  Institute  ;  J.  W.  Creig.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  High  School  of  Commerce  :  E.  R. 
Stockman,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  Davis  &  Elkins 
College  ;  Robt.  L.  Johnson,  Jackson,  Tenn., 
School  of  Business  ;  J.  C.  Cutshaw,  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio,  Yocum's  Actual  Business  Col- 
lege ;  F.  W.  White,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Met- 
ropolitan Business  College  ;  A.  M.  Reich- 
ard.  Tiffin,  Ohio,  Heidelberg  University  ; 
H.  S,  Currier,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  High 
School ;  L.  C.  Minor,  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
Union  Business  College  ;  F.  L  Gold,  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.,  High  School  ;  A.  E.  Down- 
ing, Pasadena,  Calif.,  Potts  Business  Col- 
lege ;  L.  C.  Kline.  Boyertown,  Pa.,  High 
School  ;  E.  F.  Edel,  Burlington,  Iowa,  El 
liott's  Business  College;  H.  C.  Russell,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  Kinyon's  Com'l  School  ;  A.  D. 
Shimek  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Elliott  Com'l 
School  ;  P.  C.  Whitely,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.. 
Polytechnic  High  School  ;  P.  P.  Freeman, 
Hartford,  Conn.:  V.  M.  Rubert,  Evansville, 


Ind.,  Lockyear's  Business  College ;  A.  E, 
Kinsley,  Indiana,  Pa.,  State  Normal  Business 
School;  S.O.  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Hunt- 
singer's  Business  College  ;  Ralph  Klinga- 
man,  Canton,  Ohio  :  E.  P.  Bower,  Menom- 
inee, Mich.,  Twin  City  Com'l  School  ;  Mrs. 
Independence,  Kans.;  C.  A.  Hanson,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  Steward's  Business  Col- 
Nina  P.  Hudson,  Orange,  N.  J..  Le  Master, 
Business  Institute  ;  F.  T.  Sheedy,  Fredonia, 
Kans.,  Business  College  ;  Paul  M.  Trostle, 
York,  Pa.;  W.  M.  Speicher,  Virginia  Com'l 
&  Shorthand  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  W. 
S.  Britton,  Norristown,  Pa.,  Schissler  Col- 
lege ;  D.  M.  Smith,  Olson's  Com'l  College, 
lege ;  \.  N.  Carmine,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
High  School  ;  O.  C.  Dorney,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  American  Commercial  School  R;. 
B.  Wyand,  Middletown,  Md.,  High 
School  ;  W.  D.  Schmale,  Boyertown,  Pa., 
Pottstown,  Business  College  ;  D.  C.  Beigh- 
ey,  Elyria,  Ohio,  Business  College  ;  G. 
Notarjacome,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Ralston  High 
School  ;  W.  J.  Wilson,  Asbury,  W.  Va., 
Lakeview  School;  R.  S.  Collins,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa  ,  Peirce  School. 


Some  very  practical  and  well  written  speci- 
mens have  been  received  from  the  pupils  of 
Henry  W.  French,  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment, (Juincy,  Mass.,  High  School.  Nearly 
all  the  specimens  merit  our  Certihcate.  Both 
teacher  and  students  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  excellent  work. 

P.  C.  Whitely.  penmanship  instructor  in  the 
Polytechnic  High  School,  Santa  Ana,  Calif .  is 
creating  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  his 
classes.  We  have  just  received  eighteen  sub- 
scriptions from  him  wtiich  make  a  total  of  one 
lumtlreil  and  seventy-nine  he  has  sent  iis. 


For  teachers  and  supervisors  of  writing,  commercial  teachers,  and 
all  who  wish  to  master  a  first-class  Muscular  Movement  style  of  writing 
and  become  familiar  with  the  Palmer  Method. 

A  Complete  Normal  Course  in  Primary  Writing. 

A  Complete  Normal  Course  in  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Writing. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Muscular  Movement  Writing  as  related  to 
teachers  and  all  grades  of  pupils  in  Elementrv  Schools. 

The  Eight  Essential  Steps. 

Institute  Work,  Blackboard  Writing,  Ornamental  Writing,  Text 
Lettering. 

An  opportunity  to  meet  a  large  number  of  the  most  successful  and 
enthusiastic  supervisors  of  writing  in  America.  Twenty-six  states  rep- 
resented in  the  class  of  1913.    A  larger  number  expected  this  year. 

Regular  Session  begins  /iiue  S.  Special  Session  begins  July  6. 

FACULTY 

A.  N.  PALMER.  Author  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Wiiiing. 
C.  C.  LISTER,  Author  Writing  for  Priiuary  (iiades. 

Director  of  Writing,  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
F.  F.VON  COtJRT,  Field  Manager  for  The  A    N.  Palmer  Co.  west  of  the  MissisBippi. 
W.  C    HENNING.  Principal  Cedar  Rapids  Business  t'ollege,  former  Associate 
Editor  American  Penman. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  address 

W.  C.  HENNING,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 
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SHADING   PEN  ARTIST. 

12  lessons  in  plain  anil  ornate  shailing  pen  let- 
tering 83.00.    Specimens  10  and  'ihc.    Circulars 
for  2c  stamp. 
T.  H.  MILLER,  BOX  7,  CHARLESTON.  MO. 


NMANShji 


DKTKOIT.  Miril. 


Kmily  Elizabeth,  born  Sunday,  March  22, 
1914.  Weight,  8  lbs.  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  1'.  W. 
Clark,  Louisville,  Ky. 


By  James  D.  Todd,  penman.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Technical  High  School. 


The  trade  mark  of  versatility,  fidelity  and  excellence. 


A  bouquet  of  signatures  from  a  bunch  of  Pittsburgh  penmen  and  commercial  teachers,  all  in  the  public  high  schools  except  Mr.  Stem  of 
Duff's  college  and  Mr.  Miller,  Director  of  Writing  in  the  grades  and  high  schools.  All  attended  the  Zanenan  at  diffeieDt  tiiut  s.  It  looks 
like  Pittsburgh  leads  in  other  things  as  well  as  in  pickles  and  iron  and  stroke  and  libraries  and  Sunday  contributions. 
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'phone   2624  MAIN 


NEWS  NOTES 

AND  NOTICES 


3C 


3C=1DCZ1C 


F.'D.  Mitchell,  wlio  is  now  contributing  arti- 
cles on  Commercial  arithmetic  to  The  Busi- 
ness Educator,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Strayer's  Business  College,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  is  now  with  the  Haverford, 
(Preparatory)  School,  Haverford,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Connor,  of  Stratton,  Nebr.,  recently  of 
Denver,  is  now  teaching  in  Heald's  Business 
College,  of  Stockton,  Calif.  Mr.  Connor  is  a 
mighty  tine  young  man  and  is  in  a  good  school, 
and  as  tine  a  country  as  earth  provides,  and  we 
therefore  extend  congratulations  and  best  wish- 
es to  both  teacher  and  school. 

J.  B.  iMahafley.  Somonauk,  111.,  in  the  town 
where  the  famous  A.  D.  Taylor  was  born,  goes 
to  (joldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  a 
teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping.  Mr. 
Mahaffey  is  a  very  fine  young  man  and  he  goes 
to  a  tine  school,  all  of  which  spells  success. 

Frederick  J.  Hillman,  Pres.  of  the  New  Kng- 
land  Audit  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  formerly  a 
well  known  commercial  and  penmanship  teach- 
er, was  recently  elected  president  of  the  West- 
ern New  England  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
federation  of  twenty-five  organizations  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticutt,  \'ermont  and 
New  Hampshire, comprising  an  individual  mem- 
bership of  between  four  and  live  thousand  busi- 
ness men.  Mr.  Hillman  is  also  director  in  the 
Springfield  Board  of  Trade,  a  member  of  the 
Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  an  otti- 
cerand  director  in  several  business  corporations. 
For  several  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Springfield  Automobile  Club,  and  a  member  of 
other  social  and  business  clubs,  which  indicates 
that  he  is  living  a  busy,  varied  and  successful 
life.  We  know  of  no  one  in  our  profession  who 
has  used  to  better  advantage  his  training  in 
penmanship  and  commercial  subjects  than  Mr. 
Hillman,  and  his  many  friends  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  his  deserved  recognition. 

Peck  &  Keed,  proprietor  of  the  Brown  chain 
of  schools,  purchased  the  Springfield,  111.,  Busi- 
ness College,  thus  adding  an  important  link  to 
their  large  chain  of  schoqls. 

A  package  of  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade 
specimens  of  writing  has  been  received  from 
(i.  S.  Herrick,  Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  which  show  an  un- 
commonly high  average  of  form  and  move- 
ment in  writing.  None  of  the  specimens  are 
phenomenal,  but  all  come  pretty  close  becom- 
ing phenomenal  in  the  high  average.  Mr.  Her- 
rick states  that  his  pupils  get  but  forty  minutes 
per  week.  These  specimens  would  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  writing  is  looked  after  most  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  in  the  Gary  schools. 
One  would  also  conclude  that  the  way  they 
teach  other  things  must  have  a  wholesome  in- 
tiuence  upon  writing,  and  that  writing 
in  return  reacts  wholesomely  upon  other 
things.  Mr.  Herrick  and  the  teachers  are 
rendering  good  service.  We  regret  the 
oily  ruling  on  the  paper  upon  which  the 
specimens  were  written  jjrevented  successful 
reproductions,  or  a  number  of  the  specimens 
would  have  been  presented  in  connection  with 
this  notice. 


The  latter.part  of  March  along  came  a  sub- 
scription list  of  39  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Hippensteel, 
penman  in  the  Scranton-Lackawanna  Business 
College.  Scranton,  Pa.  This  institution  is  turn- 
ing out  a  lot  of  high  grade  business  writers,  due 
to  the  high  grade  of  instruction  offered,  and 
alsc)  to  tile  fact  that  a  regular  text  is  usetl  with 
The  Business  Educator  as  monthly  stimu- 
lant on  the  side.  An  enthusiastic  teacher,  a 
well  graded  text,  and  an  inspiring  journal  are 
the  trinity  that  make  for  the  highest  efficiency 
in  penmanship.  The  school  is  deservedly  pros- 
perous. 


And  all  who  keep 
si-rap  books  for 
Une  penmauBhlp. 
I  am  now.  ready 
to  offer  you  some 
work  fresh  from 
t)ie  pen  that  will  surprise  yon. 

1  Letter  Finest  Ornamental  Styl< 
1  Letter  Finest  Business  Styl 


1  doz.  Cards  with  you: 
SPECIAL  Price  for  all.  11.00 

N..B.    Letters  not  folded.     Sent  1 
velopes  ready  for  your  scrap  book 


(all  different)    •JSmi 
<1.56 
1  mailing  i 


COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.  LA  JUNTA.  COLORADO. 


mil  bcftl"  nu)  frioiiDii  aiT  freo  , 
[ree  m\\\  that,  unD  fnu'  luiHi  nu'-. 
jlKlvin*  I'll  |JU5!?  Hie  luirmli'??5  jnkiv^ 

|(0)jr  rile  pipe  i^eOcil'olij   ^miiko;i-^^i:i 
l^riH*  hi  Drink  \\\^\  luhnf  Hu'ii  pli'ii^e, 

1^5  nl"  hnnu'  nnCi  al"  Hu'ir  iuuh'-^  : 
H^ree  hi  epi'uk  nnO  frri*  Ki  Hiink^ 
jIB[iit  no  infunmM'ii  iniHi  nu*  Drink; 
Iji/ riH'  hi  !5hu)  n  niithl"  nr  tm.^^^^^ 


By  E.  S.  Jackson.  Jacksouville,  Fla. 
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DESIGNING 

and 

ENGROSSING 

By 

E.  L.  BROWN, 

Rockland,  Me. 


Book  Plate. 


This  lesson  is  for  advanced  penworkers  prin- 
cipally but  not  exclusively,  and  we  trust  that  all 
may  find  something  in  the  design  to  interest 
and  inspire. 

A  person  who  owns  many  books  should  have 
Inserted  on  the  inside  front  cover  a  book-plate 
his  name  and  address,  and  while  this  is  often 
written  in,  a  little  design  that  has  a  meaning  is 
better  as  it  gives  the  book  dignity  and  character; 
on  the  other  hand  if  the  book  is  loaned  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  returned  in  good  condition. 

Designs  for  book-plates  may  be  either  simple 
or  elaborate  in  design  as  tastes  or  occasion  de- 
mand. A  book-plate  should  also  have  a  mean- 
ing, that  is  the  design  should  contain  symbols 
of  the  taste  and  occupation  of  the  owner. 

Tbe  original  of  the  drawing  for  this  lesson 
measures  9J^xl2.  The  design  isquite  elaborate 
but  by  no  means  overloaded.  The  shield 
should  be  centered  from  left  to  right  also  the 
cartousche  at  bottom.  The  square  pallette,  etc., 
are  arranged  on  the  right  to  balance  the  scroll 
work  to  the  left  of  shield.  Pencil  in  detail  be- 
fore adding  the  ink,  studying  all  the  parts  very 
critically.  We  would  suggest  that  you  draw  the 
shield  first.  This  shouUl  be  drawn  with  the  di- 
viders but  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult  matter  to 
explain  just  where  to  place  the  points  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  curves,  so  you  must  figure  out 
this  part  of  the  work  yourself. 

Always  use  India  ink  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  pen  work  was  executed  with  a  No.  170 
Gillott  pen.  First  put  in  the  backgrountl  with 
vertical,  parallel  lines,  aiming  for  uniform  thick- 
ness of  line  and  regular  spacing.  Crosshatch 
lines  arountl  shield  and  palm  branches  where  a 
darker  tone  is  required,  running  the  lines  diag- 
onally across  the  vertical  lines.  The  back- 
ground of  monogram  "ELB"  is  line  and  stipple, 
(lark  near  the  letters  and  lighter  nearer  edges  of 
shield.  Note  carefully  the  lines  used  to  bring 
out  the  different  values  on  the  helmet  and  trap- 
pings. Make  strong,  sharp,  fine  lines  and 
thicken  or  Crosshatch  where  darker  tones  occur. 

We  could  tell  you  more,  but  we  think  we  have 
said  enough  to  enable  you  to  procee<l  to  copy 
this  design  intelligently,  or  to  make  another 
drawing  on  similar  lines.  Rememberthat  good 
color  values  are  necessary  to  a  pleasing  design. 
No  matter  how  accurately  you  letter  and  draw, 
if  your  color  values  are  bad,  your  design  is  a 
failure  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 

CARD  WRITING 

I  win  write  your  name  on  one  dozen  white,  eolored,  de- 
sign or  comtc  cards  for  15c  or  two  dozen  lor  25c.     Agents 
wanted.    Samples  and  terniB  to  Agents  for  a  2  cent  stamp. 
J.  C.  DEW.  CRANBERRY.   W.   VA. 


BE 
A 
BUSINESS    EDUCATOR 
READER 

CLUBBER 

ADVERTISER 


Lehman's   Standard    Penmanship 

Contains  a  complete  course  of  progressive  ant! 
logically  arranged  lesson.i  in  Standard  Penman- 
ship. Difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  sug- 
gestive analysis.  It  i.s  a  good  text  book  on  writ- 
ing for  the  teacher,  and  ofTers  a  superior  course 
of  lessons  for  the  student.  62  pages,  2.5c.  Speci- 
men pages  free. 

H.   B.   LEHMAN 

Central  HIgli  School  ST.   LOUIS,  MO. 


Wi 

1  can  make  a  good  penman  of  you  at 
home  during  spare  time.    Write  for  my 
free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man."   It  contains  specimens  and  tells 
how  others  mastered  penmanship  by  ray 
method.     Your  name  will  be  elegantly 
written  on  a  card  If  you  encloue  stamp. 

Wrile  today.    Penmanship  Lessons  by  mail. 

PRICES  RIGHT 

253  W.  66  STREET CHICAGO.  ILL. 

LESSONS  IN  ENGROSSING 


The  nmlersigned  has  decided  to 
take  a  few  pcptls.  possessing  the 
natural  talent  for  lettering,  and 
drill  them  In  the  necessary  alpha- 
from  band  made  pen  and  Ink 


F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  406  Meyer  BIdg..   Kaniit  City,    Mo. 


opie 


Ddlng  ont  the 


I  finished  set  of  resolntlons. 
For  terms,  address. 

P.  W,  COSTELLO 
Engrosser  and  Illuminator. 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg., 
Scranton.  Pa. 


A.   F»I«OI^I'rA.BIvE>    V^OCA-TTIOIV 


iiple  Show  Card  In  colors.  Instniotlons,  flgores  and  alphabets.  Prepaid  »1.00. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  COLOR-PLATE  COMPENDIUM,  100  PAGES  8  xlL,  con- 
taining 122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets, 
linished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also  large  list 
of  crisp   business  Advertising   Phrases-a  com- 
TRADE  MARK  plete  instructor  for  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  Prepaid.  81.80. 

sfree.    Address.    HEWTOH  AUTOMATIC  SHADIHG  PEH  Ce.,  Dept.  F,  POBTIAC.  MICH.,  V.  S.  A. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS      Q 


DDCDC 


"Handbook  of  Commercial  English,"  by  Mrs. 
Iva  M.  Webber,  published  by  the  Palmer  Co., 
120  Bolyston  St.,  Boston.  Mass.,  price  75  cents, 
substantially  bound  in  boards  and  cloth,  171 
pages,  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  on  the  subject 
named  in  the  title.  A  good  portion  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  "Words;  How  to  Use  Them." 
This  word  study  feature  is  particularly  valuable. 
"Rules  of  Grammar.  Spelling,  Capitalization, 
Punctuation,  etc.,  are  also  given  ccmcretely 
and  practically.  The  subject  of  Correspond- 
ence is  treated  throughout  the  volume,  model 
letters  being  given  from  the  start, 

"When  Virginia  Was  Rent  in  Twain."  by 
Warren  Wood,  author  of  "The  Tragedy  of  the 
Deserted  Isle."  beautifully  bounil  in  cloth 
boards,  with  gilt  side,  back  and  top,  358  pages, 
is  the  title  of  a  new  historic  novel.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  notable  book  in  its  line  since 
"The  Crisis"  was  published.  It  is  a  thrilling  ro- 
mance dealing  with  the  formation  of  the  war- 
born  state  of  West  ^'irginia,  and  has  to  do  with 
the  events  and  people  concerned  in  the  separa- 
tion of  West  Virginia  from  \'irginia.  As  a 
combination  of  history  antl  fiction  it  is  a  book 
well  worth  reading  by  anyctne  who  likes  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  excitement  in  reading. 

Warren  Wood,  the  author,  was  a  pupil  in  the 
Zanerian  twenty-two  years  ago.  at  which  time 
he  evidenced  a  good  deal  of  ability  and  origi- 
nality in  the  line  of  art.  Since  that  time  he  has 
taken  to  literature  and  has  achieved  an  enviable 
and  well-merited  success.  The  price  of  the  vol- 
ume is  81.50.  Publisheil  by  the  Worthwhile 
Book  Co.,  Kavenswood,  W.  Va. 

The  Stock  Exchange  From  Within,  by  W.  C, 
VanAntwerp,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York,  bound  in  board  and  cloth,  with 
gilt  side  and  back.  459  pages,  illustrated,  is  the 


title  of  a  book  written  by  one  capable  of  judging 
and  describing  the  functions,  the  uses,  etc  ,  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  Anyone  desiring  infor- 
mation as  to  the  whys  and  wherefore 
of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  speculation  will  do 
well  to  read  this  volume.  It  deals  with  the  his- 
tory of  Stock  Exchange  legislative,  attempts  to 
restrain  antl  suppress  speculation,  etc..  etc. 
The  London  and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges 
are  compared,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween banks  and  Stock  Exchanges  is 
explained.  The  appen<lix  contains  the  re- 
port of  the  Hughes  Commission.  Needless  to 
say  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  an  argument,  and  a 
good  one  loo,  for  the  Stock  Exchange  as  an  in- 
stitution. It  is  not  published  as  an  official 
mouthpiece  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  as  the 
product  of  one  of  its  members.  Commercial 
teachers  would  find  in  this  volume  invaluable 
information. 

'  "Pitman's  Shorthand  Writing  Exercises  and 
Examination  Tests,  Centenary  Edition  a  series 
of  GraduatedExercises  on  Every  Rule  in  the 
System' and  Adapted  for  use  by  the  Private 
Student  or  in  Public  Classes,  by  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  New  York,  cloth  bound,  220  pages.  The 
volume  is  splenditUy  printed  in  large  clear  type 
with  reading  exercises  uniquely  and  skillfully 
printed  in  Roman  upper  and  lower  case,  and 
Italic  lower  case  lettters  in  the  same  word. 
This  feature  of  the  books  is  the  best  typo- 
graphical work  we  have  ever  seen  of  like  nature. 
The  chief  object  of  the  book  is  to  provide  the 
student  with  a  series  of  exhaustive  exercises  of 
every  rule  in  the  system.  The  book  encourages 
facility  and  in  reading  shorthand  from  the  be- 
ginning while  the  pupil  is  mastering  the  prin- 
ciples. It  is  supplementary  to  the  regular  texts 
in  Pitmanic  shorthand  and  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to  take  their  place. 

"Course  in  Isaac  Piltman  Shorthand."  by 
Isaac  Pitman,  published  by  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  New  York,  price  $1.50.  cloth  binding,  241 
pages.  Centenary  Edition,  is  the  title  of  the  new 
revised  edition  of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand.  A 
numberof  improvements  have   been   made  de- 


signed to  increase  the  speed  as  well  as  to 
lighten  the  labor  of  both  student  and  teacher. 
These  revised  books  indicate  a  progressive 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  which  the 
public  will  doubtless  appreciate. 

Long  or  Short  Words?  is  the  title  of  a  little 
booklet  by  Sydney  L.  Angell,  Prof.  inWartburg 
Teachers'  Seminary  and  Academy,  Waverly, 
Iowa,  one  time  head  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  West  Va.,  University.  It  is  a  splen- 
did plea  in  the  interests  of  short,  clear  words, 
rather  than  long,  questioning  ones,  and  he  prac- 
tices successfully  that  which  he  preaches. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office,  pub- 
lishes some  very  valuable  Bulletins  from  time 
to  time.  Bulletin  No,  B6,  "Some  Suggestive 
Features  of  the  Swiss  School  System."  by 
VVilliam  Knox  Tate,  is  very  readable  and  throws 
valuable  light  upon  education  in  that  country. 

Bulletin  No.  5.  "The  Folk  High  Schools  of 
Denmark."  by  L.  L,  Friend,  also  an  interesting 
little  volume,  copies  of  which  can  be  secured 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  5 
cents. 

Bulletin  No.  2,  "Compulsory  School  Attend- 
ance," deals  with  that  phase  of  law  and  educa- 
tion indifferent  countries  and  different  states 
of  this  country,  price  15  cents.  All  of  these 
Bulletins  can  be  secured  by  remitting  and  ad- 
dressing Superintendent  of  Documents.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C. 

One  of  the  most  constant  and  as  a  conse- 
quence one  of  the  most  consistent  supporters  of 
The  Business  Educator  has  year  in  and 
year  out  is  Mr.  O.  C.  Dorney,  C.  P.  A.  Pres.  of 
the  American  Com'I  School.  Allentown,  Pa. 
Mr.  Dorney  has  for  many  year  s  conducted  a 
high  grade  school,  emphasizing  the  various  es- 
sentials of  commercial  education,  penmanship 
being  one  of  them. 


"^BEST  BECAUSE  PRACTICAL^ 

In  text-books,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  but  one  Best. 
For  Practical  Business  Schools  that  one  Best  must  be  eminently  Practical. 

In  most  of  THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY'S  text-books  the  word   Practical   is  a  part  of 
the  title.     Thus, 


NEW  PRACTICAL   LETTER   WRITING 

PRACTICAL  SPELLING 

NEW  PRACTICAL  SPELLING 

PLAIN   ENGLISH  :      A    PRACTICAL    WORK 

ON  THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE 
PLAIN  ENGLISH   IN   PRACTICAL  EXERCISES 
NEW  PRACTICAL  TYPEWRITING 


PRACTICAL  SHORTHAND 

COMMERCIAL  LAW  :      A  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK 

NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC 

PROGRESSIVE  PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

MERCANTILE  PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 


This  word  "Practical"  is  not  a  mere  copyrighted  terra  used  without  regard  for  appropriate  signification. 
The  word  Practical  means  as  much  in  each  title  as  any  other  word  in  that  title,  and  is  just  as  necessary  to  a  cor- 
rect description  of  that  hook. 

Each  of  THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY'S  Practical  text-books  is  a  scientific  and  system- 
atic symposium  of  Practical  ideas,  based  on  sound  and  logical  theories,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  business 
world,  and  kept  in  the  strictest  lianuony  with  modern  business  PRACTICE. 

Get  soiue  of  our  Practical  text-books  fur  examination.  Give  them  a  Practical  try-out  in  some  of  your 
classes.  You  will  soon  discover  the  great  Practical  advantage  they  will  give  you  over  schools  that  are  less  Prac- 
tical in  their  e(|uipment. 

Write  io  us  at  once  for  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  18TH  STREET  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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This  well-balanced,  skillful  flourish  is  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Kelchner,  Seattle,  Wn. 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5  GO  Up. 

FRAME  OR  HOOK  FORM. 

Send   Manuscript    for   Estimate 

Twelve    Years  Experience   Profes- 
sional  Engrossing  in  New  York, 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASand 
CERTinCATES. 


-<>-:^> 


We  furnish  the  most  artistic  work  promptly  ami 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  NEW  1914  CATA- 
LOCj  shows  some  new  desipnsijs  usual,  and  con- 
tains much  of  interest  to  the  Diploma  buyer. 
Send  for  it  today. 

Art  Engrossing,  Resolutions,  Me- 
morials, etc.  engrossed  in  simple  or  elaborate 
manner.  Prompt  delivery  and  reasonable  prices. 
Special  booklet  of  samples  free. 


HOWARD  &  BROWN 

PENMEN.  ENGROSSERS.  PUBLISHERS 
ROCKLAND.  MAINE 


PENMAN'S  SUPPLIES. 

The  best  blank  and  printed  eomlc  and  bird  cards  greatly 
rednced  In  prices.  My  latest  clrcnlar  tells  how  to  send 
(.■ards  by  Parcel  Post.    Send  for  It  and  samples. 

3  Hawthorne  Ave..  West  View  Borough.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

cpnicERiAn 

\lLYERED 
UTEELPEI25 

Non-Corrosive  New  Patterns 

Nos.  38,  39,40,41 

12  assorted  numbers  in  a  metal  box 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 


CARD  WRITING    AND    PENMANSHIP 

Learn  to  write  a  good  hand  by  mail  at  least  ex- 
pense. My  courses  in  Business,  Ornamental  and 
Card  Writing  are  so  simple  that  everybody  can 
learn  penmanship  through  the  mail 

1  will  write  you  a  dozen  cards  with  your  name 
in  my  artistic  style  for  only  15  cents.  Send  for 
"free"  particulars  to  ED.  KACIR,  Sweet  Home. 
Tex.    R.  R.No.  1. 


,|ETEBIigilllK 
I  Ens  WINK 


WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 


Tbb  Etbrnal  Ink  1b  for  g:en- 
eral  writing  in  pUiD  or  fountain 
pens  (2  02.  bottle  by  mail  90c.) 

THE    ENGROBBINO    INK    il    ioX 

Special  writing,  engrossing,  etc. 
(3  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 

These  inks  write  black  from  th*  pea 

point  and  BtftT  blaok  forever;  proof  to 

afie,  air,  svmBnlnc,  cbemloali  and  fire. 

If  ^miv  A«a\tr  doe$  not  tupply 

theae  inkt,  send  to 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  MFM , 
271  Ninth  St.  Bioolvi,  N.  Y. 


,>R£STERBROOK&CO.S| 


~1         5  56     _J 


ETTER  pens  help  greatly  in  getting  better  results.     You  have 
1()2   different   shapes   and  points  to  select   from   and   one   of 

them   is  Just  the  pen  you  want.     Samples  of  any  of  our 

styles  on  request.     Tell  us  your  wants.     Regarding  quality — we  have 
noticed  no  competitors. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


95  JOHN  ST.,   NEW  YORK 


CAMDEN,   N.  d. 
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plain  or  fancy,  for  letter 
heads,  envelopes,  cata- 
logs and  general  adver- 
tising purposesr,  pepared 
at  reasonable  prices  and 
in  a  superior  w^ay. 


Zaner  &  Bloser  Company, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


^ 
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MADARASZ  SPECIMENS  FRK 

Until  the  few  remaining  fresh-from-the-pen  speci- 
mens are  exhausted,  or  until  the  books  are  sold,  we 
make  the  following  exceptional  offers,  which  will 
probably  not  be  continued  long  or  repeated: 

Full  Morocco,  deluxe  Memorial  edition.  .  .$5.00 

Specimeos  from  the  pen 1.50    - 

Value 6.50 

Special  price,  prepaid 

Half  Morocco,  deluxe  Memorial  edition..  .$3.00 

Specimens  from   the  pen 1.00 

Value 4.00 

Special  price,  prepaid 

The  full  value  of  the  specimens  goes  to  Mrs. 
Madarasz,  and  a  royalty  on  the  book  as  well. 

THE  MADARASZ  BOOK  and  specimens 
are  a  constant 
source  of  satisfaction  and  inspiration  to  all  who 
possess  them,  and  this  special  combination  means 
a  double  joy  for  those  who  are  lucky  and  plucky 
enough  to  secure  them  before  it  is  too  late. 

Only  those  who.  mention  this  special  offer  may 
expect  the  specimens  free. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER, 

PUBLISHERS,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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$5.00 


$3.00 
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THE  ZANERIAN  COLLEGE 


OF  PENMANSHIP 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  summer  school  is  the  university  of  the 
people  of  limited  means,  of  ambition,  and  of 
ability;    the   institution   in  which  those   who 
must  both  earn  and  achieve  at  the  same  time 
I^^ZISZZZ^^^^^^Z^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^IZ^ZZZZZ      rise  to   higher  levels   of  usefulness  and  inde- 
pendence. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  Zanerian  has  been  the  gateway  to  enlarged  capacity  and  opportun- 
ity on  the  part  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  its  pupils.     Go  where  you  may,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
hnd  a  progressive  and  prosperous  Zanerian,  and  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  it. 

Why  not  you.  Miss  Grade  Teacher,  or  you,  Mr.  Commercial  Teacher,  or  you.  Miss  or  Mr. 
High  or  Normal  School  Graduate,  or  you,  Miss  or  Mr.  Talent  and  Ambition,  or  you,  Mr.  Profes- 
sional Penman,  why  not  you,  too,  attend  the  institution  that  has  helped  others  so  signally  and  is 
better  qualified  by  experience  and  preparation  to  help  you  than  them? 

A  month  or  two  in  the  Zanerian  means  increased  efficiency  and  that  means  in  due  course  of 
time  increased  compensation  and  enlarged  opportunity.  The  location  is  central,  the  weather 
averages  as  fine  as  anywhere,  the  expenses  are  normal,  the  work  pleasant,  the  associates  stimu- 
lating and  cooperative,  and  the  instruction  pedagogical,  practical  and  high  grade. 

A  catalog  for  the  asking.     Questions    cheerfully  answered.     Pupils   enrolled   any  week   day. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS, 

Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,     Columbus,  Ohio 
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F>FXrr^T  PTR^Q  LESSONS  and  ex- 
vjvLiirs  vrj-^r^jv  c>  ercises  in  English 

By  WALTER  E.  DENGLER,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia,  (Pa.)   Business  ColleKe, 
is  scheduled  to  come  from  press  in  April. 


Where  is  the  teacher  who  does  not  want  a  better  text-book 

d  on  English?  Mr.  Dengler  has  doue  something  unusual  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject.  He  has  greatly  simplified  the  technique  and  amplified  the  practice  features 
of  English  instruction. 

Mr.  Dengler's  book  is  really  a  schoolroom  production  based  upon  a  long  and  un- 
usually successful  experience  as  an  instructor  in  English  in  public  and  private  schools. 
No  book  from  such  a  source  could  be  anything  but  good.  This  happens  to  be  un- 
usually good. 

SAMPLE  PAGES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

HARLEM  SQUARE 

]  "7^^  /-/".yj^TJ^uTzySo.  -™s  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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BEST  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS  D 

A  superior  text  on  every  commercial  subject. 

Your  full  list  of  texts  for  next  year  can  be  selected  from  among  our  publications. 
Here  are  a  few  titles  that  will  interest  you. 

Lyons'  Bookkeeping  Manual  of  Munson  Shorthand 

New  Business  Arithmetic  Dictation  Studies 

Lyons'  Commercial  Law  Modern  Typewriting 

Modern  Business  Speller  Modern  Business  English 

Stenographer's  Business  Practice 


You  may  timi  use  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  for  our  intermedi- 
ate and  advanced  bookkeeping  texts — Wholesale  Accounting,  Mercantile  Ac- 
counting and  Modern  Corporation  Accounting.  Send  your  order  right  in. 
The  reputation  of  this  House  is  such  that  you  know  you  will  run  no  risk  in 
ordering  any  of  these  books  for  immediate  delivery. 


D 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  make  your  selections  for  use  next  year. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

J     623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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Teachers   and    Pupils 
of  Typewriting! 

Have  each  and  all  of  you  registered 
as   candidates   for   one   of  the   new 

Remington  Awards 


If  you  are  a  typewriter  pupil, 
do  you  attend  a  school  where 
the  Remington  Awards  are 
given  for  proficiency  in  the 
regular  typewriting  course? 
If  not,  then  it  would  pay 
you  to  learn  all  about  these 
awards  at  the  nearest  Rem- 
ington office. 

If  you  are  a  typewriter 
teacher,  are  your  classes  com- 
peting for  these  awards,  and 
do  you  know  the  prize    we 


ofler  to  teachers  whose  pupils 
attain  a  certain  standard  of 
proficiency  on  Remington- 
made  machines  ?  Any  Rem- 
ington office  will  tell  you. 

If  you  are  a  typist,  do  you 
know  the  valuable  prizes 
competed  for  twice  a  year 
at  every  Remington  office? 
Better  call  at  the  Remington 
local  office  in  your  city  and 
get  particulars.  The  prize  is 
worthy  of  your  best  efforts. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Mill ■IIIWH 
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A  NEW  BOOK 


If  you  do 
teach  it 
you  need 
this  book 


-THE  METROPOLITAN   SERiES- 
OF  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOKS 


For  Stenographic 
Department 

Munson  Shorthand 

Typewriting,  by  the  Touch 
Method. 

Practical  Grammar  and 

Exercise  Pad. 
Business  Speller. 
Steno.  Office  Practice. 
Munson  Steno.  Note  Book. 

OTHER    BOOKS 


For  Commercial 

Department 

Theory  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Blank  Books. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Business  Law. 

Letter  Writing  and  Exercise 

Pad. 
Business  Speller. 
Business  Writing. 

IN    PREPARATION 


You   are   interested   in   improving  your  courses  of 
study.      At  least  one  of  the  above  texts  should  interest 
A  copy  of  this  new  Text  Book  will  be  mailed    y^y       ^^ ^  j^^yg  ^  stroug  text  for  each  subject  aud 

to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  Examination  Price,  . 

WefnsTrucl  teachers  free  by  correspondence.       3101  tO  Uieet  the  requireUieUtS  Of  the   beSt  SChOOlS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  SPECIAL  EXAMINATION   OFFER 

THE  METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

801  POWERS  BUILDING,  37  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE..  CHJOAGO 

O    M.  POWER.S.  President.  J.  A.  STEPHENS,  Vice  President  C.  W.  REYNOLDS.  Sec'y-Treas. 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING  AND  OFFICE  PRACTICE  (SSTI1§5) 


The  BLISS  SYSTEM  drills  the  begianer  in  the  basic  and  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping,  taking  him,  step  by 
step,  through  the  more  diflScult  entries,  giving  him  an  actual  office  experience,  and  fitting  him  for  practical  work. 

BLISS  SYSTEM  pupils  become  familiar  with  loose  leaf  books,  special  column  books,  card  ledger,  loose  leaf  binders,  and 
various  books  and  appliances  used  in  the  up-to-date  office. 

The  new  BLISS  SYSTEM  contains  a  splendid  chapter  on  CIVIL  SERVICE  which  will  enable  the  pupil  to  pass  the 
tests  without  difficulty. 

The  special  CORPORATION  SET  is  just  ready. 

The  BLISS  SYSTEM  has  been  introduced  into  fifty-four  new  schools  during  the  past  six  months. 


SCIENTIFIC  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

New  and  Orig^inal  Method 


NATIONAL  DICTATION 

With  Shorthand  Notes 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,       SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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Gillotfs  Pens 


Tht  Moat  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY    PEN,    No.    1 


^—    O    GIILOTT'S   _   I 
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VICTORIA  PEN,    No.    303 


DOUBLE    ELASTIC    PEN,   No.   604  E.  F. 


Gillod's  Pen*  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the  most 
exacting  testa  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and  Business  Fen- 
men.  Kxtensively  imitated,  but  never  equalled,  Gillott's  Pens 
still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and 
Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  m.  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


ACCOUNTING 

Correspondence  Instruction  for  Progressive  People 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute  prcpMrei  persons  for 
advancement— no  commercial  teacher  or  bookkeeper  shonld 
rest  contenfeil  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject  selected  as 
his  life's  work.  It  will  pay  to  do  so.  We  prepare  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  for  Accounting  Practice,  and  for  hisih  grade 
Teaching  Positions.  Our  chief  courses  are  Accounting,  Cos< 
Accounting,  Corporation  Accounting,  Advance  Bookkeeping. 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  ACCOUNTING 

By  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 

"  C.  P.  A.  Questions  and  Answers  "  Over  300  large  pages 
of  Questions  and  Problems  from  leading  states  on  Practical 
Accoiniting,  Auditing,  Theory  of  Accounts,  Commercial 
Law.  Invaluable  to  Accountants,  Bookkeepers  and  Teachers. 
Price,  $5.00. 

"  Pennsylvania  C.  P.  A.  Questions  of  1912.  with  Answers 
and  Solutions."  Including  Summary  Corporation  laws  of 
Penna.     Highly  commended  by  accountants.    Price,  Sl.OO. 

"The  Educational  Training  of  an  Accountant".  Air  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Certihed 
Ptdilic  Acccjuntants.    Price,  50c. 

"Accounting,  Auditing  and  Methods  of  Building  and 
Loan  Associations."    Price,  50c 

"The  Analysis  of  a  Balance  Sheet";  thorough  analysis 
of  its  contents,  make-up,  and  net  worth:  delivered  before  the 
Class  in  Credits  of  the  Credit  Men's  Association  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.    Price,  Sl.OO. 


R.    J.    'Ran.n.^i.i.,    C    P.   A.. 

1425  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NO  MONEY  WANTED  IN  ADVANCE 

EXAMINE  THE  BOOK  BEFORE  PAYING  FOR  IT 

I  want  every  student,  penman  and  teacher  of  penmanship  to  own  a  copy  of  the  AMERICAN  METHOD  OF 
BUSINESS  WRITING  the  most  practical  and  up-to-date  book  on  Business  Writing  that  has  ever  been  written. 
Four  pages  of  the  work  of  L.  Madarasz  reproduced  in  half-tone  will  be  given  as  a  premium  with  the  book  as 
mentioned  below. 

Date 1914. 

MR.  C.  W.  JONES,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Dear  vSir: — I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book. 

The  American  Method  of  Business  Writing,  worth — $1.00 

1  Set  of  Ornamental  and  1  Set  of  Business  Capitals 1.00 

1  Letter,  Finest  Ornamental  Style,  January  7,  1891 1.00 

1  Page  Ornamental  Signatures  artistically  arranged 1.00 

1  Letter,  Very  Finest  Ornamental  Style,  Written  November  2,  1910 1.00 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  SENT  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  ($1.00) 

I  am  to  examine  this  outfit  for  ID  days,  and  if  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  remit  you  one  dollar  for  the  book  on  Penmanship,  and  the  four  speci- 
mens of  Madarasi's  work.  Otherwise,  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  book  and  specimens,  I  am  to  return  them  and  you  are  to  remit  me  the 
amount  1  paid  for  the  return  postage. 

Name City 

Street  and. No State 

Where  working? 

Fill  in  the  above  form  and  mail  it  with  your  letter,  or  copy  the  above  order  and  mail  it  to  me  and  I  will 
send  you  the  book  and  specimens  on  conditions  named. 


Address 


C.  W.  JONES 


BROCKTON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 
J 
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ALBANY 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

PUBLICATIONS 


The  Perfected  Prodoct  of  a  Saccessful  School 


New  Practical  Shorthand  ^  Pitman  System)  192  pages  $1.25 

M„ilern  Business  Arithmetic 313      "          1..S0 

Modern    Letter    Writing     (with     business 

forms) 177      ••          1.00 

New  Practical  Speller 130      "             .30 

One  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  in 

Business  Law 244      "          1.00 

Sixty      Lessons      in      Penmanship.      New 

(By  S.  E.    Bartow) .25 

Sample  copies  will  be  mailed  to  teachers, 
postage  paid,  for  one-half  of  above  prices. 
Helpful  suggestions  free  to  teachers  who  use 
our  publications.     Correspondence  invited. 

CARNELL  &  HO  IT 

f  JlLBANY.  N.   Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  World  (of  penmanship)  "Do  Move" 
Are  you  in  it?    If  not,  why  not? 

HERE 


[llswofth  Company 

PUBLISHERS 

Dealers  in  School  Books 

and  Supplies 


^ 


Letter  Writing. 

Etc.     Lessons 
&  Lectures  on 

Penmanship 

Has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  RE- 
LEASE on  May  1st,  1914,  of  a 

Complete  Moving  Picture  Course  in 
Practical  Penmanship 

for  Schools  and  Public  Exhibition,  comprising-  a 
Series  of  Slides  and  Motion  Picture  Film  of  over 
1000  feet,  covering  the  entire  subject. 

State,  County  and  City  Rights  now  for  sale. 
Here   is   your  opportunity  for   a   safe,  steady, 
pleasant  and  profitable  business. 

For  particulars  and  territory  desired, 
address  at  once 

THE  ELLSWORTH   COMPANY 

MONT  VALE.  N    J. 
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THE  KNOX  BOOK 


SALESMANSHIP  AND  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY  IS  REVOLUTION- 
IZING THE  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"\X/'HEN  a  prospective  student  comes  to  your  school  he  asks  :      "What  will  your  course  cost  and  how 

soon  can  I  get  through  ?"   He  is  interested  in  rapidity  rather  than  efficiency.   But  when  he  studies 

this  great  book  the  scales  seem  to  drop  from  his  eyes.   A  new  light  beams  from  his  countenance.   A  sense 

of  responsibility  grips  him.   A  new  purpose  and  a  new  ambition  surges  through  his  veins.   He  has  a  vision. 

MEYER  BLOOMFIELD,  head  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  of  Boston,  says;  "Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  business 
positions  require  leadership  ability,  ability  to  deal  with  people.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  commercial  positions  call  for  sales- 
men, business  leaders,  e.xecutives,  etc."  These  positions  call  for  courage,  initiative,  enthusiasm,  ambition,  ability  to  think  right 
and  act  right,  tact,  honesty  and  judgment.  The  Knox  Book  develops  these  qualities.  That  is  why  we  are  selling  it  in  Japan, 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Canada  as  well  as  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Read  What  These  Men  Say: 


J.  S.  SIMON,  Pres.  Live  Wire  Club,  says:  "  I  am  more 
enthusiastic  over  this  work  than  I  am  over  anything  that  has 
ever  been  introduced  in  our  college  or  community." 

A.  F.  GATES  says  :  "It  makes  our  school  work  much 
easier  instead  of  harder." 

"This  is  the  best  thing  in  our  course  of  instruction." — 
B.  H.  PARRISH,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 


L.  L.  TUCKER,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College, 
says:  "I  believe  we  are  teaching  nothing  of  so  great  impor- 
tant as  this  subject  of  regenerating  human  nature." 

F.  D.  SMITH,  Los  Angeles  Business  College,  says 
are  prepared  to  commend  it  without  reservation." 

C.  S.  GROVE,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Freeport,  111. 
says:     "It  is  a  jewel  from  every  business  view  point." 


•We 


You  will  feel  the  same  way  after  you  teach  your  first  class.      Plan  now  to  start  the  class  next  fall. 
The  Book  retails' for  $1.75.         Oar  price  to  yoa  $1.15. 


KNOX  SCHOOL  OF  SALESMANSHIP 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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LESS    TEACHING— MORE   TRAINING. 
THE 

Phonographic 
Amanuensis. 

A  Presentation  of  Pitman  Phonography, 
More  Especially  Adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Business  and  Other  Schools  Devoted  to  the 
Instruction  and  Training  of  Shorthand 
Amanuenses. 

By 
JEROME  B.  HOWARD. 

With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
BENN    PITMAN. 

Cloth.     T2mo.    216  pages.    $1. 

A  single  copy  will  be  sent  {losttmid  lo  any  teacher 
of   shorthand    or    school    officer    for  forty    cents. 

Publisht  by 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
cincinnati.  ohio. 

Benn  Pitman,  Founder. 
Jerome  B.  Howard.  President. 


THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

By  ION  E.  DWYER 

Principal  Commercial  Department,  Hope  Street 
High  School,  Providence.  R.  I. 

$1.00  Net   Postpaid. 


The  development  of  the  new  business  letter 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
modern  business.  This  new  book  furnishes 
just  the  needed  training  to  equip  the  student 
in  handling  ordinary  business  correspondence, 
including  orders,  acknowledgments,  enclosures, 
requests,  refusals,  collection  letters,  complaints, 
form  letters,  sales  letters,  follow-up  letters, 
business  announcements,  recommendations,  in- 
troductions, applications,  telegrams,  etc.  It  is 
thoroughly  equipped  with  exercises  and  illus- 
trative letters. 


HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN     COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


The  above  script  was  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Business 
Educator  for  the  Morse  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

We  furnish  script  plates  for  advertising  purposes  at  reason- 
able prices.  Let  us  know  what  you  iwant  and  we  shall  submit 
sketches  and  prices. 

ZANER  &  BLOSER 

SCRIPT  SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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The  Acid  Test  of  Experience 

The  results  of  the  test  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  "Crucible  of  Experience"  conducted  by  the  many 
hundreds  of  school  men  teaching  it  is  the  best  possible  criterion  of  its  merit.  Read  what  these 
nationally-known  business-school  proprietors  say  of  Gregg  Shorthand — and  send  for  booklet  which 
gives    in    detail   their   experience   and    that    of   others. 
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We 


appr 


have  been  using  Cregg  Shorthai 
:imately  fifteen  years.  During  tl 
time  we  have  given  a  shorthand  educati) 
to  nearly  12,000  young  people. — D. 
Ahissclmaih  President.  Gevx  City  Biisine 
College.  Qiiiucy,  Illinois  (the  largest  coi 
rncrcial  sehool  in   the  zvorld.) 


Students  average  to  reach  our  graduation 
requirement  in  Gregg  Shorthand  in  two 
months'  less  than  those  studying  Pitman. 
Gregg  graduates  have  less  difficulty  in 
reading  their  notes  accurately  than  do  the 
Pitman.— 5.  C.  IVilliams,  President. 
Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester, 
Xe7v  York. 


Show  me  something  that  will  beat  Gregg 
and  I  will  take  it.  But  I  have  not  seen  it 
yet. — G.  W.  Brown,  founder  of  the  famous 
chain  of  Brown's  Business  Colleges  in  the 
Middle    West. 


The  teachers  are  delighted  with  the  Gregg 
system  because  the  student  becomes  in- 
tensely interested  in  it  from  the  beginning 
and  the  enthusiasm  does  not  lag.— H.  H. 
h'orman.  President,  Baltimore  Business  Col- 
lege: ex-President.  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'    Association. 


To-day   several   thousands   of 


students  are  en- 

ployed 

in 

Den 

,ev   and  sur- 

rounding    territ 

jry;    so 

me 

of    them    in    the 

best     offices     in 

Denv 

er; 

all 
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writers    have    b 
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successful. — 

H.     E.     Banes 

The 

Bar 

nes 

Commercial 

School,  Denrcr, 

Colo. 

Gregg   Shorth 

ind   is 

»r   to   learn   than 

Pitmanic    syster 

ns;    it 

is 

more 

legible;     it 

has  greater  speed;  it  ha 

s  ra 

sed 

the  standard 

of   our    work    in 

the   shorth 

and 

department. 

-C.     A.     Grum 

au.     M 

inne 

sola 

School     ol 

Business,   Miuiu 

al^oHs. 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  superior  in  almost 
any  point  that  goes  to  make  up  a  short- 
hand system.  (From  the  catalog  of  the 
Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School.)—/.  E. 
Gill.  rice-President  of  the  Rider-Moore  & 
Stewart   School. 


In  my  experience  Gregg  Shorthand  is 
easier  to  learn,  possesses  greater  legibility 
and  more  students  carry  the  system  to  a 
successful  completion  than  with  the  Pitman 
system. ^ — Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  Principal. 
Rhode  Island  Commercial  School;  formerly 
official  reporter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 


Since  introducing  Gregg  Shorthand  we 
have  not  had  to  face  the  difficulties  caused 
by  a  student  desiring  to  drop  the  study  of 
shorthand.-/.  IV.  IVestervelt,  President. 
Forest  City  Business  College,  London, 
Ontario. 


We  believe  Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  best 
system  known  to-day,.  Since  its  adoption  by 
us  our  shorthand  department  has  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States. — /.  F.  Spalding.  President.  Spalding 
Commercial  College,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Est. 
1S65. 


With  the  system  previously  used,  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  average  student  to  con- 
tinue the  work  until  he  mastered  it-  Vouv 
wonderful  system  of  shorthand  will  stand 
with  the  ages.—/.  P.  Wilson,  President. 
Wilson's    Business    College.    Seattle.    Wash. 


Our  experience  has  proved  to  us  that 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  the  finest  shorthand 
system  in  the  world.— D.  D.  Mueller. 
President.  Mueller  School  of  Business. 
Cincinnati.   Ohio. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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What  the  Soule  College,  New  Orleans,  La., 

Says  of  The  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  clamor  made  by  the  scores  of  authors  of  other  shorthand  systems,  the  Reliable 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  (1914  Revised  Edition)  is  to-day  held  in  higher  esteem  than  ever  by  the  discrimin- 
ating public. 

"  The  Isaac  Pitman  is  a  safe,  sane,  sound,  reliable,  efficient,  and  thoroughly  tested  system,  and  is  adapted 
to  all  grades  of  work,  from  the  simplest  commercial  dictation  to  the  most  difficult  technical  and  verbatim 
reporting  work. 

"  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  is  built  on  a  scientific  basis  and  has  more  shorthand  literature  than  all  other 
systems  combined. 

"  Constant  improvements  have  been  made  from  year  to  year  in  the  successive  editions  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
System. 

"  In  the  Centenary  Edition  of  'Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,'  which  is  now  considered  well  nigh  per- 
fect, the  revisers  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  lightening  of  the  labor  of  both  student  and  teacher,  while 
providing  for  increased  speed. 

"In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  writers  of  Isaac  Pitman  will  continue  to  lead  the  world  in  Speed  and 
Accuracy. 

"  It  is  the  Most  Reliable  System  To-day  for  students  who  wish  to  excel  in  the  shorthand  field,  and  who 
therefore  will  need  the  Best  and  Most  Rapid  System. 

"  The  results  of  the  nine  Annual  International  Shorthand  Speed  Contests  prove  the  Superior  Speed  and 
Legibility  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  System." 

Send  for  "Which  System  is  the  Best  "  and  copy  of"  Pitman's  Shorthand  Weekly." 


Write  for  Particulars  of  a  Free  Mail  Course  for  Teachers. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,    2  West  45th  Street,    NEW  YORK 

srMMER  COURSES  for  cotiiniercial  teacherfi  includitiir  Isaac  Pitiiiuu  SIii,rth!inil  and  Tvpr- 
writing  are  conducted  bv  Columbia  I'niversitx,  New  York,  jjarticiilars  of  which  can  he 
obtained  from  Dr.  James  C.  Egbert.  Director  of  Summer  Session.'^. 


THREE  TIMES  AS  MANY 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Were  won  by   BALANCED  HAND  TYPISTS   as  by  the  writers 
of  all  other  systems  combined. 

Balanced  hand  typists  get  the  right  start  in  the  early  les- 
sons by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  Eigh- 
teen championships  were  won  in  1913  by  typists  who  learned 
touch  typewriting  by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the 
center. 

"A  Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting" 

By  CHAS.  E.   SMITH 
is  the  leading  exponent  of  the  Balanced  Hand  Methods. 

The  following  opinion  from  Miss  Margaret  B.  Owen,  the 
World's  Champion  Typist,  tells  why  "A  Practical  Course"  is 
the  best  text-book  for  those  who  wish  to  become  expert  typists. 

"  Touch  Typewriting  can  be  more  easily  and  quickly  acquired 
by  going  from  the  outside  keys  toward  the  center.  It  is  the 
natural  method  of  learning  the  keyboard,  and  prevents  the 
beginner  from  being  inaccurate.  I  recommend  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Smiths  'Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting' as  the 
best  Typewriting  Text-Book  for  thoee  who  wish  to  become 
rapid,  accurate  touch  typists."— Margaret  B.  Owen.  World's 
Champion  Typist. 

ELEVENTH  REVISED  EDITION 

Stiff  paper  covers,  50c.;  Cloth,  75c.     Teachers'  Examination 

Copy,  postpaid,  34c.  and  50c.  respectively. 

Mention  School. 

Adopted  by  the  High  Schools  of  New  York,  Boston 

and  other  leading  cities. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons' 
Foreign  Language  Publications 

SPANISH 

Pitman's  Practical  Spanish  Grammar  and  Conversation  for  Self- 
Instruction.    112  pp.,  40c.;  cloth,  50c. 

Hugo's  Spanish  Simplified.  220  pp..  cloth.  $1.00.  Section  1-A 
Simple  but  Complete  Grammar,  containing  all  the  necessary  rules 
ioT  speaking:  and  writing  Spanish  correctly. 

Spanish    Business   Interviews.     96   pp.,  40c:    cloth,  .SOc. 

Spanish  Tourists'  Vade  Mecum.    Cloth,  40c. 

Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence  in  French,  German. 
Spanish  and  Italian.    500  pp.,  cloth  $2,00. 

Pitman's  Commercial  Correspondence  in  Spanish.  267  pp..  cloth, 
gilt,  $1  00. 

Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence.  360  pp..  cloth, 
Bilt,  S1.35. 

Readings  in  Commercial  Spanish.    90  pp.,  cloth.  SOc. 

An  Abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and  English  L:*nguages. 
By  H.  Michaels.    783  pp.,  cloth,  gilt.  $4.,50. 

Pitman's  International  Mercantile  Letters.  English-Portuguese. 
Cloth,  gilt.  $1.00. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  119  pp.,  cloth,  gilt.  $1.25. 
Adaptacion  a  la  Lengua  Kspanola  del  Sistema  de  Fonogratia  del 
Alitor.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand  to  the 
Spanish  Language.    Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 

GERMAN 

Hugo's  German  Simplified.    Cloth.     $1.00.     Section  l.~A  Simple 

but  Complete  Grammar  containing  all  the   Rules  necessary  for 

Speaking  and  Writing  German  correctly.  {The  pronunciation  of 
every  word  exactly  imitated.) 

Pitman's  German  Commercial  Reader.  208  pp..  cloth,  gilt,  85c. 
Furnishes  a  practical  introduction  to  German  Commercial  insti- 
tutions and  transactions.  Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Commercial  Correspondence  in  German.    240  pp.,  cloth,  85c. 

Pitman's  International  Mercantile  Letters.  English-German.  250 
pp..  cloth,  gilt,  85c. 

Elementary  German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By  Lewis 
Marsh.  M.  A.,  143  pp.,  cloth.  7.5c.  Adopted  by  the  New  York  High 
Schools.  

ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS 


2  WEST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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COLUMBUS,  O.,  JUNE,  1914 


NUMBER    X 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Colambns.  O.,  Post  Offlee  as  Znd  Class  Matter 


C.  p.  Zaner, 
E.  W.  Bloser, 

ZAN'ER    &    KlOSE 


Editor 

Business  Manager 

Publishers  and  Owners 


Published  monthly  (except  July  and  August) 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.,  as  follows: 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  year 
(Foreign  subscriptions  30  cents  extra  ;  Canadian 
subscriptions  20  cents  extra).  Students'  Pen- 
manship Edition,  75  cents  a  year  (Foreign  sub- 
scriptions 20  cents  extra  ;  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions 10  cents  extra.) 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Money  Order 
or  Bank  Draft,  or  by  currency  at  sender's  risk. 
Stamps  accepted. 

Two  Editions.  The  Teachers'  Professional 
Edition  contains  48  pages,  twelve  pages  of 
which  are  devoted  to  Accounting,  Finance, 
Mathematics,  English,  Law,  Typewriting,  Ad- 
vertising, Conventions,  etc.,  and  Departments 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  proprietors. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  86 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edi- 
tion, less  the  twelve  pages  devoted  to  commer- 
cial subjects.  This  edition  is  specially  suited  to 
students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  of  the 
Professional  Edition. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interest  of  Business  Edu- 
cation and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the 
world's  newest  and  neediest  education.  It  pur- 
poses to  inspire  and  instruct  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic institutions  of  business  education. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance, 
if  possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.  We  lose  many  jour- 
nals each  issue  through  negligence  on  the  part 
of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  jour- 
nals unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Subscribers.  If  we  do  not  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  subscription,  kindly  consider  first 
copy  of  the  journal  you  receive  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  received  your  subscription  all 
right.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  journal  by  the 
loth  of  each  month,  please  notify  us. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest 
grade  journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among 
those  interested  in  business  education  and  pen- 
manship in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
and  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe.  It  cir- 
culates, not  alone  among  business  college  pro- 
prietors, teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  among 
[srincipals  of  commercial  departments  of  High 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious  Schools,  as  well 
as  among  office  workers,  home  students,  etc. 

:?  Rates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club  Raisers 

sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many  sub- 
scriptions. Sample  copies  furnished  to  assist  in 
securing  subscriptions. 


APPRECIATION 


In  looking  forward  to  the  coming 
year  with  anticipation  that  it  may 
prove  to  be  the  best  The  Business 
Educator  has  ever  known,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  present  ending  of 
the  past  year  has  been  the  best  we 
have  thus  far  experienced  and  that  it 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  our 
able,  loyal,  and  timely  contributors. 
To  them,  one  and  all,  we  hereby  ex- 
press our  appreciation  and  the 
thanks  of  our  many  readers,  together 
with  the  wish  that  one  and  all  may 
receive  the  prosperity  they  deserve 
and  the  recognition  they  merit  in 
their  several  lines  of  professional  en- 
deavor. 

We  have  been  unable  to  pay  in  dol- 
lars what  these  contributors  de- 
served, few  magazines  can,  but  we 
would  be  poor  indeed  in  gratitude  if 
we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  services  rendered. 
We  wish  you  all,  all  you  deserve,  and 
we  hope  we  may  have  each  one  of 
you  again,  and  to  that  end  we  shall 
in  the  meantime  endeavor  to  so  im- 
prove our  product  that  we  may  be 
worthy  of  you  future  efforts. 

So  here's  our  bouquet  while  yet 
you  can  scent  its  well-meaning 
fragrance  and  before  death  or  high 
achievement  may  rob  you  of  its  per- 
fume: 

H.  F.  Robey,  Bookkeeping; 

Sherwin  Cody,  Success; 

C.  E.    Birch,  English; 

J.  A.  Snyder,  High  School; 

F.  D.  Mitchell,  Arithmetic; 

Carl  C.  Marshall,  Perpetul  Mean- 
derer; 

Chas.  T.  Cragin,  Continual  Per- 
former; 

Uncle  Ben,  Young'ns'  Friend; 

E.  L.  Brown,  Art  Instruction; 

P.  W.  Costello,  Engrossing; 

Fred  Berkman,  Practical  Writing; 

T.  Courtney,  Business  Writing; 

Jno.  O.  Peterson,  Primary  Writing; 


Rene  Guillard,  Ornate  Writing; 
E.  S.  Lawyer,  Show  Card  Writing; 
W.  D.  Sears,  Cartooning; 
James  D.  Todd,  Variety  Script; 
etc.;  etc.;  etc.;  etc.;  etc. 


Statement    of   The   Ownership,    Man- 
agement, Circulation,  etc., 

of    The     Business     Educator,    published 
monthly  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1912. 
Name  of 


Editor,  C.  P.  Zaner. 
Managing  Editor,  C. 

P.  Zaner, 
Business  Managers, 

Zaner  tSc  Bloser, 
Publishers,  Zaner  & 

Bloser, 


Post-office  address 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
C.  P.  Zaner. 
(Signature  of   editor,  publisher,  business  mgr. 

or  owner) 
Sworn    to    and   subscribed    before  me  this  17th 
day  of  March,  1914. 

John  K.  Kennedy. 
(Notary  Public,  in  and  for  Franklin  Co.  Ohio.) 


A  Contest  for  Ambitious  Young 
Penmen 


We  offer  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Profes- 
sional Edition  of  The  Business  Educator 
forthebest  ornamental  specimen  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Students'  Edition  for  the 
next  best,  received  before  November  1,  1914, 
from  young  penmen  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  We  also  may  publish  in  The  Business 
Educator  a  few  of  the  best  specimens  pro- 
vided they  are  written  in  dark  ink  (pure  India 
preferred)  that  will  engrave. 

Some  very  fine  specimens  of  ornamental  writ- 
ing have  been  received  lately  which  means  that 
some  of  you  will  have  to  burn  considerable  oil 
and  wear  out  a  few  pens  if  you  don't  wish  to  be 
outdone.  Here  is  your  chance,  young  penmen, 
to  show  the  older  ones  what  is  in  you.  We  pre- 
dict that  some  of  the  older  penmen  will  be  sur- 
pri.^ed  at  the  skill  of  some  of  these  coming  pen- 
men. 

Zaneb  &  Bloser. 


Watch  Questions  and  Answers  in  The  Busi- 
ness Educator.  It  contains  some  very  valu- 
able pointers  for  the  supervisor,  teacher  of  writ- 
ing, engrossei,  professional  penman,  young 
student,  in  fact,  it  contains  from  time  to  time 
valuable  information  for  all  interested  in  pen- 
manship subjects. 
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BUSINESS    EDUCATOR    ANNUAL    ANNOUNCEMENTS 


^  

THE  PROFESSIONAL  EDITION 

If  we  mistake  not  we  have  the  mdst  valiialile 
material  iiisijjht  fortlie  readers  of  The  Busi- 
NESS  PJnucATOR  for  tlie  comiiipr  year  that  we 
have  had  since  it  starteil.  We  therefore  feel 
like  congratulating  our  readers  as  well  as  our- 
selves on  this  fortunate  combination  of  talent 
which  will  insure  a  magazine  tilled  full  to  over- 
flowinc  with  solid,  substantial  material  espe- 
cially intended  for  the  commercial  teacher. 

Marshall's  Meanderings 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Marshall,  whose  frientls  are  count- 
less, will  continue  to  supply  his  large  quota  of 
Common  Sense  and  Criticism  and  Humor  to 
those  columns.  We  presume  he  has  the  largest 
professional  following  of  any  writer  in  our  pro- 
fession. 

Advertising 

"The  Fundamentals  of  Advertising"  will  be 
presented  succiiitly  and  scientifically  by  Mr.  M. 
W.  Cassmore,  of  N'ew  York  City.  Mr.  Cass- 
niore  contributed  to  our  columns  some  years 
ago  since  which  time  he  has  added  materially 
to  his  store  of  wciith-while  knowledge  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Salesmanship,  Advertising, 
Publicity,  etc.  Kach  one  of  his  contributions 
are  worth  considerable  money  to  any  wide-a- 
wake commercial  school  proprietor  who  wishes 
to  place  his  publicity  work  upon  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  result-getting  basis  than  ever  be- 
fore. Our  word  for  it,  his  articles  are  worth 
much  more  than  the  space  they  will  occupy  and 
the  amount  you  pay  for  them. 

Mental  Efficiency 

Mr.  J.  S.Knox,  the  well  known  authority  on 
Salesmanship,  Pres.  of  Knox  School  of  Applied 
Salesmanship,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  contribute 
articles  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
ambitious  to  succeed  legitimately.  Mr.  Knox  is 
in  demand  Doth  as  a  speaker  and  writer  upon 
man  building,  character  development,  etc.,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  have  him  with  us  this  year. 

Commercial  Law 

We  are  fortunate  this  year  in  having  the 
promiseof  contributions  from  two  well  known 
members  of  our  profession. 

Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Director  of  the  Business 
Course  in  the  Manuai  Training  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whom  all  commercial  teach- 
ers know,  will  contribute  .some  articles  on  the 
"Side  Lights"  of  Commercial  Law,  touching  on 
those  things  that  text  books  fretiuently  fail  to 
emphasize.  If  these  are  not  about  the  best 
contributions  of  the  kind  ever  presented  in  our 
profession  we  shall  be  disappointed. 


Mr.  Arthur  G.  .Skeeles,  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  High  School  of  Ellwood  city. 
Pa.,  is  the  other  person  who  will  contribute  a 
series  of  articles  on  Commercial  Law,  Mr. 
Skeeles  is  one  of  the  younger  members  of 
our  profession  rapidly  rising  and  for  whose  ar- 
ticles we  bespeak  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. 

Bookkeeping  and 'Accountancy 

Messrs.  Atlee  L.  Percy,  Bank's  Business  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Ralph  H.  Wright, 
Patterson,  N.  J.,  will  each  contribute  special  ar- 
ticles involving  problems  and  principles  in 
bookkeeping  and  accountancy.  Different  ac- 
counts will  be  presente<l  antl  illustrated  as  well 
as  problems  and  principles  and  other  phases. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  given  to  this 
work  special  attention  and  what  they  give  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  teacher  in 
bookkeeping  and  accountancy. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Cope,  of  Drake,  College,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  will  contribute  some  special  articles  upon 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  commercial  teach- 

Commercial  Geography 

Mr.  F.  M,  Bedinger,  principal  of  the  commer- 
cial department  in  the  Hancock,  Mich.,  High 
School,  is  preparing  a  series  of  special  con- 
tributions on  commercial  geography  for  our 
rentiers  of  the  coming  school  year.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  recently  read  his  communica- 
tions on  the  Copper  Industry  and  How.  Con- 
gress Legislates  will  know  about  what  to  antici- 
pate, as  he  is  not  resting  upon  past  laurels. 

Arithmetic 

Mr  F.  D.  Mitchell's  contributions  now  ap- 
pearing in  The  Business  Educator  under 
the  above  title  will  be  confined  until  February. 

THE  PENMANSHIP  EDITION. 

BUSINESS   WRITING. 

Mr.  T.  Courtney's  contributions  and  illustra- 
tions now  running  wrll  continue  until  Febru- 
ary next.  We  are  hearing  many  comments  of 
a  favorable  nature  concerning  his  work  and 
helpful  service. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Doner,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and 
H.  L.  Darner  of  the  Brushton  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  each  preparing  a  course  in 
business  writing  for  our  readers.  We  are  not 
certain  which  will  begin  in  September  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  February^by  the  other.  These  gentle- 
men, whose  names  are  so  similar,  are  leaders 
and  stand  at  the  head  as  teachers  and  practical 
penmen. 

Mr.  Fred  Berkman,  whose  series  draws  to  a 
close  in  this  number,  will    centribute  a  page 


monthly  of  unusually  interesting  material  the 
coming  year. 

Students'  antl  miscellaneous  specimens  will 
continue  tt)  appear  from  famous  penmen  and 
pupils,  as  in  the  past'. 

?IETHHDS. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Peterson,  whose  splendid,  thought 
provoking  contributions  have  aroused  much  In- 
terest, will  continue  for  some  time. 

The  Department  of  Questions  antl  Answers 
promises  more  antl  more  each  month  as  com- 
municatit>ns  containing  fineries  and  replies  ar- 
rive. We  have  reason  to  believe  many  people 
will  be  heard  through  this  clearingtiouse  the 
coming  year  and  years. 

The  editor  will  continue  to  discuss  now  this 
and  now  that  phase  of  whatever  penmanship 
problems  seem  to  be  timely. 

BNt5ROSSING. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Brown,  of  Rockland,  Me.,  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  exclusively  to  "The  Busi- 
ness Educator.  He  interests  and  instructs 
and  inspires  alike  the  student  and  the  pro- 
fessional. Thousands  look  forward  monthly  to 
his  uniformly  excellent  contributions. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Costello  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  will  con- 
tinue to  submit  examples  of  his  exquisite  work- 
manship to  the  delight  of  thousands. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Baird  and  5V.  E.  Dennis,  of 
Brooklyn,  will  each  contribute  Roundhand, 
Flourishing  and  Lettering,  so  all  lovers  of  skill 
and  art  in  the  engrossing  Held  may  now  prepare 
for  the  good  things  to  come. 

Messrs.  James  D.Todd,  of  Salt  Lake,  Tech- 
nical High  School.  L.  M.  Kelchner  of  Seattle, 
S.  O.  Smith,  of  Hartford.  Ct)Tin.,  W.  D.  Sears,  of 
Newark,  E.  A.  Lupfer  of  the  B.  E.  and  Zanerian, 
and  others  will  remain  in  the  B.  E.  limelight. 

LITERARY. 

Mr.  Chas.  T.  Cragin.  of  the  Holyoke,  Mass., 
Business  College,  will  entertain  and  instruct 
and  inspire  our  readers  as  no  one  else  in  our 
profession  ever  has.  It  is  a  continuous  treat  to 
reail  his  unforgetable  stories  which  are  compos- 
ed of  quite  as  much  fact  as  fiction,  much  of 
which  is  closely  and  cleverly  connected  with 
the  commercial  teaching  fraternity. 

I'ncle  Ben,  philosopher,  humoristandhuman- 
ist,  is  still  bubbling  over  with  original  thoughts 
and  kindly  sentiments,  to  the  delight  and  im- 
provement of  many. 

MISCELLANY. 

News  items,  advertising  literature,  conventitin 
anntiuncements  antl  reports,  specimens,  book 
reviews,  will  continue  to  supply  the  news  of 
our  profession. 
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"I  want  to  know'*  Is  the  Instinct  which  leads  to 
wisdom.  The  loqnlrlng  mind  discovers  the  need 
and  sonrce  of  truth,  and  extracts  It  from  coantless 
reservoirs. 

The  Impulse  to  answer  qnestlons  leads  to  analysis, 
comparison  and  B,vstem,  and  thus  the  answer  bene- 
fits all  parties  concerned. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  ask  and  to  answer 
such  qnestlons  as  you  desire.  The  Business  Edt- 
c.\TOR  will  act  as  a  Clearing  House  for  Penmanship 
Qnestlons  and  Answers. 

The  spirit  of  helptulness  to  and  consideration  of 
others  is  always  productive  of  good  results.  Liber- 
ality In  this  particular  encourages  It  In  others  and 
brings  answers  to  our  own  qnestlons. 

Help  to  make  this  department  so  valuable  that  it 
will  become  the  recognized  anthorlty  to  which  all 
may  turn  for  answers  to  almost  every  conceivable 
technical,  pedagogical,  or  supervisory  penmanship 

Questions  are  frequently  sent  to  people  In  advance 
of  publication  so  that  both  Qaostlon  and  Answer  may 
appear  together. 


What  is  the  main  psychological  reason  why 
children  should  be  taught  to  write  a  larger  hand 
than  adults  ?    Also  the  physiological  reason. 

Referred  to  Miss  Alice  E.  Curtin,  Supervisor 
of  Writing,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


These  questions  can  best  be  ans- 
wered by  quoting  two  eminent  psy- 
chologists. Prof.  Win.  H.  Pyle  in  his 
"Outlines  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy" says  in  his  chapter  on  Habit: 
As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  habit-for- 
mation set  in,  at  first  in  such  matters 
as  time  and  manner  of  taking  food, 
time,  place  and  manner  of  going  to 
sleep,  methods  of  getting  what  it 
wants,  etc.  The  process  goes  on, 
soon  including  manner  of  speech,  of 
eating,  of  walking,  of  writing,  of 
reading,  relation  to  others,  continu- 
ing for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  till 
a  system  is  perfected  that  meets  the 
individual's  needs.  It  may  be  that 
it  meets  them  more  inadequately  than 
would  some  other  system,  but  it 
meets  them.  The  rule  is  that  this 
system  of  responses  thus  acquired 
and  perfected  suflfices  for  the  rest  of 
life  with  little  modification.  The  in- 
dividual is  henceforth  very  much  a 
machine,  reacting  largely  mechani- 
cally, with  rather  definite  ways  of 
meeting  the  various  situations  of  life. 
There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  out- 
come of  individual  development. 
And,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well  that  as 
many  of  life's  reactions  jas  possible 
be  mechanised  and  handed  over  to 
the  lower  nerve-centers.  The  utmost 
that  education  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
keep  the  individual  plastic  until  the 
highest  possible  forms  of  responses 
for  the  various  situations  of  life  can 
be  acquired  and  fixed.     But  it  is  non- 


sense to  talk  about  keeping  the  in- 
dividual permanently  plastic;  set  he 
will  and  must.  And  fortunate  we 
may  consider  the  individual  if  we  can 
prolong  his  infancy  till  he  acquires 
what  may  be  considered  a  fairly  ade- 
quate form  of  response. 

Mary  E.  Thompson,  A.  M.  Pd.  D., 
in  her  splendid  volume  on  "Psychol- 
ogy and  Pedagogy  of  Writing"  says 
that  developed  writing  movements 
depend  on  the  existence  of  a  group 
of  brain  cells  which  are  interconnect- 
ed and  interrelated  in  a  very  complex 
manner.  This  growth  of  intercon- 
nections between  the  cells  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  process  requiring  time  and 
practice.  When  a  young  child  begins 
to  learn  to  write,  each  brain  cell  acts 
in  a  large  measure  apart  from  every 
other  brain  cell,  and  there  is  no  or- 
ganized co-operation  or  muscular  co- 
ordination. The  child's  unorganized 
movements  are  called  diffuse  move- 
ments, that  is,  they  are  untrained 
movements  which  are  too  much 
spread  out.  The  real  seat  of  diffu- 
sion is  not  in  the  muscles,  but  in  the 
nervous  system,  where  the  impulse 
has  been  spread  out  or  diffused  rath- 
er than  carried  along  definite  fixed 
channels.  This  diffusion  of  impulses 
in  the  child's  brain  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  brain  mass  itself  is  unorgan- 
ized, the  regular  lines  of  connection 
necessary  for'co-ordination  have  not 
been  laid  out,  hence  the  impulse  is  at 
liberty  to  wander  around,  as  it  were, 
and  shoot  out  in  a  very  irregalar  and 
unco-ordinated  fashion. 

There  is  a  false  notion  that  the 
large  muscles  develop  before  the 
fi-ner  ones.  The  fact  is  that  the  finer 
muscles  are  in  full  operation  early  in 
life,  but  the  ability  to  control  these 
through  the  nervous  system  is  not  as 
great  as  the  control  over  the  more 
fundamental  muscles.  These  finer 
muscles  are  the  ones  most  easily 
stimulated  and  called  into  action  in 
diffuse  movements,  and  the  most 
easily  tired. 

Since  diffusion  tends  to  emphasize 
the  sfnall  muscles,  then  teaching 
ought  tol  emphasize  the  use  of  the 
large  ones,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  some  teachers  begin  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  by  having  the  children 
use  the  larger  movements  at  the 
blackboard.  Even  then  the  child, 
because  of  diffusion,  grasps  the  cray- 
on too  tightly.  In  addition  to  this 
work,  large  arm  exercise  should  be 
given. 

The  teaching  of  large  arm  exercise- 
es  means  that  we  must  use  large 
writing.  Those  of  us  who  follow 
Mr.  Zaner's  method  are  doing  this  in 
the  first  and   second  primary  grades. 


Pure  liquid  India  is  the  best  ink  for  lettering. 
It  should  be  used  as  it  comes  from  the  bottle. 
By  leaving  the  lid  off  your  inkwell,  allow- 
ing the  ink  to  evaporate  a  little,  you  can  get  a 
blacker  and  sharper  line.  For  some  work  one 
can  dilute  the  ink  a  little  with  water  and  then 
add  gum  arable,  but  most  engrossers  use  it  in  its 
pure  state.  Some  use  stick  ink,  in  which  case 
they  grind  the  ink  in  a  slate  slab  until  it  be- 
comes very  thick  and  black.  You  must  be  your 
own  judge  as  to  the  thickness. 

Dipping  ink  for  lettering  requires  care.  Keep 
your  inkwell  well  filled  and  standing  close  to  the 
right  arm  so  that  it  is  easy  to  dip  and  that  you 
can  see  plainly  how  you  are  dipping.  The  So- 
ennecken  pens,  which  are  the  best,  should  be 
kept  moist  up  to  the  neck,  but  very  little  ink 
should  be  dipped  each  time.  Draw  the  pen  out 
of  the  ink  very  slowly  for  if  you  were  to  dip  as 
in  ordinary  writing  you  would  get  too  much  ink 
on  your  pen.  thus  caus-ing  a  blot  where  your  pen 
first  touched  the  paper.  Many  penmen  use  ink 
retainers  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

When  a  stroke  or  part  of  one  is  not  as  black  as 
the  others  do  not  set  the  pen  back  in  the  stroke 
thinking  that  the  ink  will  run  evenly  all  over  the 
stroke.  You  need  to  make  another  stroke  right 
over  the  first  one  to  secure  a  stroke  as  black  and 
uniform  as  the  others.  By  keeping  the  end  of 
the  pen  wet  and  wiggling  or  working  the  pen  in 
beginning  the  strokes  you  will  have  very  little 
trouble  in  getting  ink  to  flow  evenly. 

The  way  yon  hold  your  pen  affects  the  quality 
of  line  considerably.  The  edge  of  the  pen 
should  always  be  held  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
while  the  holder,  which  should  be  wood, 
or  the  kind  matie  especially  for  lettering, 
should  be  held  more  nearly  vertical  than 
in  regular  writing— at  an  angle  of  about 
70  degrees.  When  held  lower  as  in  ordinary 
writing  the  lines  are  inclined  to  beiougher, 
especially  the  beginning  and  finishing  hair 
lines.  The  hand  may  be  turned  over  more  on 
the  side  than  in  writing.    (Study  illustration.) 


Lettering  pens,  holders,  ink  retainers,  India 
ink  and  a  good  book  on  lettering  and  engrossing 
can  be  secured  from  the  publishers  of  the  Busi- 
ness Kducator. 


I  am  trying  to  use  the  Soennecken  pens  in 
Diploma  work  and  find  much  trouble  in  getting 
ink  to  flow  uniformly.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Please  say  what  ink  is  best  for  lettering?  If 
India  ink,  should  it  be  thickened;  and  if  so. 
what  is  best  to  use? 


Question  : 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  took  some  le 
penmanship  by  correspondence  which  taught 
that  the  first  joint  of  the  little  finger  is  the  prop- 
er sliding  rest  for  the  hantl.  This  position  has 
become  fixed  with  me.  The  Zaner  Method  and 
"The  Business  Educator"  seem  to  em- 
phasize the  position  with  one's  hand  gliding  on 
the  nails  of  the  last  two  fingers.  Should  I 
adopt  the  latter  position  ? 

When  I  began  the  aliove  mentioned  course,  I 
wrote  a  miserable  hand  which  improved  as  I 
practiced.  I  am  determined  to  write  a  good 
hand,  and  I  want  to  be  certain  I  have  the  correct 
position. 

James  H.  Rader. 

We  recommend  the  gliding  of  the  hand  on 
the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  on  the 
part  of  children  in  the  grades,  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  beginning  pupils  in  high  and  commer- 
cial schools.  But  we  believe  that  finally  most 
people  can  write  with  greatest  freedom  and 
control  by  gliding  on  the  first  joint  of  the  little 
finger.  We  would  recommend  therefore  that 
you  continue  as  indicaled  in  your  letter. — 
I  Editor.! 
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Business 
Penmanship 

T.  COURTNEY, 

Penmanship  Teacher  ii 

Academy  of  Idaho, 

Pocalello,  Idaho. 

Send  self  BitiircsDCil  stonnie' 

iiiTeI..i.e  »itli  »iieelinelm  to 

tritk-lsiii  to  Mr.  Courtney. 


Movement  Exercises 

Do  not  begin  a  writing  period  without  a  few  minutes  preliminary  movement  drill.  Inmyclasswork  I  never  give  a  lesson  even  to  advanced  stu- 
dents without  such  drill.    In  general  the  drill  should  be  for  a  specilic  purpose.    That  is  it  should  lead  up  to  the  letter  that  is  to  follow. 

Great  skill  in  the  execution  of  complicated  movement  exerci.ses  is  of  questionable  value.  True,  such  skill  will  usually  develop  unusual  flexi 
bility  of  the  writing  muscles  and  lightness  of  touch.  Yet,  I  have  known  many  persons  who  could  execute  the  very  finest  movement  drills,  but  could 
not  control  and  direct  the  hand  with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  the  production  of  actual  writing.  Do  not  misunderstand  me— I  am  one  of  the  most  ar- 
dent advocates  for  freedom  of  movement,  but  not  of  movement  "run  to  seed." 

Above  all,  see  to  it  that  you  have  plenty  of  freedom  in  gliding  motion.  Your  hand  should  slide  every  timethe  pea  moves.  This  I 
have  said  before,  but  the  statement  will  bear  constant  repetition.  Get  that  fact  and  retain  it  in  your  mind.  Do  not  be  deceived  about  this  and  think 
that  maybe  some  other  way  will  do  as  well.    There  is  only  one  correct  way. 

Improve  Your  Spare  Time 

Many  of  my  readers  will  have  a  long  summer  vacation  before  them  during  which  much  valuable  time  will  be  wasted.  Why  not  employ  some  of 
this  time  in  improving  your  writing?     You  can  do  what  others  havedone.    Genius  is  nine-tcntljs  hard  work.    Paste  that  statement  in  your  hat. 

If  a  statement  were  obtained  from  all  of  the  noted  penmen,  you  would  tind  that  they  attained  their  excellence  in  penmanship  by  employing  all  of 
their  available  spare  time  ill  practice.  Moreover  they  needed  very  little  urging  to  keep  them  at  work.  They  were  and  are  men  with  a  purpose  in 
view;  and  they  had  "gumption"  enough  to  apply  themselves  assiduously  until  the  end  was  attained,  or  at  least  approximated. 

So  this  summer,  play  a  little  but  practice  more,  and  in  September,  let  us  all  gather  around  with  renewed  health,  ambition  and  determination.  I 
wish  you  all  a  pleasant  summer  and  a  profitable  one. 


Copy  135.  Note  space  at  x.  Small  loop  is  on  the  regular  slant,  not  horizontal,  and  rests  on  base  line.  Lower  loop  about  two-thirds  as  long  as  part  j 
above  line. 

Copy  13U.    Get  a  good  top  on  r.    Keep  letters  on  the  line  and  uniform  in  slant  and  size. 

Copy  137.  Some  prefer  this  style  of  z.  It  is  like  the  other  except  that  there  is  no  small  loop  in  the  middle.  If  a  letter  proves  difficult,  give  it  j 
more  attention  and  practice. 

Copy  138.  A  difficult  matter  for  many  is  that  of  spacing  between  letters.  Legibility  depends  mostly  on  distinct  spacing  between  letters,  (jlide  | 
along.    Push  the  pen— don't  pull  it. 
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Copy  139.  Notice  where  to  cross  it— through  the  main  down  stroke,  not  down  at  the  bottom.  Do  not  neglect  systematic  practice  on  individual 
letters.    Only  by  such  practice  can  you  get  a  finished  appearance  in  your  work. 

Copy  140.    Now,  give  me  a  page  of  this  word.    Do  your  best-  -anything  else  is  not  doing  yourself  justice. 

Copy  141.  .\  good  exercise  for  developing  J".  Count  eight  on  the  straight  lines  and  without  raisingfpen  join  a  reverse  oval  at  the  top  reaching 
down  a  tritle  over  half  way^to  ba.se  line.    Follow  with  the  letter  which  in  shape  is  just  like  the  exercise. 

Copy  142.    Look  at  the  copy  frequently.    Try  to  imitate  it.    Cross  your  f  carefully  with  a  short  sfra/g'iit  line. 

Copy  143.  Here  is  another  good  style  of  P.  Better  choose  one  style  and  stick  to  it.  Curve  starting  stroke  well.  Body  of  letter  quite  full  and  well 
rounded  at  top. 

Copy  144.  Remember,  you  are  writing  not  drawing,  so  don't  move  too  slowly.  But  be  careful.  Finish  ir  correctly  and  get  the  two  i's  same 
height. 


Copy  145.  Get  top  well  rounded.    Little  loop  touching  first  down  stroke.    Raise  pen  on  ending  stroke  while  in  motion. 

Copy  146.  Study  form  and  spacing.    Come  to  a  full  stop  (ni  ^before  raising  pen.    Criticise  your  work. 

Copy  147.  Here  is  given  the  other  style  of  R.    Dash  it  off  with  a  free  swinging  movement. 

Copy  14s.  You  will  tind  this  an  easy  word  to  write.    Get  light,  smooth  lines.    "Ginger  up." 


Copies  149  and  150.  First  a  few  lines  of  the  exercise.  Now  the  B  which  may  be  started  either  with  a  down  stroke  or  a  well  curved  short  up  stroke. 
Note  space  at  x  x. 

Copy  151.    Use  a  free  gliding  motion  and  finish  rand  ir correctly.    Be  enthusiastic  but  critical. 

Copies  152  and  153.  In  this  style  of  B,  bring  the  small  loop  in  against  or  partly  through  the  main  down  stroke.  Write  a  page  or  two  of  the  word. 
Repetition  familiarizes  the  muscles  with  the  correct  motions,  and  correct  motions  will  produce  correct  forms. 

Copy  154.    Let  the  small  oval  extend  down  not  more  than  half  way  and  go  from  the  oval  to  letter  itself  without  checking  the  movement. 
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Copy  155.    Get  starting  stroke  short  and  well  curved.    Large  loop  half  the  length  of  letter  and  small  loop  on  line  horizontal. 

Copy  150.  Does  the  work  get  monotonous  at  times  ?  Never  mind,— think  only  how  much  pleasure  and  profit  you  can  get  from  a  better  style  of 
writing.    You  can  do  it.    Certainly! 

Copies  157  and  158.  This  style  starts  with  a  dot.  (>et  broad  curves  across  top  of  letter.  In  the  word,  do  not  place  lirst  small  letter  too  far  from 
capital.    Watch  the  s. 


Copy  1B9.  Well  rounded  top  so  that  you  get  space  at  X.  It  is  usually  iliHicult  to  get  the  top  of  second  part  curved  properly.  Join  second  part  to 
lirst  a  little  over  half. way  up.    Count  1-2,  3-4.  on  each  letter. 

Copy  160.   ^Try  to  equal  copy.      Don't  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  your  best  work.      Anything  wortli  df)ing  at  all  is  wortli  doing  well. 

Copies  101  and  103.  This  style  of  K  is  preferred  by  many.  The  up  stroke  of  first  part  must  be  well  curveil  or  tlie  letter  will  present  a  stift  un- 
graceful appearance.     Show  me  some  good  conscientious  practice  on  the  word.    If  it  doesn't  look  good,  practice  until  it  looks  better. 


Copies  163;and  164.  Here  are  two  styles  of  i/.  Curve  top  of  second  part.  Don't  make  letter  too  wide.  Get  a  nice  connecting  loop  between  the 
two  parts. 

Copy  165.    This  is  a  good  exercise.    Join  them  rapidly.    Difficult  ?    No,  certainly  not.    (jet  busy. 

Copies  166  and  167.  Here  are  two  words  for  study  and  practice.  Remember  that  you  must  use  your  head  as  well  as  your  muscles.  A  machine 
can  do  things  that  require  no  thought.    Don't  be  a  machine. 


By  S.  O.  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn. 


By  A.  M.  Richard,  Prin,  Com'l  Dept,,  Heiilelberg  Uni.,  Tifiin,  O. 
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By  T.  C.  Sawyier,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Norwood,  O. 


Contributions  in 

Commercial 

Writing. 

FRED  BERKMAN, 

Pittsburgh.   Pa.. 

Penman,  Fifth  Ave.  High 

School. 

Imens    ii 

to  Mr.  1 

for    LTltlfiS 
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The  following  sent  very  excellent  designs  and  should  be  on  the  Honor  Poll  as  follows'    1.    R.  H.  Johnson,  Tucumari,  New  Mexico,  Piibli( 
Schools;  Eunice  Stephens,  Kt.  Collins,  Colo.;  Hallet  Clifford,  Fifth  Ave.  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Marcellus  Dudley,  Clifford,  Mo. 
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CLUB  CHAT  &^ 

SPECIMENS 


A  large  list  of  subscriptions  is  hereby  ac- 
knowledged from  the  Steward's  Business  Col- 
lege, Washington.  D.  C. 

Who  Can  Beat  It? 

In  the  past  six  years  J.  A.  Buell.  of  the  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  Business  College,  has  secured 
our  O.  K.  for  live  huntlred  and  six  Certificates. 
This  is  certainly  keeping  a  good  record.  Some 
there  are  who  have  kept  up  a  better  record  than 
this  for  one  year  but  few  there  are  who  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  this  splendid  record  for 
six  years. 

A.  P.  Meub,  the  hustling  young  penman  of 
The  Otera  County  High  School,  La  Junta, 
Colo.,  whose  skillful  work  appears  in  The  Bus- 
iness Educator  from  time  to  time, '.is  secur- 
ing excellent  results  in  penmanship.  At  this 
writing  we  are  sending  Certificates  for  twenty- 
four  of  his  pupils. 

Alfred  H.  Quine^te,  the  penmanship  teacher 
in  the  Uniontown,  Pa..  High  School,  and  who 
is  a  supporter  of  The  Hustness  Educator 
sends  us  from  time  to  time  some  very  practical 
specimens  of  business  writing.  Many  of  the 
specimens  have  passed  the  requirement  for  our 
Business  P:ducator  Certificate, 

Oscar  Alexis,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  who  is  fol- 
lowing Mr.  (jdlilan's  Lessons  in  Ornamental 
Penmanship,  is  making  excellent  progress  in 
that  line.  His  work  is  quite  free  and  full  of  life; 
in  fact,  he  is  setting  close  to  the  Professional 
Certificate  standard. 

A  package  of  written  spelling  slips  from  the 
third  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusively,  is  hereby 
acknowletlged  from  Miss  Josephine  Long,  Su- 
pervisor of  Writing,  Freeport,  111.,  Public 
Schools.  The  work  anil  worth  of  Miss  Long 
and  her  teaching  are  greatly  reflected  in  the 
splendid  writing  of  the  pupils,  revealing  an 
harmonious  blending  of  form  and  movement 
quite  delightful  to  the  eye  and  satisfying  to 
the  muscle.  The  third  and  fourth  grades  are  re- 
markable for  the  quality  of  form  and  motion  ac- 
quired. First  and  Second  Grade  pupils  also 
show  a  right  start  for  the  highest  efficiency. 


A  Real  "Get  There" 


Lock  Haven.  Pa.. 
April  30.  1914. 
Friend  Zaner  : 

Your  Short  Cut  is  a  real  get  there 
solution  to  anyone  having  a  tbink  tank  that  is 
not  dormant, 

J.  (j.  Christ. 


Our  Trusted  Coin 


The  silver  dollar  solemnly  affirms: 

"In  (jod  we  trust"— 
A  record  of  our  faith  in  reverent  terms 

That  God  is  just. 
But  in  these  days  of  cruel,  heartless  greed 

And  money  lust. 
Why  not,  in  truth ,  permit  the  coin  to  read : 
THE  God  we  trust  ? 

—Uncle  Ben. 


C.  F.  Conner,  the  possessor  of  a  forceful  style 
of  writing,  antl  teacher  in  the  Healtl's-Stockton, 
Calif.,  College,  recently  favored  The  Business 
Educator  with  a  large  list  of  subscriptions. 


._^;^./C<i'-y»^-«-<i>  A^x>-!'-!!(  {//^f-'t^-^ 


In  what  way  can  you  help  yourself  and  other 
penmen? 

A«ir  nnf^Qtwino        1  in  Uuestlonsand  Answers 
ASK  quesiiona         (  j„„,.„„„„v.  „<  tui.  oi,o. 
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TO  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  PEN- 
MANSHIP CERTIFICATES 


The  rush  for  Certificates  of  proficiency,  which 
are  granted  to  subscribers  of  the  B.  E.  who 
make  the  necessary  progress  in  penmanship,  is 
now  on  in  full  sway.  If  you  have  not  succeeded 
in  winning  a  Certificate,  now  is  the  time  to  ex- 
ert every  effort  to  gel  your  work  up  to  the  stan- 
dard. Of  course,  if  you  should  fail  to  get  a  Cer- 
tificate before  your  school  closes  you  can  con- 
tinue your  work  during  the  summer  sending 
it  to  us  until  you  do  succeed. 

TO  TEACHERS 

You  can  help  us  and  create  more  enthusiasm 
in  your  work  by  seeing  that  all  your  pupils  who 
have  their  work  up  to  the  standard  order  Certifl- 
ficates,  for  the  more  Certificates  you  get  in  the 
hands  of  your  pupils  this  year,  the  better  and 
easier  will  be  your  work  next  year. 

We  should  like  to  receive  all  orders  for  Cer- 
tificates as  early  as  possible.  Where  Certificates 
are  desired  before  the  last  day  of  school,  we  al- 
ways try  to  get  them  there  on  time. 

The  winning  of  a  Certificate  means  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  can  write  a  good 
business  hand  which  the  l3usiness  would  need. 
It  may  therefore  mean  many  dollars  to  you. 
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A  bundle  of  specimens  has  been  received 
from  Miss  Josephine  Wentworth  of  the  Maiden, 
Mass.,  Commercial  School.  The  specimens 
contain  the  writing  of  the  pupils  at  the  various 
stages  and  the  improvement  is  plainly  shown 
indicating  good  instruction. 

The  students  of  C.  A.  Hanson,  instructor  in 
the  Stewards  Business  College,  Washington, 
D.  C  are  able  to  make  plain,  easy  figures  as 
shown  by  the  excellent  specimens  received 
from  them. 

A  neat,  well-written  letter  in  ornamental  style 
has  been  received  from  F.  O.  Anderson,  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  who  is  gradually  crawling  up  in 
penmanship. 

I.  H.  Grimes,  of  Woodsfleld.  Ohio,  writes  a 
very  excellent  hand  as  shown  by  numerous 
specimens  recently  received  in  three  distinct 
styles.  Mr.  Grimes  spends  part  of  his  time 
teaching  penmanship  and  the  major  part  of  it  in 
a  bank,  thus  combining  the  theoretical  with  the 
practical. 

J.  .S.  Doherty,  of  the  Prince  Albert,  Sask'. 
Business  College,  sent  us  a  photograph  of  some 
of  his  blackboard  writing.  His  work  is  very 
good  and  we  hope  some  time  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  reproducing  some  of  it  in  The  Business 
Educator. 

An  artistic,  well  designed  envelope  and  ad- 
dress has  been  received  from  J.  W.  Baer,  Pen 
Artist,  PhoenixviUe,  Pa. 

Specimens  of  strong  business  writing  have 
been  received  from  Jesse  H.  Moody,  Waldo- 
bora.  Maine,  who  is  in  the  race  for  a  Profession- 
al Certificate. 

Fancy  Ornamental  cards  have  been  received 
from  J.  A.  Noonan,  Monroe,  Nebr. 

The  reproduced  specimens  of  Madarasz's 
work  that  C.W.Jones  is  offering  free  in  con- 
nection with  his  book  are  among  the  finest 
Madarasz  ever  wrote,  and  are  a  genuine  inspira- 
tion to  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  graceful  and 
skillful  penmanship.  They  have  been  skillfully 
reproduced  land  beautifully  printed  and  alone 
are  worth  a  dollar  of  any  man's  money. 


The  Questions  and  Answers  department  of 
The  Business  Educator  is  your  depart- 
ment, therefore,  make  the  most  out  of  it. 
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TRE  SUPERVISOR 

Number  Five 

DISCIPLINE,  PATIENCE  AND 
PERSEVERANCE 

Without  these  three  qualities  in 
possession,  or  in  the  making,  it  is 
questionably  whether  a  supervisor 
has  a  moral  right  to  that  office. 

Discipline  in  its  best  sense  means 
training,  and  therefore  if  one  is  not 
well  trained  and  in  turn  is  not  cap- 
able of  training  others,  he  need  not 
expect  to  obtain  and  retain  the  best 
positions. 

Discipline,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  supervisor;  means  much  more 
than  the  training  of  children.  It 
means  the  inspiration  of  the  teaching 
force,  the  co-operation  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  the  support  of  the  super- 
intendent and  public. 

To  so  vitalize  the  subject  of  writing 
that  children  want  to  learn  and  love 
to  learn,  is  the  highest  order  of  dis- 
cipline and  surpasses  all  other  forms 
of  securing  attention  and  obedience. 

He  who  has  not  learned  the  lesson 
of  patience,  has  much  to  learn  ere  he 
can  become  a  successful  supervisor. 
And  by  patience  we  do  not  mean  con- 
tentment with  whatever  conditions 
exist,  but  rather  with  that  patience 
which  is  willing  to  endure  for  a  time 
being  in  order  that  conditions  may 
be  made  permanently  better. 

Patience  is  that  quality  which  fore- 
sees and  forebears  and  plods  on  to 
achievement.  Patience  analyzes  a 
teacher's  shortcomings  and  suggests 
a  remedy  rather  than  finds  faults. 

Perseverance  is  patience  converted 
into  a  continuous  performance.  Per- 
severance connects  detached  im- 
pulses and  unifies  them  into  a  re- 
lated and  complete  whole.  Perse- 
verance is  a  soul  or  inherited  quality' 
which  connects  the  incidents  of  en- 
vironment and  need  and  converts 
them  into  achievement. 


Perseverance  struggles  on  and  on 
through  discouraging  and  vexatious 
details  to  success.  Perseverance  is 
far-seeing,  focusing  its  attention  on 
the  goal  and  not  upon  the  trouble- 
some problems  on  the  way. 

The  supervisor  is  therefore  a  com- 
posite of  discipline,  patience,  and 
perseverance.  He  may  be  stronger 
in  one  than  the  other,  but  if  he  is 
seriously  weak  in  any  one,  he  should 
see  some  other  field,  where  less  fore- 
sight, less  faith,  less  patient,  voice- 
less plodding  are  necessary  than  in 
supervising  writing  where  years  are 
necessary  to  see  the  results  of  one's 
toil. 

We  know  of  no  class  of  people  more 
patient  and  persevering  and  better  in 
discipline  than  teachers  or  super- 
visors of  writing,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  art  of  acquiring  a  good 
handwriting  exacts  of  its  possessor 
an  unusual  amount  of  patient,  per- 
severing, plodding  self-control. 


regret  increasingly  more  and  more 
each  year  that  they  did  not  give  more 
attention  to  their  penmanship  when 
they  had  an  opportunity. 


GOOD  PENMEN  IN  DEMAND 

The  call  for  good  penmen  who  can 
handle  the  commercial  subjects 
seems  to  be  constantly  increasing. 
Month  in  and  month  out  we  receive 
inquiries  from  school  officials  and 
teachers'  agencies  for  teachers  of  the 
commercial  subjects  who  are  fine  pen- 
men and  practical  teachers  of  writ- 
ing. Why  so  many  commercial 
teachers  are  content  to  hold  medium 
grade  positions  when  they  could  in- 
crease their  wage  considerably  by 
improving  their  penmanship,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  discover. 

There  are  entirely  too  many  poor 
penmen  among  commercial  teachers. 
And  there  is  no  other  class  to  whom 
good  writing  means  increased  re- 
muneration than  commercial  teach- 
ers. Indeed  many  commercial  teach- 
ers are  holding  $1500  jobs  who  could 
not  possibly  get  more  than  $1200, 
without  their  good  penmanship. 
And  there  are  many  who  are  earning 
$2000,  and  more  who  would  not  be 
getting  more  than  two-thirds  that 
amount  without  their  superior  pen- 
manship. 

At  our  conventions  and  elsewhere 
we  have  never  heard  any  one  say  he 
regretted  the  time,  money  and  effort 
spent  in  taking  a  course  in  writing. 
On  the  other   hand   many  do  say  they 


Poor  Writing  Is  a  Shame 

We  received  a  letter  from  a  young  public 
school  teacher  who  is  working  for  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  CertiBcate.  His  work  now, 
although  not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  is  very 
close  and  shows  that  he  is  working  along  the 
right  line,  and  will  finally  win  out.  However, 
when  he  first  started  out  as  a  teacher  one  of  his 
teachers  stated  to  him,  "Oscar,  it  is  a  shame  that 
you  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  and  teach  with 
such  a  handwriting."  These  were  hard  words 
but  they  put  the  young  teacher  to  thinking  and 
working.  As  a  result,  he  is  developing  into  a 
good  penman.  We  wish  that  all  teachers  who 
train  teachers  were  as  severe  on  their  pupils 
who  write  a  miseralile  hand  as  this  teacher  was. 
It  really  is  a  shame  that  innocent  children 
sh(Tuld  have  to  imitate  the  scribbling  of  some 
teacher  who  can  barely  read  his  own  writing. 


Uncle  Ben's  Advice 


Full  well  I  tried  your  valued  music  rule 
Within  the  sacred  confines  t)f  my  school — 
Shorthand  and  typing  changed    to  light   fan- 
dango, 
And  we  were  soon  a-dipping  in  the  tango. 

WESTERNER. 
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Commercial  School's  Credit  Associa- 
tion. 


To  Commercial  Editors  : 

When  the  Commercial  School's  Credit  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  some  three  years  ago.  a 
general  address,  frankly  setting  forth  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  Association,  was  sent  out 
to  the  owners  and  managers  of  private  commer- 
cial schools  throughout  the  United  States.  To 
this  statement  the  Association  has  received 
many  gratifying  responses  from  leading  school 
men.  in  which  the  objects  and  works  of  the  As- 
sociation have  been  commended  in  the  warm- 
est terms. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Chicago.  Dec.  26  and  27.  it  was  voted  that  an- 
other address  should  be  issued  reporting  fur- 
ther progress,  and  again  emphasizing  the  wish 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  to  co-oper- 
ate with  honest  school  men  everywhere  in 
whatever  may  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  commercial  education. 

We  desire  it  to  be  widely  known  that  this  As- 
sociation is  openly  in  co-operation  with  the 
honest  and  straight-forward  school  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  help  eliminate  the  fakir, 
the  swindler  and  the  dishonest  individuals  from 
the  private  school  business.  Up  to  date  we  have 
made  distinct  progress  along  this  line,  and  we 
intend  to  keep  it  up. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  address  to  the  pub- 
lic many  important  things  have  been  done  by 
the  Association  in  the  matter  of  securing  har- 
mony and  desirable  business  relations  with 
both  the  schools  and  the  publishers.  One  of 
the  most  gratifying  results  of  our  work  has  been 
the  establishment  of  credit  ratings  for  reliable 
schools,  and  the  exchange  of  information  re- 
garding the  unreliable,  takirs.  and  bankrupts, 
who  have  been  imposing  upon  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  publishers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  furtherance  of  these  activities. 
we  feel  that  we  have  been  serving  the  cause  of 
the  honest  schocd  man  and  the  interest  of  com- 
mercial education  generally.  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  fact,  that  in  this  work  we  have  made 
no  invidious  distinctions  against  the  small  aiul 
struggling  school,  whose  proprietor  is  honest 
and  who  meets  his  agreements,  even  though  he 
may  not  be  operating  with  a  large  capital.  In 
many  instances,  the  credit  of  such  schools  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  through  the  reports  and 
information  gathered  during  our  coutidential 
conferences. 

We  believe  that  it  is  especially  important  for 
private  school  men  to  know  that  we  now  have 
established  a  reliable  commercial  rating  for 
practically  all  the  private  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  country,  who  deal  with  us.  and  we  think 
it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  private 
school  manager  to  secure  an  al  rating  on  this 
list  by  taking  care  of  his  obligations  in  an  hon- 
est and  business-like  way.  Many  school  men. 
who  formerly  allowed  their  book  bills  to  run  in- 
detinitely,  have,  through  the  work  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, learned  to  appreciate  the  benefit  af- 
forded by  paying  their  bills  at  maturity,  thus 
not  only  establishing  desirable  credit,  but  sav- 
ing the  discount  allowed    for  prompt  payment. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  general  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  reliable  business  schools 
were  never  better  than  at  present.  There  is  al- 
so, a  gratifying  condition  of  good  feeling  and 
co-operation  Ibetween  the  publishers  and  the 
schools,  ami  we  believe  these  desirable  condi- 
tions will  continue  to  be  more  favorable  as  the 
years  go  on.  Sincerely  yours, 

THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL'S  CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Carl  C.  Marshall.  President. 
John  Alfred  White.  Secretary. 


Editor  Busine,ss  EnncATOR; 

We  think  your  readers  will  be  interested  in  a 
demonstration  and  exhibit  given  recently  by 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Plaintield 
High  School.  The  exercises  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  High  School-patent-Teach- 
er  Association  of  our  city.  The  features  of  par- 
ticular interest  were  : 

(a)  Our  advanced  class  in  Stenography  took 
dictation  of  average  difficulty  at  the  rate  of  138 
words  per  minute  and  read  back  without  error. 

(b)  The  same  class  copied  new  matter  on  the 
typewriters  at  rates  varying  from  48  to  58 
words  net. 

Yesterday  we  had  tests  in  this  class.  40  per 
cent  of  the  class  wrote  from  60  to  62  words  net 
on  the  typewriter  copying  new  straight  matter. 
40  percent  wrote  from  49  to  54  words,  30  per 
cent  from  40  to  47. 

The  real  object  I  have  in  mind  in  sending  you 
this  article,  however,  is  to  tell  other  teachers  of 
the  general  "good  standing"  that  our  depart- 
ment gained  by  this  demonstration.  Our  High 
School  Faculty  of  twenty-five  was  present  and 
their  atittude  toward  the  commercial  depart- 
ment was  changed  from  one  of  indifference  or 
toleration  to  thatlof  respect  and  even  admiration. 
The  Principal  of  the  High  School  was  present 
and  he  was  "won."  The  Superintendent  was 
present  and  he  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
merit  of  our  work  that  he  has  since  called  on 
members  of  this  class  to  do  work  of  different 
kinds  for  him.  Again,  our  citizens  were  given 
a  chance  to  see  whatlwas  actually  being  done  by 
the  commercial  department  of  THEIR  school. 
Many  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  splendid 
work  being  accomplished.  One  very  pleasant 
thing  occurred.  A  gentlemen,  who  is  a  sten- 
ographer of  some  fifty  years'  experience,  and 
who  now  employs  many  stenographers  in  his 
New  York  office,  had  always  contended  that  the 
commercial  department  in  the  high  school  was 
a  farce,  that  practical  work  was  not  being  done, 
etc.  He  took  a  seat  right  in  the  front  row.  He 
was  surprised,  astonished,  almost  amazed,  for 
he  KNEW  our  young  people  did  most  excel- 
lent work,  and  he  said  so  in  unmistakableterms. 
and  the  people  respected  his  opinion  for  he  is  a 
citizen  who  stands  high  in  the  community. 

The  results  were  so  gratifying  that  I  hope 
many  of  my  fellow  teachers  will  adopt  a  simi- 
lar plan  to  acciuaint  their  people  with  the  work 
they  are  doing. 

The  Association  voted  to  make  the  Commer- 
cial Demonstration  a  regular  annual  event. 
Aprils.  1914.  J.C.Evans. 

Head  of  Commercial  Department. 
Plainfield  High  School. 
Plaintield,  New  Jersey. 


Reformed  Spelling  at  Ohio  State 
University 


Following  an  agitation  started  by  Prof.  Jo. 
seph  V.  Denney,  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  at 
Ohio  State  University,  the  faculty  announced 
the  adoption  of  reformed  spelling.  The  use  of 
the  words  adopted  will  affect  the  spelling  of 
about  4000  students  and  faculty  members. 

All  "catalogs"  will  "develop"  new  "dulness." 
according  to  a  student,  and  "tho"  they  may  be 
less  "thoro"  they  will  "thoroly"  "instil"  better 
"judgment"  into  readers.  The  words  adopted 
include  176  out  of  the  list  of  300  promulgated 
by  the  reformed  spelling  board. 

HERE  ARE  SOME 

Among  the  words  in  the  new  spelling  list  are : 
Altho,  artizan,  bur,  instil,  liter,  mama,  coquet, 
dulness,  eon,  fantom,  fulness,  gram,  partizan. 
prolog,  our.  somber,  sulfate,  sulfur,  surprize, 
tho,  thoro,  thorofare,  thoroly. 

"Three  other  schools. "said  Professor  Denney. 
"have  adopted  in  all  or  in  part  the  same 
changes.  Keed  College  in  Oregon  has  accept- 
ed all  the  changes,  and  Northwestern  and 
Illinois  have  taken  a  partial  list  in  the  words  as 
a  standard." 
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A  GREAT  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 


The  Story  of   a  Man  and  an   Achieve- 
ment 


That  part  of  the  general  public  that  is  inter- 
ested in  commercial  education  has  been  aware 
that  some  interesting  things  have  been  doing 
out  in  Omaha.  Nebraska,  during  the  past  three 
years.  As  I  travel  about  the  country.  I  am  often 
asked  as  to  these  doings.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  readers  of  The  Business  Educator  may 
be  interested  to  know  some  of  the  details  in  the 
development  of  what  is.  at  this  writing,  one  of 
the  very  greatest  commercial  schools  in  this 
country.  The  fact  that  this  great  institution 
has  been  practically  built  from  the  ground  up 
almost  "over  night."  certainly  adds  interest  to 
the  event. 

First  as  to  the  man.  L.  C.  Rusmisel,  Director 
of  the  Omaha  High  School  of  Commerce,  ap- 
pears to  have  first  come  to  the  surface  out  in 
Kansas  during  the  early  90's.  Possibly,  it  was  a 
little  earlier,  but  the  exact  time  is  immaterial. 
The  thing  of  importance  to  note  is  that  he  was  a 
student  at  Campbell  University,  an  institution 
located  at  Holton,  a  little  grassy  village  up  in 
northern  Kansas.  At  that  time,  he  was  a  big 
lanky  boy  without  wealth  other  than  his  capac- 
ity for  work,  but  brim  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
aggressive  energy,  antl  with  a  dogged  determi- 
nation inherited  from  his  German  ancestry  to 
make  good,  no  matter  how  hard  the  road.  As- 
sociated with  him  at  Campbell  was  Mr.  E.  R. 
Sanford,  now  of  the  Central  High  School  of 
Milwaukee.  "Rus"  and  "Sandy"  were  great 
chums  in  those  days,  and  formed  a  friendship 
based  on  their  common  problems  of  adversity 
which  has  survived  and  endured  to  this  day.  I 
think  I  have  written  in  a  previous  article  some- 
thing about  this  friendship.  After  Mr.  Rusmisel 
had  completed  his  college  course,  he  engaged 
in  teaching,  manifesting  a  special  tendency  to- 
ward the  commercial  subjects.  The  first  I  heard 
of  him.  was  when  he  was  serving  as  instructor 
in  a  small  business  college  down  in  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Later  on.  he  took 
a  position  as  instructor  in  the  commer- 
cial branches  of  the  commercial  tiepart- 
ment  of  the  St.  Joseph  High  School.  I  think 
at  first  he  was  about  the  only  teacher  in 
the  department.  An  ordinary  chap  might  have 
held  that  job  for  a  dozen  years  without  much 
change  in  the  surroundings  or  the  salary,  which 
last  was  meager  enough,  but  this  hustling  boy 
from  the  prairies  of  Kansas  was  not  an  "ordinary 
chap,"  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  he  be- 
came a  recognizable  force  in  .St.  Joseph. 

He  did  a  number  a  things  to  bring  his  depart- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  business  men  of  his 
city,  but  one  of  the  most  important  was  his  work 
in  the  matter  of  commercial  geography.  In- 
stead of  confining  himself  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
gram of  teaching  lessons  from  a  text  hook,  he 
began  to  reach  out  for  material.  He  wrote  to 
railroad  companies,  foreign  consuls,  the  heads 
of  big  manufacturing  establishments,  or  in  fact 
to  anybody  and  everybody  who  might  have 
something  to  add  to  the  magnificent  lat)oratory 
collection  he  had  started.  When  I  visited  his 
department  there  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  found 
a  room  full  of  the  most  valuable  material.  There 
were  splendid  collections  of  the  raw  ana  manu- 
factured products  of  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
tropics,  coffee  in  the  original  berries,  vanilla 
beans,  a  magnificent  collection  of  samples  of 
raw  furs,  provided  by  one  of  the  big  fur  houses. 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  To  collect  this  material 
and  arrange   it  meant  an   immense  amount  of 
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work,  but  work  has  never  proved  :i  deterrent  to 
anything  that  L.  C.  Kusmisel  has  attempted. 
Apparently  the  more  work  that  is  involved  in  a 
proposition,  the  better  he  likes  it.  In  the  mean- 
time, his  department  had  double<i  several  times, 
until  it  comprised  more  than  a  third  of  the  en- 
rollment of  the  high  school,  and  required  the 
services  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  special  teach- 
ers. So  pronounced  had  been  the  value  of  Mr. 
Rusmisel's  work  and  so  strongly  had  it  appeal- 
ed to  the  business  public  of  St.  Joseph,  that  his 
salary  was  raised  until  it  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
Principal  of  the  school.  I  may  add  that,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Rusmisel's  strenuous  work 
through  the  year  in  managing  his  department 
and  teaching  nearly  every  hour  in  the  day,  he 
managed  to  accumulate  material  for  much  out- 
side work  in  the  way  of  lectures,  institute  in- 
struction, etc.,  and  every  vacation  he  put  into 
the  limit,  making  engagements  with  county  su- 
perintendents in  all  parts  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
other  contiguous  states.  lie  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  effective  institute 
workers  before  the  public. 

But  it  was  not  until  some  three  years  ago  that 
Rusmisel's  great  opportunity  came  to  him.  The 
people  of  Omaha,  especially  the  business  men 
and  believers  in  vocational  education, had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  city  was  consider- 
ably behind  the  times  in  the  matter  of  commer- 
cial education,  as  indeed  it  was.  Some  public 
spirited  citizens  became  interested,  and  also  be- 
came aware  of  the  remarkable  work  Mr.  Kus- 
misel had  done  at  St.  Joseph.  It  did  not  take 
these  brainy  business  men  long  to  decide  what 
was  best  to  do.  It  was  determined  to  build  up  a 
high  school,  tlevoted  entirely  to  the  commercial 
subjects,  and  Mr.  Rusmisel  was  put  in  charge 
and  given  a  free  hand  as  to  the  management. 
For  a  year  the  school  was  housed  along  with  other 
departments  in  the  fine  new  million  dollar  high 
school  building  which  the  city  had  recently 
erecle<i.  But  very  soon  it  became  evident  that 
this  arrangement  did  not  provide  adequately 
for  the  big  institution  Mr.  Rusmisel  had  plan- 
ned, so,  two  years  ago.  a  grade  school  building, 
down  near  the  business  district,  was  taken  over 
for  the  purpose,  refurnished  and  fitted  up  for 
the  new  High  School  of  Commerce.  The 
school  proved  a  tremendous  success  from  the 
start.  During  the  past  school  year,  the  attend- 
ance so  exceeded  all  expectations  (nearly  900 
pupils)  that  accommodations  in  the  building 
were  inadequate  and  a  number  of  neighboring 
residences  and  business  houses  had  to  be  rented 
o  take  care  of  the  overflow. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  not  ac-  complished 
without  some  good  team  work  on  the  part 
of  the  interested  members  of  the  School  Board, 
the  efficient  and  sympathetic  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Mr.  Gratf,  and  the  energetic 
and  tireless  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Rusmisel, 
whose  plans  always  met  with  prompt  support 
from  his  official  superiors.  Pleasant  relations 
were  cultivated  with  the  local  press,  and  many 
were  the  goodiwrite-ups  which  awakened  inter- 
est in  the  general  public  and  made  it  aware  of 
what  was  going  on.  So  far  as  I  know. there  was 
no  direct  attempt  at'advertising  the  new  school, 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  good  publicity.  Of 
course,  this  campaign  was  not  altogether  Tpleas- 
ing  to  the  proprietors  of  the  local  business  col- 
leges, and  there  was  just  a  little  "onpleasant- 
ness"  in  the  air.  At  first  sight,  it  might  seem 
that  such  a  campaign  for  a  really  effective  com- 
mercial high  school  would  work  to  the  injury  of 
the  private  schools,  and  that  there  would  be 
cause  for  their  resentment,  but  the  undoubted 
fact  is  that  instead  of  diminishing  the  attend- 
ance in  the  private  schools,  this  campaign  of 
publicity  actually  increased  it.  Although  the 
number  of  stutlents  taking  commercial  work  in 
the  High  Schools  of  Omaha  had  been  quad- 
rupled, there  was  also  a  marked  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  the  business  schools.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  general  public  interest  that  was 
awakened  in  commercial  education  by  the  un- 
usual campaign  of  publicity.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  matter  was  brought  home  forci- 
bly to  hundreds  of  parents  who  desired  to  give 
their  children  commercial  training  instead  of 


allowing  them  to  take  the  usual  public  school 
course.  The  business  colleges  were  benefited 
by  this  sentiment  as  well  as  the  high  school,  so 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  grounds  of  complaint 
for  either  interest  involved. 

Perhaps  readers  of  THE  K.DUCATOR  will  be 
most  interested  in  the  course  of  study  and  actual 
work  presented  in  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce. The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  daily 
program,  which  is  before  nie,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Penmanship  11.    Commercial 

2.  Arithmetic  (Jeography 

3.  Spelling  12.    Commercial    His- 

4.  English  tory 

5.  Bookkeeping  13.    Commercial  Law 

6.  Shorthand  14.    Business  Forms 

7.  Correspiindence  15.    Civics 

8'    Rapitl  Calculation      16.    Salesmanship 

9.  Typewriting  17.    Telegraphy 

10.  Industries  18.    German 

10.    Spanish 

A  striking  general  feature  of  this  educational 
bill  of  fare,  is  the  absence  of  the  usual  courses 
in  elementary  Latin,  foreign  languages,  Alge- 
bra and  (jeometry.  There  is  no  mathematics 
other  than  Arithmetic  and  Rapid  Calculation, 
anil  the  only  languages  besides  English  are 
(jerman  and  Spanish,  which,  of  course,  are 
electives.  Mr.  Rusmisel  stoutly  maintains  that 
there  is  no  proper  place  on  a  commercial 
school  program  for  these  so  called  cultural  sub- 
jects. Furthermore,  he  insists  that  a  stronger 
and  better  culture  will  come  from  such  subjects 
as  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography,  Civ- 
ics, Commercial  History  and  a  thorough  study 
of  English,  than  will  result  from  a  little  smat- 
tering of  Latin,  the  higher  mathematics  and  the 
modern  languages.  He  believes  that  the  com- 
m'^rcial  subjects,  all  of  them  should  be  so  taught 
as  necessarily  to  involve  general  cultuie.  To 
this  end  students  are  requireil  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  outside  reading,  and  to  engage  in  special 
lines  of  stutly  of  the  various  subjects  related 
to  commerce  and  business.  Students  systemat- 
ically visit  the  various  local  industries,  study- 
ing industrial  and  business  methods  under  the 
guidance  of  a  teacher,  and  under  conditions  of 
enthusiastic  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  business  men  of  t)maha.  For  in- 
stance, a  crowd  of  girls  will  visit,  with  their 
teacher,  a  candy  manufactory,  and  learn  all 
about  the  industry  from  bottom  to  top.  This  work 
will  be  correlated  with  a  special  study  of  the 
manufacture  and  supply  of  sugar  and  the  trans- 
portation problems,  agricultural  conditions, 
etc.  It  is  astonishing,  to  one  who  has  not 
thought  much  about  it,  to  see  what  a  splendid 
opportunity  there  is  for  general  culture  in  fol- 
lowing along  work  of  this  kind. 

Two  The  general   work  of  the  Omaha 

Courses  High  School  of  Commerce  divides 
into  two  courses.  First,  the  "Two  Year  \'oca- 
tional  Course."  Second,  the  "E.^pert  Business 
Training  Course."  In  the  latter  course,  besides 
the  subjects  I  have  taken  from  the  program 
above  referred  to,  I  find  such  topics  as  Report- 
ing, Accounting  and  Banking, Applied  Physics, 
Advertising,  Elementary  Finance,  Industrial 
Chemistry.  Higher  Accounting  and  Auditing, 
Lettering  and  Practical  Designing  and  Ele- 
ments of  Transportation. 

It  is  frankly  recognized  that  there  are  a  great 
many  young  people  whose  economical  circum- 
stances are  such  that  they  cannot  spend  four 
years  in  getting  an  education,  no  matter  how 
desirable  it  may  be.  It  is  for  these  that  the  two 
years'  course  has  been  prepared.  This  covers 
good  general  training  in  Bookkeeping,  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting,  Arithmetic,  study  of  lo- 
cal industries.  Civics,  Commercial  Law, 
Commercial  History  and  several  other 
subjects,  with  English  always  in  evidence 
throughout  the  course.  Thus  far  about  half  the 
pupils  elect  to  take  the  two-year  course,  but 
many  of  these  have  arranged  to  return  and  com- 
plete the  expert  course.  Taken  as  a  whole.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  anywhere  seen  a  high 
school  course  that  is  at  once  quite  so  thorough 
and  cultural  and  at  the  same  time  commercially 
valuable  to  the  students.  Of  course.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  high  schools  in 
this  country,  with  whose  courses  I  am  not  fully 
familiar. 

Special       Any  account  of  the  Omaha   High 

Features  School  of  Commerce  would  be  very 
incomplete  without  a  mention  of  a  number  of 
important  special  features.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  these  is  the  "Model  Oflice"  in  which 


all  students  must  serve  before  receiving  their 
graduate  diplomas.  This  oftice  is  equipped 
with  such  modern  appliances  as  the  Multigraph. 
Neostyle,  Duplicator,  Dictaphone,  Burroughs 
Duplex  Adder,  a  Dalton  Adding  Machine,  the 
Wahl  Adder  and  a  full  line  of  Filing  Cases  and 
a  Business  Phonograph.  Another  most  valu- 
able appliance  is  a  completely  equipped  Stere- 
opticon,  with  several  hundred  high-class  slides, 
which  illustrate  industrial  and  commercial  pro- 
cesses as  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  use  of  this  work  is  a  daily  feature,  and  all 
the  rooms  are  fitted  for  quick  darkening  and  the 
iustallmeut  of  the  apparatus. 

Another  special  feature  is  "Commerce,"  a 
most  interesting  monthly  perioilical  devoted  to 
the  general  and  news  interests  of  the  school. 
This  is  edited  by  Ihe  students,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty,  and  is  altogether  the  snappi- 
est and  most  helpful  high  school  paper  I  have 
ever  seen.  Commercial  teachers  would  get 
some  valuable  suggestions  by  having  this  paper 
come  to  their  desks  regularly. 

.Social  and  athletic  matters  are  fully  up  to  the 
standard.  There  are  debating  classes,  a  scrappy 
football  team,  basket  ball.  etc.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
general  disposition  to  give  the  youngsters  all 
kinds  of  opportunities  forgood  times  while  they 
are  getting  their  practical  training.  .The  limits 
of  this  article  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into 
these  in  detail. 

Systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  many  local  organizations  in  the 
work  of  the  commercial  high  school.  Among 
those  that  are  lending  active  support  are  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Omaha,  the  Ad  Club,  the 
Woman's  Club  and  a  number  of  other  business 
organizations.  Intheschool  proper. there  isthe 
Junior  Commercial  Club  and  the  Social  Culture 
Club,  which  are  allied  with  similar  organiza- 
tions carried  on  by  the  grown-ups.  While  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  school  to  prepare  the 
students  for  college,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  them  go  on  and  take  collegiate 
courses,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  commercial  high  school  has  been  al- 
ready accredited  by  a  large  number  of 
leading  colleges  and  universities,  the  students 
being  admitted  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the 
graduates  from  any  other  high  school.  This,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  important  tri- 
umphs (tf  commercial  education.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  in  many  states,  neither  the  universities  nor 
the  colleges  allow  any  material  credits  for  work 
done  in  the  cotrmercial  high  schools  or  depart- 
ments. Mr.  Rusmisel  is  certainly  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  building  up  a  school  that  has  received 
such  recognition  from  scholastic  institutions. 
Already  this  remarkable  Omaha  enterprise  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  educators  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  high  school  inspector  from 
a  large  eastern  state  who  recently  visited  the 
Omaha  school,  stated  privately,  that  it  is  far  in 
the  lead  of  any  other  institution  he  had  visited. 

It  has  seemed  tome  that  this  account  of  this 
remarkable  public  school  would  be  of  general 
interest  to  every  reader  of  The  Bu.sinKSS  Ed- 
UCATOK,  and  for  this  reason,  I  have  submitted 
it  this  month  in  place  of  my  usual  "Meander- 
ings."  

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Gill  a  commit- 
tee presented  a  set  of  resolutions  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Secretary  Lakey.  The  resolutions 
were— "In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  FV  E. 
Lakey  is  about  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  as 
Secretary,  which  oftice  he  has  faithfully  filled 
during  the  past  nine  years,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  manifested  a  large  inter- 
est and  great  zeal  in  collecting  a  considerable 
fund  of  information  relative  to  the  past  history 
of  our  Association,  and  whereas  he  has  at  all 
times  demonstrated  full  willingness  to  serve  the 
members  and' the  Association  in  his  official 
capacity  with  cheerfulness  and  ability.  There- 
fore be  it  resolved,  that  we  extend  o'jr  regret  in 
his  severance  of  service  and  the  extension  of 
our  collective  good  wish  and  Godspeed  in  his 
professional  work  and  life. 

Calvin  O.  Althouse. 

S.  E.  Large, 

R.  G.  Lairp. 
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Sunny  skies,  an  ideal  hall,  an  excellent 
hotel,  an  admirable  local  committee,  headed 
by  the  genial,  ubiquitous,  obliging  M.  H. 
Bigelow,  united  to  make  the  physical  side  of 
the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  Executive  Board, 
under  the  guidance  of  that  Premier  of  Presi- 
dents, John  E.  Gill,  presented  a  program 
rich  in  variety,  well  balanced,  progressive 
and  inspiring. 

After  the  invocation  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Merle  Mellen,  Mayor  William  Riddle  brief- 
ly and  cordially  welcomed  the  Convention. 
In  urging  commercial  education,  his  Honor 
cited  his  personal  loss  of  $100,000  because 
•he  did  not  know  that  "Time  is  the  essence 
of  an  agreement"  and  another  similar  loss 
because  he  did  not  know  "contracts  should 
be  in  writing." 

The  response  by  E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  emphasized  the  idea,  "We  want  to 
know,"  "We  need  inspiration  and  should 
make  others  better  because  we  have  lived. 

The  presidential  address  was  directed  to 
the  proprietors  of  private  schools.  Among 
the  many  pithy  sentences  were  "It  is  a 
crime  for  any  vocational  school  to  be  will- 
fully indiscriminate  in  its  quest  of  busi- 
ness." "Not  the  scrap  heap  of  youth 
should  be  our  field  of  endeavor  but  the  cul- 
tivated acres  of  intelligence  and  possibility." 
"Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  groveling 
struggle  for  poor  material  and  go  out  after 
the  best  in  the  land."  "It  is  high  time  that 
we  prepare  teachers  for  a  position  in  public 
or  private  schools  as  competent  instructor." 

The  stereoptican  lecture  on  Filing  and 
Record  Keeping  Systems,  by  E.  H.  Oilman, 
Yawman  &  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  was 
suggestive  and  valuable. 

The  evening's  entertainment  given 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company,  proved  to  be  a  most 
enjoyable  event.  The  efforts  of  President 
Gill  and  of  Mr.  Harry  Spillman  (a  rare 
combination  of  entertainers)  made  the  even- 
ing one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  "Concert,  Promenade  and 
Refreshments"  suited  the  various  tastes  and 
the  large  attendance  during  the  entire  even- 
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ing  was  strong  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
new  feature. 

Friday  began  with  the  "Penmanship 
Fest"  in  charge  of  E.  H.  Fisher,  owing  to 
the  serious  illness  of  F.  P.  Taylor.  The 
attendance  was  large  and  the  interest 
close.  W.  T.  Trainer,  Perth  Amboy,  kept 
up  practice  until  he  could  see  results. 
Then  build  up  to  words  and  to  sentences. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  key  note.  R.  S.  Collins, 
Pierce  School,  Philadelphia,  presented  a 
most  interesting  series  of  charts  illustrating 
poor  penmanship  in  a  striking  manner. 
Any  writing  which  causes  hesitation  is  poor. 
S.  E.  Bartow,  of  New  York  City,  gave  as 
his  hobby  helping  the  other  fellow  to  be  a 
good  penman,  especially  by  beginning 
young  in  life.  The  hobby  by  Dr.  W.  P. 
Steinhauser,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  was  train- 
ing of  grade  teachers.  This  he  considered 
the  salvation  of  penmanship  in  this  country. 
R.  G.  Laird,  Boston,  watches  for  the  men- 
tally and  physically  unfit.  The  use  of 
quadrille  paper  makes  the  exact  form  of  the 
letter  easy  to  acquire  by  giving  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  letter  under  consideration. 

One  of  the  strongest  papers  of  the  Con- 
vention was  read  by  Williahi  Wiener,  I'rin- 
cipal  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
His  topic  was  the  "Abolishment  ot  Home 
Study  in  Public  Schools  and  the  Applicabil- 
ity of  this  Plan  to  Private  Schools."  As 
tested  for  two  years  in  his  own  school  with 
1600  pupils,  the  results  showed  the  ability 
of  the  child  to  accomplish  set  tasks  without 
waste  of  effort.  The  general  welfare  of  the 
child  is  the  all  important  issue. 

The  day  begins  at  8:30  and  clsoes  3  or  4 
p.  m.  with  six  periods  of  fifty  minutes. 
Each  period  is  divided  equally  between  reci- 
tation and  study  conference  plan.  Appreci- 
ation of  the  value  of  time  is  gained.  Better 
teaching  has  also  resulted.  The  pupil  ac- 
quires the  power  to  find  and  overcome  his 
difficulties.  Discipline  is  improved.  Pro- 
motion of  over  ^7)%  in  all  subjects  was  at- 
tained and  school  mortality  reduced,  while 
more  work  is  accomplished.  Time  is 
gained  for  home-life,  for  research,  for  mu- 
sic, theatre  and  lectures.  The  usual  school 
activities  are  kept  up  and  J24,000  was 
earned  by  outside  work. 

A  helpful  talk  with  blackboard  illustra- 
tions was  next  given  by  C.  P.  Zaner,  on 
"How  To  Assist  Teachers  of  English  and 
Other  Subjects  to  Improve  The  Writing  of 
Their  Pupils  by  Means  of  Criticism  and 
Suggestions."  Writing  is  bad  in  spots  only, 
but  the  average  teacher  cannot  find  the 
spots.  Get  the  writing  simple,  easy  to 
write  and  easy  to  read.  The  basis  of  legi- 
bility are  the  letters,  n,  u,  t,  1,  r.  s,  o,  a,  v. 
The  three  things  that  make  for  goodness 
are:  1,  Make  the  thirteen  short  letters 
uniform  in  size:  2,  Same  slant;  3,  Space 
between  letters.  Style  is  an  individual 
right.  Illegibility  is  inefficiency  F.  B. 
Moore  led  the  discussion.  He  demands 
neatness  and  the  best  penmanship  possible. 
To  get  results,  the  teacher  must  show  the 
pupil  how  he  may  improve.  W.  S. 
Twichell,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  penmanship  which  was  close- 
ly followed. 


Next  followed  "The  Symposium  on 
Night-School  Topics."  Mr.  Sherman  Estey, 
Merchants'  and  Bankers'  School,  New  York 
City,  divides  each  of  the  three  sessions  into 
three  periods.  Shorthand  has  three  di- 
visions, typewriting  and  bookkeeping  two 
each.  John  Kugler,  Coleman's  National 
Business  College,  Newark,  has  examination 
for  entrance  to  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Short,  snappy  periods  are  best.  Success  is 
due  to  carefully  planned  course  and  time — 
don't  shoot  over  heads  of  pupils — home 
work  gives  good  results — above  all,  watch 
the  attendance  closely.  Next  came  W.  H. 
Patrick,  "I'ork  Business  School,  York,  Pa., 
who  placed  the  emphasis  on  penmanship  and 
arithmetic.  The  talk  by  W.  C.  Locker, 
Richmond,  Va.,  advocated  sending  reports 
to  the  employer  and  to  the  home  of  the 
evening  school  pupil  with  return  card.  He 
has  1700  pupils  in  his  public  evening  school. 
Over  $4000  was  deposited  in  the  school  sav- 
ings bank. 

One  of  the  strong  papers  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  read  by  Miss  Sadie  Ziegler,  of  the 
Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School.  Empha- 
size the  foundation  work.  First  impres- 
sions are  vital.  Dress  neatly,  then  prove 
your  capability.  Common  sense,  good 
judgment  and  accuracy  above  all  else. 
Cheerful  service  counts  as  does  courtesy, 
especially  telephone  courtesy.  Tact, 
punctuality,  active  brains,  good  memory, 
good  companions,  loyalty  are  most  essential. 
The  above  paper  was  discussed  by  E.  C. 
Wolf,  Manager  Employment  and  Instruc- 
tion Department,  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

"The  Symposium  on  Hobbies  in  Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping"  followed.  E.  E.  Gaylord 
outlined  a  clear  cut  method  of  presenting 
essentials  of  the  ledger  accounts.  Atlee 
Percy,  of  Banks  Business  College,  Phila- 
delphia, found  pupils  weakest  in  business 
sense.  His  hobby  was  to  develop  this  sense 
by  supplementary  talks.  Thus  the  history 
of  the  draft  is  most  useful.  Next  followed 
E.  H.  Norman,  who  believed  the  choice  of 
method  of  less  value  than  clearness.  G.  P. 
Eckels,  Brushton  High  School,    Pittsburgh, 
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has  as  his  hobby  '  'The  Siamese  Twins  of  Ac- 
curacy and  Neatness,  "  Bookkeeping  is  one 
of  the  foremost  as  an  exact  science.  Class- 
ification must  be  developed  along  with 
other  hobbies. 

The  last  of  the  hobbies  on  Friday  was 
"Shorthand."  Chas.  Reigner,  Ralston  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  was  the  first  speaker. 
C.  D.  Uumbauld,  Middletown  (N.  Y,)  High 
School  has  as  a  hobby  dictation  — early  dic- 
tation, late  dictation,  lots  of  it.  H.  G. 
Healey  believes  in  definiteness  of  purpose. 
Shorthand  may  be  studied  for  personal 
affairs,  as  a  temporary  occupation,  as  a 
definite  occupation  and  as  a  profession. 
Everything  should  be  given  from  dictation. 

The  Annual  Banquet  proved  delightful — 
the  menu  and  spaaking  being  much  above 
the  usual  order.  Calvin  O.  Althouse  made 
an  ideal  toastmaster.  The  first  speaker 
was  R.  H.  Peck,  St.  Louis,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Commercial  Teach- 
ers. He  emphasized  the  cooperation  and 
education  of  the  public  to  put  business  ed- 
ucation where  it  belongs.  The  essence  of 
successful  teaching  is  of  the  heart  rather  than 
the  head.  Prof.  Francis  Greene,  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  Pa.,  proved  a 
galling  gun  of  oratory.  His  rapid  fire  of 
sallies  were  thickly  interspersed  with  solid 
truth.  Four  mathematical  principles  are  to 
"Add  to  your  present  supply  of  knowledge, 
subtract  all  vice  from  your  nature,  multiply 
your  virtues,  and  divide  your  time  and 
blessings  with  others."  Judge  John  W. 
Westcolt  dwelt  strongly  on  the  idea  that 
real  love  of  teaching  is  what  counts.  Toats- 
master  Althouse  closed  the  pleasant  evening 
by  quoting  the  inscription  of  the  arch  of  the 
Shetiield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University, 
"Self- Reverence,  Self-Knowledge,  Self- 
Control — these  three  alone  lead  to  sovereign 
po%ver." 

Early  Saturday  morning  seventy-five 
teachers  besieged  the  High  School  and 
bombarded  Mr.  Bigelow  with  rapid  fire 
questions  as  he  explained  his  "Laboratory 
Methods  in  Bookkeeping."  He  has  worked 
out  an  excellent  plan  well  worthy  of  much 
close  study. 

The  next  symposium  was  "Typewriting." 
The  hobby  of  Aaron  S.  Longacre,  West 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Boys  was 
"work,  work,  work."  No  erasures  at  first. 
Save  waste  and  encourage  pupils.  The 
special  hobby  of  D.  W.  Frazier,  Drake's 
Business  College,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was  the 
practice  period  when  he  drills  on  position 
(head,  hands,  shoulders  and  on  finger  drill.) 
Tests  are  given,  daily,  weekly  monthly,  also 
Certificate   Card    Cases,    Gold     and    Silver 


Medals.  Dr.  E.  H.  Eldredge,  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  forcibly  presented  his  hob- 
by that  typewriting  should  be  taught  by 
class  exercises,  by  being  on  the  job  all  the 
time  (not  at  the  desk,)  by  actual  illustration 
by  the  teacher  who  must  encourage  and  in- 
spire, 

"Pitfalls  of  the  Beginner  in  Commercial 
Teaching"  caused  Court  F.  Wood,  Woods 
Commercial  Schools  Washington,  to  urge 
giving  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  William  E. 
Douglas,  President  Goldey  College,  Wil- 
mington, said  the  teacher  must  direct  and 
be  able  to  do  so,  but  he  must  keep  studying. 
Beware  of  unpreparedness,  irritability, 
self-satisfaction. 

The  partial  result  of  the  investigation  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lakey  shows  the  demand 
next  to  accuracy,  was  for  penmanship, 
spelling,  arithmetic  and  geography.  The 
greatest  prizes  in  business  are  with  the 
buyers.  Salespeople  have  more  advanced 
than  bookkeepers.  Schools  could  help  sales- 
manship but  knack  is  necessary. 

The  questionnaire  conducted  by  Mr.  Fuller 
presented  facts  too  numerous  to  be  pre- 
sented here.  They  are  vvell  worthy  of  pub- 
lication. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  (148)  new 
members  were  elected  making  the  present 
membership  362.  With  all  bills  paid  the 
Treasurer  reports  about  $.300  on  hand. 
New  York  City  was  chosen  for  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  Several  amendments  to 
the  constitution  were  laid  over  one  year. 
The  Secretary  is  now  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  The  new  officers  are: 
President,  J.  E.  Fuller,  Goldey  College, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Vice  President,  G.  P. 
Eckels,  Brushton  High  School,  Pittsburgh; 
Secretary,  D.  A.  McMillin,  Central  High 
School,  Newark;  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Matthias, 
High  School,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Executive  Board.  H.  G.  Healey,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 

The  persons  coming  the  longest  distances 
were  R.  H.  Peck,  St.  Louis;  Miss  H.  Isabel 
Hawke,  Montreal;  and  Mr.  Wright,  St, 
Catharine,  Ontario. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  of  many  pleasant 
features  was  the  presentation  by  H.  C. 
Healey,  on  behalf  of  friends,  of  gold  cuff 
links,  to  the  retiring  president.  Mr.  Gill 
was  completely  surprised  yet  made  a  most 
graceful  speech.  Thus  closed  a  harmoni- 
ous, happy  working,  useful  Convention, 
fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 


F.  E.  Lakey,  Retiring  Secretary 


Arkansas   Commercial  Teachers 
Association 

The  Commercial  Teachers  of  Arkansas  on 
April  18, 1914,  organized  an  association  which 
is  to  be  held  annually  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

The  organization  has  for  its  object  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  Business  Education  of  the 
State  and  the  discussion  of  the  various  phases 
of  commercial  work.  They  hope  by  this  move- 
ment to  bring  business  education  in  Arkansas 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  states  in  I'nion. 
The  (iHicers  elected  ftir  the  first  year  were  as 
follows:  for  President,  F.  B.  Adams,  Manager 
Batesville  Business  College.  Balesville.  Ark., 
anil  for  Secretary-Treasurer.  E.  B.  Harwell,  As- 
sistant Manager  ofDraughon's  Practical  Busi- 
ness College,  Little  Rnck.  Arkansas. 

The  .\ssociation  will  hold  its  meetings  in 
connection  with  the  Arkansas  State  Teachers' 
Association  each  year.  The  present  Arkansas 
State  Teachers' Association  jnst  closed  and  the 
attendance  for  this  year  was  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred. 


The  National  Association  of   Accred- 
ited Commercial  Schools 

It  has  long  been  apparent  to  those  who  are  in 
the  educational  field  and  known  as  proprietors 
of  private  schools  that  in  order  for  this  enter- 
prise to  endure  and  continue  to  be  profitable, 
that  certain  prescribed  limits  as  to  courses,  eth- 
ics, rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  must  be  established 
and  maintained. 

Those  in  the  ranks  recognized  as  educators 
have  endeavored  from  time  to  time  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  schools  as  would  enable 
them  to  do  a  real  service  to  the  young  people  of 
their  respective  communities,  but  disreputable 
parties  have  entered  the  field,  established  com- 
mercial schools  in  name  only,  charged  a  rate  of 
tuition  inadequate  to  provide  proper  instruction 
and  equipment  or  even  to  provide  healthful 
school  quarters,  thus  discrediting  the  meritor- 
ious schools.  Organizations  have  been  formed 
from  time  to  time  to  standardize  courses  and  to 
establish  uniform  rates  of  tuition,  but  have 
failed  from  want  of  co-operation  and  proper 
support. 

Now  we  have  in  existence  a  National  Associa- 
tion of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  fix  a  standard  of  instruction,  a 
code  of  ethics,  and  a  rate  of  tuition,  which  will 
insure  the  better  schools  against  the  encrouch-. 
ment  of  these  so-called  business  schools,  and  its 
emblem  is  a  guarantee  of  this  standard. 
Through  a  national  advertising  campaign  af- 
filiated schools  win  be  brought  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  patronizing  public,  and  the  young 
people  throughout  the  country  will  in  this  way 
be  able  to  iliscriminate  between  the  worthy  ami 
the  unworthy,  thus  insuring  them  against  waste 
of  time  and  money  in  the  pursuance  of  courses 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
business.  Already  this  Association  has  a  sub- 
stantial enrollment  from  among  the  best  schools 
of  the  United  States  and  others  are  being  admit- 
ted as  rapidly  as  their  standing  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  young  people  of  the  country  are  becom- 
ing educated  to  the  fact  that  "the  best  is  the 
cheapest"  and  that  the  best  schools  are  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Accredited  Schools.  Literature 
defining  the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  Associa- 
tion will  be  mailed  to  interested  school  proprie- 
tors and  to  young  people  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
reliable  business  education.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  space  is  asked  for  the  publication  of 
this  article  in  the  leading  educational  maga- 
zines circulating  throughout  the  United  States. 
President.  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
or  Secretary  H.  E.  V.  Porter.  Jamestown.  N.  Y.. 
will  be  glad  to  supply  liturature  to  interested 
parties,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Membership 
Committee.  W.  N.  Watson,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  application  of  any  school 
willing  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  organization.  The  association 
needs  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  standards,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  responses  to  this  article  will 
be  received  by  the  officers  above  named. 

J.  F.  Fish. 
Chairman  Publicity  Committee. 


\ 


L.  B.  Mathias,  Treasurer 
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Des  Moines,  la.,  May  9,  1914. 
Editor  Business  Educator, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir  : 

To  give  a  report  of  a  Con- 
vention which  has  set  a  pace  for  all 
future  conventions,  departing  radi- 
cally from  all  precedent,  and  confine 
that  report  to  five  hundred  words 
necessitates  one  touching  only  the 
high  spots,  and  touching  them  gen- 
tly. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
more  of  an  Institute  than  a  conven- 
tion. It  was  modeled  somewhat  after 
the  plan  of  the  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute. 

Honorable  Henry  R.  Pattingill,  of 
Michigan,  Editor  of  Modern  -  Top- 
ics, former  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  City  Superintend- 
ent, Institute  Conductor  and  Lectur- 
er, an  educator  all  his  life,  was  se- 
cured for  four  inspirational  Address- 
es and  one  Lecture.  These  address- 
es have  added  enthusiasm,  ginger, 
snap  and  good  will  to  the  whole  pro- 
gram. They  have  set  the  pace  for 
others,  and  all  have  enthusiastically 
fallen  in  line  to  make  this  a  distinc- 
tive gathering  of  commercial  teach- 
ers. Pattingill  has  been  pronounced 
a  great  success.  Everybody  is  en- 
thusiastic over  his  work,  and  wants 
him  to  come  again. 

The  second  high  spot,  which  is  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  conven- 
tion, is  the  institute  work.  Each 
half-day  there  have  been  classes  in 
Penmanship, Typewriting,  Stenotypy, 
Pitmanic  Shorthand,  Gregg  Short- 
hand and  Bookkeeping. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer,  New  York  City, 
as  instructor  of  penmanship,  has  giv- 
en the  teachers  many  things  of  value. 
He  has  been  in  his  element,  and  the 
teachers  have  profited  thereby. 

Typewriting  has  been  under  the  in- 
struction of  W.  O.  Davis,  New  York 
City,  former  President  of  the  Nation- 
al Shorthand  Teachers'  Association, 
and  a  typewriting  teacher  of  many 
years'  experience.  The  teachers 
have  received  much  help  from  Mr. 
Davis'  work. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Ireland,  the  inventor  of 
the  Stenotype,  has  always  had  an  en- 
thusiastic gathering  of  stenotype 
teacher.'--  when  the  time  came  for  his 
work.  He  has  added  much  zeal  to 
the  stenotype  teachers,  and  they  are 
going  back  to  their  work  with  deter- 
mination to  get  greater  results  out  of 
the  new  machine. 

The  Pitmanic  Shorthand  teachers 
have  enjoyed  the  moments  spent  with 


Mr.  Jerome  B.  Howard,  one  of  the 
great  exponents  of  Pitmanic  Short- 
hand. They  have  felt  that  they  have 
been  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  master, 
and  learning  from  him  those  things 
that  will  be  beneficial  in  their  class- 
room work. 

Gregg  Shorthand,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  H.  A.  Hagar,  of  the  Gregg 
School,  Chicago,  has  been  a  decided 
success.  The  teachers  have  gathered 
promptly,  because  they  knew  that 
Hagar  had  something  good  for  them. 
The  Bookkeeping  work,  at  the  last 
minute  because  of  the  disappoint- 
ment in  securing  the  one  who  was 
originally  selected  to  take  the  place, 
was  divided  among  four  people.  B. 
F.  Williams,  of  the  Capital  City  Com- 
mercial College,  took  the  first  period, 
taking  up  instruction  on  beginning 
bookkeeping.  A.  F.  Gates,  of  the 
Waterloo  Business  College,  occupied 
the  second  period,  taking  up  an  ideal 
course  in  bookkeeping.  L.  C.  Rus- 
misel,  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Omaha,  took  for  his  theme, 
instruction  in  bookkeeping  in  public 
schools,  and  occupied  the  third  peri- 
od. L.  E.  Goodyear,  of  the  Good- 
year-Marshall  Publishing  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  spent  the  last  period  in  pre- 
senting the  matter  of  advanced  book- 
keeping. 

The  Round-Table  discussions  were 
unique.  One  special  feature  was 
that  no  speaker  was  allowed  more 
than  three  minutes.  The  leader  was 
allowed  five  minutes  for  opening  and 
one  minute  between  speakers.  This 
rule  was  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
time  keepers  were  on  their  jobs  every 
minute,  and  whoever  ventured  over 
the  time  limit  was  at  once  saluted  by 
automobile  horns,  bells  and  racket- 
making  instruments  of  various  kinds, 
so  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
continue  another  second. 

C.  T.  Smith,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Business  College,  E.  C.  Bigger,  of 
Lincoln  Business  College,  R.  H. 
Peck,  of  the  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, St.  Louis,  and  J.  S.  Knox,  of 
the  Knox  School  of  Salesmanship, 
proved  ideal  leaders  for  the  four 
round-table  discussions.  Each  indi- 
vidual speaker  was  on  the  job  every 
second  of  his  three  minutes. 

The  Fraternal  Luncheons,  Friday 
noon  and  Saturday  noon,  and  the  As- 
sociation Supper,  Friday  evening, 
will  long  be  remembered  for  their 
good  cheer  and  for  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  formality. 


The  Reception,  given  by  the  teach- 
ers of  Des  Moines, Thursday  evening, 
could  not  be  omitted  even  in  a  brief 
summayof  this  kind.  It  drove  for- 
mality to  the  four  winds  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  first  "stunt  pulled  off" 
by  the  Des  Moines  teachers,  it  was 
evident  that  a  good  time  was  in  store 
for  those  present. 

The  next  Convention  goes  to 
Waterloo,  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Cummins, 
of  Cedar  Falls,  as  President,  Mr.  E. 
B.  Lyons,  of  Dubuque,  Vice-presi- 
dent, Mary  S.  Horner,  Waterloo, 
Secretary,  Lena  Vogt,  of  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Treasurer. 

A.  F.  Gates, 
Waterloo,  la. 


On  May  IS,  Col.  (Jeorge  Soule,  of  New  Or- 
leans, was  presenteii  with  a  handsome  and  cost- 
ly after-dinner  silver  service  by  the  pupils  of 
his  school,  it  being  on  the  eve  of  his  eightieth 
birthday.  The  presentation  was  a  complete 
surprise,  he  having  been  invited  to  attend  what 
was  advertised  as  a  "Literary  and  musical  en- 
tertainment." Needless  to  say  the  event  wa8  a 
most  happy  and  successful  one. 


SO! 

When  poets  like  R.  K.  E. 
Contribute  to  The  Business  E, 
'Tis  an  easy  thing  to  know 
That  the  North  winds  still  blow. 

—A.  M.  (JLASSBERG, 

2905  Hewitt  Ave., 

Everett,  Wash. 


P.  A.  Botts,  who  was  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity Business  College,  Enid,  Okla.,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Pawnee,  Okla.,  High 
School  for  the  coming  year.  Many  tine  speci- 
mens have  been  received  in  the  past  from  stu- 
dents of  the  University  Business  College,  and 
we  predict  that  even  better  specimens  will  be 
received  from  Mr.  Botts  in  the  future. 


Miss  Minnie  A.  Cornell,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Woodbine  Normal  and  Commer- 
cial College,  Woodbine,  Iowa,  her  duties  to 
commence  in  September,  191-i.  Miss  Cornell  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Te.acher-Training  Department 
of  the  Michigan  Business  and  Normal  College, 
Battle  Creek,  of  which  C.  J.  Argubright  is  presi- 
dent. 


R.  M.  and  L.  M.  Lewis  recently  sold  the  Wen- 
atchee  Bus.  College,  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  to 
Miss  Edith  C.  Cruni,  Prin.  of  the  Shorthand 
Dept.,  and  Messrs.  A,  W.  MacDonald  and 
Leonard  Bachoff,  both  experienced  business 
college  men  who  have  been  recently  connected 
with  the  Remington  Typewriter  Co.  Mr.  D. 
S.  Hill,  head  of  the  Bookkeeping  Dept.,  and 
well  known  as  an  expert  penman  and  account- 
ant, will  be  retained  by  the  new  management. 

Messrs.  R.  M.  and  L.  M.  Lewis  will  devote 
theirtime  and  energies  to  the  Western  College 
of  Correspondence.  Prospects  for  both  institu- 
tions seem  unusually  good. 
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Article  Five.     Trade  Discount. 

Commercial  discounts  are  derived 
from  these  general  sources  :  (1)  a 
deduction  from  the  fixed,  or  list  price 
of  goods  ;  (2)  a  reduction  from  the 
amount  of  a  bill  of  merchandise  ;  (3) 
a  reduction  from  the  amount  of  any 
other  obligation. 

It  may  be  said  that  commercial  dis- 
counts include:  Trade  Discount, 
Time  Discount,  and  Cash  Discount, 
and  that  they  are  granted  for  such 
business  reasons  as  : 

1.  Reduction  of  the  "list"  to  the 
market  price. 

2.  To  allow  for  profits  to  "middle- 
men" who  expect  to  sell  at  the  "list" 
price. 

.3.  Payment  of  an  account  before  it 
is  due. 

4.  Size  of  customer's  order. 

5.  To  meet  competition,  etc. 
Trade  Jhscoj(?it  is  a  reduction  from 

the  fixed  or  list  price  of  articles. 

Tivie  DiscoHTtt  is  a  reduction  from 
the  amount  of  a  bill  of  merchandise 
for  payment  within  a  certain  time. 

Cash  Jhsco7<fit  is  an  allowance  made 
the  purchaser  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  of  merchandise  sold  on 
time. 

Collectively,  these  three  are  known 
as  Commercercial  Discounts,  or 
Trade  Discounts. 

It  is  the  custom  among  manufac- 
turers, wholesale  dealers  and  jobbers 
to  have  a  fixed  price  list  for  their 
goods. 

As  the  market  varies,  instead  of  is- 
suing new  catalogues  and  price  lists 
which  would  be  a  great  expense,  to 
say  the  least,  merchants  raise  or  low- 
er their  rates  of  discount. 

The  variation  of  the  market  price  of 
an  article  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
two  or  more  discounts,  which  when 
taken  together  are  known  as  a  dis- 
count series. 

When  two  or  more  discounts  are  al- 
lowed, the  first  denotes  a  discount 
from  the  list  price,  the  second,  from 
the  list  price  minus  the  first  discount, 
and  so  on. 

The  list  price  is  sometimes  called 
thu  gross  price,  and  the  remainder  af- 
ter all  discounts  have  been  allowed  is 
known  as  the  ?iet  price.  For  instance, 
the  catalogue  price  of  a  piano  is  $800, 
but  the  dealer  offers  to  sell  it  less 
20%.    $800  (List  price,  or  Gross  price) 


less  $160  (Discount)  is  $640.  (Net 
price.) 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  dealing 
with  a  series,  let  us  take  :  150,000  ft. 
of  choice  hemlock  @  $15.00  per  thous- 
and less  25%,  10%,  5%.  Find  the  net 
amount  of  bill  to  render.  Solution 
(a). 

150.x$15 $2250.     Gross  price 

25%=}. .  .\  of  2250  is.... 562.50    1st  dis. 

$1687.50  2nd  pr. 

10%  is  ,'o.  J,  of  1687.50  is  168.75  2nd  dis. 

$1518.75  3rd  pr. 

5%  is  j'o.^'o  of  1518.75 is       76.93 3rd  dis. 

$1442.82  net  cost 

Note— Drop  all  fractions  of  one 
centlwhen  computing  trade  discounts. 

Solution  (b) 

100",i list  price 

100%-,  list  price 
25%,      1st  dis. 

75%   2nd  price  in  percentage 
10%   of  75%=7V%  2nd  discount 

67i% 
5%  of  67j%=3t%  third  discount 

64J%  net  cost  in  per  cent 
64J%  of  |?250=$1442.81  net  cost 

Note— There  is  frequently  a  differ- 
ence of  one  cent  or  more  between  the 
results  obtained  by  these  two  meth- 
ods, and  while  the  second  result  is  no 
doubt  the  true  one,  yet  the  former 
method  is  in  the  more  common  use 
because  it  throws  the  difference  in 
the  seller's  favor. 

Note  2.  100%-64J%=35'%  which 
is  the  single  discount  equivalent  to 
the  series,  25%,  10%,  5%. 

The  order  in  which  discounts  of  a 
series  are  deducted  does  not  affect 
the  final  result,  since  the  product  of 
three  or  more  factors  is  the  same  in 
whatever  order  the  factors  are  taken. 
Frequently  when  a  series  consists  of 
but  two  discount  rates  the  series  may 
be  taken  off  the  list  price  at  one  oper- 
ation,by  combining  the  rates  and  con- 
sidering the  result  as  a  single  dis- 
count. To  determine  mentally  a  sin- 
gle discount  equivalent  to  a  series  : 
from  the  sum  of  the  discounts  sub- 
tract their  product. 

What  single  discount  is  equivalent 
to  a  series  of  25%,  10%. 

Solution. 

25%  plus  10%   is  35% 

,'„  of  25%  is  2\% 

The  difference  is  32J%  the  single  dis- 
count equivalent  to  the  series,  25%, 
10%. 

The  principlesof  trade  discount  en- 
ter into  a  variety  of  business  trans- 


actions, such  as  questions  of  profits 
or  losses  on  individual  items,  ques- 
tions of  comparative  sales,  cases  of 
marking  goods,  etc. 

Students  should  be  drilled  thor- 
oughly on  the  more  simple  problems 
of  discount  until  they  have  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  as  soon  as  this 
much-to-be-desired  confidence  is  ap- 
parent, the  teacher  should  introduce 
problems  along  such  lines  as  these  : 

An  article  costs  me  $15.00.  For  how 
much  must  I  sell  it  so  as  to  allow  for 
5%  in  uncollectible  accounts  and  33J% 
profit  ? 

It  costs  me  $25.00  to  manufacture  a 
typewriter.  If  I  allow  myself  25% 
profit  and  20",,  discount  to  the  pur- 
chaser, for  what  amount  must  I  list 
the  machine  ? 

Determine  a  series  of  two  discounts 
to  lower  a  list  price  .36%. 

Three  manufacturers  offer  to  sell 
me  1000  ft.  of  iron  pipe  fS);  $1.45  per  ft. 
A's  rates  ot  discount  are  20",,,  20",,,  10",, 
B's    "        •'        "  "    25",,,  15",,,  10",, 

C's  "  "  "  "  25",,,  20",;,5"„ 
Which  is  the  better  offer  for  me  ? 

On  May  1,  I  buy  a  bill  of  merchan- 
dise amounting  to  1400.55. 

TERMS-Net,  90;  2.],  30.  If  I  pay  the 
bill  before  May  31,  to  how  much  dis- 
count am  I  entitled  .''  If  I  pay  the  bill 
June  5,  to  how  much  am  I  entitled  ? 

If  possible,  secure  anumber  of  bills 
from  various  sources,  and  employing 
them  as  models  draw  forms  on  the 
^  blackboard.  This  is  an  excellent  way 
to  teach  the  subject,  as  it  makes  the 
work  more  attractive  to  the  students 
because  it  gives  them  a  view  of  actu- 
al business  transactions  that  have 
really  taken  place  in  the  commercial 
world. 

The  theory  is  derived,  of  course, 
from  the  textbook,  but  thebest  place 
to  get  the  practice  is  from  outside 
sources.  A  text  book  is  a  mausoleum 
in  which  nothing  is  placed  except  the 
skeletons  and  other  thoroughly  de- 
funct remains  of  once  live  subjects; 
for  living  material  we  must  draw  up- 
on contemporaneous  sources. 


More  Typewriting  Records 

At  the  Eastern  States'  Typewriting  Cham- 
pionship Contest  liel<i  ;at  Boston.  ."Vpril  2,  lOl-l, 
Miss  Ressie  Friedman  in  the  Amateur  Contest 
made  the  marvelous  record  of  127  net  words 
per  minute,  and  Miss  Sarah  Rosenberg  in  the 
Accuracy  Contest  wrote  25CU  words  in  tliirty 
minutes  at  the  average  rate  of  S5  net  words  per 
minute,  with  only  one  error  in  the  total  work. 
Both  these  contestants  learned  from  "Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Typewriting"  published  by 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  45th  Street,  New 
York. 


J,  A.  Hathaway,  who  has  charge  of  the  pen- 
manship and  commercial  work  in  the  Boyle 
Heights  Intermediate  High  School,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  recently  submitte<l  specimens  of 
pupils'  work  showing  splendid  training.  He 
himself  writes  a  very  practical  hand,  and,  as  a 
coDseciuence,  we  shall  see  some  better  work 
later  on.  The  work  sent  was  from  beginning 
pupils  but  it  showed  well  balanced  training  in 
form  as  well  as  in  movement. 
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LETTERS    OF 
A    SCHOOLMASTER 

TO  HIS  FORMER  PUPILS 

C.  E.  BIRCH,  Prin.,   Haskell   Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 


DC 


DC 


DC 


William  Strong,  who  is  a  recent  graduate 
anil  who  has  done  very  thorough  work  in 
all  departments  of  the  school,  writes  about 
entering  the  teaching  profession.  He  has 
two  openingsbefore  him— one  with  a  busi- 
ness house  and  the  other  in  a  small  coun- 
try high  schot)l  where  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  install  a  business  depart- 


NUMBER  TEN 

Helpfulville,  Jtine  2,  191— 

My  dear  William  : 

You  have  asked  me  a  hard 
question.  1  hesitate  to  attempt  to 
answer  it,  as  it  is  perhaps'the  turn- 
ings point  of  your  life.  1  should  not 
like  to  prove  a  false  guide  post.  I  be- 
lieve I  know  enough  of  you  and  your 
disposition  to  make  me  safe  in  saying, 
enter  the  work  of  teaching,  but  when 
I  think  of  the  compensations(or  lack 
of  them),  while  I  would  not  care  to 
change  my  own  choice  1  wonder 
whether  1  ought  to  influence  you  to 
tie  yourself  to  what  is  a  poorly  paid 
profession  financially. 

After  all  you  are  the  one  to  decide, 
and  I  believe  you  should  consider 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  Let 
me  show  you  some  of  the  shadows 
first.  The  man  who  has  the  ability 
to  reach  a  position  paying  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  as  teacher  al- 
most certainly  has  the  ability  to  earn 
twice  that  amount  in  some  other  oc- 
cupation.' The  teacher  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  visionary,  impractical 
sort  of  fellow,  and  sometimes  as  not 
fit  for  anything  else.  Business  men 
frequently  say  he  is  too  theoretical; 
that  he  is  not  practical.  The  work  of 
a  teacher  is  not  easy,  but  is  so  re- 
garded by  many  unthinking  persons. 
I  once  applied  for  a  position  as  teach- 
er in  a  small  district  school.  I  had 
spent  several  years,  sacrificed  much, 
studied  hard,  to  fit  myself  for  the  cer- 
tificate entitling  me  to  make  that  ap- 
plication. In  the  school  meeting  of 
the  patrons  of  the  district  it  was  ar- 
gued that  since  a  farm  hand  could 
not  get  more  than  |1. 00  or  $1.50  per 
day,  and  as  the  work  of  teaching  was 
much  easier,  they  should  not  pay 
more  than  $25  or  $30  a  month  for  their 
teacher.  At  another  place  I  was  told 
that  a  strong,  able-bodied  young 
man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
to  go  around  trying  to  take  positions 
from  the  j'oung  ladies  who  could  not 
go   out    and   work   in   a   ditch   like   1 


could.  "Teaching  is  a  woman's 
work,  because  it  is  easy,"  I  was  told. 

Let  me  ask,  is  it  easy  to  go  before  a 
class  of  forty  youngsters  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  remain 
there  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  all 
the  time  feeling  the  responsibility  for 
the  training  of  the  minds  and  morals 
of  that  body  of  young  people,  as  well 
as  for  their  physical  welfare  ?  To 
know  that  you  are  responsible  for  the 
life  habits,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of 
those  young  people?  To  do  this  when 
a  majority  of  the  parents  of  those 
same  pupils  were  glad  to  see  them 
leave  home  in  the  morning  in  order 
that  they,  the  parents,  might  be  re- 
lieved of  their  care  for  a  time?  And 
that  when  in  many  instances  the  pa- 
rents freely  acknowledged  their  own 
inability  to  secure  respect  and  obedi- 
ence from  them?  And  is  it  easy  to 
stay  after  school  and  labor  with  some 
of  the  weaker  or  more  refractory 
ones?  And  finally,  is  it  easy  to  work 
over  a  bundle  of  lessons,  making  cor- 
rections and  making  plans  for  the 
next  day's  work,  followed,  perhaps, 
by  a  restless  tossing  on  your  bed  for 
an  hour  or  more  before  strained 
nerves  and  tired  mind  will  permit 
you  to  drop  off  into  an  uneasy  slum- 
ber? Any  conscientious  teacher  will 
tell  you  1  have  not  overdrawn  days 
that  come  to  all  who  labor  in  this 
field. 

The  governor  of  one  of  our  most 
enterprising  western  states  said  the 
other  day  when  addressing  an  audi- 
ence of  representative  men  and  wo- 
men:"One  thing  for  which  1  mustcrit- 
icise  you  is  the  nasty,  measly  salaries 
you  pay  your  teachers.  Thesemen  and 
women  who  are  training  your  chil- 
dren and  fashioning  your  future  cit- 
izenship are  getting  less  pay  than 
coal  shovelers." 

Have  you  the  patience  and  the 
courage  to  go  a  little  farther  with  me? 
In  the  same  speech  I  found  a  text  of 
encouragement  and  cheer  for  the 
teacher.  It  strengthens  my  belief 
that  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when 
men  will  not  pay  more  for  help  to 
take  care  of  cattle  and  hogs  than  they 
will  for  those  who  train  their  chil- 
dren. Among  other  things  that  gov- 
ernor said  was  this  :  "I  want  to  urge 
good  roads  to  the  schools.  Merge 
from  four  to  eight  districts  into  one 
and  make  a  good  graded  school  at 
the  center.  Inaugurate  a  carryall 
service  for  those  children  living  at 
remote  points.    Then  put  in  courses 


in  agriculture,  road  building,  domes- 
tic science,  business  and  the  various 
departments  of  manual  training." 

Perhaps  with  such  schoolmasters 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  and  our  own  well  known 
W.  N.  Ferris  as  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Michigan,  we  shall  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  wholly  academic  and 
impractical.  While  I  do  not  look  for 
the  rewards  to  put  us  quite  into  the 
plutocratic  ranks,  I  do  believe  that 
worthy  men  and  women  will  receive 
enough  to  enable  them  to  live  com- 
fortably and  to  lay  by  enough  to  car- 
ry them  through  their  declining 
years. 

The  greatest  reward  that  comes  to 
teachers,  however,  is  to  receive  let- 
ters such  as  yours,  expressing  grati- 
tude for  the  small  things  we  have 
been  able  to  do  for  you.  The  confi- 
dence, the  respect  and  the  gratitude 
you  show  are  sweeter  to  us  than  any 
financial  consideration. 

If  you  teel  a  Keen  desire  to  be  of 
use,  to  serve  others,  to  do  the  great- 
est good  you  can,  and  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  endure  trials  and  to  struggle 
for  the  sake  of  this  greater  reward, 
sacrificing  much  of  wealth  or  posi- 
tion or  fame  which  might  come  to 
you,  you  may  safely  enroll  in  the 
teaching  ranks. 

I  believe  I  know  what  your  decision 
will  be.  If  it  is  what  1  anticipate, 
perhaps  we  shall  meet  at  the  next 
commercial  teachers'  association  and 
exchange  experiences  tending  to 
prove  that  teaching  don't  pay,"  but 
tucked  away  back  in  our  hearts  will 
be  a  glow  which  gives  the  lie  to  any 
such  libel. 

Cordially  (and  shall  I 

say  fratenally?), 
John   Faithful. 


NEWS  NOTES 

J.  L.  Ovens,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  West  Virginia  Business  College,  Clarks- 
burg, is  now  connected  with  the  Iron  City  Col- 
lege, Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Ovens  is  a  fine  pen- 
man and  goes  to  a  line  school. 

Miss  Maude  Wherry,  formerly  Supr.  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  P^lyria,  Ohio,  Public  Schools,  will 
have  charge  of  the  penmanship  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  in  the  Public  Schools,  uf 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  the  coming  year.  Miss 
Wherry  is  a  fine  young  lady  and  an  efficient 
and  enthusiastic  teacher  of  penmanship. 

Kob't  Viergever,  the  past  year  at  the  head  of 
the  Wadena,  Minn.,  Com'l  Dept.  of  the  High 
School,  has  been  elected  to  a  similar  position  at 
Sauk  Center,  Minn.  Mr.  Viergever  is  a  fine 
penman  and  we  wish  him  continued  success  in 
his  work. 

During  a  thirty  days' leave  of  absence  caused 
by  sickness  on  the  part  of  J.  A.  Stryker,  Pen- 
man in  the  State  Normal  School,  of  Kearney, 
Nebr,,and  Supr.  of  Writing  in  the  Grades.  Miss 
Fairy  Klein  took  charge  of  his  Normal  classes, 
which  she  conducted  most  successfully,  thereby 
demonstrating  her  ability  as  a  teacher. 

J.  A.  Savage,  of  the  Grand  Island,  Nebr., Bus- 
iness ami  Normal  College,  has  been  appointed 
Supervisor  of  Writing  in  Omaha.  Mr.  Savage  is 
an  experienced  teacher  of  penmanship,  a  tine 
penman  and  a  fine  fellow,  and  in  every  way 
qualified  by  experience,  nature  and  training 
to  give  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  Omaha  in- 
struction ar\d  inspiration. 
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COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WORK 

J.    A.   SNYDER, 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

The  subjects  in  this  group  are  so 
correlated  and  arranged  that  the  stu- 
dent is  enabled  to  understand  and 
work  out  the  various  steps  and  pro- 
cesses common  to  all  branches  of 
commerce.  They  comprise  Account- 
ing, Auditing,  Advertising,  Sales- 
manship, Business  Correspondence, 
Business  Forms  and  Documents, 
Credits  and  Collections  and  the  man- 
agement of  factories  and  other  busi- 
ness concerns.  .  The  study  of  general 
principles  in  these  courses  is  always 
accompanied  by  practice  work  in  a 
well  equipped  laboratory. 

The  subjects  outlined  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  course  com- 
mencing with  the  sophomore  year. 
They  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  other  lines  of  work  that  they  har- 
monize well  with  them,  and  furnish 
constant  tests  of  their  efficiency. 

ELECTIVE    STUDIES 

Those  who  are  working  for  a  bach- 
elor's degree  are  obliged  to  elect 
a  group  of  related  courses  and  some 
that  are  not  related  to  complete  the 
minimum  prescribed  for  this  com- 
plete course.  Occasionally  it  is 
found  advantageous  to  deviate  some- 
what from  this  plan  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  some  particular  case. 
However,  this  seldom  occurs.  The 
student  arranges  his  groups  at  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year,  which 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  study  in- 
tensively a  particular  field,  how  to 
collect  and  utilize  the  information 
bearing  upon  the  problems  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  Before  he  com- 
pletes the  senior  year  he  prepares  a 
thesis  on  some  special  phase  of  the 
work  he  has  covered.  Corporation 
Finance,  Insurance,  Banking,  For- 
eign Commerce,  Transportation,  Ac- 
countancy, Commercial  Law  and  Ag- 
ricultural Problems  are  available 
from  which  he  has  a  wide  latitude  in 
chosing  his  group  work  or  data  for 
his  thesis. 

About  one  half  of  the  student's 
time  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  is 
available  for  free  election  of  the 
many  and  varied  courses  offered  in 
the  numerous  colleges  and  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  This  gives 
himtherareopportunity  of  wide  inves- 
tigation along  certain  lines  that  are 
found  on  the  outside,  quite  disassoci- 
ated with  the  content  of  the  prescrib- 


ed course.  This  naturally  is  the  result 
of  an  enlarged  vision  and  a  broad 
outlook  gained  from  a  thorough 
study  of  the  essential  elements.  This 
in  its  entirety  is  one  of  the  powerful 
forces  that  make  the  real  man. 

Arrangement  of  Studies 

FRESHM.\N    YEAR 

German,  French  or  Spanish,  4; 
English,  3;  Physical  Geography,  3 
(first  semester);  Economic  Geogra- 
phy, 3  (second  semester);  Physical 
Education,  2;  Drill,  2. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Foreign  Language,  (continued)  2, 
or  second  language,  4;  Economic 
Geography,  3  (first  semester);  Chem- 
istry or  Physics,  5;  Elementary  Eco- 
nomics, 4  (first  semester);  Money  and 
Banking  3,  or  Transportation  3,  (sec- 
ond semester);  Elements  of  Account- 
ing, 2;  Free  Electives,  2  or  0;  Physi- 
cal Education,  2;  Drill,  2. 

JUNIOR    YEAR 

Foreign  Language,  (continued)  2, 
or  second  language,  (if  not  taken  in 
Sophomore  year)  4;  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Accounting,  2;  Elective  Group, 
3  to  5;  Free  Electives,  8  to  10. 

SENIOR    YEAR 

Foreign  Language,'  (continued)  2; 
Commercial  Law,  4;  Advanced  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing,  2;  or  Busi- 
ness Organization  and  Management, 
2;  Elective  Group  and  Thesis,  4  or  6; 
Free  Electives,  4  or  6. 


A  careful  and  thoughtful  reading 
of  the  commercial  course  given  hy 
Wisconsin  University,  reveals  an  or- 
derly and  comprehensive  arrange- 
ment, that  covers  the  entire  field  of 
commercialism.  It  is  true  that  sev- 
eral great  universities  in  our  country 
have  either  established  this  course 
or  are  making  plans  with  that  end  in 
view.  If  the  Board  of  Regents  or 
the  men  in  authority  who  have  in 
mind  the  working  out  of  like  courses, 
keep  before  them  the  fact  that  a  four 
5'ear  schedule  beyond  the  high  school 
must  combine  three  necessary  at- 
tributes, namely,  cultural,  practical 
and  professional,  then  and  not  until 
then  will  these  courses  receive  the 
support  and  attention  that  they  so 
richly  deserve.  The  hey  day  of  suc- 
cess is  already  within  its  grasp.  Lis- 
ten if  you  will  to  any  adverse  criti- 
cism coming  from  any  source  what- 


soever; simmer  it  down  to  its  last 
analysis,  and  you  will  find  a  woeful 
lack  ot  sympathy  and  understanding 
of  its  aims  and  intentions. 

When  I  first  took  up  the  matter  of 
writing  articles  on  commercial  edu- 
cation in  these  columns,  it  was  my 
earnest  desire  to  confine  all  efforts  to 
high  school  work  entirely.  I  fully  re- 
alized then  as  I  do  now,  that  a  plan 
so  conceived  and  followed  to  its  con- 
clusion, might  occupy  all  the  space 
that  could  be  alloted  to  this  particu- 
lar division.  As  time  went  on  it  oc- 
curred to  me  many  times  and  with 
growing  intensity,  that  I  would  fall 
short  of  the  mission  I  had  undertak- 
en, if  I  did  not  write  of  the  hibtory  of 
its  wonderful  growth  and  consumma- 
tion in  the  University.  This  doubt- 
less is  well  known  to  many  teachers 
who  have  inquired  into  its  status  and 
position  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Nevertheless,  I  trust  that  this  history 
has  at  least  produced  a  few  thoughts, 
some  new  ideas,  that  are  in  keeping 
with  the  watch  word  "progress." 

OUTLOOK  FOR    COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

What  inducements  are  offered  by 
the  teaching  profession  both  finan- 
cially and  professionally?  Is  it  a  line 
of  work  that  appeals  to  men  and  wo- 
men who  naturally  delight  in  seeking 
new  knowledge  and  reaching  out  for 
greater  mental  growth  ?  First,  I 
should  have  no  hesitancj^  in  saying 
that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  pedagogical  training,  when 
there  were  so  many  fine  opportunities 
for  wide  awake,  live  wires  of  dyna- 
mic proportion  as  exist  right  now. 
While  it  is  well  known  that  teachers 
never  have  been  over  burdened  with 
bulging  purses,  still  you  will  find 
on  the  whole  their  compensation 
measures  up  well  with  many  other 
lines  of  work.  The  two  strong  fea- 
tures especially  that  give  the  most 
pleasure  to  the  true  teacher,  are  the 
unlimited  opportunity  for  self  im- 
provement, and  the  realization  that 
his  charges  are  developing  slowly 
but  surely  into  men  and  women  of 
noble  traits  and  strong  characters. 
As  has  rightly  been  said,  "The  pub- 
lic school  system  is  the  bulward  of 
the  nation."  It  must  be  directed  and 
conserved  wisely  and  effectively. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  young  people  make  in  their 
embryomic  experience  in  teaching, 
is  in  not  taking  the  proper  attitude 
from  the  start.  In  many  instances 
they  are  prone  to  look  too  lightly  up- 
on this  vocation  that  calls  for  the 
very  best  that  is  in  them.  In  other 
words  they  are  mentally  lazy,  and 
do  not  force  themselves  to  follow  a 
systematic  method  of  study, that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  this  day  and  age. 
Christ  once  uttered  these  immortal 
words,  "As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he." 
Modernizing  this  great  truth  and  us- 
ing a  more  up-to-the-minute  phraseol- 
ogy it  might  read  :  "As  a  man  think- 
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eth  and  prepareth,  so  shall  his  pro- 
portion of  success  be." 

This  number  concludes  the  series 
of  articles  written  on  Commercial 
Education.  I  have  enjoyed  the  work 
in  many  ways,  and  I  trust  that  some- 
thing may  have  been  gleaned  by  a 
tew  that  shall  serve  some  purpose 
in  one  way  or  another.  Many  person- 
al letters  of  interest  and  good  cheer 
have  been  received  by  the  writer,  for 
which  he  is  exceedingly  grateful.  I 
wish  you  one  and  all  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  success  and  happiness. 


N.  Y.  School  Typew^riting  Contest 

The  fourth  annual  contest  in  accurate 
typewriting  for  the  school  championship  of 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  district  took 
place  at  Browne's  Business  College,  Brook- 
lyn, Saturday  afternoon.  April  25,  under 
the  management  of  The  Shorthand  Society, 
Inc.  Previous  typwriting  contests  were 
surpassed  in  respect  to  the  number  of  con- 
testants and  in  the  accuracy  records  estab- 
lished. 

This  contest  bases  its  awards  not  upon 
net  speed,  but  upon  accuracy,  although  a 
minimum  speed  of  thirty  words  net  per 
minute  is  required  of  all  contestants  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  consideration. 

The  result  of  the  contest  was  announced 
on  May  2.  Twenty  schools  were  represent- 
ed by  eighty-five  contestants,  seventy-one 
of  whom  qualified  for  mention  in  the  vari- 
ous groups  with  a  net  speed  of  at  least  thirty 
words  per  minute  for  the  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  contest,  five  words  having  been  deduct- 
ed for  every  word  containing  an  error,  and 
for  any  other  error  given  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  contest. 

The  contest  was  really  three  contests, 
though  held  simultaneously  and  on  the  same 
copy — the  amateur,  open  to  all  bona-fide  ama- 
teursithe  evening  school  contest,  open  to  pu- 
pils who  learned  typewriting  in  the  evening 
schools:  and  the  metropolitan  contest,  open 
to  pupils  of  the  present  school  year  in  the 
public  and  private  day  schools  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan District  of  New  York,  which  cov- 
ers thirty  miles  from  the  city  limits. 

The  winner  of  the  amateur  contest  was 
Miss  MWdred  S.  Borodkin,  of  Wood's  Busi- 
ness School,  Brooklyn,  who  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal  and  the  title,  Amateur  Cham- 
pion Typist,  New  York  City,  Metropolitan 
District,  1914.  Her  record  was:  Gross 
words,  S-17;  errors,  8:  net  words,  807:  net 
speed,  ."i.'i.S:  percentage,  95.27. 

The  winner  of  the  evening  school  con- 
test was  Edward  J.  Kelly,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  High  School  for  Men,  Manhattan, 
who  was  awarded  a  silver  fob  and  the  title. 
Evening  School  Champion  Typist,  New 
York  City,  Metropolitan  District,  1914. 
His  record  was  :  Gross  words,  933:  errors, 
26;  net  words,  803;  net  speed,  53.5:  per- 
centage, Sfi.OG. 

The  winner  of  the  metropolitan  contest 
was  Miss  Evelyn  Masloff,  of  Wood's  Busi- 
ness School,  Brooklyn,  who  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  and  the  title,  Champion  School 
Typist  of  the  New  York  City  l^etropolitan 
District,  1914.  Her  record  was:  Gross 
words,  627;  no  errors:  net  speed,  41.8; 
percentage,  100. 

Six  other  awards  were  made  in  the  met- 
ropolitan contest,  as  follows  : 

f  Continued  on  following  page. ) 


LECTURES  ON 

THE   PRINCIPLES   OF    SUCCESS 
IN  BUSINESS 

By  SHEBWIN  CODY,  Copyright,   19 1 2 
141  I  Security  Bids.,  Chicago.  111. 


The  Importance  of  a  Logical  Chain 

Logic  is  the  science  of  the  relation- 
ship of  ideas,  just  as  grammar  is  the 
science  of  the  relationships  of  words 
in  sentences.  Every  mind  works 
along  the  lines  .of  [the  principles  of 
logic,  from  cause  to  effect.  A  good 
selling  talk  must  be  a  complete  log- 
ical chain,  and  one  break  in  the  rea- 
soning will  spoil  it  just  as  much  as  a 
break  in  one  link  of  an  iron  chain 
would  spoil  the  chain. 

Logic  requires  that  you  start  with 
some  "premise"— some  fact  or  facts 
that  you  assume.  In  this  case  it  is 
the  position  and  needs  of  the  person 
you  are  talking  to.  You  therefore 
see  how  iinportant  it  is  to  know  the 
position  and  character  of  the  person 
to  whom  you  talk  so  you  may  know 
what  kind  of  argument  will  reach 
him.  If  you  start  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  talking  to  a  business  man- 
ager, and  find  you  are  talking  to  a 
stenographer,  you  can  see  you  have 
made  a  mistake  at  the  start,  in  your 
original  premises,  which  will  com- 
pletely throw  you  off  the  track. 

You  have  been  shown  the  logical 
train  of  argument  for  a  young  girl 
about  to  take  an  elementary  course, 
and  for  a  business  man  who  might 
take  a  correspondence  course.  It  is 
your  duty  to  construct  the  primary, 
secondary  and  tertiary  selling  talks 
for  the  boy  who  might  take  an  ele- 
mentary course,  for  the  girl  who  is  a 
stenographer  and  ought  to  take  a 
postgraduate  evening  course  so  as  to 
get  a  higher  salary,  for  the  young 
man  in  a  similar  position,  and  per- 
haps finally  for  the  business  woman 
who  is  in  some  managerial  position. 
Each  of  these  will  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  and  each  must 
be  worked  out  just  as  correctly. 

You  also  can  see  why  it  is  wrong  to 
permit  the  conversation  to  ramble. 
If  the  prospect  leads  you  off  on  some 
side  track,  however  interesting  it 
may  be,  you  are  soon  lost  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  your  chain  of  argument 
is  broken  so  you  can  never  mend  it 
again.  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  allow  yourself  to  be  led  aside  at 
all. 

In  a  way,  also,  you  forge  the  links 
of  your  chain  as  you  go.  Obviously 
you  do  not  want  a  chain   any  longer 


than  is  absolutely  necessary.  When" 
ever  you  can  safely  omit  links  be- 
cause they  are  not  needed,  you 
shorten  your  argument,  being  always 
careful  not  to  leave  any  broken  links, 
but  to  weld  your  second  stage  on  to 
your  first,  so  it  will  be  quite  strong 
and  clean. 

Let  us  now  construct  the  argument 
for  the  manager  on  a  plan  that  will 
fit  it  to  the  position  of  a  correspond- 
ent on  a  salary,  or  an  assistant  man- 
ager on  a  salary.  He  is  not  inter- 
ested directly  in  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness, but  indirectly  he  is  greatly  in- 
terested because  it  will  mean  an  in- 
crease in  his  salary. 

The  Importance  of  Enthusiasm 

The  logical  chain  is  the  appeal  to 
the  reason. 

But  more  people  do  things  because 
they  "feel  like  it"  than  because  they 
believe  in  cold  blood  that  it  is  the 
wisest  thing. 

The  most  successful  book  sales- 
man in  the  United  States  (so  he  was 
said  to  be  at  the  time)  once  remarked 
in  regard  to  his  success:  "All  I  do  is 
to  go  around  and  enthuse  'em  up." 
His  use  of  the  word  was  not  good 
English,  but  his  method  of  selling 
was  absolutely  correct. 

Any  salesman  who  cannot  get  up 
real,  live  enthusiasm  will  never  make 
a  success. 

To  be  enthusiastic,  you  must  first 
be  convinced  yourself— you  must  be- 
lieve with  all  your  heart  and  soul 
that  you  are  going  to  do  your  pros- 
pect one  of  the  best  turns  he  ever  re- 
ceived in  his  life.  If  you  have 
doubts,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  he 
will  have  doubts,  and  you  will  never 
get  over  those  doubts. 

Then  you  must  learn  how  to  throw 
your  enthusiastic  feelings  into  your 
words.  Go  in,  as  you  would  go  into 
a  football  game,  to  win,  and  nothing 
else.  Unless  you  have  learned  what 
the  Great  Pleasure  of  Playing  the 
Game  is  you  are  not  a  born  salesman. 

Let  us  go  back  over  our  canvass 
again  and  see  how  much  enthusiasm 
we  can  throw  into  it— into  the  voice, 
into  the  manner,  into  the  light  in  the 
eye.  It  comes  with  practice.  We 
must  forget  ourselves,  and  talk  as  if 
we  were  really  saving  the  business 
life  of  our  prospect.  The  teacher 
should  direct  which  canvass  to  go 
over — the  one  that  needs  the  most 
ginger  put  into  it,  or  else  the  one  on 
which  the  student  can  best  succeed. 
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BOOKKEEPING    AND 
ACCOUNTANCY 

H.   F.   ROBEY, 
Eagan  School  of  Business, 
HACKENSACK.  N.  Y. 
T  — II — I' 'I—  II 


Dear  Keadets  of  The  Business  Etiucatok  : 

You  have  been  studying  Bookkeeping  and 
Accountancy  for  thie  past  nine  montlis,  and  as 
this  is  tlie  last  article  to  appear  until  after  vaca- 
tion, 1  will  give  you  a  test  on  your  theory.  1 
shall  be  more  liberal  ttian  the  average  teacher, 
and  instead  of  having  you  look  up  the  answers 
to  the  questions,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  them 
as  best  I  can.  The  answers  given  below  are  the 
views  of  the  present  day  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countaTits,  therefore,  if  you|tind  some  of  the  an- 
swers different  from  your  views,  lo(tk  about 
yourself  anil  see  if  you  are  keeping  apace  with 
the  times.  Please  remember  that  times  and 
customs  are  changing,  and  it  behooves  us  to  be 
on  the  lookout. 

No.  1.  Mention  the  methods  of  bookkeep- 
ing in  general  use.  What  books  are  ordinarily 
kept  in  each  case?  How  is  the  profit  or  loss  as- 
certained by  the  different  systems? 

Ans.  There  are  two  fundamental  methods  for 
recording  exchanges,  or  business  transactions  : 
namely,  single  and  double  entry.  Where  the 
books  are  kept  upon  a,  partial  or  incomplete  sys- 
tem of  bookiceeping  they  are  sai<l  to  be  kept  by 
single  entry.  Double  entry  bookkeeping  is 
that  method  of  bookkeeping  by  which  the  ac- 
counts are  kept  with  all  kinds  of  values  receiv- 
ed or  disbursed.  It  is  assumed  that  each  indi- 
vidual exchange  has  a  two-fold  effect.  When 
the  two-fold  effect  is  expressed  on  the  books 
we  speak  of  it  as  bookkeeping  by  double  entry. 

With  regard  to  tlie  books  employed  there  is 
hardly  any  difference,  regardless  of  the  system 
that  is  employed.  A  firm  may  have  an  elabo- 
rate set  of  books  and  yet  keep  the  accounts  on 
the  single  entry  system.  On  the  other  bandit 
may  have  but  a  journal  and  a  ledger  yet,  as  all 
the  facts  and  transactions,  expressing  the  two- 
fold effect  of  each  exchange  would  berecorded, 
it  would  be  on  the  double  entry  principle.  The 
books,  of  course,  wfmld  vary  and  would  depend 
on  the  line  of  business  and  the  details  that  have 
to  be  recorded. 

Under  the  single  entry  system  the  profit  made 
or  the  loss  sustained  during  a  given  period 
with  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  another  period. 
The  profit  must  represent  an  increase  of  assets, 
a  decrease  of  liabilities  or  there  may  be  an  in- 
crease of  assets  and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease 
of  liabilities,  always  provided  that  the  original 
proprietorship  is  not  changed.  We  would  have 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  chance  in  the  proprie- 
torship. 

Under  the  double  entry  system  the  profit  or 
loss  is  determined  by  means  of  the  nominal  or 
economic  accounts.  These  accounts  are  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  firm,  to  show  whether  the  business  is 
progressing.  All  the  debit  balances  of  such  ac- 
counts would  indicate  the  outlay  or  cost,  while 
the  creilit  balances  would  indicate  the  income 
orreturn.  The  difference  would  show  the  net 
profit  made  or  the  net  loss  sustained.  (Grend- 
linger.) 

No.  2.  How  would  you  deal  with  items  ac- 
crued and  due  (such  as  rent,  commission  and 
salaries)  when  closing  the  accounts  of  the  busi- 
ness at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period? 

.\ns.  When  in  closing  the  accounts  of  a  busi- 
ness at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period  there  are  ac- 
crued items,  such  a  rent,  commission,  or  sala- 
ries, adjustment  entries  must  be  made  for  them. 
In  order  to  express  the  exact  condition  for  the 
period  the  accrued  items  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  They  would  be  charged  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account  and  credited  to  a  reserve 
properly  ear-marked  thus  :  "reserve  for  accrued 
rent"  or  "reserve  for  salaries",  etc.  On  the  bal- 
ance sheet  the  reserves  would  appear  as  liabili- 
ties or  they  would  be  deducted  from  the  assets. 


No.  3.  State  what  constitutes  contingent 
liabilities  and  contingent  assets.  Give  exam- 
ples. .State  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion, 
they  should  be  represented  in  the  books  of  ac- 
count and  whether  or  not  they  should  appear  in 
the  balance  sheet  of  a  going  c(tncern.  If  so,  in 
what  manner. 

Ans.  Contingent  liabilities  are  those,  the 
liquidation  of  which  are  doubtful.  Notes  re- 
ceivable discounted  by  us  and  liabilities  not 
recognized  by  the  firm,  but  which  are  pending 
in  a  law  suit  are  illustrations  of  contingent  lia- 
bilities. Contingent  assets  are  those  which  are 
doubtful  of  realization.  Collateral  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  firm  to  secure  the  payment  of  an 
obligation  and  suspense  accounts  are  illustra- 
tions of  contingent  assets.  It  is  not  absolutely 
essential  that  such  contingent  assets  and  liabili- 
ties respectively  should  be  representeil  in  the 
books,  although  quite  advisable,  they  should 
nevertheless  appear  in  the  balance  sheet.  The 
accountant  should  call  the  attention  of  these 
contingent  assets  and  liabilities  respectively  in 
a  foot-note  on  the  balance  sheet. 

No.  4.  Describe  two  methods  of  treating  de- 
preciation of  machinery  on  both  the  books  and 
the  balance  sheet. 

Ans.  The  two  methods  in  question  are  the 
English  and  American.  The  English  method 
is  to  proviile  for  depreciatiim  by  a  charge 
against  revenue  and  a  credit  to  the  asset  itself. 
To  illustrate  :  Supposingthe  original  cost  of  the 
plant  and  machinery  were  $4,000  and  we  have 
decided  to  provide  for  depreciation  by  charging 
against  revenue  five  per  cent,  annually  on  the 
declining  balance.  By  the  English  practice  the 
account  would  appear  as  follows  : 


Ans.  The  net  result  of  a  double  entry  profit 
and  loss  account  may  be  proved  by  comparing 
the  difference  between  the  assets  and  liabilities 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  pe- 
riod. The  difference  will  equal  the  balance  in 
profit  and  loss  account. 

No,  7.  Define  (a)  scrip,  (b)  stock  right,  (c) 
amortization,  (d)Idepreciation,  (e)  consolidated 
balance  sheet. 

Ans.  (a)  Scrip  is  an  evidence  of  issue  of  a 
fractional  share  of  stock. 

(b)  Stock  right  is  the  option  of  a  holder  of 
stock  to  subscribe  to  a  new  issue. 

(c)  Amortization  is  the  reduction  during  the 
term  of  a  security  purchased  at  a  premium  to  its 
redemption  value. 

(d)  Depreciation  is  the  periodical  writing  off 
of  the  value  of  an  asset  Ijy  an  amount  represent- 
ing its  wear  and  tear  and  obsolescence. 

(e)  A  consulidated  balance  sheet  is  a  balance 
sheet  incorpi>rating  the  assets  and  libiliaties  of 
several   companies  in  one  settlement. 

No.  8.  Define  (a)  revenue  balance  sheet, 
(b)  work  in  process,  (c)  by-product,  (d)  defi- 
ciency account  in  insolvency,  (e)  final  account- 
ing. 

Ans.  (a)  Revenue  balance  sheet  contains,  in 
addition  to  regular  items  noted  in  the  balance 
sheet,  a  condensed  revenue  and  expenditure 
account,  showing  how  the  profit  »r  loss  for  the 
period  was  ascertained. 

(b)  Work  in  process  is  a  term  given  to  partly 
finished  goods  that  are  being  manufactured. 

(c)  By-product  is  a  term  given  to  a  manufac- 
tured article  that  is  made  from  the  waste  of  ma- 
terials used  in  manufacturing  the  goods  for 
which  the  business  is  conducted. 

(d)  Defficiency  account  in  insolvency  is  the 
name  used  to  describe  that  account  which  sum- 
marizes those  items  which  caused  the  loss  in 
the  business  and  show  how  such  loss  was  in- 
curred. 

(e)  Final  account  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  report  renilered  by  executors,  administra- 
tors or  trustees  upon  ttie  final  winding  up  and 
distributing  of  the  estate  in  their  charge  orfor 
the  period  for  which  tliey  ha'  e  been  appointed. 


'Plant  and  Machinery" 


Original  cost -..84,000.00 

*4,OOOXIO 

Balance $8,800.00 

On  the  balance  sheet  the  plant  and  machinery 
account  would  appear  at  a  valuation  of  83,800. 

By  the  American  method  the  depreciation  is 
credited  to  an  account  headed  "Reserve  for  De- 


Plant  and  Machinery  (cost) 

Less  reserve  tor  depreciation  5  per  cent. 


preciation  on  Plant  and  Machinery."  The  as- 
set account  is  carried  at  cost,  while  the  reserve 
account  shows  the  depreciation  provisions.  On 
the  balance  sheet  it  would  appear  as  follows  : 


No.  5.  Define  the  following  terms  as  applied 
toaccounting:  (a)  nominal,  (b)  accrued,  (c)  de- 
ferred, (d)  net  profit,  (e)  capital, 

Ans.  (a)  Nominal  accounts  are  those  accounts 
which  record  the  transactions  relating  to  reve- 
nue and  expenses  and  which  are  closed  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  period  by  transferring  the  bal- 
ance to  the  trading,  income  or  profit  and  loss 
accounts. 

(b)  Accrued  accounts  represent  assets  and  li- 
abilities in  the  course  of  accummulation  but  not 
due  at  the  time  of  closing  the  accounts. 

(c)  Deferreil  accounts  represent  assets  or  li- 
abilities which  are  due  at  the  time  of  closing  the 
accounts,  but  which  will  not  be  settled  until 
some  subsequent  date. 

(d)  .\et  profit  is  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  an 
account  after  all  proper  charges  and  credits 
have  been  ptisted;  thus  net  trading  profit  will 
be  the  credit  balance  in  the  trading  account,  but 
net  profits  are  unually  understood  to  be  the 
profits  before  distribution. 

(e)  Capital  is  the  sum  of  the  assets  invested 
in  an  enterprise. 

No.  C.  Explain  method  by  which  the  net 
result  of  a  double  entry  profit  and  loss  account 
maybe  proved  by  the  use  of  resources  and  !i- 
ablities. 


N,  Y.  Typewriting  Contest  continued 
from  previous  page. 

Miss  Lena  Lustig,  of  Wood's  Business 
School,  Brooklyn,  awarded  a  silver  medal 
and  the  title,  Champion  School  Typist  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  1914.  Her  rec- 
ord was;  (iross  words,  519;  no  errors;  net 
speed,  34.G;  percentage,  100. 

Miss  Alyse  Anna  Schafer,  of  the  Jamaica 
High  School,  awarded  a  silver  medal  and 
the  title,  Champion  School  Typist  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  1914.  Her  record  was: 
Gross  words,  588:  errors,  0;  net  words,  658: 
net  speed,  37.2;  percentage.  94. S9. 

Benjamin  Brown,  of  the  Euclid  Business 
School,  Brooklyn,  awarded  a  silver  medal 
and  the  title.  Fastest  School  Typist  of  New 
York  City  Metropolitan  District,  1914.  His 
record  was:  Gross  words,  939;  errors,  25; 
net  words,  814;  net  speed,  54.2;  percentage, 
86.08. 

Edward  H.  Buechle,  of  the  East  Side 
High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  awarded  a  sil- 
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^er  medal  and  the  title,  Champion  School 
Typist.  Suburban  District,  New  York  City, 
1914.  His  record  was-.  Gross  words,  63t5; 
errors.  1!);  net  words,  541;  net  speed,  36; 
percentage,  ,S.i.06. 

Francis  Stahl,  of  the  Curtis  High  School, 
Staten  Island,  awarded  a  silver  medal  and 
the  title,  Champion  School  Typist  of  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  1!U4.  His  record 
was:  Gross  words,  819;  errors,  674;  net 
speed,  44.9;  percentage,   82.39. 

Miss  Blanche  Williams,  of  the  Kimball 
Business  School,  West  14th  St.,  Manhattan, 
awarded  a  silver  medal  and  the  title.  Cham- 
pion School  Typist  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, l'.U4.  Her  record  was  ;  Gross 
words,  773;  errors,  28;  net  words,  633;  net 
speed,  42  2;    perctntage,  81.88. 

Aside  from  these  individual  awards,  there 
was  an  award  to  the  school  whose  pupils 
made  the  best  showing  the  honor  going  to 
Wood's  Business  School,  Brooklyn,  which 
was  given  a  r!0x60  banner,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed. "1914.  The  Championship  of  the 
Metropolitan  District,  New  York  City,  in 
Typewriting  is  awarded  to  Wood's  Business 
School  of  Brooklyn."  The  Kaplan  Business 
School,  of  Brooklyn,  was  second,  and  the 
Jamaica  High  School  third  in  the  school 
ranking. 

The  team  from  Wood's  school  captured 
the  first  eleven  positions  in  the  metropoli- 
tan contest,  the  team  losing  less  than  forty- 
four  points  out  of  a  possible  1500,  while 
maintaining  an  average  net  speed  of  40.03 
words  a  minute  with  an  average  accuracy 
of  97.1  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  two  pupils  on  the 
Wood  school  team  who  did  not  make  an  er- 
ror in  their  writing,  there  were  two  other  pu- 
pils on  the  team  each  of  whom  made  only  one 
error  in  the  contest,  three  who  made  only 
two  errors  each,  and  four  who  made  only 
four  errors  apiece.  Tfie  record  is  one  of 
which  the  school  may  well  feel  very  proud. 
After  the  contest  had  been  held,  the 
committee  in  charge  decided  to  give  a  prize 
each  year  to  the  teacher  of  the  winning 
team  when  any  member  of  the  team  makes 
a  net  speed  of  over  forty  words  a  minute 
with  one  hundred  percent  of  accuracy,  and 
Miss  Greenburg,  who  has  charge  of  the 
typewriting  department  of  Wood's  School, 
was  awarded  a  silver-mounted  fountain  pen 
inscribed,  "To  Miss  Dorothy  Greenberg, 
the  best  teacher  of  typewriting  in  New 
York  City,  1914."  Miss  Katherine  V.Ryan 
assists  Miss  Greenberg  in  the  department. 
The  team  from  Wood's  School  used  Rem- 
ington typewriters,  and  each  of  the  other 
teams  wrote  on  Underwood  machines. 

Mr.  Browne,  who  was  awarded  the  title 
of  "Fastest  School  Typist  in  the  New  York 
City  Metropolitan  District"  wrote  on  a 
Remington  machine. 

A  rule  of  the  contest  which  proved  a  se- 
vere obstacle  was  the  requirement  of  a  line 
having  a  minimum  of  sixty-six  spaces,  and 
a  maximum  of  seventv-three  spaces. 

The  chairman  of  the  contest  committee 
was  William  J.  Bagnell;  secretary,  David 
H.  O'Keepe,  179  Marcy  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 
The  starter  was  Henry  J.  Foley, 

The  Shorthand  Society  is  planning  to 
hold  a  contest  in  shorthand  late  in  June. 


GETTING  THE  BEST 

Business  education  is  steadily  winning  a 
higher  place  in  educational  circles,  and  it  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  recognized  that 
every  young  man  and  woman  needs  some  train- 
ing while  in  school  that  shall  bear  directly  on 
the  business  problems  that  sooner  or  later  come 
to  every  one. 


In  getting  knowledge  I  beg  of  you  to  get  llie 
best.  Tf  you  want  the  best  the  world  can  give, 
you  must  pay  the  price. 

If  you  go  into  the  market  and  ask  for  the  best 
the  market  has,  you  will  have  to  pay  the  highest 
price; and  unless  you  do,  you  will  fail  to  get  that 
which  you  wish. 

You  must  recognize  that  fact,  that  if  you  give 
little  you  will  receive  little  all  through  the 
world. 

"Stretch  yourself  to  the  very  verge  of  your 
possibilities,  asking  for  nothing  else  but  the 
very  best  that  is  possible  to  you.  If  you  reach 
for  the  stars  and  touch  them  not,  you  will  get 
more  than  if  you  stoop  for  pebbles." 

Ruskin  has  said,  "If  you  want  knowledge  you 
must  toil  for  it:  if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it;  if 
pleasure  you  must  toil  for  it.    Toil  is  the  law." 

Investigate  the  matter  thoroughly  before  you 
enter  the  school  and  see  if  the  school  is  using 
the  most  up-to-date  practical  text  books. 

Ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  president, 
manager  and  secretary  are  educated  men  or 
women,  and  whether  they  understand  and  are 
familiar  with  the  subjects  they  are  advocating 
and  selecting  teachers  for. 

Ascertain  if  you  can,  whether  the  school  has 
the  reputation  of  perfect  order  and  discipline, 
for  there  is  nothing  that  will  retard  a  pupil's 
course  like  a  lot  of  ungovernable  pupils.  Al- 
though you  may  have  the  ability  to  concentrate 
to  a  large  extent,  a  noisy  room  will  detract  your 
attention  more  or  less. 

If  you  are  not  inclined  to  be  very  studious 
yourself  be  even  more  careful  in  your  selection 
of  a  school  and  then  try  to  measure  up  to  its  re- 
quirements. 

If  you  have  many  social  obligations  better  do 
away  with  them  for  the  time  beinsr.  Most  of  the 
young  people  who  attend  business  school  go 
from  a  stern  necessity  to  getaway  of  making  a 
livelihood  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
have  but  little  time  for  anything  else. 

Some  work  long  for  the  means  to  put  them- 
selves thru  this  course,  at  anything  they  can  get 
to  do;  house  work,  wood  chooping,  etc.,  and 
they  invest  every  dollar  they  have  in  their  edu- 
cation. It  is  a  good  Investment,  something  that 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  you. 

Be  content  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up. 
You  are  not  worth  more  than  a  beginner's  salary 
with  all  your  mistakes  and  blunders. 

Do  not  make  a  change  if  your  salary  is  not 
raised  the  second  month.  You  are  only  begin- 
ning to  get  some  of  the  "green"  rubbed  off. 

Do  not  think  that  you  are  indispensable  to 
your  employer  for  he  can  do  without  you 
nicely,  and  can  find  some  one  who  might— sh — 
let  me  whisper  it.  do  even  a  little  better. 

Try  to  think  of  this  work  as  a  profession  and 
magnify  it.  No  matter  what  your  work  in  life 
is,  if  the  most  ordinary,  if  it  is  the  best  that  you 
are  capable  of,  and  you  bring  to  it  that  spirit  of 
exaltation,  it  will  become  the  brightest  and 
most  beautiful  thing  in  your  life. 

There  was  a  woman  unknown  to  the  world. 
She  was  ignorant  and  uneducated,  but  by  nature 
a  refined  gentlewoman.  Her  husband  died  and 
left  her  with  seven  children.  She  was  yet  a 
young  woman.  She  went  out  during  the  day  to 
do  general  house  work,  scrubbing  and  cleaning. 
She  felt  that  this  was  not  all  she  was  capable 
of,  that  she  could  not  do  this  sort  of  menial  work 
and  live  on  a  social  and  intellectual  plane  with 
her  children  whom  she  was  making  every  effort 
to  educate.    So  she  began  her  own  education. 

As  she  washed  dishes  and  scrubbed  floors  she 
had  her  lesson  laid  open  on  the  table  and  studied 
while  she  worked.  It  did  not  restrict  the  labor 
of  her  hands.  She  said,  it  made  her  work  the 
faster. 

One  of  her  patronesses  came  into  the  kitchen 
one  day  to  find  her  hands  busy  in  the  bread  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Kipling's  Recessional  which 
was  pinned  on  the  wall  behind  the  table.  She 
was  memorizing. 

The  oldest  daughter  of  this  woman  was  edu' 
cated  in  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  land, 
but  she  said.  "I  can  never  measure  up  to  my 
mother  because  she  knew  how  to  get  the  'best 
out  of  everything.'  " 

After  you  have  acquired  much  general  knowl- 
edge bring  it  all  down  to  one  thing  and  what- 
ever that  thing  is  "get  the  best."  If  it  be  a  busi- 
ness education  or  millinery,  or  dressmaking,  or 
hod-carrying,  get  the  pith  of  it. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  Commercial  Business 
Course  fills  the  wants  of  many. 

Between  the  young  people  who  finish  Gram- 
mar School  and  those  who  are  able  to  go  to 
High  School  and  University,  there  i8  a  wide 
chasm,  and  it  can  only  be  bridged  for  thousands 
of  young  people  by  the  short  business  course. 

It  has  been  said,  in  law,  in  medicine  and  re- 
ligion one  must  know  everything  about  one 
thing;  in  stenography  one  must  know  some- 
thing about  everything. 

A  business  man  said  to  a  young  woman  the 
other  day,  "Why  don't  you  qualify  for  a  report- 
ing position?  It  is  such  a  nice  lady-like  em- 
ployment." 

She  said  "Man,  you  think  you  know  a  lot,  but 
I'm  right  here  to  tell  you  stenography  takes  a 
lot  of  brains,  a  lot  more  than  most  folks  possess 
and  that's  the  reason  there  are  so  many  six  dol- 
lar a  week  plugs  on  the  market.  Too  many  are 
following  the  calling  because  it  is  a  nice  lady- 
like employment." 

I  was  dictating  to  a  "would  be"  court  reporter 
who  could  take  about  one  hundred  eighty  words 
per  minute  and  read  them  back  as  fluently  as 
print.  I  was  reading  from  McKinley's  inau- 
gural address  and  came  across  an  allusion  to  the 
"Vestal  Virgins."  He  stopped  right  there  and 
said.  "There  now,  that  is  just  what  I  am  afraid  of. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  poetry  and  good  liter- 
ature, and  when  a  speaker  makes  an  allusion  I 
am  at  sea." 

I  said,  "Read,  read,  read.  Only  the  reading 
of  good  stuff,  such  as  poetry,  history,  fiction, 
the  Bible,  and  all  the  technical  stuff  you  can 
get  hold  of  will  broaden  your  knowledge." 

If  you  know  nothing  about  your  subject  you 
cannot  expect  to  make  a  good  transcript,  and  it 
is  not  how  many  words  a  minute  you  can  write, 
but  how  many  can  you  transcibe  correctly. 

Last  of  all  get  wisdom.  Be  wise  to  select  the 
best  instruction  you  can  get.  and  while  you  are 
searching  for  that  pray  for  understanding  to  do 
the  thing  in  the  right  way.  Remember,  time, 
concentration  and  toil  is  the  law. 

MARY     E.     HARRISON,     243  E.  oOTH    ST.,    LOS 

ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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"Bowling  Green  Summer  School  for  Com'l 
Teachers"  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  booklets 
of  its  kind  received  at  this  office.  That  Insti- 
tution is  doing  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  train- 
ing commercial  teachers.  Decorative  borders  in 
green,  comprising  city  and  school  scenes,  make 
the  pages  very  attractive.  The  following  well- 
known  people  are  engaged  for  lectures  and 
school  room  work:  Dr.  A.  J.  Kinnaman.  Dr. 
H.  H.  Cherry  and  Prof.  J.  R.  Alexander,  of  the 
Western  Ky.  State  Normal  School:  Prof.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Prof.  Fred  Berkman. 
of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  and  Prof.  J.  L.  Barman. 
Prof.  L.  T.  Dickey,  and  Prof.  W.  C.  Brownfield. 
of  Bowling  Green  Bus.  Tniversity. 

Advertising  literarature  has  been  receivefl 
from  the  following:  Rochester.  N.  Y'.  Business 
Institute;  Spencerian  Com'l  School.  Louisville. 
Ky.;  Fredonia.  Kans..  Bus.  College:  Dunsmore 
Bus.  ColIege.lStaunton.  \'a. ;  Beauchamp  School 
of  Penmanship.  Montreal.  Can.;  Brown  cfc  Bige- 
low.  St.  Paul.  Minn.:  Lawrence.  Kans..  Bus. 
College:  Co-operative  Instrnctors'  Ass'n. 
Marion.  Ind.;  Central  Bus.  College.  Denver. 
Colo.:  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa..  Bus.  College;  Wm. 
E.  Hingston.  Expert  Examiner  of  Questioned 
Documents.  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  L.  Smith.  En- 
grosser. Detroit.  Mich.,  Hazleton,  Pa..  Bus. 
College:  Knox  School  of  Applied  Salesman- 
ship. Des  Moines.  Iowa:  Morse  Bus.  College, 
Hartford.  Conn.;  Union  Christian  College, 
Merom,  Ind.:  Tarkio.  Mo..  College:  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  Co..  New  York  Citv.  N.  Y.; 
The  Word-Line  Co..  Omaha.  Xebr.:  The  Uni- 
graph  Co..  Omaha.  Nebr.;  Isaac  Pitman  iS:  Sons. 
New  York  City.  N.  Y.;  The  Stenotype  Co..  In. 
dianapolis,  Ind.:  The  Minneapolis.  Minn.. 
Bus.  College;  The  Ralston  High  School.  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  Drake  College,  East  Orange.  N.J.; 
Duff's  College,  Pittsburg.  Pa.;  Marietta.  Ohio, 
Commercial  College;  Gem  City  Bus.  College, 
Ouincy.  111.;  Mountain  State  Bus.  College. 
Parker'sburg.  W.  Va. 

The  Newton  Automatic  Shading  Pen  Co.' 
Pontiac.  Mich.,  issues  a  very  complete  little 
catalog  of  card  writers'  supplies  in  the  way  of 
automatic  pens,  inks  and  brushes. 
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Mr.  Ceorce  (J.  WriRlit,  for  several  years  a 
commercial  (earlier  in  the  Wakelleld,  Nalden, 
and  Melrose,  Mass.,  High  Scliools,  has  been 
elected  as  head  of  the  commercial  department 
of  the  Fitchbure,  Mass.,  High  School,  to  begin 
in  September.  The  work  of  the  Fitchburg 
Schools  is  very  widely  known  and  is  interest- 
ing, because  of  several  innovations  made  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  it.  Mr.  Wright  will  fol- 
low Mr.  C.  K.  Hutchins,  who  will  have  charge 
ofthecommercial  workinthe  Worcester,  Mass., 
High  School  next  fall. 

J.  H.  Cooper,  who  ifor  two  or  three  years  has 
been  teaching  commercial  branches  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Commercial  School,  Providence, 
and  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Business  College,  re- 
cently accepted  a  similar  position  in  the  Stew- 
art Commercial  School,  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Z.  Carleton  Staples,  for  two  or  three  years  a 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Chalsea,  Mass..  High 
School,  recently  took  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Dorchester  (Boston)  Mass.,  High 
School,  where  he  follows  Mr.  Wdliam  D.  An- 
derson, one  of  the  most  successful  and  popular 
commercial  teachers  in  New  England.  Mr. 
Anderson  has  been  made  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools  in  Bos- 
ton. 

G.  B.  Duflield  is  to  be  a  new  teacher  of  com- 
mercial work  and  Gregg  shorthand  in  the  Mon- 
tana Institute,  Miles  City,  Mont. 

A.  G.  Wade  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  BufTalo 
Business  School. 

L.  R.  Spencer,  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  of  the  New  Carlisle,  Ind., 
High  School,  has  taken  a  desirable  office  posi- 
tion with  the  Perkins  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mish- 
awaka,  Ind. 

Hiram  Williams,  recently  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  in  the  Glassboro,  N.  J., 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  as  commer- 
cial and  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Central  Y  M 
C.  A.,  Philadelphia. 

R.  S.  Baker,  a  well-known  Eastern  commer- 
cial teacher,  has  recently  begun  work  as  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Concord  N 
H.,  High  School. 

W.  Hanger,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Central  Iowa  Business 
College,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

George  Leonard,  who  has  been  taking  a 
course  in  Albion,  Michigan,  College,  recently 
accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  commercial 
ilepartment  there. 

Fred  C.  Burris,  recently  graduated  from  the 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Business  Institute,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  in  that  institution  as 
manager  of  the  Banking  Department. 

Miss  Cora  B.  Beach,  for  several  years  head  of 
the  commercial  work  in  I'pper  Iowa  Universi- 
ty, Fayette.  Iowa,  is  now  teaching  commercial 
branches  and  the  Hammond,  Ind.,  HighSchool. 

J.  C.  Dunsmore,  one  of  the  veterans  in  com- 
mercial work,  who  has  owned  a  successful 
school  in  Staunton,  \'a.,  for  many  years,  is  to 
erect,  in  the  near  future,  a  fine  new  building  as 
a  school  home,  which  is  now  an  incorporated 
institution. 

A.  K.  Kaiser  has  just  gone  from  the  Concord, 
N.  H.,  High  School  to  the  New  Bedford,  Mass 
High  School,  following  Paul  K,  Eldridge,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Central   High 
School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

L.  E.  Terry,  for  some  time  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Nebraska  School  of 
Business,  Lincoln,  has  recently  takena  position 
as  commereial  instructor  in  Campbell's  Com- 
mercial College.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Wills  has  accepted  a  position 
recently  in  the  HighSchool,  at  Eniield,  N.  H. 


On  May  first  E.  A.  Van  ( jundy.  Sec.  of  the 
Central  Bus.  College  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  be- 
came its  president,  the  interests  of  its  former 
president,  L.  A.  Arnold,  having  been  purchased 
by  other  members  of  the  company.  We  hereby 
extend  our  very  best  wishes  to  the  new  organi- 
zation, and  wish  for  the  institution  all  of  the 
success  it  deserves. 

Chauncev  I.  Pierce,  teacher  of  Sabana  ( jrande, 
f.  R.,  made  such  progress  in  his  practice  of 
arm  movement  writing  during  the  past  winter 
that  he  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  pen- 
manship of  the  Teachers'  Institute  to  be  held 
this  summer  in  the  Island.  Much  interest  has 
been  aroused  and  efTective  work  has  been  done 
in  writing  throughout  the  island  and  we  bespeak 
still  better  results  the  coming  year  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  since  they  have  a  founda- 
tion that  is  well  laid. 

Miss  Emma  Pett,  who  this  year  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  at  Beloit,  Kan- 
sas, High  School,  has  engaged  with  the  Has- 
tings Neb.,  Business  College,  for  the  coming 
year, 

E,  H.  Staehling,  of  Highland  Park,  HI.,  is  the 
new  commercial  teacher  for  the  Gallatin  County 
High  School.  Bozeman.  Mont.,  for  1914-5. 

A.  D.  Marksburg,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  work  of  the  Elgin,  III.,  Acad- 
emy, during  the  past  year,  will  be  with  the  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  Business  College,  for  the  coming 
year. 

J.W.Alexander,  recently  with  the  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Business  College,  is  now  with 
Draughn's  Business  College  at"Atlanta,  (ia. 

R.  H.  Wright,  who  for  two  years  has  been 
with  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  High  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Irvington,  N.  J..   High  .School. 

Fred  V.  Bouic.  who  this  year  has  been  with 
the  McConnelsville.  Ohio,  High  School,  will 
next  year  organize  a  new  commercial  depart- 
ment in  the  Clarksburg,  W.  \'a..   High  School. 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Osborn.  of  Manhattan.  Mont., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Wibaux] 
Mont.,  High  School. 

G.  M.  York,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
with  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  High  School  next  year. 

J.  J.  Ross,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
banking  department  of  Bank's  Business  Col- 
lege. Philadelphia,  for  several  years,  takes  a 
similar  position  for  the  coming  year  with  the 
Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N.   J. 

D.  W.  Graber.  of  Sterling,  Ohio,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial (eacher  in  the  Scranton-Lackawanna 
Business  College,  Scranton,  Pa. 

E.c;.  Roell.  of  Highland  Park  College.  Des 
Moines,  has  been  engaged  for  the  Beaverhead 
County  High  School,  Dillon,  Mont.,  for  the 
coming  year. 

L.  W.  Mayer,"  of  Opelousas,  La.,  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  Warren  Easton  Boys'  High 
School.  New  Orleans. 

Miss  Beulah  Hutchinson  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  High  School  at  Albion.  Neb.,  for 
the  coming  year.  This  year  she  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  shorthand  work  of  the  Atchison, 
Kan.,  Business  College. 

C.  G.  Woolsey,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo  ,  has  taken 
a  position  as  teacher  of  (Jregg  shorthand  in  the 
Canton.  Ohio,  Actual  Business  College. 

Miss  Emma  B.  Isett  is  a  new  teacher  of  short- 
hand in  the  Drake  Business  College,  Passaic  N 
J. 

Miss  Margaret  Ellison,  Springfield,  Vt.,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Bellows  Falls 
\t..  High  School. 

G.  A.  Bohlinger,  of  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the  shorthand 
work  of  the  Butte,  Mont.,  Business  College, 
and  R.  H.  Johnson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  Tucumcari,  N. 
Mex.,  High  School,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Butte  Business  Col- 
lege. 


H.  C.  Rice,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  last  year  with  the 
Zanerian,  is  now  a  policy  writer  in  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Bo.ston.  Mr. 
Rice  is  a  tine  young  man  and  proficient  as  well, 
and  we  feel  sure  he  will  make  good  in  no  small 
measure  in  his  new  position. 

R.  J.  Maclean,  formerly  of  Goldey  College, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  more  recently  Secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Spokane.  Wash., 
IS  now  in  charge  of  the  Detroit.  Mich..  Com'i 
College.  The  former  manager.  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Zulauf.  is  now  traveling  in  the  west.  We  con- 
gratulate the  good  people  of  Detroit  for  having 
captured  a  man  of  Maclean's  capacity,  experi- 
ence, abdity  and  industry.  We  pre<lict  for  the 
Detroit  Com'l  College  encreased  patronage  and 
prosperity. 

A.  W.  Hemmert  is  a  candidate  for  County 
Recorder  in  Wapakoneta.  ( )hio.  He  is  a  fine 
penman  and  is  handing  out  lots  of  his  own  hand 
written  cards  as  campaign  arguments  for  his 
election,  with  what  appears  to  be  splendid  re- 
sults.   We  wish  him  success. 

B.  J.  Milburn.  formerly  of  the  Lansing  Bust- 
ness  University,  was  selected  from  75  appli- 
cants to  assume  charge  of  fhe^commercial  de- 
partment of  Hoffmann's  College.  Milwaukee. 

Irving  V.  Cobleigh  has  leased  the  Vermont 
Business  College.  Burlington.  Vt.  to  Mr.  (ieo 
H.  Watson,  of  Waterville.  Me.,  taking  effect 
May  1.  1014.  Mr.  Cobleigh  is  headjof  the  com- 
mercial department  in  the  Burlington  High 
School  and  found  it  too  much  to  manage  the 
school  in  connection  with  his  high  school 
work.  He  is  planning  to  attend  the  summer 
school  of  the  University  of  Vermont  during 
his  vacation. 

C.  B.  Boland,  of  Calhoun  City.  Mississippi, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  of  pen- 
manship, in  the  Mississippi  Normal  College 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  beginning  June  1st. 

A.N.  Hirons,  of  theGary,  Ind.,  Bus.  College 
now  heads  the  Calumet  Bus.  College  Ass'n 
which  has  absorbed  the  Gary  School  and  which 
will  open  other  schools  at  Hammond  and  other 
points  in  the  Calumet  region.  The  Company  is 
capitalized  for  SIO.OOO.  We  wish  the  new  in- 
corporation success. 

The  New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  City,  announces  day  work  in 
addition  to  the  evening  work  heretofore  given. 
Therefore,  those  who  wish  to  give  all  of  their 
time  to  the  school  work  may  now  do  so  as  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  the  morning  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon, as  well  as  in  the  evening.  Those  in- 
terested in  qualifying  in  the  higher  commercial 
subjects  either  for  teaching  or  business  will  do 
well  to  get  in  touch  with  this  Institution. 

A  recent  booklet  from  Rider-Moore  &  Stew- 
art Schnnl.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  announces  a  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Training  Course.  At  first  we 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  for  the  summer 
only,  but  upon  further  reading  and  investiga- 
tion the  prospectus  states  that  the  school  is  in 
session  the  entire  year  but  that  special  instruc- 
tion during  the  summer  months  will  be  ar- 
ranged particularly  for  high,  normal  and  public 
school  teachers,  college  graduates,  etc.,  who  de- 
sire to  specialize  in  commercial  and  secretarial 
subjects.  We  wish  the  school  the  same  success 
in  this  endeavor  that  has  characterized  it  in  its 
regular  business  training  work. 


Business  College  Men  Hold    Con- 
vention 

The  Williams  Business  College  Manager's 
Association  which  was  organized  in  Milwaukee 
last  December,  held  its  second  convention  at 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  April  3-4. 

Those  present  were  Messrs.  T.  J.  Williams, 
President,  of  Milwaukee;  F.  H.  Metzler,  of 
Waukeshau.  Vice  Pres.;  Jay  W.  Miller.  Beaver. 
Dam.  Secretary-Treas.;  W.  E.  Davis.  Beaver 
Dam.  Assistant  Manager;  W.  E.  Twyford,  of 
Green  Bay  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Runk,  Marshfield. 

The  organization  has  for  its  object  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  business  education  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  and  to  give  to  its  patrons  a 
broader  and  more  efticient  training.  The  meet- 
ing was  enthusiastic,  highly  beneficial  and  en- 
joyable to  all  present.  The  next  convention 
will  be  held  at  Green  Bay,  July  3,  3.  4,  of  this 
year.  T.  J.  Williams. 
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THE  OPEN   DOOR  OF  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


The  open  door  of  summertime  awings  wifle 
in  radiant  June.  With  rose  and  violet  odors 
and  tlie  soft  sweet  air  attune  witli  the  mad  notes 
of  the  l)oholinkand  sweet  song  of  tlic  thrush 
and  the  pipe  of  wren  and  robin  as  tliev  build  in 
tree  and  bush.  Green  spreads  the  velvet  mead- 
ow, dandelions  star  with  eold  the  bosom  of  the 
youthful  year  released  from  winter's  cold.  And 
all  the  earlh  seems  pulsing  with  new  awakened 
life  as  you.  dear  friends  and  readers,  go  forth  to 
enter  strife. 

Yes,  indeed,  dear  friends  and  readers,  for  I 
know  some  of  you.  at  least,  do  read  the  hasty 
sketches  I  have  sent  you  from  time  to  time  ilur- 
ing  the  year  since  you  entered  your  course  in 
Business  College  or  Commercial  High  School, 
and  thousands  of  you  now,  in  this  radiant 
month  June  are  going  out  into  the  world  of 
business  to  become  independent  workers,  to 
seek  fame  and  fortune  or,  at  any  rate,  to  earntlie 
necessary  income  that  means  the  dilf  erence  be- 
tween poverty  and  comfort.  You  will  hnd  the 
business  world  in  which  you  are  to  be  a  worker 
a  place  of  strife,  for  the  tremendous  competi- 
tion that  has  made  business  so  strenuous  the 
wide  woild  over  will  catch  you  in  its  grasp  and 
you  will  find  yourself  fighters  with  the  firm 
which  has  employed  you.  Perhaps  you  feel  your- 
self r:fther  poorly  eiiuipped  for  the  strenuous 
game  in  which  you  are  to  take  part  even  though 
you  have  studied  hard  and  ranked  well  in  your 
classes,  for  you  feel  your  lack  of  experience. 
True  enough,  yet  you  have  one  wonderful 
thing,  one  thing  for  which  almost  every  busi- 
ness man.  almost  every  captain  of  in- 
dustry, almost  every  multi-millionaire  who 
may  employ  you  would  cheerfully  give  up 
half  his  accumulations. 

TWO    IMAGINARY  INTER\'IBWS 

The  other  day  I  went,  (in  my  mind)  to  call  on 
John  D.  Rockfeller,  the  richest  man  in  the 
world,  so  they  say.  I  was  admitted  cheerfully 
into  his  presence.  No  red  tape,  not  a  bit,  after 
I  got  through  the  regiment  of  private  detective 
gunmen  who  surroundetl  the  Pocantico  Hills. 
The  dear  old  man  was  sitting  in  his  easy  chair 
absent-mindedly  pinching  with  one  hand  a 
rosebud  here  and  there  off  a  rosebush  in  a  pot 
in  which  he  was  bringing  one  splendid  rose  to 
perfection  by  killing  the  other  buds  as  he  has 
brought  Standard  Oil  to  perfection  by  killing 
all  competitors. 

You  know,  the  kind  old  man  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  business  for  many  years  and  spends 
his  time  cultivating  roses  and  playing  golf.  If 
you  don't  believe  it  read  that  charming  little 
book  he  wrote  telling  all  about  it.  I  almost  cried 
when  I  read  that  book,  it  seemed  so  true.  I'm 
very  tender  hearted  anyway  and  never  hit  my 
pupils  with  anything  harder  than  an  axe. 

"Hello  Cragin,"  said  he,  "have  a  cigar."  And 
he  passed  me  a  box  of  Pittsburg  Stogies,  three 
for  a  nickel.  "Thanks,"  said  I,  "I  never  smoke." 
It  was  a  lie, but  I  never  smoke  Pittsburg  Stogies, 
except  as  a  last  resort.  "Mr.  Rockefeller,  '  said 
I,  "do  you  wish  to  go  to  heaven?  It's  a  better 
place  than  this  earth  of  ours  where  cranks,  like 
Upton  Sinclair  and  his  wife  tramp  past  your  of- 
fice with  black  crape  on  their  arms,  just  because 
a  few  miners  and  their  wives  are  Ijeing  shot 
to  death  out  in  your  mines  in  Colorado." 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "1  know  that,  only  they  are  not 
my  mines.  They  belong  to  young  J.  D.  and 
while  heaven  is  a  nice  place  and  I  want  to  go 
there,  still  I  am  not  in  any  hurry  about  it.  What 
have  you  got  to  offer?"    "Well,"   I  said,  "I  can 


sell  you  youth  with  all  it  opportunities,  with 
its  open  door  to  the  future.  What  will  you  give 
for  it?"  Of  course  I  lied  again  as  I  had  lieil 
about  never  smoking,  but  after  you  begin  lying 
one  more  don't  matter  much  and  I  wanted  to 
see  what  this  good  old  man  so  near  Heaven 
would  say  about  youth.  Said  he,  "Mr.  Cragin, 
you  can  have  all  the  stock  in  Standard  Oil  I 
own.  all  the  stock  in  the  United  States  Cigar 
Co..  and  the  Drug  Trust  and  the  Railroads  and 
every  other  thing  I  can  think  of,  you  can  have 
it  all  if  vou  will  give  me  youth  with  its  open 
door  and  Its  opportunities."  I  said,  "There  are 
a  lot  of  young  people  of  my  acquaintance  who 
have  that  thing,  youth  and  opportunity,  and 
surely  they  will  be  willing  to  give  it  up  for  your 
wealth."  "All  right."  said  John  D..  "bring  it 
around  and  deliver  the  goods  and  you  get  the 
money."  and  then  he  gave  me  a  nice  clean  cop- 
per cent  and  said,  "take  care  of  thelpennies  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.  God 
bless  you.  (jood  by"  and. I  went  out  (in  my 
mind)  into  the  darkness  and  taking  a  trolley 
from  Pocantico  Hills,  where  John  D's  rich  do- 
main spreads  out  over  thousands  of  acres, 
I  knocked  at  the  front  door  of  the  great  Fifth 
Ave.  mansion  of  Andrew  Carnegie  (in  my 
mind)  and  a  Scotch  Highlander,  in  breeks  and 
kilts,  swung  wide  the  door  and  to  the  skirling 
notes  of  the  bagpipe,  admitted  me  to  the  "Laird 
of  Skibo",  who  was  just  packing  up  a  library  to 
be  given  to  some  city  which  he  had  coaxed  to 
take  it.  On  each  corner  of  the  building  was  the 
name  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  I  said.  "Mr. 
Carnegie  I  know  you're  a  busy  man,  but  I  have 
s'o  me  thing  that  I  would  like  to  sell  to 
you."  He  said,  "I  have  no  time  to  talk  to 
agents.  Any  man  should  be  ashamed  to  die 
rich  and  I  am  trying  hard  to  give  away  half  of 
my  income.  What  have  you  got?  Is  it  a  bar- 
gain?" I  said, "Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  are  going  out  from  the  Busi- 
ness Schools  of  this  country  with  Youth  and 
Opportunity.  What  will  you  give  for  it?" 
The  "Laird  of  Skibo"  pressed  a  button  and  the 
skirling  notes  of  the  bagpipe  ceased  and  still- 
ness fell  upon  the  room  and  he  said,  "Hoot 
Mon!  Can  ye  deliver  it?  If  ye  can,  I  will  give 
all  the  United  States  Steel  bonds  I  have  got, 
all  the  thirty  thousand  acres  in  old  Scotland 
and  1  will  throw  in  the  libraries  and  the  univer- 
sities and  all  the  rest  of  it,  if  you  can  deliver  the 
goods  I  will  take  it."  And  then  I  came  back  to 
earth  again  for  this  was  all  (in  my  mind).  But 
there  isn'tj  one  of  the  multi-millionaires  of  all 
the  world  that  wouldn't  give  everything  they 
have,  even  down  to  their  boots,  to  have  what 
you  have  got  this  June  day  of  1014.  when  you 
go  out  from  school:  Youth  and  Opportunity. 
You  will  say  that  is  all  very  nice,  a  little  fan- 
tastic, but  no  doubt  they  would  like  to  be 
young  again,  but  there  is  no  such  chance  now. 
as  there  was  when  Rockefeller  started  Stand- 
ard Od  and  Carnegie  got  control  of  Steel,  when 
the  one  made  himself  Oil  King  and  the  other 
the  Steel  King.    There   is  no  such  opportunity. 

THANK   GOD.NOl 

No. thank  God. there  isn't.  There  never  will  be 
a  time  again  when  one  man  can  absorb  the  whole 
of  a  gigantic  business  and  ruthlessly  trample 
everybody  else  under  foot,  and  goon  until  he 
is  able  to  control  a  State,  almost  a  nation.  Un- 
til he  is  able  to  giveaway  colossal  sums  to  en- 
ilow  with  charity.what  labor  should  have  earned. 
No.  there  will  be  no  more  Carnegies,  there  will 
be  no  more  Rockefelleis  in  this  broad  Western 
world  of  ours,  but  there  is  grand  opportunity 
and  you,  everyone  of  you,  who  is  ready  to  step 
out  today  have  what  these  men  would  pay 
countless  sums  to  possess,  Youth  and  Qppor~ 
tunity. 

A    GIVER  OF  ADVICE 

Now,  I  have  been  for  a  good  many  years  in 
the  business  world.  I  began  as  many  of  you 
begin,  with  no  influence,  onlylmy  own  ability, 
tohelpn.e.  I  had  no  experienced  adviser  and 
while  advice  is  an  easy  thing  to  give  it  is  not  so 
easy  a  thing  to  follow  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  briefly  what  I  think  the  business  world 
wants  and  I  hope  it  may  help  you  to  put  your- 
self in  the  line  of  promotion,  which  may  give 
you  success.  If  I  am  not  a  rich  man  today,  as  I 
am  not,  it  is  entirely  my  own  fault,  because  I 
did  not  look  after  things  which  I  might  have 
done  to  insure  success. 


TO  THE   YOUNG   MEN 

First,  a  few  words  to  young  men  who  are  go- 
ing out.  The  time  has  gone  by,  when  a  young 
man.  without  money,  without  friends,  without 
character  can  make  a  success  of  business,  but 
the  time  will  never  come  when  a  young  man 
with  ability  and  character  neetl  fail  to  achieve 
something  like  success.  He  may  not  become  a 
multi-millionaire.  It  is  better  he  should  not, 
for  before  you  can  become  that  you  will  probab- 
ly have  to  tread  upon  many  who  are  Ibeneath 
you  in  the  ranks  of  workers. 

THK  MAN  WANTED 

What  the  business  world  wants  today  among 
young  men  is  the  youth,  who  does  not  consid- 
er his  education  completed  when  he  quits  his 
business  school  and  goes  out  to  earn  a  living. 
The  education  of  the  business  school  graduate 
is  limited,  but  the  opportunity  to  increase  his 
capacity  is  unlimited.  There  is  no  end  to  it  and 
with  our  free  libraries,  our  evening  schools,  our 
chances  for  advancement  everywhere  along  the 
line,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  he  may  attain. 
One  of  the  worst  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success 
that  I  can  call  to  mind  is  the  haste  to  get  rich 
which  ruins  so  many.  Nobody  when  he  goes 
into  the  conflict  will  find  high  wages  awaiting 
him.  He  must  earn  his  spurs  before  he  wears 
th'^m  and  there  are  countless  methods  of  get- 
ting rich  quick  that  are  deadly  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  real  success.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little 
story  and  a  true  one  of  a  young  man  who  got 
rich  quick. 

THE  STORY  OF  LESLIE  HULBERT 

Just  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  excite- 
ment about  a  war  with  Mexico,  our  tragic  sister 
of  the  south,  who  is  causing  lots  of  trouble  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Mexican  murder- 
er and  traitor,  no  matter  what  high  titles  may 
surround  him.  that's  what  he  is,  Huerta,  has 
taken  possession  of  our  neighboring  republic 
and  is  its  dictator.  An  insult  to  the  American 
Flag  caused  the  occupation  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Vera  Cruz,  a  city  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  and  out  in  the  harbor  in 
the  form  of  an  island  they  erected  a  fortress 
known  as  the  fortress  of  .San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  A 
great  Fleet  of  United  States  ships  captured  this 
city  a  few  days  ago  and  when  Admiral  Fletcher 
went  ashore  and  inspected  the  city,  he  went 
through  this  old-time  fortress.  'The  under- 
ground tier  of  cells  in  this  fortress  was  below 
the  water  level  when  the  tide  ran  in,  and  out  of 
one  of  these  hideous  underground  cells  they 
dragged  what  had  once  been  a  man.  It  was  a 
skeleton,  with  long  white  hair,  a  matted,  filthy 
tangled  beard,  bleared,  half  blinded  eyes,  salt 
encrusted  from  the  tide  water,  tattered  garments 
infested  with  vermin,  long  nails,  and  a  mind 
hopelessly  wrecked.  And  when  they  came  to 
look  up  this  man  they  found  his  name  was 
Leslie  Hulbert. 

SOMETHING  OK  A   CONTRAST 

When  I  went  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  Leslie  Hulbert  was  the  reigning 
sensation  of  that  city.  He  had  a  splendid  span 
of  blooded  horses  and  a  beautiful  wife,  a  few 
years  his  junior,  both  wore  diamonds  and  it  was 
their  delight  upon  an  afternoon  to  speed  down 
the  highway  from  the  four  corners  to  Lake  On- 
tario along  State  Street.  Leslie  Hulbert  was  a 
lawyer,  a  graduate  I  think  of  one  of  the  business 
schools  of  Rochester.  At  any  rate,  he  knew 
something  about  business.  He  had  studied 
Law,  been  admitted  to  the  ISar  and  had  an  oflice 
in  the  Powers  Building,  where  he  advertised 
"Divorces  Secured  Without  Publicity."  The 
State  of  New  York  gives  divorce  for  only  one 
cause,  and;parties  are  not  anxious  to  have  the 
particulars  published  for  general  reading,  and 
so  Leslie  Hulbert's  advertisement  "Without 
Publicity"  drew  plenty  of  clients.  He  told  his 
clients:  "lean  secure  a  divorce  for  you.  You 
need  not  even  appear  in  the  matter,  but  it  will 
cost  you  a  good  sum  of  money,  for  I  have  to 
pay  to  insure  silence."  And  they  were  ready  to 
pay.  If  they  were  rich  a  thousand  dollars,  less 
rich  five  hundred  dollars,  even  down  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  in  due  course  of  time  each 
party  received  the  lapers  which  freed  them 
from  the  galling  chains  of  matrimony  and  left 
them  free  to  marry  again.  They  were  never 
called  upon  to  appear  before  the   Judge  and 
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llulbert  (lid  a  lain!  ofHce  business.  Ry  and  by 
somebmiy  who  helil  one  of  these  divorce  pa- 
pers went  to  the  County  Clerk  to  get  a  copy  and 
lie  found  that  no  snch  papers  were  registered. 
What  this  younpr  lawyer  had  done  was.  just 
make  out  the  papers  in  his  own  ollice.  forge  the 
names  of  the  Judge  and  the  other  legal  otlicials 
and  hand  out  the  papers  to  his  clients.  There 
was  a  great  sensation,  Hun<lreds  of  these  di- 
vorce papers  had  been  issued,  many  of  the  par- 
ties had  married  again  and  of  course  there  was  a 
glorious  and  lovely  mixup,  fc>r  it  was  a  case  of 
bigamy  in  every  case  of  re-marriage  and  Mr. 
llulbert  got  out  of  town  between  the  night  and 
the  day.  taking  his  wife,  a  bright  young  stenog- 
rapher whom  he  had  married,  with  him,  also 
her  brother,  who  was  rather  a  dissipated  and 
worthless  young  man.  The  United  States  was 
not  large  enough  to  hold  Mr.  Hulbert  and  he 
went  over  the  border-line  into  Mexico.  In  the 
old  city  of  Chihuahua,  the  home  of  the  bandit 
\'illa,  "The  Chihuahua  Tiger,"  he  found  a  Dr. 
Harle,  acting  as  Meilical  Examiner  for  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  and  Dr.  Harle  be- 
came ac(|uainted.  for  he  had  plenty  of  money 
which  he  had  brought  away  from  the  L'nited 
States.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  man  died  in 
that  city,  with  an  insurance  policy  of  hfteen 
thousand  dollars  in  favor  Mrs.  C.  T.  Richardson, 
the  wife  of  Leslie  Hulbert,  who  was  now  travel- 
ing untler  that  name.  The  insurance  was 
promptly  paid  over,  for  the  medical  examiner 
said  it  was  all  right.  In  a  little  while  another 
man  died  with  a  ten  thousand  dollar  policy  in 
favor  of  Edward  Mitchell,  the  brother  of  Hul- 
bert's  wife  and  that  was  paid,  and  several  more 
similar  policies  went  through,  all  written  by 
Richardson,  who  had  once  been  Hulbert  and 
passed  by  Harle  and  payable  to  those  connect- 
ed with  the  insurance  ring.  Then  the  insurance 
Co.  sent  a  detective  down  there  and  the  detec- 
tive found  out  things.  He  found  that  these 
men  who  had  died  were  all  men  who  were  near 
death  when  they  were  insured.  They  were  con- 
sumptives or  they  were  drunkards,  and  in  either 
case  they  had  been  furnished  with  abundant 
supplies  of  liquor  to  hurry  death.  Then  the 
young  man  Mitchell,  the  brother  of  Hulbert's 
wife,  began  to  talk  and  they  insured  him  and 
he  died  within  three  months  and  the  insurance 
detective,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Hul- 
bert, planned  to  insure  a  dying  drunkard  for 
fifty  thousand  dollars  and  Harle  passed  the  pa- 
pers. The  detective  heard  Harle  and  Hulbert 
in  secret  consultation  say  that  they  would  do 
away  with  him  as  soon  as  they  got  the  Hlty 
thousand  dollars  and  then  he  struck  and  secured 
the  arrest  of  both.  They  were  tried  for  murder 
for  when  they  exhumed  the  corpse  of  Mitchell 
they  found  that  his  death  had  been  hurrieil  by 
powerful  doses  of  arsenic  and  they  found  the 
same  thing  true  with  the  bodies  of  two  or  three 
others.  The  two  men  were  sentenced  to  be 
shot,  the  Mexican  method  of  executing  crimi- 
nals, but  Mrs.  Harle,  the  doctor's  mother,  had 
plenty  of  money,  and  Hulbert's  wife  had  in- 
tlueiice  too,  and  they  secured  a  commutation  of 
the  sentence  and  so  it  came  that  Admiral 
Fletcher  the  other  day  dragged  out  from  that 
hideous  uuder-watercell,  the  remains  of  Leslie 
Hulbert.  They  say  they  aregoing  to  bring  him 
back  to  America.  What  for?  We  don't  want 
him.  Hissentence  was  just.  It  is  a  great  pity 
he  hadn't  been  shot  down,  but  it  illustrates  the 
point  that  I  want  to  bring  home.  You  may  be- 
lieve the  bible  or  you  needn't,  just  as  you 
please,  but  there  is  an  old  saying  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, "The  wages  of  sin  is  death"  and  it  is 
pretty  true.  Not  always  physical  death,  some- 
times much  worse  than  that,  soiritual  death. 
There  is  another  old  saying  equally  true.  I 
don't  know  who  wrote  it,  Carl  Marshall,  probab- 


ly, "The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they 
grind  exceedingly  small."  Some  irreverent 
fellow  brought  it  up  to  date  this  way:  "The 
mills  of  (jod  grind  slowly,  but  they  get  there 
with  both  feet, "and  its  true,  too.  You  cannot  get 
rich,  except  in  the  legitimate  manner. 

To  every  young  man  going  out  into  the  world 
I  would  say  above  all  things  shun  anything 
that  is  not  legitimate  in  the  line  of  wealth  mak- 
ing. There  are  ways  enough,  plenty,  to  get 
rich  without  staining  your  fingers,  without  sear- 
ing your  soul.  You  may  have  hard  work  at 
first,  it  may  be  slow  for  a  long  time.  Don't 
leave  the  first  place  you  get  if  it  is  a  good  one, 
because  somebody  else  ofTers  you  a  little  more 
pay.  Stay  and  await  developments.  If  the  real 
stuff  is  in  >ou.  you  will  get  there,  but  never  do 
business  that  will  cause  you  to  feel  that  you  are 
aciiminal  and  that  the  dogs  of  justice  are  on 
your  heels.  I  have  seen  too  many  young  men 
of  promise  go  down  to  the  gutter  and  to  disas- 
ter from  neglecting  this  little  point  of  business 
ethics.  There  are  few  little  things  that  a  boy 
ought  to  remember  when  he  goes  nut  to  take 
his  first  position.  You  don't  know  it  all.  You 
have  been  taught  in  your  school  and  probably 
well  taught,  so  far  as  the  school  goes,  but  no 
school  can  give  you  any  very  wide  view  into 
real  business.  You  havethe  ^/leorj- of^it.  The 
actual  facts  of  it  must  come  from  experience. 
Don't  he  afraid  to  get  your  fingers  dirty. 
Don't  be  afraid  you  will  do  too  much  for  your 
money.  Don't  watch  the  clock.  Don't  try  to 
be  a  $15.00  a  week  man  on  a  $10.00  a  week  sal- 
ary. That  has  caused  the  downfall  of  more 
young  men  than  anything  else.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  never  fgreater.  The  great  business 
trusts  which  have  proved  a  doubtful  blessing  are 
being  broken  apart.  There  is  more  than  ever.a  de- 
mand for  young  men  for  indepeiulent  business, 
for  things  which  call  foribrains  and  faithfulness 
and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Don't 
let  your  education  stop  with  your  school  gradu- 
ation. There  is  abundant  opportunity  before 
you.  Keep  on.  Know  a  little  more  each  day 
when  the  sun  goes  down  than  when  it  arose 
above  the  Eastern  horizon  and  as  sure  as  the 
night  follows  the  day,  as  spring  time  follows  the 
winter,  you  will  win  your  reward.  It  has  never 
failed.    It  never  will  fail,  this  rule  of  action. 

A  WORD  TO  THK  GIRLS. 

I  like  my  boys,  but  to  my  girls  there  isamore 
affectionate  feeling.  I  think  I  understand  the 
attitude  with  which  most  of  them  come  to  me 
for  instruction.  They  are  good  hearted,  intelli- 
gent, fairly  educated  girls  and  they  wish  to 
make  themselves  independent  That  is.  they 
wish  to  feel  that  they  are  not  dependent  on  fa- 
ther or  mother  for  their  board  and  their  clothes. 
Most  of  them  expectito  marry,  and  that  is  what 
they  ought  to  expect.  That's  their  business  for 
the  girls  love  their  dolls  even  if  they  are  only 
rag  babies,  with  a  passionate  devotion  which 
presages  the  mother  who  sticks  by  her  son  or 
daughter  later  on  with  a  love  like  the  love  of 
(jod.  (iirlsdonot  need  to  prepare  with  the 
same  thoroughness  to  earn  their  living  in  the 
future,  for  it  is  probably  for  a  few  years  only, 
but  there  is  a  joy  in  knowing  a  thing  just  right. 
There  is  no  satisfaction  in  catching  on  to  a  little 
job  and  saying  I  want  to  hold  this  just  long 
enough  to  keep  me  clothed  until  some  fellow, 
who  wears  trousers,  comes  around  and  claims 
me.  That's  not  the  right  way  to  look  at  it. 
There  are  a  thousand  events  which  may  happen 
in  the  life  of  a  woman  which  make  it  necessary 
for  her  to  be  self-supporting.  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  girls  who  married  what  was  appar- 
ently a  gilt. edged  proposition  and  yet  in  five 
years  found  themselves  with  a  child  or  two  and 


the  husband  missing.  There  is  an  endless  call 
for  good  stenographers  and  good  bookkeepers 
and  good  cashiers,  and  the  call  is  for  girls.  The 
office  man  says:  "I  would  rather  have  a  girl 
around  my  ot^ce  than  a  man."  I  would  myself, 
if  she  were  the  right  kind  of  girl.  It  gives  a 
home-like  touch  to  the  oHice  that  a  man  don't 
give,  but  it's  necessary  to  have  capability  on  the 
part  of  the  girl  as  much  as  it  is  upon  the  part  of 
a  man  and  too  many  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  anything  more  than  get  a  cheap  position 
to  resign  as  soon  as  the  right  man  offers.  There 
is  a  pleasure  in  knowing  a  thing  right.  There 
is  a  ceaseless  demand  for  young  women  and 
many  of  them  fail  from  causes  that  are  entirely 
unnecessary.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a  call  for  a 
young  woman  and  I  sent  two  or  three  to  answer 
the  position.  Perhaps  the  best  one  of  the  lot 
came  back  disappointed  and  the  man  told  me 
over  the  phone  :  The  reason  we  didn't  take  Ihat 
girl  was  that  she  was  so  perfumed  that  it  seemed 
like  a  barber's  shop.  There  are  lots  of  people 
who  draw  the  line  at  pertumery.  They  say  it 
shows  a  shyness  about  plain  soap  and  water  and 
perhaps  that  is  true.  At  any  rate  it  lost  my 
girl  her  job.  There  is  another  thing,  the  tele- 
phone. It  is  a  great  invention.  I  remember 
when  it  first  came  into  use.  Every  time  we  had 
a  thunder  shower  the  lightening  used  to  jump 
out  about  a  foot  and  scare  us  half  to  death. 
There  are  a  good  many  girls  who  grab  the  tele- 
phone the  instant  the  boss  is  out  of  the  oftice 
and  exchange  gossip  with  every  friend  within 
ten  miles.  Let  the  telephone  alone  unless  you 
need  it  for  something  ()Ut  of  the  common.  It  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  business  instrument, not 
social  affair.  There  is  the  girl  who  rises  late, 
she  goes  to  the  dance  the  night  before.  If 
there  isn't  a  tlance  it's  the  theatre,  if  it  isn't  the 
theatre  it's  the  moving  pictures.  It'ssomething 
so  that  she  is  well  fagged  out  when  she  finally 
gets  to  bed  at  midnight.  She  rushes  out  of  bed 
in  the  morning,  bolts  an  egg  anil  a  cup  of  coffee 
gets  down  to  the  ofiice  ten  minutes  late,  watches 
the  clock  ami  is  out  on  the  first  stroke  of  noon. 
At  five  o'clock  when  the  ofiice  closes  she  is  the 
first  one  in  the  elevator.  Somebody  comes  in 
to  the  Main  Dfiice  ami  wants  a  girl  to  take  a  be- 
lated letter.  She  never  gets  it.  Some  other 
girl  gets  it  and  some  other  girl  gets  the  promo 
tion.  There's  the  girl  who  reads  all  the  tiuu- 
when  she  is  not  at  work.  Robert  Chamber.s 
is  her  idol.  Bob  Chambers  gives  me  "that 
tired  feeling,"  he  used  to  write  good  stuff,  but 
of  late  it's  the  servant  girl  style  that  denotes 
incipient  paresis.  Reading  is  right  but  there  is 
such  a  lot  of  good  stuff  beginning  with  the 
Bible  and  old  Bill  Shakespeare  that  one  with 
little  mind  to  begin  with  should  not  weaken  it 
with  literary  slops  or  worse. 

And  oh  girls,  be  careful  about  that  partner  for 
life.  Men  that  are  good  for  anything  are  not  so 
ready  as  they  once  were  about  tying  up  for 
time  and  eternity.  In  this  age  of  turkey  trot- 
ting, tangoing,  bridge  playing,  cocktail  drink- 
ing, cigarette  smoking  feminimity,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  iiuiet,  sober,  ht>me-loving  young 
man  hesitates  liefore  he  gives  up  his  masculine 
loneliness  and  liberty.  I  think  not.  And  when 
he  does  give  it  up  for  that  love  of  feminine 
companionship,  that  home  life,  that  unity  of 
two  souls  which  makes  life  complete,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  with  the  faithful  ofiice  helper  who 
has  shown  him  sympathy  and  an  understanding 
in  the  hours  when  business  cares  surged  thick 
around  him  than  it  is  with  some  butterfiy  of 
fashion.  How  often  I've  seen  happy  marriages 
arise  frtim  ofiice  acquaintance. 

The  year  of  school  is  at  its  close,  the  doors  of 
summertime  and  the  field  of  opportunity  are 
open  befroe  you.  God  bless  j'tiu  one  and  all 
and  may  the  harvest  be  ripe  and  abundant. 


Gov.  WOODBRIDGE    N      FERRIS      formerly  pre.sident  of  Ferris  Institute,  Bi,? 
fho^    1-       r-  n,    ^'-'Y/^*^^*^    -l-^«    -i-  i^A^-l^^lk^,    Rapids.   Mich.,    says.    "The    reputation  of 

ti^^    1^       ^  -Vwl"  Business  University  is  of  high  order.    I  have  always  felt  justified  in  classing  this  Institu- 
•^'9,?,  ^'2"^  ^^'^h  the  best  commercial  schools  in  the  United  States." 

1  he  bumnier  School  for  commercial  teachers  will  open  July  first.     Get  the  booklet.    Bowling  Green  Business 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
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Grammar  Grades 


( Jiioil  form  and  good  movement  in  the  fourth 
and  fiftti  erades  must  be  considered  in  a  relative 
sense,  (iond  form  and  good  movement  talten 
together  constitute  good  writing.  If  we  have 
both  of  these  qualities  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  nothing  remains  but  to  keep  them.  For- 
mal lessons  couUi  then  be  discontinued.  As 
yet.  however,  we  have  not  found  such  a  condi- 
tion general.  When  we  speak  of  good  move- 
ment in  this  grade  we  mean  that  the  movement 
is  of  ttie  right  kiuti  and  that  the  quality  is  good 
for  pupils  of  that  age.  Likewise  good  form 
means  that  the  letters  formed  with  this  move- 
ment are  good  for  that  particular  stage  of  the 
pupils'  development. 

When  the  grammar  grades  are  reached  we  be- 
gin to  use  these  terms  in  a  literal  sense.  By  the 
term  good  movement,  we  now  mean  not  only 
that  the  movement  is  of  the  right  kind,  but  also 
that  it  is  of  a  quality  fine  enough  to  produce 
good  letter  forms.  And,  good  form  in  turn,  now 
means  letters  which  harmonize  and  which  stand 
out  individually  antl  unquestionably. 

Somewhere  along  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grades, 
pupils  will  usually  begin  to  acquire  tbe  quality 
antl  control  of  movement  which  enables  them 
to  make  good  letter  forms.  We  speak  of  this  as 
skill.  A  few  will  acquire  this  skill  lower  in  the 
grades,  a  few  others  will  develop  it  later,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  pupils  in  most  classes  will  begin  to 
show  it  in  the  sixth  grade.  This,  of  course,  is 
provided  the  instruction  in  the  first  five  grades 
has  been  proper  and  consistent. 

The  manifestation  of  this  skill  may  be  very 
gradual  or  it  may  come  to  the  pupil  like  a  Hash 
as  the  culmination  of  the  practice  he  has  pre- 
viously done.  The  pupil  now  has  a  new  inter- 
est in  his  writing.  He  finds  it  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing some  of  his  powers  as  well  as  some 
of  his  thoughts. 

The  teacher  should  have  had  sufficient  train- 
ing to  enable  her  to  recognize  this  stage.  This 
interest  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
teacher.  It  should  be  developed  and  sustained 
or  it  may  wane  and  be  very  difficult  to  revive. 
The  course  of  study  should  be  planned  with  a 
view  to  making  the  most  of  this  condition. 
The  text  should  be  progressive  and  should  see 
that  the  pupil  is  given  material  to  practice  which 
is  wortliy  of  his  skill.  Nothing  can  be  more 
blighting  to  progress  now  than  to  practice  over 
and  over  things  which  are  familiar  to  the  pupil 
and  which  he  and  his  teacher  knows  he  has 
mastereil.  Ciood  movement  being  fairly  estab- 
lished as  a  habit,  the  pupil  has  now  but  to  work 
for  good  letter  forms  and  their  various  and  com- 
plex applications.  The  teacher  who  does  not 
use  good  letter  forms  will  not  now  be  able  to 
offer  her  pupils  much  help.  Her  work  becomes 
technical  now  as  well  as  inspirational.  Not  in- 
frequently it  happens  that  a  teacher  is  satisfied 
if  her  class  is  able  to  write  with  movement  even 
though  the  forms  be  erratic.  It  is  here  that  the 
t-h/j  of  getting  good  results  is  too  frequently 
missed.    It  is  therefore  most  important  of  all 


that  the  grammar  grade  teacher  be  able  to  exe- 
cute good  writing  in  order  that  she  be  able  to 
show  the  pupil  wherein  liiB  form  is  lacking. 

We  find  the  mechanics  of  teaching  writing  in 
our  texts.  To  some  extent  the  text  may  help  to 
inspire,  but  the  real  inspiration  must  come  from 
the  teacher,  the  supervisor,  the  home,  the  school 
siiiritand  the  individual  ambition.  The  techni- 
cal constructive  criticism  applied  to  the  pupils' 
individual  problems  must  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  teacher.  No  supervisor  gets  the  full 
limit  of  obtainable  results  until  he  finds  some 
means  of  enabling  the  teachers  to  give  this  indi- 
vidual criticism. 

It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  teach  good  writ- 
ing and  quite  another  to  have  it  used  under  the 
stress  of  intensive  thinking  when  other  lessons 
are  being  prepared.  No  pupil  will  do  this  until 
his  work  reaches  the  stage  where  it  is  easier  for 
him  to  do  it  the  right  way  than  the  wrong.  This 
applies  to  pupils  who  have  not  been  properly 
taught  from  the  first  grade  up.  Every  super- 
visor finds  such  pupils.  They  come  in  from 
outside  schools  or  there  has  been  a  weak  spot  in 
the  preceding  grade.  Such  pupils  have  to  pass 
through  a  stage  where  they  are  watcheil  or  are 
placed  upon  their  honor  to  watch  themselves, 
until  the  right  method  becomes  an  easy  habit- 
Of  course  the  better  the  instruction  in  the  writ- 
ing period, the  easier  it  is  to   establish  the  habit. 

Another  difficulty  sometimes  met  is  in  the  de- 
partmental work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Much  of  the  written  work  is  here  done 
under  the  direction  of  teachers  other  than  the 
penmanship  teacher  proper.  It  is  here  that  the 
first  practical  test  of  the  pupils  writing  ability 
occurs.  If  the  work  in  the  preceding  grades  has 
been  proper  and  consistent  good  writing  habits 
should  be  so  firmly  fixed  by  this  time  that  they 
withstand  this  strain.  Boys  and  girls  are  hu- 
man, however,  and  to  prevent  carelessness  some 
form  of  co-operation  should  exist  between  the 
departments.  A  plan  which  works  well  is  for 
the  penmanship  teacher  to  brorrow  a  set  of  pa- 
pers from  the  language  teacher  and  make  up 
the  grades  from  these  papers. 

.\side  from  the  technical  details  of  class-room 
instruction  the  real  key-note  of  success  lies  in 
the  ability  to  find  and  supply  the  individuals  in 
the  class  each  a  good  and  sufficient  motive. 
Humanjnature  is  so  constituted  that  our  best 
efforts  are  put  forth  in  striving  to  attain  an  ulti- 
mate goal.  A  boy  may  wish  to  do  the  same 
thing  as]  his  classmate,  but  his  reason  for  so  do- 
ing may  be  altogether  different.  Sammy  may 
desire  to  make  a  grade  of  95.  Fred's  father  has 
offered  him  a  dollar  if  he  learns  to  write  well. 
•  jeorge  wants  to  beat  Billie,  and  Ted's  father 
commends  him  and  lets  him  work  in  his  office. 
Kach  of  these  boys  had  a  reason  good  and  suffi- 
cient to.himself.  But  how  about  Alphonse  whose 
mama  considers  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  write 
legibly?  What  about  Joe  who  collects  during 
spare  hours  and  writes  in  a  small  note  book 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand  ? 

Once  let  a  boy  understand  that  he  raises  his 
dignity  as  an  eighth  grader  by  writing  well  and 
he  begins  to  look  after  bis  standards.  Once 
find  something  that  he  wants  and  show  him 
how  he  can  get  it  through  his  own  efforts  and 
he  begins  to  come  to  you  for  information. 


Finally,  the  test  of  our  ability  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  good  writers  we  develop.  Almost  any 
system  in  any  class  room  will  ilevelop  one  or 
two  good  penmen.  Remember  these  may  be 
due  to  outside  influence  rather  than  to  the  class 
work.  One  or  two  good  writers,  a  half  a  dozen 
fair  ones  and  the  rest  indifferent  is  an  indica- 
tion of  poor  work  somewhere  along  the  line. 

Set  your  standard  as  high  as  that  required  by 
the  average  business  man.  Bring  past  this 
standard  as  large  a  proportion  as  pass  your 
language  tests,  make  the  number  of  "fairs"  as 
small  as  possible,  and  see  that  there  is  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  the  one  or  two  poor 
writers  that  must  leave  school  with  this  handi- 
cap. 

The  specimen  below  is  from  an  eighth  grade 
pupil  the  time  allotment  for  penmanship 
being  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes  a  day. 
Such  specimen  should  be  "average"  in  strong 
eighth  grade  classes. 

YOU  should  leirn  and  ^v^ite 

GRAFONI 

The  scleatHlc,  phonetic  SHORT-loagbaad 
Grafoni  is  a  substitute  tor  longhand  for  every - 

day  use  by  everyl)Ody.    It  is  not  a  stenography. 

Grafoni  is  founded  on  the  first  and  only  per- 
fect phonetic  analysis  of  the  English  Language 
(nine  vowels,  thirty  sounds  altogether.) 

Grafoni  can  be  written  in  full  at  a  speed  of 
nearly  one  hundred  words  a  minute.  The 
Grifoni  letters  are  brief,  light-line,  script-slant. 

Grafoni  will  enable  you  to  write  from  three  to 
four  times  as  fnst  as  in  longhand;  will  enlarge 
your  vocabulary:  improve  your  pronunciation. 

(irafoni  is  s/mp/e— easy  to  learn,  write  and  read. 

Send  for  Grafoni  Instructor— 12  lessons,  cloth 
S0c,card30c.  Descriptive  circulars  free.  Address 

IVEN  HITLOFI 
330  W. 55th  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ISolhlitg  SuccectJs  Like 

SUCCESS 


THE  BEST  SHORTHAND 


1!K.\I.  SHllKTHANl).     Hnncireils  of  oar  grad 
R  nates    are    expert    reporters.      Thousands    of 

«L|         our     Kradnates      are     high  class.      weU      paid 
I'         stenographers. 

B  NONE  of   our  Graduates   are    Failures 

'Y  Our  Guarantee  of   Salislaclion 

Insures  Success. 


M 


Write  for  Free  Catalog. 


I  Success  Shorthand  School 

L        B.  E.         72.^  Schiller  BIdg.         Chicago 


CARD    WRITING    AND    PENMANSHIP 

Learn  to  write  a  good  hand  by  mail  at  least  ex- 
pense. My  courses  in  Business.  Ornamental  and 
Card  Writing  are  so  simple  that  everybody  can 
learn  penmanship  through  the  mail, 

I  will  write  you  a  dozen  carets  with  your  name 
in  mv  artistic  style  for  only  15  cents.  Send  tor 
"free"  particulars  to  ED.  KACIR,  Sweet  Home, 
Tex.    R.  R.No.  1. 


A.   I'RSOIM'X^A.BIwE    V^OCA.TIOJV 


ards.     It  1 


to  do  RAPID  CLEAN  CIT  I.KTTKRING  with  onr  Improved 
'ONTINUE  THEIR  STrplEs  THUOfGH  THE  COMPENSA- 
HOW  CARDS.  FOR  THE  S.MAI.I.ER  MERCHANT.  OUTSIDE 
3  Marking  and  3  Shading  Pens.  2  i-olors  of  Lettering 


4BI,KD   T 
TION  RECEIVED  BY  LETTERING  PRICE  TICKKTS  AN 

< II' SCHOOL  HOCKS.    Praetk-al  lettering  ..ntiiit  , ^l- 

^  Ink.  sample  Show  Card  in  col'.r>    Mivtnirti.m-,  lignres  and  alphabets.  Prepaid  t\ 

fg^       PRACTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  COMMERCIAL  PEN  LETTERING  AND  DESIGNS.  100  PAGES  Sill,  con 


taining  122  plates  of  Commercial  Pen  alphabets, 
finished  Show  Cards  in  colors,  etc.,  also  large  list 
of  crisp  business  Advertising  Phrases— a  com- 

RADE  MARK  plcte  iiistructor  fot  the  Marking  and  Shading  Pen,  Prepaid.  SI. 80. 

ddress.    BEWTOH  AUTOMATIC  SHADIBG  PEH  06.,  Dept.  F,  POBTIAC,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Convention  Report  of 
THE     NATIONAL     ASSOCIA- 
TION   OF     PENMANSHIP 
SUPERVISORS 

BY  T.  C.  SAWVIKR,  NORWOOD,  0.\\ 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Penmanship  Supervisors  was  held 
in  the  banquet  room  of  the  Marquette  Ho- 
tel, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  4,  .')  and  (i. 

President  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  of  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10 
o'clock,  and  the  members  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  Assistant  Superintendent  J  no. 
S.  Collins,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 
Everyone  was  made  to  feel  that  Southern 
hospitality  when  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you  all,"  and  "Howdy."  Mr.  Collins  re- 
called the  writing  masters  of  former  times, 
each  of  whom  was  a  law  unto  himself,  and 
contrasted  them  with  the  writing  supervis- 
ors of  today  who  come  to  see  and  hear  each 
other,  and  to  rub  elbows  that  they  may  be 
the  richer  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Cor- 
dial invitation  was  extended  to  attend  the 
great  dramatic  pageant  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  to  be  given  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1!»14. 

A  response  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Palmer,  of  New  York  City.  He  spoke  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  organization,  and 
said  that  strength  and  influence  should 
spring  spontaneously  from  the  inside,  and 
not  come  from  outside  pressure. 

The  Association  was  likened  to  a  healthy 
youngster,  by  Pres.  Bachtenkircher,  who 
said  he  was  sorry  that  such  an  organization 
was  not  started  ten  years  ago.  He  express- 
ed intense  interest  and  sincerity,  and  gave 
assurance  of  his  full  support  to  make  the 
Association  successful.  He  admitted  he 
had  ridden  two  hobbies  for  a  number  of 
years — teaching  writing  and  attending  con- 
ventions. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Walker,  Director  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  very 
graciously  and  heartily  extended  words  of 
greeting.  He  explained  that  the  object  of 
his  teaching  was  uniformity  of  results  and 
systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils;  and 
that  he  aimed  to  have  all  writing  medium 
well,  rather  than  some,  very  well.  He 
gave  assurance  of  his  co-operation,  and  re- 
marked that  we  as  penmen  and  members 
must  get  together  to  promote  the  interests 
of  good  writing,  or  we  would  have  no  more 
power  and  influence  than  a  body  of  maniacs 
in  an  insane  asylum — they  are  never  known 


to  get  together  and  do  anything,  because 
crazy  people  never  get  together. 

The  splendid  management  and  the  inde- 
fatigable efforts  of  the  Sec.  and  Treas  ,  Mr. 
G.  G.  Gudmundson,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
Boone,  Iowa,  was  most  highly  praised  by 
the  President  and  other  members.  Mr. 
Gudmundson  is  a  wide-awake  progressive,  a 
red-blooded  booster,  an  all-round  good  fel- 
low, and  one  of  whom  the  Association  has 
reason  to  be  proud. 

After  luncheon,  the  Shepard  School  was 
visited  where  the  members  saw  actual 
school  room  demonstrations  in  Primary 
Writing.  The  blackboard  is  used  exclu- 
sively until  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year, 
where  pen-and-ink  writing  is  introduced. 
Board  writing  is  employed  as  a  basis  for 
written  expression  in  the  lower  grades  and 
is  made  to  function  in  the  seat  work  to  fol- 
low. The  results  were  uniformly  excellent, 
and  the  demonstrations  were  a  real  incen- 
tive and  inspiration  to  all.  The  work  ad- 
mirably exemplified  the  theory  of  whole 
arm  movement  writing  for  childhood  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  acquiring  practical 
writing.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  re- 
served skill  of  one  class  which  took  up  pen 
writing  at  the  seat  for  the  first  time.  The 
grade  teachers  were  well  trained  and  proved 
an  active,  co-operative  force  for  the  inter- 
ests of  good  writing.  The  professional 
spirit  and  co-operative  attitude  of  the 
teaching  body  was  especially  commendable 

The  blackboard  writing  of  the  pupils  was 
found  to  be  quite  uniform  in  its  excellence, 
and  all  was  done  freely  and  rapidly.  While 
a  portion  of  the  class  went  to  the  board  for 
formal  instruction,  the  remainder  of  the  pu- 
pils were  employed  in  practice  with  a  special 
alphabet  box  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil. 
All  the  boards  are  ruled  efficiently  with  a 
device  which  makes  ten  lines  at  once — an 
invention  of  Mr.  Walker's. 

In  the  evening,  class-room  operations  and 
results  observed  during  the  day,  and  gener- 
al primary  methods  were  discussed  in  a 
spirited  manner  by  all.  The  President  in- 
terspersed characteristic  humor  along  with 
the  serious  at  the  round-table  dircussions. 


Si 
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On  Tuesday  the  .\ssociation  visited  the 
Emerson  School  where  splendid  demonstra- 
tions were  observed  in  grammar  grade  writ- 
ing. Pupils  are  promoted  every  ten  weeks, 
and  the  penmanship  is  exceptionally  well 
correlated  not  merely  from  grade  to  grade, 
but  through  all  the  quarter  terms  of  each 
grade  or  year.  Improvement  is  recognized 
and  measured  by  awarding  a  blue  certifi- 
cate, and  a  white  diploma  is  granted  to 
those  who  qualify  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Much  interest,  enthusiasm  and  competition 
is  aroused  among  the  pupils.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  at  his  visitation  shows 
interest  in  an  effective  way  by  asking  how 
many  have  blue  certificates. 

A  walk  was  taken  from  the  Emerson 
Building  to  the  Soldan  High  School  at 
which  place  an  especially  good  luncheon 
was  served  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  the  early  afternoon  the  association 
assembled  in  the  High  School  Auditorium 
to  talk  over  the  work  seen  during  the  morn- 
ing study  visit.  Discussion  of  general 
methods  was  resumed  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  three  o'clock  an  interestingly  varied 
and  refreshing  trip  was  taken  by  automo- 
bile through  the  palatial  districts  of  St. 
Louis  to  Forest  Park — the  site  of  the 
World's  Fair  grounds,  and  where  the  great 
dramatic  pageant  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  is 
to  be  given. 

Many  penmanship  supervisory  problems 
were  interestingly  discussed  at  the  evening 
session.  Standardization  of  writing  by 
scale  graduation  was  one  of  the  topics  treat- 
ed with  considerable  spirit  by  Palmer.  Aik- 
en. Bailey,  Zaner,  Lehman,  Miller  and  oth- 
ers. Mr.  Zaner  very  ably  responded  to  an 
invitation  to  answer  a  question  concerning 
large  writing  done  with  the  whole  arm 
slightly  raised  from  or  sliding  on  the  desk 
in  the  primary  grades.  He  said  in  part, 
that  the  slightly  suspended  arm  or  the  slid- 
ing arm  motion  used  in  connection  with 
seat  writing  was  the  easy  and  natural  tran- 
sition between  the  whole  arm  action  at  the 
blackboard  and  the  movement  produced  by 
the  arm  resting  near  the  elbow.  He  showed 
that  the  same  muscles  were  exercised  to 
propel  the  arm  whether  the  writing  was 
done  at  the  board,  at  the  seat  with  the  arm 
free  from  or  sliding  on  the  desk,  or  with  the 
arm  resting — the  difference  in  the  modes  of 
writing  being  that  of  quality  of  effort.  The 
transitional  step,  he  added,  recognii^es  the 
age,  capacity  and    limitations  of   childhood. 

Invitations  were  received  from  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition  officials,  the  N.   E.    A. 


J.  H.  Bachtenkircher. 


H.  C.  Walker  andC.  P.  Zaner, 
in  front  of  Teachers'  College. 


G.  G.  Gudmundson. 


^^^^iO/n^M/^aifUYa^     ^ 


Dept.  of  Superintendence,  and  the  National 
Penmanship  Teachers'  Association,  to  meet 
with  the  several  allied  organizations  at  the 
next  meeting.  It  was  decided  to  meet  with 
the  N.  P.  T.  A.  to  be  held  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holiday  week,  1914. 

A  number  of  very  valuable  suggestions 
were  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  it  was  adopted  unanimously  that 
he  receive  as  compensation  2.">  per  cent,  of 
paid  membership  for  services.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  coming  year  followed: 
Mr.  W.  T.  Emblen,  Supr.  of  Writing,  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  President;  Mr.  H. 
C.  Walker,  Dir.  of  Penmanship,  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools,  as  Vice  Pres.,  and  Mr.  G. 
G.  Gudmundson,  Supr.  of  Writing,  Boone, 
Iowa,  was  reelected  as  Sec.  and  Treas, 

At  a  very  late  hour  motion  was  made  for 
adjournment. 

Wednesday  morning  the  Horace  Mann 
School  was  visited  where  a  study  was  made 
of  an  exclusive  departmental  plan  of  teach- 
ing penmanship.  Classes  are  grouped  and 
graded  according  to  skill  and  ability,  based 
on  general  writing  habits,  into  three  divi- 
sions or  units,  each  having  three  subdivi- 
sions showing  poor,  medium  and  good  re- 
sults. Pupils  quickly  change  rooms  and 
not  the  teachers.  The  scheme  was  a  most 
thoroughly  organized  and  highly  specialized 
one.  The  co-operative  spirit  was  splendid. 
The  visit  proved  instructive,  inspirational 
and  enjoyable. 

At  a  brief  meeting  in  the  school  building, 
a  resolution  was  read  by  Mr.  Zaner  com- 
mending the  splendid  organization  and  ex- 
cellent work  promoted  by  Mr.  Walker  and 
hi.s  assistants  for  the  cause  of  good  writing 
among  the  boys  and  girls  of  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
Zaner  added  a  personal  contribution  of 
praise. 

The  Association  then  visited  the  Teach- 
ers' College,  and  were  given  opportunity  to 
observe  a  Normal  class  during  penmanship 
practice.  The  work  of  the  teacher  students 
was  very  fine.  All  exhibited  high  profes- 
sional interest  and  earnestness  which  was 
inspired  by  the  personality  and  able  eOorts 
of  Mr.  N.J.  Aiken  of  the  College.  Train- 
ing such  as  was  seen  could  not  help  but 
make  for  good  results  in  public  school 
writing. 

In  all  the  schools  visited  by  the  Associa- 
tion only  one  left-handed  writer  was  observ- 
ed. Mr,  Walker  encourages  the  use  of  the 
right  arm  in  all  but  extreme  cases,  as  writ- 
ing is  strictly  a  right  hand  art,  and  because 
left  handedness  is  a  serious  hindrance  in 
modern  commercial  life. 

The  following  is  the  time  schedule  for 
writing  practice  in  the  St.  Louis  Schools: 
20  minutes  a  day  for  the  lower  grades,  25 
minutes  three  times  a  week  for  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  and  one  hour  a  week  for 
the  upper  grades. 


WHAT  YOU  WANT? 

Teacher : 

We'll  secure  you  a   school — salary 

right. 
School : 

Need  a  trained  teacher?     We'll  get 

hitu  for  you. 

ACT    NOW 

WE   SERVE   TO    SERVE 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  BUREAU 

BOX   203  PARIS,  TEXAS 


In  the  Convention  room  of  the  Marquette 
Hotel,  specimens  of  Public  School  Pen- 
manship from  all  the  grades  and  the  high 
school  were  well  displayed.  Some  two 
score  places  were  represented  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. The  specimens  were  on  display 
during  the  entire  Convention  program,  and 
were  examined  with  much  interest,  com- 
parison and  study. 

The  Association  gives  promise  of  gradual 
and  sure  growth  in  strength  and  influence 
as  a  promoting  factor  of  pemanship  inter- 
ests and  supervision.  To  meet  and  rub  el- 
bows with  true  friends  of  Penmanship  is  an 
inspiration  and  delight,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Chicage  Meeting  will  bring  all  together 
again  with  newer  and  richer  experiences, 
plus  a  goodly  number  of  new  faces. 


T.  C.  Sawyiek. 


WANTFD  -^  bust  ing,  energetic, progres- 
iwniiii_LF  si^.g  young  man  as  school 
partner  in  a  good  reliable  school  and  a  suc- 
cess financially.  Established  86  years.  Splen- 
did reputation.  Modern  equipment.  Fine 
chanco  for  a  live-wire  man  who  is  looking 
for  a  proposition  that  is  O,  K.  There  is  no 
fake  connected  with  the  proposition  and  do 
not  answer  unless  you  mean  business.  Ad- 
dress "Progressive,  '  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED — -A.  well  established  Busi- 
ness School  for  cash.  Address  A.  L.  C, 
care  Business  Educator,  Columlius,  O. 


FOR  SALE 

A  well-equipped  business  college  locat- 
ed in  a  city  of  15,000  in  central  states. 
Doing  a  paying  business.  Good  surround- 
ing territory.  No  competition.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Address  L,  care  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED. 

We  need  more  high  grade  teachers  at  once 
for  our  lists.  Good  positions,  with  salaries 
ranging  from  $50.00  per  month  to  $1800  per 
year. 

We  also  have  calls  for  schools  for  sale  or 

lease.     If  you  are  wanting  a  better  position, 

or  a  school  write  today.  Rkgistration  Free. 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

Hutchison,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  : — A  Business  College 
with  enviable  record.  In  vicinity  of 
500,000.  Will  pay  for  itself  first  year. 
Modern  equipment.  Fine  chance  for 
an  energetic  man.  Good  reason  for 
selling.  Address,  Opportunity,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  LongestabUshedBusi- 
ness  College,  located  in 
Los  Angles.  Large  enrollment.  Splendid 
location.  Gross  income  for  last  year  over 
S13000,00.  This  is  a  high  grade  school  and 
is  an  attractive  proposition.  For  particulars 
address  H.  D.,  care  Businsss  Educator,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Some  bargains— money  makers.     Write  us 
what  you  want.     Go  Into  business  for 

yourself.    Address 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION 

MARION.    INDIANA. 


FOR  SALE 

An  old  established  Business  College  in  live 
southern  city  of  150,000  population  with  ex- 
cellent tributary  territory.  Well  equipped 
and  in  good  condition.  Magnificent  oppor- 
tunity for  right  man.     $10,000.     Address 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Ft.    B.   I.    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


There  will  be  another  large  classof  com- 
mercial   teachers  here  to  study    texts  and 
methods  with    us    in    July.      A  number  of 
last   year's  class  will  return   this    summer. 
I  hey  are  teaching  this  year  and  are  achieving  excellent  results  from  the  use  of  our  methods. 
Iliey  are  bringing  their  friends  with  them.    There  can  be  no  higher  test  of  value. 
Get  a  copy  of  our  new  bulletin.    A  postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you  by  return  mail. 


ROCHESTER    BUSINESS   INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


/^ddr.^PE 


WE  WANT  FIVE  YOUNG  MEN  TEACHERS 
AND  TWO  PRINCIPALS 

If  you  want  a  position  with  our  or- 
ganization, write  u.s  at  once.  We  want 
two  principals  right  now  and  will  want 
five  bookkeeping  teachers  and  three 
teachers  of  shorthand  snd  stonotypy 
between  June  1st  and  Sept.  1st. 

Why  not  try  attending  school  at 
Brown's  in  order  to  get  one  of  our 
teaching  positions  next  year  ? 


H.E.P?EAD 


rilaNnDr/in  OVVNERS. brown's  BU5INE55 
Vl^^'^^nLTiU    COLLEGES,  5T.  L0UI5,tY10. 
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Commercial  Teachers    in  Demand 

(JiiMlitied  ami  Kxperiencecl  teachers  for 

Western  High  Schools  Should  Register  Now 

Free  rep;istration  to  graduates.     Write  today. 
Business  Men's  Clearing  House,  Denver,  Colorado 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
Recommends  colleee  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,    and   other    teachers    to    colleees 
and  schools. 

The  agency  receives  many  calls  for  commer- 
cial teachers  from  public  and  private  schools, 
and  business  colleees. 

WM.  O.   PRATT.  MANAGER 


Albany  Teachers  Agency,  Inc., 

ALBANY,   N.  Y. 

Has  RdOfi  positions  open  NOW  in  sev- 
eral states  for  competent  commercial  teach- 
ers.   Write  for  the  evidence. 


WANTED 


Commercial  Teachers  to  Enroll  With  Us 

For  Positions  Paying  as  High  as  $1650. 

We  Charge  Only  3M  *o  Commission. 


The  Wm.  Penn  Commercial 
Teachers'  Agency,   Lancaster,  Pa. 


WE  NEED  TEACHERS  Ji 


•e  nf  the  ma 
is  season  of 

ad  teache 


:e  to  both  teacher  and  school, 
enroll  In  order  to  have  an 
ny  excellent  calls  we  always 
the  year.  -Vn  reglstratinii  fee. 
rs  for  good  schools 


UNION  TEACHERS   BUREAU 

Tribune  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Under  School  Management 

A  Specialist  In  Each  Department 
GOOD  POSITIONS  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS 

HatiORal  Sctiool  k  Teactiers'  Bureau 

21  5   MATILDA  ST., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HIGHEST  SALARIES- 
BEST    OPPORTUNITIES 

In  Central  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest,  We 
can  not  begin  to  supply  enough  really  good 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  for  Public  schools 
and  colleges.  Write  for  year  book.  No  advance 
fees. 

Western  Reference  &  Bond  Association 

664   SCARRITT   BLDG.      KANSAS   CITY.  MO, 


Positions  For  Penmen        | 

The  best  business    colleges  in  the 
writing  and  wiring  us  for  penmen 
mercial  teachers.    Salaries  fCOO  OJ  t 
If  you  wantlo  buy  a  good  school 
A  teacher  of  Gregg   Shorthand  an 
Training  wanted. 

U.  S.  are 
and  com- 
o  $200l).'  0. 
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Ohio. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED  for  Sept.  Several  fine  eastern  places  $1100  to  $1600  for 
men  in  High  Schools  requiring  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  penmanship.  Write  complete  letter  about 
yourself  at  once.  It  may  bring  you  immediately  just  the  place  you  want.  There  is  no  charge  for 
registration.     Photo  is  required,     KELLOGGS  AGENCY,  M  Union  Square,  New  York, 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED  ^ -^  -..n^erciai 


calls  received  al- 
ready this  year  than  the  entire  number  of  commercial  teachers  enrolled. 
Leadint;^  Agency  for  the  entire  West  and  Alaska.  Write  immediately  for 
free  circular. 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS^  AGENCY, 


comme:rcial  teachers  wanted 

For  Public  Schools,  Private  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  Ihroughoul  the  entire  West. 
,\s  I'uhlisliers  (if  "THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'   AGENCY   SCHOOL   DIRECTORIES."   we  arc    ill 
touch  with  ne.irlv  all  tlie  schiHils  in  the  entire  west.    Write  us  to-day,  for  Free  Booklet,  showing 
how  we  phu'e  iiiir  Teachers,     Wm.  Ki'FFEk,  Maiiacer, 


KOCf<yMr  TEACHERS' AOE/VCY 

^/yff'f^M  Bt-D'G,  D£/W\^£ft,  COLO. 


THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS'    AGENCY   IN   THE    ROCKY   MOUNTAIN    REGION. 


PITTSBURG,  INDIANAPOLIS  &  NASHVILLE 
COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

recently  elected  our  candidates.  We  have  many  excellent  high 
school  and  business  college  positions  open  now.  A  large  number 
of  the  leading  schools  all  over  the  country  get  their  teachers 
through  this  agency.  Your  name  on  our  OPPORTVMITY 
REGISTER,  -will  place  you  in  close  touch  with  the  position 
market.     Free  Enrollment. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Bo-wlln^  Creerv,  Ky. 


This  is  written  April  29. 
Besides  others,  we  have 
this  month  placed   teach- 


SWINGING  ROUND  TH[  CIRCLE 

ers  in  the  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  High  School;  the  Cleveland  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  the  big  Butte 
Business  College;  and  the  Marshall,  Texas,  Business  College.  Meanwhile,  we  are  so 
busy  trying  to  keep  from  being  inundated  with  accumulated  mail  that  we  haven't  had 
time  to  notice  whether  the  potato  bugs  have  blossomed  yet.  But  we  shall  try  to  help 
you.  too.  if  you  will  give  us  a  chance,  "There's  always  room  for  one  more."  You 
know  our  motto,    "No  Position,   No  Pay," 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  I  A  Specially  by  a  Specialist  I  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 


GOOD 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS^ 

SPEOM 


Everything  to  Gain,  Nothing  to  Lose 
Get  Our  Efficient  Service 


We  are  serving:  the  foremost  teachers  in  the 
country  and  the  best  schools  in  existence.  May  we 
not  assist  you?  June.  July  and  August  will  be 
filled  with  splendid  opportunities.  We  have  never 
failed  to  fill  positions  paying  from  $1,500  to  $1,800 
during  the  summer  months,  as  well  as  scores  of 
places  at  moderate  salaries.  If  available  for  another 
place,  be  sure  that  we  know  it.  Free  registration. 
Superior  service  for  both  teacher  and  employer. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  Manager  Webster  Grove,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION,  COLUMBUS,  O.,  JULY  1,  2,  3,  1914,  HOTEL  VIRGINIA  HEADQUARTERS 

The  Zanerian  Penmanship  Association  Convention,  July  1,  2,  "A.  promises  to  be  a  success  professionally  and  socially.  Instruction. 
Discussion  and  Demonstration  are  the  features  that  will  make  it  worth  while  to  attend  and  too  valuable  to  miss. 

All  are  invited  to  send  or  bring  specimens  of  students'  work  for  display  in  the  Zanerian  College,  which  will  be  used  for  that  purpose 
the  week  of  the  convention. 

Hotel  Virginia,  .Cor.  Gay  and  Third  bts.,  five  blocks  south  and  one  block  east  of  the  Union  Station,  will  be  used  as  headquarters  and 
the  meetings.     Banquet  will  be  held  there  Thursday  evening,  July  2. 

The  officers  are  as  follows  ;  Pres.,  R.  G.  Laird,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston;  Vice  Pros  ,  C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Sec'y- 
Treas.,  Miss  Ellen  E.  Kinsel,  Supervisor  of  Writing  Altoona,  Pa.;  Ex.  Comm.,  E.  H.  Fearon,  Supr.  of  Writing,  Spokane,  Wn.;  Miss 
Laura  Jane  Breckenridge,  Lafayette,  Ind.;   R.  E.  Wiatt,  Prin.  Com'l  Dept.  Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Association  is  not  limited  in  members  and  attendance  to  Zanerian  pupils,  past  and  present,  but  is  open  to  all  who  desire  to  see 
the  most  possible  progress  in  teaching  of  penmanship  and  who  are  willing  to  meet  in  friendly  discourse,  contact,  discussion  and  demon- 
stration to  that  end. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  speakers — others  will  appear  whose  consent  could  not  be  secured  and  attendance  assured  at  this 
writing  (June  11)  but  who  will  attend  and  take  part. 


Miss  Jeanette  E.  Baldwin,  Teacher  of 
Penmanship,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  1,  Arm  Movement  from  start  to 
finish  in  grammar  grades.  2,  Applied  Pen- 
manship in  the  High  School. 

Miss  Stella  G.  Smith,  Supr.  of  Writing, 
Pittsburgh.  Writing  in  the  Grammar  grades. 

R.  B.  Moore,  Columbus,  Ohio,  How  to 
teach  writing  in  a  rural  school. 

V.  E.  Oneth,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  Pen- 
manship promotion  in  Porto  Rico. 

H.  L.  Darner,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  What  a 
penmanship  teacher  should  know. 

l''red  M.  Bacon,  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
How  to  get  pupils  to  apply  arm  movement 
in  all  written  work. 


Amy  L.  Applegate.  Covington,  Ky.,  Hin- 
drances to  writing  in  primary  grades. 

E.  W.  Stein,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  (Subject 
will  be  worth  while  Editor.) 

E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Techni- 
cal details  that  develop  professional  ability. 

J.  May  Lynch,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  How 
to  secure  and  keep  a  good  position  in 
writing. 

Miss  Vinnie  Winterink,  Yankton, S.  Dak., 
How  to  maintain  interest  in  writing. 

H.  G.  Burtner,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Engross- 
ing. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Kinney,  Elmhurst,  111., 
Primary   writing. 

L  D.  Root,  ilyria,  Oliio,  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  grade  teacher. 


Josephine  Long,  Freeport,  111.,  How  to  se- 
cure arm  movement  in  writing  in  all  grades. 

G.  A.  Race,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Best  meth- 
ods of  measuring  or  grading  writing. 

Julia  Bender,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T.  C.  Sawyer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Practi- 
cal blackboard  possibilities. 

C.  Spencer  Chambers,  Covington,  Ky., 
Stunts  and  more  stunts. 

Membership  fee;  50  cents  a  year. 

Hotel  rates;  $1.00  and  $l..'iO  for  rooms 
without  bath;  $2.00  and  $2.50  with  bath; 
Banquet,  $1.50  per  plate.  Make  reserva- 
tions early  to  Hotel  Virginia,  Columbus. 

Last  year  150  persons  attended  the  meet- 
ing; this  year  let  us  make  it  double  that 
number. 


A  special  trolly  ride— a  theatre  party— an 

outing  at  Olentangy  Park — 

can  be  arranged  for  on  short  notice 

if  work 

becomes  too  intense  or  the 

fellow^ship  feeling  too  strong. 

You  can  reckon  on  a  good  time. 

Come 

to  hear  and  be  heard,  to  see 

and  be  seen,  to  show  and  be  shown 

to  give 

and  receive,  to  enthuse  and 

be  enthused. 

For  further  information  address, 

Zanerian 

,  Columbus,  O. 
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COAST  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
OF  SHOW  CARD   WRITING 

(BY   E.  S.    LAWYER,  PRESIDENT    OF 
THE    COAST    COLLEGE     OF    LET- 
TERING, LOS  ANGELES,   CAL.) 


^Z 


-J 


Show  Cards 


LESSON   NO.  8. 

For  this  lesson,  I  present  a  group  of  cards 
made  by  professional  Show  Card  Writers,  for 
your  carceful  study. 

It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  g:ive  a  little  thought 
to  the  subject  of  scrolls.  You  will  notice  some 
beautiful  scroll  work  on  a  number  of  the  cards 
which  greatly  add  to  the  artistic  effect.  In 
many  cases  it  displaces  the  airbrush,  however, 
it  is  very  necessary  for  one  to  have  an  air  brush 
to  produce  pleasing  effects  rapidly. 

I  also  present  a  group  of  cards  done  by  our 
former  students,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  air  brush  as  well  as  the  *'cut  out"  effects. 


Hne  pe 
lam 

tn  offer  yo«s 

work  fresh  from 

the  pen  that  will    snrprise  yon. 

1  Letter  Finest  Ornamental  Style 
I  Letter  Finest  Business  Style 


SPEi 


doz.  Cards  with  yoarname  (all  different)    25c 
L  Price  for  all.  81.00  «i.50 

Letters  not  folded.     Sent  in  special  mailing  i 
ilopes  ready  for  year  scrap  book. 


CARD  WRITING 


COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  LA  JUNTA.  COLORADO. 


omlc  cards  for  llif 
Samples  and  terms  to  Agents  ft 
C.   DEW,  CRANBERRY 


dozen  white,  colored,  de- 
vo  dozen  for  25c.  Agents 
Agents  for  a  2  cent  stamp. 


Lady  Teachers  Can  Earn  $30  to 
$60  Per  Week 


ratio 


allty 


ndling  . 


old.  married  or  single 
Btratlng  or  canvasulng  experience  not  necessary,  as  we 
fnrnlsli  complete  instrnctions  and  ontlit.  No  money 
required.     Write  at  once.     Be  tirst  to  apply  from    yniir 

territory.      AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  1616B, 
St.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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WHOLE  WHEAT  AND 
CHAFF 

BY  UNCLE  BEN 

^  —  :^ 

June  Jottings 


I  think  it  was  Lowell  who  propounded 
the  query;  "What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in 
June?"  And  up  to  the  present  time  I  am 
not  aware  that  anyone  has  suggested  any- 
thing that  in  things  ahogether  lovely  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  a  typical  day  of 
this  sunny  month.  For  June,  in  all  its 
comfort  giving,  health  giving,  wealth  giv- 
ing and  joy  giving  conditions  represent  all 
that  is  desirable  in  the  conditions  for  hu- 
man enjoyment.  Meterologically  it  is  quite, 
or  nearly  perfect.  If  there  are  clouds  in 
the  sky  occasionally,  they  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  us  a  delightful  shower, 
which  will  temper  and  purify  the  air,  give 
the  earth  and  all  vegetation  a.  wholesome 
bath,  and  perchance  arouse  our  dormant 
energies  by  a  moving  picture  show  of  elec- 
trical displays  to  the  accompaniment  of 
crashing  thunder  which  doesn't  hurt  any- 
body, for  it  is  merely  the  outburst  of  ap- 
plause over  a  meritorious  performance. 

June  is  the  month  when  promises  of  the 
year  take  definite  form.  The  dangers  of 
frost  are  past,  and  every  plant,  tree  and 
shrub  is  responding  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
the  intelligent  work  of  the  husbandman,  in- 
cluding his  wife. 

It  is  said  by  one  who  appeared  to  know, 
that;  "In  spring  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love,"  and  if  the  young 
man  has  been  successful  in  finding  a  maiden 
who  is  willing  to  take  him  as  her  matrimo- 
nial lottery  ticket,  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one 
are  likely  to  be  linked  together  in  the  form  of 
a  June  wedding.  If  they  can  make  their 
future  lives  as  serene,  sunny  and  cloudless 
as  the  month  of  June,  they  will  have  a  daily 
answer  to  the  Lord's  Prayer;  "Thy  king- 
dom come",  for  they  will  not  have  to  leave 
the  earth  to  experience  heavenly  conditions. 

There  are  many  persons  who  in  charac- 
ter and  temperament  represent  some  par- 
ticular month  of  the  year.  Some  like  the 
month  of  March,  are  fickle,  changeable, 
cold  and  repellant. 

Some  are  frigid  and  stormy  like  January. 
Some  are  moody  and  emotional  like  April, 
and  some,  may  their  tribe  increase,  in  char- 
acter, conduct  and  in  all  the  attributes  of  a 
kind,  considerate  and  loving  temperament 
typify  the  month  of  June. 

Heaven  help  the  unfortunate  family 
whose  head  of  the  house  represents  in  his 
daily  life  at  home  the  disagreeable  charac- 
teristics of  March.  From  his  very  presence 
there  emanates  a  chilling  and  depressing 
influence.  His  arrival  home  is  announced 
by  the  awesome  and  solemnly  intonedj  mes- 
sage;  "Papa's  come!  " 

"Papa's  come!"  And  poor  Mamma's  face 
becomes  clouded  and  sad  in  anticipation  of 
sharp,  cruel  criticisms  and  cutting  words  of 
reproof  because  in  a  few,  trifling  things  the 
household  management  has  not  been  quite 
up  to  the  standard  established  by  his  exact- 
ing royal  highness. 

"Papa's  come!"  And  the  smiles  that 
were  illumining  the  faces  of  the  children 
suddenly  take  leave  of  absence  and  are  re- 
placed by  a  serious,  frightened  expression, 
for  they  realize  that  the  joys  of  the  day  are 
over,  and  the  discovery  of  any  departure, 
however  slight,  from  Papa's  arbitrary  rules 


of  deportment  will  be  followed  by  a  severe 
castigation  by  Papa's  tongue  or  hand,  prob- 
ably both. 

"Papa's  come!"  And  the  dog  drops  his 
tail  and  sneaks  out  of  the  way,  knowing  by 
sad  experience  that  too  much  familiarity 
will  not  only  breed  contempt,  but  a  spiteful 
kick.  The  supper  is  eaten  in  silence  and 
gloom.  Papa  is  the  only  one  who  dares 
venture  to  speak,  and  his  remarks  are  con- 
fined to  surly  criticisms  of  the  food  that  he 
doesn't  deserve. 

If  Papa  has  been  doing  business  under 
disagreeable  conditions  during  the  day;  if 
he  has  been  mercilessly  skinned  in  some  bus- 
iness deal  when  he  confidently  expected  to 
skin  the  other  fellow;  if  he  has  had  angry 
feelings  roused  that  it  was  policy  to  sup- 
press, and  if  his  mouth  had  to  bear  a  smile 
when  he  wanted  it  to  bite,  all  these  accum- 
alations  of  devilish  malignity  he  took  home 
and  unloaded  on  his  family. 

When  the  household  is  wrapped  in 
slumber  you  will  find  Mamma's  face,  in  the 
language  of  the  Movies,  registering  sadness, 
discouragement  and  despair.  You  will  find 
on  Baby  Nellie's  face  the  traces  of  tears, 
and  you  will  hear  coming  from  her  rosy  lips 
a  long,  trembling  sigh.  Poor  little  blossom, 
she  is  probably  dreaming  of  Papa  ! 

But  the  picture  is  too  painful  a  one  to 
warrant  further  attention.  Let  us  contem- 
plate a  more  pleasing  one  in  a  representa- 
tion of  the  home  coming  of  the  man  with 
the  June  temperament. 

"Papa's  come!"  And  Mamma's  eyes 
brighten  and  the  dimples  on  her  face  com- 
mence playing  tag  with  the  sweet  smiles,  for 
she  knows  that  Happiness  has  come,  with  a 
great  big  capital  H,  and  that  all  the  little 
clouds  of  worry  and  anxiety  that  the  toils  of 
the  day  have  accummulated  will  be  banish 
ed  by  the  sunshine  of  love. 

"Papa's  come!  "  And  there  is  a  fierce 
struggle  among  the  children,  from  Bob  to 
Bess,  to  see  who  will  give  him  the  first  glad 
hug  and  kiss. 

"Papa's  come!"  And  with  a  glad  yelp  of 
joy  the  dog  bounds  in,  his  tail  beating  time 
to  his  emotions,  while  he,  too,  makes  fran- 
tic efforts  to  reach  Papa's  face  with  an  oscu- 
latory  salute.  And  then  follows  a  high  car- 
nival of  fun,  frolic  and  pleasure,  for  Papa 
has  been  out  all  day  bottling  sunshine,  and 
when  he  comes  home  he  takes  out  the  cork 
and  the  whole  family  takes  draughts  of  the 
invigorating  tonic  of  good  humor,  and  give 
the  whole  physical  and  mental  systems  a 
good  shaking  up  by  the  gymnastics  of  hearty 
laughter. 

When  at  last  the  convivialities  of  the 
evening  are  brought  to  a  close  and  all  sur- 
render to  Morpheus,  you  may  discover 
Mamma  with  a  bright  smile  of  happiness 
still  lingering  on  her  face,  and  you  will  see 
Baby's  lips  roguishly  twitching  as  a  gurg- 
ling laughlet  escapes.  Bless  her  dear  little 
heart  she  is  dreaming  of  Papa. 

What  better  advice  can  I  give  to  the 
young  person  starting  out  on  a  career  that 
is  destined  to  be  either  a  help  or  a  hind- 
rance to  the  world's  progress  than  to  say  to 
him  or  to  her;  Note  carefully  all  the  great 
and  good  things  this  glorious  month  of  June 
is  doing  in  its  contributions  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  world,  and  GET  THE 
JUNE  HABIT. 

And  dearies,  you  who  are  standing  before 
the  altar  for  the  purpose  of  altering  your  con- 
dition from  single  questionableness  to  double 
blessedness,  just  add  this  clause  to  the  vows 
you  make;  I  will  always  be  as  bright,  true 
and  helpful  to  the  one  with  whom  I  am  now 
linked  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  as 
the  month  of  June. 


By  living  strictly  up  to  this  promise  there 
will  be  one  less  divorce  case  to  add  to  the 
shame  of  our  civilization. 

.\nd  now  before  dispersing  for  our  annual 
vacation.  Brother  Zaner  will  take  a  col- 
lection of  the  advertising  accounts  and  past 
due  subscriptions,  and  we  will  all  rise  and  sing 

I    WANT    TO    BE    AN    ANGEL 

I  understand  the  angels  have 

The  loveliest  of  times, 
With  joy-bells  ringing  in  their  hearts 

The  most  entrancing  chimes. 
I  understand  their  minds  are  free 

From  worry,  fuss  and  care. 
And  never  do  they  think  about 

The  things  to  eat  and  wear. 
So  when  I  find  my  carking  cares 

Have  drained  my  stock  of  sand, 
I  want  to  be  an  angel 

And  with  the  angels  stand. 

I  understand  the  angels  have 

No  voice  in  politics. 
And  in  the  noisy,  hot  campaigns 

They  never  have  to  mix. 
I  understand  that  every  day 

Is  like  a  day  in  June, 
Except  that  ne'er  in  heaven  occurs 

A  marriage  at  high  noon. 
What  joy  to  be  a  member  of 

That  peaceful,  happy  band  ! 
I  want  to  be  an  angel. 

And  with  the  angels  stand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Zimpfer 

announce  the  birth  of 

a  baby  boy 

on  May  7,  1914, 

at  noon 
■Weight,  10  lbs. 


Some  of  the  best  written  cards,  which  we  liave 
received  for  some  time,  are  from  the  pen  of  K. 
O.  Anderson.  Ottuniwa,  Iowa.  Mr.  Anderson 
is  devoting  his  time  to  penmanship,  giving  card 
writing  special  attention.  His  cards  are  cer- 
tainly worth  the  price. 


A  beautiful  written  letter  in  the  ornamental 
style  has  been  received  from  H.  C.  Russell  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Mr.  Russell  does  very  credit- 
able work,  considering  the  fact  that  he  has  his 
hands  full  of  other  work  in  the  Kinyon's  Com- 
mercial School,    

Mr.  J.  R.  Bennett  of  Chicago,  III.,  is  doing 
good  work  in  ornamental  penmanship.  The 
specimens  which  he  recently  sent  us  are  quite 
good  and  show  that  he  is  gradually  going  higher. 
Any  one  purchasing  cards  from  him  will  get 
value  received. 


PETERS' 

BUSINESS  SPELLER 

The  only  Speller  published 
in  which  the  words  appear 
in  writing  and  printing. 
This  is  a  distinctive  feat- 
ure and  has  made  the  book 
very  popular.  Write  for 
examination  copy. 

South  Western  Publishing  Co. 

222    MAIN    ST. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Fart  of  a  personal  letter  written  with  no  intention  of  engraving  by  Henry  C.  Spencer,  in  1882.  The  original  shows  better  movement  and 
greater  delicacy  than  the  reproduction.  H.  C.  was  one  of  the  best  penmen  of  the  Spencer  famdy,  and  probably  the  best  teacher  in  the  family. 
He  was  a  twin  brother  of  Harvey  A.  Spencer,  who,  we  believe,  still  lives.    This  specimen  was  kindly  loaned  by  W.  E.  Dennis. 


Ornate  capitals  by  I.  Z.  Hackman.  Elizabethtown.  Pa.,  College,  Prin.  Commercial  Department. 
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LEARN   TO  WRITE  AT  HOME 

.■Ith  my  PEN  WUITTBN  collies  and  Bclentinc  In 
^otlonp  yoa  can  learn  to  write  at  home  dnrlng 
re  time,  [lescrlptlve  l-'oliierseiit  Free.  If  you  en 
a  card  In 


SHADING    PEN   ARTIST. 

My  mail  ,■.,!. r«e  InSliu.llns  I'eli  I.i-tliTliiK  aii.l  SHOW 
CAKl)  VVKlTlNli  a  mark  of  distinction.  Send  Ic.r  K..oklet 
aiul  price  tlst.      A  beantlfill  specimen  free  If    \(hi  enclose 

stamp.  T.  H.  MILLER.  Box  7,  Charleston.  Mo. 


Knifemanship  by  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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*Mr.  A.  P.  Meub  (mitidle  of  first  row)  and  his  class  of  B.  E.  certificate  winners,  Com'l  Dept.  Otero 
Co.  School,  La  Junta,  Colo. 
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Have  you  noticed  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  depart- 
ment in  the  Business  Edu- 
cator ? 


Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Lee,  Hopkinton. 
Iowa,  May  4,  1914.  twins,  Robert  Eisenberg 
Lee,  George  William  Lee, 


Some  of  the  best  specimens  submitted  from 
pupils  in  all  of  the  grades  are  from  H.A.Don, 
Supr.  of  Writing,  Laurium,  Mich.  The  speci 
mens  are  in  s(^me  respects  as  remarkable  as  any 
we  have  ever  hatl  the  pleasure  of  examining, 
both  form  and  movement  being  exceptionally 
tine.  Mr.  Don  is  a  faithful  supervisor,  and  efh- 
cient  as  well. 


If  there  is  any  information  on  penmanship 
which  you  desire,  you  can  get  it  by  stating  your 
question  briefly  and  clearly  and  sending  it  to 
The  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
care  Questions  and  Answers. 


A.  H.  Ellis,  Penman  Instructor  in  the  York, 
Nebr.,  Business  College  and  Normal  School, 
has  handled  the  penmanship  so  successfully 
that  forty-four  of  his  students  secured  BUSINESS 
Educator  Certificates.  This  is  an  excellent 
record  indeed,  speaking  most  commendably 
alike  for  teacher  and  pupils. 


Are  you  reading  Questions  and  Answers  in 
The  Business  Educator?  Help  to  make 
this  Department  the  leading  one  by  asking  good 
questionsand  answering  any  which  you  can. 


What  is  there  in  the  B.  E.  you  would  like  to 
see  more  of?  less  of?  What  is  there  we  are  not 
giving  that  you  would  like  to  see? 


The  Periodical  Division,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C,  wants  Nos.  I  to  4,  Sept.  to 
Dec,  1911,  of  the  Business  Educator.  Who 
can  and  will  supply  them?  Communicate  as 
above. 


April  third,  1914, 

Lois  Melva,  eight  pounds 

gladdened  the  home 

of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Burpee 

Washington,  N.  J. 


Up  to-Date  Psalm  of  Life 

Deeds  of  grafters  all  remind  us 
We  can  play  the  same  sleek  game. 

If  we  choose  to  leave  behind  us 
A  besmirched  and  rotten  name. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 
Doing  suckers  by  the  score. 

Tainted  dollars  still  pursuing. 
Always  reaching  out  for  more. 

—  Uncle  Ben. 


B.  E.  certificate  winners,  Elliott's  Business  College,  Burlington,  Iowa,  Edward  Edel,  penma 
center  of  upper  half  of  photo. 


of  40,000;  100,000  to  draw 
from:  no  competition:  nearest  commercial 
school  40  miles:  yearly  income  over86000: 
this  year's  enrollment  over  250;  student 
does  janitor  work:  light  and  rent  only  8552 
per  annum.  Get  busy  and  write  us  if  you 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity. Aiklress,  '(jreat  Chance", 
care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Two-year-old  Carl  Myers,  and  his  "dad", 
W.  C.  Browntield,  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
Business  University. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  friends  who 
have  sent  in  clubs  during  the  past  month.  We 
extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  them  : 

Miss  Emma  E.  Miller,  McKeesport,  Pa., 
Duff's  College;  H.  O.  Keesling,  New  Albany, 
Ind..  Business  College;  B.  Marinx,  Macon, 
Georgia,  Ga.- Ala.,  Business  College:  J.  E.  Mc. 
Donald, Ijan  Antonio.  Texas.  Draughon's  Busi- 
ness College;  D  L.  M.  Raker,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
School  of  Commerce:  J.  A.  Buell,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  Business  College;  M.  A.  Dix,  New  Al- 
bany, Miss.,  Southern  Business  College;  \'.  M. 
Rubert.  Evansville.  Ind.,  Lockyear's  Business 
College;  Nina  P.  Hudson,  Orange,  N.  J.,  Le- 
Master  Institute:  D.  Beauchamp,  Montreal, 
Canada,  Beauchamp  School  of  Penmanship: 
M.  iM.  Lindsay.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Kinyon's 
Com'l  School:  Miss  Julia  M.  Beaumann,  Ake- 
ley,  Minn.,  High  School;  W.  C.  Masters,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass..  Business  College:  A.  H.  Ellis, 
York,  Nebr.,  Business  College:  F.  E.  Oneth' 
Ponce,  Porto  Rico;  Geo.  L.  Griswold,  Albion, 
Mich.,  College:  R.  T.  Cecil,  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
Cecil's  Business  College:  James  W.  Martin, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Tobin  College:  W.  C.  Po- 
teet,  Washington,  D.  C.  Business  and  Civil 
Service  School:  C.  J.  Steyer,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Massey  Business  College;  E.  G.  Jones. 
Johnstown,  Pa  ,  Cambria  Business  College:  K. 
H.  Goit.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Business  Insti- 
tute; F.  VV.  White,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Metropol- 
itan Business-College:  Earl  A.  Robinson,  La 
Paz-Bolivia.  The  American  Institute;  F.  E. 
Mitchell.  Rutland.  Vt.,  Business  College:  F. 
M.  Bedinger,  Hancock,  Mich..  High  School; 
Victor  Lee  Dodson.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  Busi 
ness  College :  Miss  Susanna  Bruton, Chester. Pa.. 
E.  T.  Sheedy.  Fredonia,  Kans..  Business  Col- 
lege; Jess  S.  Kellogg.  Elmira.  N.  Y'..  Business 
Institute:  C.  K.  Conner,  Stockton,  Calif., 
Heald's  Stockton  College:  O.  G.  Marlz.  Ashta- 
bula,  Ohio,  Public  Schools:  J.  L.  Owens.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Iron  City  College:  W.  D.  Sears, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Drake  College;  W.  H. 
Diehm,  Wilmington,  N.  C:  M.  A.  Albin,  Ed- 
monton, Alta.  Canada,  McTavish  Business  Col. 
lege. 


Script  Illustrations 

prepared  for  writing-books.  Bookkeeping  texts. 
Correspondence  texts,  etc.,  in  a  superior  style  of 
writing. 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED 

with  inferior  writing.     It  cheapens  your  product. 
For  high  grade  work  at  a  moderate  price,  send 
copy  for  estimate  to 
S.  E.  LESLIE,  -  LATROBE,  PA. 


PENMEN,  ARTISTS  AND 
LOVERS  OF  PEN  ART 

Try  cur  Superior  Cnnraes  in  Shading  Pen  Art.  We 
teach  aU  klndsof  Ornamental  Shading  PeuinaDBhIp.  Card 
Writing.   Mottoes.   Lord's  Prayer.    Family   Kecords.    Hat 


World's  Correspondence  School  of  Pen  Art 

JUNCTION    CITY,    OHIO 
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By  P.  W.  Costello,  bcranton.  Pa. 

Size  of  original  about  15in.  x  23in.,  this  means  the  work  so  that  the  engrossing  should  be  done 
on  a  sheet  of  kid  or  dull  finish  bristol  board  about  9in.  x  27in.  at  least,  which  would  give  a  2in. 
margin  or  border  all  the  way  around. 

Lay  out  the  entire  border  design  carefully,  in  pencil,  seeing  to  it  that  all  of  the  curves  are  grace- 
fully rounded.  Outline  the  border  with  a  No.  51  Soennecken  using  waterproof  ink.  In  the  back- 
ground mix  Hooker's  Green  No.  2  with  Payne's  Gray  which  gives  you  an  olive  green.  The  orna- 
ment hould  be  somewhat  lighter  than  the  background.  The  highlights  in  the  ornament  is  the  white 
bristol  board.  Wet  your  board  with  fresh  clean  water  before  applying  any  color  and  after  letting  the 
water  remain  on  the  board  for  probably  half  a  minute,  take  up  the  moisture  with  a  clean  blotter. 
The  slettering  is  all  done  with  Soennecken  pens  and  shaded  with  a  brush  and  the  same  color  as  that 
used  in  the  border. 
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DESIGNING 

and 
ENGROSSING 

By 
E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland,  Me. 

Semi  Helf  adilreHsed  poHtal 


Display  Lettering. 

Okl  English  and  CJerman  Text  lettering  is 
usually  embellished  with  flourished  strokes, 
and,  when  the  tlourishinpf  is  well  done  it  en- 
hances the  beauty  of  the  lettering.  It  is  one 
matter  to  letter  well  and  quite  another  to  flour- 
ish well,  hence  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  two 
combined  with  a  very  displeasing  effect.  The 
art  of  flourishing  should  be  an  important  part 
of  an  engrosser's  training.  We  have  seen  an 
engrosser  work  two  hours  on  the  flourishing  of 
a  heading,  and  we  contend  that  the  work  could 
have  been  done  in  as  many  minutes,  and  far 
better,  by  a  skillful,  off-hand  penman.  We 
have  made  this  same  statement  before  and  it 
will  bear  repeating.  Our  advice  is  learn  to 
flourish,  and  to  flourish  well,  and  you  will  not 
only  be  able  to  save  much  time  and  thereby  in- 
crease your  earning  power,  but  your  work  as  a 
whole  will  be  better;  more  symmetry  in  your 
curves;  better  harmony  in  color  values  and 
more  taste  in  ornamentation. 

The  curves  for  principal  line  "Engrossing" 
were  made  free-hand,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  lines  converge  near  end  of  lines.  After 
making  the  curved  lines  to  govern  height  of 
letters,  roughly  suggest  the  size  and  spacing 
of  the  letters.  Follow  some  plan  for  next  line 
"Memorial  Resolutions."  Add  the  flourishing 
next,  and' if  this  part  of  the  work  does  not  come 
out  satisfactorily,  not  much  labor  will  have 
been  lost  on  the  lettering,  and  yon  can  try 
again  on  the  reverse  side  of  sheet. 

Study  the  arrangement  of  the  light  and  shad- 
ed strokes  with  care.  With  a  flexible,  smooth 
running  pen  in  a  straight  holder,  you  are  ready 
to  begin.  .Start  to  the  right  of  initial  "E"  and 
work  toward  the  right,  abiding  the  main  shaded 
strokes  flrst.  moving  the  pen  from    left  to  right. 


Nearly  all  the  remaining  strokes  were  made 
from  right  to  left  with  the  pen  held  in  the  writ- 
ing position.  A  few  ornaments  may  be  used 
wherever  they  will  add  to  the  general  effect. 
Do  not,  however,  spoil  the  effect  of  boldness 
and  symmetry  of  line  by  an  overloading  of 
meaningless  lines  and  dots. 

I'sea  No.  1  Soennecken  pen  for  the  lettering 
and  observe  uniform  size  and  spacing.  Note 
carefully  the  finish  of  initials  "M"  and  "R."  It 
will  be  necessary  to  pencil  these  letters  very  ac- 
curately and  they  must  be  inked  in  the  same 
manner.  Rule  the  edges  of  the  letters  in  word 
"Engrossing"  and  finish  with  a  common  pen. 

You  will  find  much  good  material  in  this  les- 
son and  we  are  confldent  you  will  be  repaid  by 
giving  the  lesson  your  thoughtful  attention. 


CARD  CARVING 

Is  a  luoney-making  home  employment  that 
is  not  hard  to  learn  and  is  inexpensive.  Send 
10  eta,  for  a  beautiful  specimen  and  full  in- 
formation.   A.  W.  DAKIN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


uplete  for  only  es.OO 


bletlme.   Onr  regolar  86.00 

tor  Rnral  Carrier.  City  Carrier.  P.  O.  Clerk.  Foarth  CI 
P.  M.  Railway  Mall  Clerk,  Dept.  Clerk,  Cnstom  Hoase.  In- 
ternal Revenue  position.  Stenographer  and  Typewriter, 
etc.  Sample  lesson,  illnetrated  catalogne  antl  fnll  par- 
tlcalars  free.     Address. 

CIVIL   SERVICE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
TRENTON,  N.  d. 


Students !  Teachers ! 

Take  our  Commercial  Teachers'  Course. 
Catalog  Free.  We  teach  all  Commercial 
Branches.  Summer  Session.  Delightful 
Climate.  Beautiful  Scenery.  Employment 
Bureau  and  Teachers'  Agency.  School  for 
Teachers.  Teachers  for  Schools.  Blanks 
Free.    Penmanship  by  mail.    Write 

MXON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Bristol,  Tenn.Va. 


Write  today.    Penmanship  Lessons  by  mall. 

PRICES   RIGHT 

253  W.  66  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Collins,  whose  wholesome  person- 
ality is  shown  above,  is  the  man  who  teaches 
penmanship  to  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  stu- 
dents yearly  in  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.  This  means  that  Mr.  Collins  is  some- 
thing more  than  a'penman,  for  mere  technical 
execution  is  not  sufficient  stock. in  trade  for  the 
handling  of  large  numbers  of  young  men  and 
young  women  in  the  most  efficient  and  up-to- 
date  manner.  Mr.  Collins  writes  a  good  hand 
and  posseses  the  happy  faculty  of  interesting 
the  unniterested  and  inspiring  the  unambitious 
in  matters  pertaining  to  penmanship.  In  these 
particulars  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of 
penmanship  in  America. 

He  is  three  years  past  the  quarter-century 
mark  as  years  go;  married,  and  began  his  teach- 
ing career  in  Heald's  College,  Oakland.  Calif., 
following  which  he  taught  in  the  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  High  School.  He  is  now  on  his  second 
year  with  the  Ferris  Institute. 

He  does  good  ornamental  writing  and  letter- 
ing and  is  well  up  in  commercial  subjects  as 
well.  As  a  hobby  he  dabbles  in  music,  the  vio- 
lin being  his  chief  instrument. 

To  a  student  of  human  nature  his  face  speaks 
for  itself;  to  others,  handsome,  wholesome, con- 
genial and  stimulating  are  descriptive  domi- 
nant characteristics. 
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Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  2  West  Forty-Fifth 
Street,  New  York,  Course  in  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand.  Lesson-Sheet  Edition.  This  spe- 
cial edition  of  the  Centenary  "Course"  is  pub- 
lished in  Lesson-sheet  form  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  schools  who  give  instruction  by 
mail,  each  lesson  being  printed  separately. 
Price  $1.. 50.  It  is  especially  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  intended. 

"The  Budget,"  by  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  for  March  reached  our  desk  and  as 
usual  is  well  laden  with  excellent  material,  not 
merely  relating  to  their  excellent  line  of  publi- 
cations but  upon  topics  of  interest  and  value  to 
commercial  teachers  generally.  It  is  published 
free  for  those  interested  in  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

"Practical  Compendium  of  Commercial  Pen 
Lettering  and  Designs,  is  the  title  of  a  very 
complete  instructor  in  commercial  automatic 
pen  lettering  and  designing  by  the  Newton 
Automatic  Shading  Pen  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
It  is  covered  in  gray  with  title  page  in  colors 
and  contains  100  pages,  profusely  illustrated 
with  automatic  pen  and  brush  alphabets,  practi- 
cal designs  and  instructions  for  the  show  card 
writer.  The  instructions  are  arranged  for 
school  use,  for  the  home  student,  or  for  the  card 
writer.  The  four  pages  of  color  designs  are 
quite  attractive.  All  in  all  the  book  is  very 
complete  and  worth  many  times  its  cost  to 
all  who  would  master  practical  show  card  let- 
tering. 

"The  School  and  the  Start  in  Life,"  being  the 
study  of  the  relation  between  school 
and  employment  in  England,  Scotland  and 
(jermany,  by  Meyer  Bloomfield,  is  the  title 
of  Bulletin   191-1:,  No.  4,   Whole  Number  575, 


issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  It  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  combining  school  work 
and  employment. 

"The  F:xpress  Service  and  Rates"  by  W.  H. 
Chandler.  Assistant  Manager,  Traffic  Bureau. 
The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  Pub- 
lished by  the  LaSalle  Extension  University, 
Chicago,  111.,  three  hundred  and  four  pages, 
cloth  bound,  a  supplement  of  sixty-four  pages. 
This  large  volume  contains  the  reproductions 
of  various  traffics  used  by  the  express  com- 
panies. The  table  of  contents  gives  an  idea  of 
the  scope  and  character  of  volume  and  follows  : 

1.  Early  Development  of  Express  Service. 

2.  Organization,  Capitalization,  and  Earn- 
ings of  Some  of  the  Principal  Companies. 

3.  Internal  Organization  of  Express  Com- 
panies. 

4.  Character  of  Service  Rendered  by  Express 
Companies. 

5.  Financial  Relations  Between  Express 
Companies  and  Railroads. 

6.  Contracts  with  Carriers. 

7.  Regulation  of  Express  Companies, 

8.  Express  Classification  of  Merchandise. 

9.  The  Express  Receipts. 

10.  Merchandise  Rates. 

11.  Commodity  Rates. 

12.  Switching  and  Terminal  Tariffs. 

13.  EjXpress  Forms. 

14.  Money  Department. 

15.  Financial  Department. 

16.  Foreign  Department. 

17.  Order  and  Commission  Department. 

18.  The  Electric  Railroad  in  the  Express 
Business, 

19.  Parcel  Post  and  the  Express  Business. 

20.  Canadian  Express  Rates. 

This  volume  is  especially  valuable  for  teach- 
ers who  have  to  do  with  transportion  as  well  as 
for  all  people  who  have  to  do  with  transporta- 
tion and  who  wish  to  be  informed  concerning 
its  many  intricacies.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
rates  published  in  this  volume  are  reliable,  but 
that  the  general  information  is. 


"Cumulative  Speller  and  Shorthand  Vocabu- 
lary," designed  for  use  in  Business  Colleges, 
Academies,  etc..  by  Charles  E.  Smith,  Author 
of  "A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting." 
published  by  Isaac  Pitman  &i  Sons,  New  York, 
price  60  cents,  is  the  title  of  a  cloth-bound,  145- 
page  volume,  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
stenographers  who  wish  to  spell  correctly  and  to 
know  the  correct  meaning  and  use  of  words.  It 
is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  used  as 
a  speller  for  those  not  familiar  with  shorthand, 
and  it  may  be  used  both  as  a  speller  and  as  an 
aid  to  Fitmanic  Shorthand  Writing.  It  looks 
good. 

"Increasing  Human  Effiiency  in  Business,"  a 
contribution  to  the  psychology  of  business,  by 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  author  of  "Advertising," 
"The  Psychology  of  Public  Speaking,"  and 
"InHuencing  Men  in  Business,"  published  by 
The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  Y'ork,  price  50  cents 
net,  is  the  title  of  a  substantially  cloth  bound, 
well  printed,  in  large  type,  339-page  volume. 
The  volume  impresses  us  as  being  above  the 
average  of  its  kind,  in  that  its  story  is  tersely 
told  in  non-technical  language  and  very  inter- 
estingly written.    It  is  well  worth  looking  into. 


Stillwater,  Okla.,  April  l,  1914 
Gentlemen;— I  very  much  enjoyed  the  ar- 
ticle on  Professor  in  the  current  issue  of  your 
magazine.    "Swat  the  "fly"  again. 

Upon  my  arrival  here  I  found  everyone  pro- 
fessored  from  the  sub-cellar  to  the  garret.  The 
second  day  I  informed  my  classes  1  was  neither 
a  "Corn  Dr.,"  Clairvoyant  nor  a  teacher  of 
French  and  as  those  are  the  only  professions  I 
had  ever  seen  the  title  of  professor  connected 
with  in  New  Y'ork,  it  did  not  apply  to  me. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  "classy"  as  just 
plain  Mr.    How  about  it  ? 

Respectfully, 

A.  C.   DOERING. 


FORECLOSE  ON  SUCCESS 

What  is  Success?  From  the  standpoint  of  a  School  Proprietor  success  presents  two  phases  Finan- 
cial and  Educational.  Can  either  phase  of  success  be  achieved  without  the  other?  Surely  not  the 
Financial  without  the  Educational — at  least,  not  permanently. 

With  good  location,  pleasant  rooms,  fine  school  furniture,  and  all  the  physical  surroundings  favor- 
able, what  a  wealth  of  opportunity  is  sacrificed  if  these  conditions  be  not  supplemented  with  first-class 
teachers  and  high-grade,  practical  text-books  !  Of  course,  any  text-books  are  better  than  none.  Some 
good  can  be  done  with  poor  text-books.  So  can  some  good  be  done  with  poor  tools,  or  old  fashioned 
machinery.  But  is  that  any  reason  for  continuing  to  use  poor  tools  and  machinery  when  the  best  cost 
no  more  than  the  poorest,  and  you  can  even  exchange  your  poor,  old,  dilapidated  outfit  for  a  mod- 
ern practical  equipment,  at  a  nominal  initial  expense,  and  no  inconvenience. 

The  Practical  Text  Book  Company  ^iii  set  you  going  on  a  higher  plane  of 

success.  Our  Practical  Text  Books  are 
a  success  only  because  they  have  helped  others  to  achieve  success.  You,  too,  have  a  claim  on  our  suc- 
cess, and  you  can  foreclose  on  that  claim  by  adopting  the  same  policy  that  has  enriched  hundreds  of 
others  who  use  the  "  Practical  "  text-books,  because  those  books  make  for  success  in  the  larger  sense. 

Send  for  our  catalogue,  and  serve  your  own  best  interests  by 
considering  the  above  proposition  earnestly. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 


EUCLID  AVENUE  AND  18TH  STREET 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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PENMAN'S   SUPPLIES. 

The  best  blank  and  printed  comic  and  bird  cardi*  greatly 
redaced  Id  prices.  My  latest  clrcnlar  telle  how  to  eend 
cards  by  Parcel  Poat.    Send  for  It  and  samplee. 

3  Hawthorne  Ave..  Wesl  View  Borgugh.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


^ 

■i^^^il 

1  can  make  a  ffood  penman  of  yon   at 
home  during  spare  time.     Write  for  my 
free  book,  "Bow  to  Become  a  Good  Pen- 
man/'   It  containe  specimenB  and  tells 
how  othtfrs  ma&tered  penmanship  by  my 
method.     Your  name  will  be  el.-gantly 
written  on  a  card  If  you  encloaf  stamp, 

o^:>.ju. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  40«  Meyer  BIdfl..   Kaneet  City.    Mo. 


nndlng  ont  the 
finished  set  of  resolutions. 
For  terms,  address. 

P.  W.  COSTKLLO 
Engrosser  and  Illnmlnator, 


Resolutions  Engrossed 

From  $5.00  Up. 

FRAME  OR  BOOK  FORM. 

Send  Manuscript    for   Estimate 

Twelve    Years  Experience   Profes- 
sional Engrossing  in  New  York. 
Pittsburg  and  Chicago. 

High  Class  Work  Only 
C.  W.  NORDER, 

MORGAN  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


HIGH  GRADE 


DIPLOMASan^ 
CERTIPICATES. 


;5*^>- 


We  furnish  the  most  artistic  work  promptly  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  Our  NEW  1914  CATA- 
LOG shows  some  new  designs  as  usual,  and  con- 
tains much  of  interest  to  the  Diploma  buyer. 
Send  fcir  it  today. 

Art  Bntfrosslng,  Resolutions,  Me- 
morials, etc.  engrossed  in  simple  or  elaborate 
manner.  Prompt  delivery  and  reasonable  prices. 
Special  booklet  of  samples  free. 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

PENMEN,  ENGROSSERS.  PUBLISHERS 

ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


KNIFEMANSHIP 

Your  name  carved  with  a  knife  or  Six  Card 
in  a  style  you  have  never  seen  before  for  onl' 
25  cents.     Information  free. 

A.  w.  OAKIN.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


Coast  College  of  Lettering 

519  Germain  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We    teach  SHOW  CARD  WRITING 

by  mail. 

Show  Card  Writer's  Supplies. 

The  famous  Eberhard  Flat  Stroke 
Brushes. 

Coast  Brand  of  Dry  Adhesive  Colors. 

Hand-made  Alphabets,  Bradley.Roman. 
Marking,  Egyptian  and  Pen  Alphabets-- 
$1.00  each. 

The  Stark  engrossing  instrument. 


WETEBHHLIKK 
(EMSSINGIHK 

WRITE  EVERLASTINGLY  BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  fountain 
pens  (8  oz.  bottle  by  mail  aoc.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  !■  for 
special  writing,  enerossinjc,  etc. 
(a  oz.  bottle  by  mail  80c.) 
These  Inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  blaok  forever;  proof  to 
age,  air,  saBshlne,  ohemloals  and  flro. 
If  your  dealer  doet  not  tupplv 
thege  inks,  eend  to 

GHAS.  M.  HIGCIHS  &  CO.,  Mni . 

27IHINTHST.  BlOOLYI,  II.  y. 


name  on  c 

for  IS  cents. 

I    will   give  free    a  pack   of 

samples   and    send   terms  to 


aeents  with  each  order 

AGBHTS    WARTEB 


BLANK  CARDS 


very   best   blank 


cards  now  on  the  market. 
Hand  cut.  Come  In  17  different  colors.  Sample  100 
postpaid.  15c  1,000  by  express,  75c.  Card  Circular 
for  red  stamp. 


100  postpaid.  25c  Lesb  for  more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Beat  White.  15c,  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hold 
er,  lOc.  Qlllott's  No.  1  Pens,  lOo.  per  doz.  Lessons  In 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp . 

W.  A.  BODE.  Box  I7i.  FAIR  HAVEN.  PA. 


ETTER  pens  help  greatly  in  getting  better  results.  You  have 
162  different  shapes  and  points  to  select  from  and  one  of 
them  is  just  the  pen  t)OU  want.  Samples  of  any  of  our 
styleson  request.  Tell  us  your  wants.  Regarding  quality — we  have 
noticed  no  competitors. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


95  JOHN  ST..  NEW  YORK 


CAMDEN,   N.  J. 
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BIND  YOUR 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR 


BINDER 


"Can't  you  furnish  me  a  binder  for  The  Business  E(hicator  ? 
Your  journal  is  too  good  to  be  disposed  of  after  reading,  and  if 
bound  the  volumes  would  become  very  valuable  as  the  years 
go  by." 

Words  like  the  above  have  been  coming  to  us  from  subscrib- 
ers for  a  good  many  years,  and  while  we  have  been  alert  in  our 
endeavors  to  find  a  good  binder,  we  have  never  before  offered  to 
furnish  anything  of  the  kind  to  our  subscribers,  for  the  reason  that 
heretofore  we  have  never  found  a  binder  that  was  satisfactory  to 
us.  Now  we  think  we  have  it.  It  is  a  new  one  and  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  The  B.  E.  Binder  is  simple  in  construction  and 
operation,  requiring  but  a  few  seconds  to  insert  or  extract 
magazines.  No  punching  of  holes  is  necessary.  Just  a  slight 
slit  with  a  knife  where  the  journal  is  folded,  the  insertion  of  a 
metal  clip,  and  the  magazine  is  ready  to  be  dropped  into  place 
over  the  binding  rods,  which  are  swung  back  and,  with  a  slight 
movement  of  the  lingers,  securely  locked  in  the  solid  wood  back. 
There  is  no  chance  for  the  magazine  to  work  loose  or  uneven. 
This  binder  holds  more  than  a  dozen  journals  and  enables  sub- 
scribers to  bind  each  copy  as  issued.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  with  the 
name  of  the  journal  stamped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover  and  on  the 
back.    It  will  last  indefinately  and  will  adorn  a  library  shelf. 


Better  order  one  dow  while  you  think  of  it  and  begin  saving 
your  journals.    Price,  $1.00  prepaid.    Address 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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REPRODUCED  FROM 
PENNANSHIPANr 


MlfHIC 


Teri^yEmg.0 


DESIGNERS  -  ILLVSTRHTORS 

ENQI??IVBRS 

^LUMBUi  Ohio 


KILL  TWO  BIRDS  WITH  ONE  STONE 


By  attending  the  Zanerian  Penmanship  Association  Convention,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  July  1,  2,  3,  1914,  and  by  attending  the  Zanerian  Summer  School 
the  weeks  following. 

Anyone  interested  in  Penmanship  Methods  and  Execution  is  invited  to 
join  and  attend  the  Association,  and  anyone  desirous  of  improving  his  pen- 
manship or  discovering  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  modern  writing  will 
find  the  Summer  School  stimulating  and  practical. 

Many  expert  penmen,  experienced  teachers  and  successful  supervisors 
will  be  at  the  Convention  and  in  the  Summer  School,  and  to  mingle  among 
and  work  with  elbow  to  elbow  is  an  inspiration  and  a  profit  only  those  can 
fully  know  and  appreciate  who  have  experienced  it. 

Fraternity,  freedom  and  efficiency  are  the  prevailing  conditions.  Par- 
take of  them  by  contributing  thereto  by  your  presence. 

Information  cheerfully  given.  See  partial  program  of  the  Convention 
elsewhere.     Address 

ZANERIAN         -         -  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THE  CONSCIENTIflOS  COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  D 

sees   to   it   that    his   students  are  supiilied  with  the  best  book  obtainal)le  lor  each  subject  he  teaches. 

This  is  the  Time  of  the  Year 

when   better  books  for  next  year   must   be   considered. 

Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 


"I  So  far  excels  all  others  that  you  cannot  be  using,       the  best"   in  that  subject 

unless  you  are  using  it.      Are  you?      If  not,  why  not? 


Lei  us  send  you  convincing  literature  of  its  value,  and  quote  you  net  cost 
prices  for  your  Course  of  Study. 


HARLEM  SQUARE 

-T^Ty  /-/^?7777S>corzySo.     "S     BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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BEST  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS  D 

A  superior  text  on  every  commercial  subject. 

Your  full  list  of  texts  for  next  year  can  be  selected  from  among  our  publications. 
Here  are  a  few  titles  that  will  interest  you. 


Lyons'  Bookkeeping 
New  Business  Arithmetic 
Lyons'  Commercial  Law 
Modern  Business  Speller 


Manual  of  Munson  Shorthand 
Dictation  Studies 
Modern  Typewriting 
Modern  Business  English 


Stenographer's  Business  Practice 


You  maiy  tinil  use  during  the  spring  and  Bummer  months  for  our  intermedi- 
ate and  advanced  bookkeeping  texts — Wholesale  Accounting,  Mercantile  Ac- 
counting  and  Modern  Corporation  Accounting.  Send  your  order  right  in. 
The  reputation  of  this  House  is  such  that  you  know  you  will  run  no  risk  in 
ordering  any  of  these  books  for  immediate  delivery. 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  make  your  selections  for  use  next  year. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


t 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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